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Bisherige  Forschungen  über  den  Einfluss 

der  spanischen  Literatur  auf  das  französische 

Drama  des  XVII.  Jahrhunderts. 


Der  Einfluss  der  sjDanischen  Literatur  auf  das  französische 
Theater  des  XVII.  Jahrhunderts  ist  tiefgehender  und  folgen- 
reicher gewesen,  als  man  auf  den  ersten  Blick  anzunehmen 
geneigt  ist.  Den  Spaniern  verdankt  das  französische  Drama 
seine  schnelle  Entwicklung,  aus  Spanien  stammt  auch  der  Cid 
und  der  Don  Juan.^)  Ja,  dieser  Einfluss  —  und  hierauf  ist 
noch    nicht    genügend   hingewiesen   worden  —   hat  ein  allge- 


^)  Wenn  der  Abbe  .Juan  Andres  sagt:  „Das  grösste  "Werk,  wel- 
ches man  dem  span.  Theater  schuldet,  ist  das  franz.  Theater"  [DelV 
origine,  progresso.  e  stato  attuale  d'ogni  letteratiira),  oder  wenn  Lord 
Holland  behauptet:  „Wenn  Lope  nicht  geschrieben  hätte,  so  würden 
die  Meisterwerke  Corneilles  und  Racines  nicht  existieren"  {Some  Account 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lope  de  V.  and  G.  d.  Castro)  —  citiert 
von  Bolz:  Die  span.  Vorbilder  etc.  p.  6  — ,  so  sind  dies  offenbar  Über- 
treibungen, die  nicht  widerlegt  zu  werden  brauchen,  um  so  weniger,  als 
ihnen  andere  Übertreibungen  gegenüberstehen.  Masson  de  Mor- 
villiers  sagt  z.  B.  in  der  Encyclopedie  methodique  (Art.  Simnien): 
«Mais  que  doit-on  ä  l'Espagne?  Et  depuis  deux  siecles,  depuis  quatre, 
depuis  dix,  qu'a-t  eile  fait  pour  l'Europe?)  —  citiert  von  Morel- 
Fatio:  Etudes  sur  VEsp.  p.  70 — .  Ich  glaube,  das  Rechte  liegt  in 
der  Mitte. 
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meineres  Interesse :  Frankreich  hat  eine  bedeutsame  Ver- 
mittlerrolle gespielt  zwischen  dem  spanischen  Theater  einer- 
und Deutschland  und  England  andererseits. 

Trotz  dieser  hervorragenden  Bedeutung  der  spanisch- 
französischen  Beziehungen  im  XVII.  Jahrhundert  haben  die- 
selben bis  jetzt  noch  keine  Darstellung  gefunden,  die  auch 
nur  annähernd  den  heutigen  Anforderungen  genügte.  Pui- 
b  u  s  q  u  e  hat  das  Verdienst,  zuerst  das  Verhältnis  der  fran- 
zösischen zur  s^mnischen  Litteratur  im  Zusammenhange  dar- 
gestellt zu  haben,  so  dass  sein  Werk  trotz  seiner  Mängel  noch 
immer  den  Ausgangspunkt  für  diese  Seite  der  litterarhistori- 
schen  Forschung  bildet.^)  Die  Etudes  sur  VEspagne  -)  von 
Morel-Fatio  haben  mehr  einen  kulturhistorischen  als  einen 
litterarischen  Charakter  uüd  behandeln  infolgedessen  das 
spanische  und  französische  Drama  nur  vorübergehend. 

Im  übrigen  beschränkt  sich  die  Darstellung  der  spanisch- 
französischen Beziehungen  hinsichtlich  der  dramatischen  Litte- 
ratur teils  auf  mehr  oder  weniger  mangelhafte  Quellenangaben, 
teils  avif  Untersuchungen  einzelner  Nachahmungen  und  Ent- 
lehnungen. Auch  Ph.  Chasles  gibt  in  seinem  Werke 
Etudes  sur  VEspagne  ^)  nur  einen  einzigen  Vergleich,  den  des 
Menteiir  mit  seiner  Quelle,  während  er  in  kurzen  Bemerkungen 
über  den  Cid,  Hcraclius  und  Bodogune  die  Selbständigkeit  Cor- 
neilles  zu  verteidigen  sucht. ^)  Schacks  Verdienst  ist  es,  eine 
Anzahl  spanischer  Quellen  entdeckt  zu  haben,  die  er  in 
seiner  ,. Geschichte  der  dramatischen  Kunst  etc."  anführt.^) 
H.  L  u  c  a  s'  Hid.  du  thedtre  fr.  enthält  zwar  einen  Abschnitt 
«Emprunts  faits  aux  Espagnols»,  doch  bietet  der  Verfasser 
nur  Analysen  von  den  Quellen  des  Cid,  Menteur,  Venceslas, 
Don  Juan  imd  einiger  von  ihm  selbst  verfasster  Dramen.^) 
Ticknor  nimmt  in  seiner  History  of  Spanish  Liter ature  auf 
die  französischen  Nachahmunoen  weniger  Rücksicht,  während 


^)  Hisfoire  comparee  etc.     Paris.     1843. 
-)  Paris  1888.     (Cf.  besonders  I.  1—114.) 
3)  p.  116  ff.  und  449  ff. 

•*)  IL  683,  684;  III.  446—448;  Anhang  104. 
*)  III.  171  ff-. 
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Schaff  er  in  seiner  jüngst  erschienenen  Geschichte  des  span. 
Nationaldramas  dieselben  fast   gar  nicht  beachtet.^) 

Eine  erschöpfende  Geschichte  des  spanischen  Einflusses 
auf  das  französische  Drama  des  XVII.  Jahrhunderts  ist 
allerdings  heute  noch  nicht  möglicli,  da  von  denjenigen  fran- 
zösischen Dramatikern,  welche  den  Spaniern  ihre  Stoffe  ent- 
lehnt haben,  erst  eine  kleine  Anzahl  auf  ihre  Quellen  hin 
untersucht  sind.  Ausser  P.  Corneille  und  Moliere  sind 
eigentlich  nur  Hardy  und  Kotrou  in  ihrem  Verhältnis  zur 
spanischen  Litteratur  eingehender  studiert,  während  von  den 
Komödien  Scarrons  bisher  nur  eine  —  Jodelet,  ou  le  MaUre 
Vcdet  —  zu  ihrer  Quelle  in  Beziehung  gesetzt  worden  ist.-) 

Wenn  ich  es  nun  in  Folgendem  unternehme,  die  Resultate 
der  bisherigen  Forschung  über  den  spanischen  Einfluss  auf 
das  französische  Drama  des  XVII.  Jahrhunderts  zusammen- 
zustellen, so  muss  ich  mich  auf  die  genannten  fünf  Autoren 
beschränken. 


1.  Hardy. 

Bei  dem  offenbaren  Mangel  an  Untersuchungen  über  den 
spanischen  Einfluss  auf  das  französische  Drama  des  XVII.  Jahr- 
hunderts darf  es  uns  nicht  wundern,  wenn  wir  hier  AVider- 
sprüchen  und  Unklarheiten  begegnen. 

Vor  allem  herrscht  über  den  Beginn  dieses  Einflusses 
grosse  Unsicherheit.  Man  wird  zwar  nie  zu  absoluter  Ge- 
wissheit über  diese  Frage  gelangen,  da  uns  nur  eine  verhältnis- 
mässig geringe  Anzahl  von  Dramen  aus  jener  Zeit  erhalten  ist,^) 


^)  Vgl.  über  die  Mängel  dieses  sehr  umfangreichen  Werkes  die  Ur- 
teile Toblers  in  Herrigs  Archiv,  1892,  Bd.  LXXXVIII,  468  fi".,  und 
Stiefels  in  Kochs  Ztschr.  f.  vgl.  Lit.  1892,  V.  483  ff.  Auch  F  o  u  r  n  e  l  b 
jüngstes  Werk:  Le  Theätre  au  XA^II.  siecle  (Paris  1892.  S«.)  ist  in  Bezug 
auf  die  Quellenfrage  höchst  dürftig. 

^)  Gr.  Reynier  hat  in  seinem  AVerke  über  Thomas  Corneille  (Th.  C, 
sa  vie  et  son  theätre.  Paris  1892.  8'^.  p.  193),  die  ihm  bekannten 
spanischen  Quellen  aufgeführt,  ohne  auch  nur  mit  einem  AVorte  auf 
einen  Vergleich  einzugehen. 

^)  Von  den  5—600  Dramen  Hardys  sind  bekanntlich  nur  41 
erhalten.  ,  ^ 
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doch  wild  man  durch  naheliegende  Vermutuugen  sich  der 
Wahrheit  his  zu  einem  gewissen  Grade  nähern  können. 

Der  Beginn  des  spanischen  Einflusses  auf  das  französische 
Drama  fällt,  wie  allgemein  anerkannt  w'ird,  in  die  Zeit  der 
dichterischen  Thätigkeit  Alexander  Ha r dys.  Über  das 
Verhältnis  dieses  fruchtbaren  Dramatikers  zu  den  Spaniern 
herrschen  indes  die  widersprechendsten  Ansichten.  Selbst 
Rigals  umfassendes  Werk.^)  so  verdienstvoll  es  im  übrigen 
ist,  hat  die  bis -dahin  über  Hardys  Quellen  geltenden  Zweifel 
nicht  beseitigt. 

Wenn  E.  Chasles  behauptet:  «l'Espagne,  en  1600,  s'em- 
pare  de  notre  lüterature  dramatique  par  Vintennediaire  de  Hardy»,^) 
so  ist  dies  offenbar  eine  Übertreibung.  Denn  mögen  immerhin 
seit  1600  zahlreiche  Pastoraleu  nach  spanisch  -  italienischem 
Geschmacke  entstanden  sein,  die  eigentliche  Herrschaft  der 
simnischen  Litteratur  in  Frankreich  beginnt  doch  erst  mit  der 
Verbreitung  der  Novellen  Cervantes'  und  der  Komödien 
Lope  de  Vegas.  Puibusque  stellt  eine  noch  kühnere 
Behauptung  auf,  für  die  er  ebenfalls  den  Beweis  schuldig  ge- 
blieben ist.  In  seinem  übergrossen  Eifer,  für  die  spanische 
Litteratur  Propaganda  zu  machen,  lässt  er  sich  zu  dem  Aus- 
spruche verleiten :  «Puis,  il  (Hardy)  a  ravage  les  terres  de  Lope  de 
Vega,  et  s'est  jete  sur  la  plupart  des  produetions  de  la  meme  ej)oqiie, 
sans  distindion  d^ecole  ni  de  me7-ite»."^)  Solche,  ohne  jede  Be- 
schränkung ausgesprochene  Behauptungen  dienen  nur  dazu, 
falsche  Ansichten  zu  verbreiten.  Puibusque  ist  mit  Recht 
von  dem  Einflüsse  L  o  p  e  s  auf  Hardy  überzeugt,  doch  beruht 
diese  Überzeugung  sozusagen  nur  auf  seinem  Gefühl,  da  er 
weder  sich  selbst  noch  anderen  darüber  Rechenschaft  gibt, 
weshalb  jener  Einfluss  angenommen  werden  muss.  Und  wenn 
er  dann  Hardy  als  Plünderer  der  Lopeschen  Gefilde  hin- 
stellt,   ohne    auch   nur   ein   einziges   seiner  Stücke   als  Nach- 

*)  Alexandre  Hardy  etc.     Paris.     1889. 

-)  La  Comedie  en  France  etc.  pp.  109  und  200. 

*)  a.  a.  0.  11.67;  vgl.  auch  11.  345;  ferner  Demogeot,  Hist.  de 
la  litt.  fr.  Par.  1855.  p.  367;  Klein,  Gesch.  d.  Dramas  etc.  XI,  IL 
307;  Tic  knor,  Hist.  of  Span.  Lit.  II.  438  Anm.;  Chasles,  La  Comedie 
en  France  au  XVL  siecle  p.   109  f.,  p.  200. 
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ahmung  Lopes  anzuführen,  so  ist  das  nur  ein  Beweis  für  einen 
bedauerlichen  Mangel  an  Gründlichkeit,  unter  welchem  sein 
übrigens  so  verdienstvolles  Werk  leidet. 

Rigal  wendet  sich  nun  mit  Entrüstung  gegen  solche 
unbegründeten  Urteile,  indem  er  nachweist,  dass  von  allen 
uns  erhaltenen  Stücken  Hardys  nur  fünf  auf  spanische  Quellen 
zurückgehen.^)  Statt  sich  jedoch  damit  zu  begnügen,  treibt 
ihn  sein  Eifer  in  der  Apologie  Hardys  dazu,  Behauptungen 
auszusprechen,  die  ebensowenig  wahrscheinlich  sind  wie  die- 
jenigen, welche  er  widerlegt.  Da  nämlich,  so  folgert  Rigal, 
diese  fünf  Stücke  nicht  aus  spanischen  Komödien,  sondern 
aus  spanischen  Novellensammlungen  entlehnt  seien,  so  müsse 
der  Einfluss  des  spanischen  Dramas  in  Abrede  gestellt  wer- 
den.^) S.  236  sagt  er:  «Un  premier  fait  nous  frappe,  quand 
nous  songeons  anx  rajyports  Utteraires  de  Hardy  avec  l'Italie  et  avec 
VEspagne:  cest  qu'aucun  de  ces  sujets  romanesques,  qu'il  etait  en 
effet  naturel  d'empriinte?-  d  la  comedia  espagnole,  n'en  est  tire.  Et 
ce  fait,  notis  le  pronverons  en  indiqtiant  les  sources  de  presque 
tous  les  sujets  etc.»  S.  244  bezeichnet  der  Verfasser  die  Quellen 
jener  fünf  Stücke  und  zieht  dann  die  Schlussfolgerung :  «Hardy 
ne  s'est  donc  scrvi  que  de  trois  ouvrages  espagt/ols.  et  voUä  ä  quoi 
se  reduit  ceite  vicessante,  cette  effroyable  consommation  de  litterature 
espagnole  dont  on  a  tani  parle!» 

Diese  Ansichten  Rigals  sind  wegen  der  Trefflichkeit 
seiner  übrigen  Ausführungen  kritiklos  von  Anderen  angenom- 
men worden,  ^)  so  dass  es  sich  wohl  der  Mühe  verlohnt,  die- 
selben etwas  eingehender  zu  prüfen. 

Die  Zahl  der  dramatischen  Erzeugnisse  Hardys  ist  be- 
kanntlich sehr  gross.  Der  Dichter  selbst  sagt  in  einer  Epitre 
vom  Jahre  1623,  dass  er  schon  500  Stücke  geschrieben 
habe,*)    und    fügt    im    Jahre    1628    hinzu,    dass    ihre    Zahl 


»)  a.  a.  0.  p.  243. 

^)  Auch  Schack  (Gesch.  d.  dr.  K.  in  Sp.  II)  und  Ebert  (a.  a.  O. 
p.  191)  erwähnen  nur  einen  Einfluss  spanischer  Novellisten,  stellen  je- 
doch einen  Einfluss  des  span.  Dramas  auf  Hardy  nicht  in  Abrede. 

'i  vgl.  z.  ß.  Brunetiere,  F.  :  Etudes  critiques  sur  l'histoire  de  la 
Litterature  fr.     Paris.     1891.     8".     4"ie  serie.     p.  8. 

*:  cf.  Rigal  a.  a.  O.  p.  63. 
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bereits  auf  600  und  mehr  gestiegen  sei.^)  Von  all  diesen 
Stücken  sind  uns  jedoch  nur  41  erhalten,  und  zwar  in  einer 
Ausgabe,  die  Hardy  selber  von  1624  —  1628  yeranstaltete. -) 
Von  den  späteren  Dramen,  die  er  nach  dieser  Veröffentlichung 
noch  verfasste,  ist  hingegen  kein  einziges  auf  uns  ge- 
kommen. Da  aber  Hardy  erst  zwischen  September  1631  und 
Oktober  1632  gestorben  ist,  ^)  so  müssen  wir  annehmen,  dass 
er  in  den  Jahren  nach  der  Herausgabe  seiner  Stücke  noch 
eine  gewisse  Anzahl  geschrieben  hat.  In  Bezug  hierauf  hat 
schon  E.  Lombard  die  zutreffende  Bemerkung  gemacht :  «Noiis 
avons  dans  sa  jireface  au  to7ne  V  de  son  Thrdtre,  imblie  en  1628, 
la  preuve  que  Vincroyable  fecondite  de  nofre  poete  ne  fit  que 
s'accrottre  encore  avec  rage.»  *)  Die  hier  in  Frage  kommenden 
Dramen  hat  nun  Rigal  gar  nicht  berücksichtigt.  Wenn  wir 
aber  den  Umstand  in  Betracht  ziehen,  dass  gerade  in  dieser 
Zeit  der  Eiufluss  der  Spanier  und  vornehmlich  derjenige 
Lope  de  Vegas  in  der  gleichzeitigen  dramatischen  Lite- 
ratur Frankreichs  bemerkbar  wird,  •')  so  ist  es  sehr  wahr- 
scheinlich, dass  auch  Hardy  davon  nicht  unberührt  blieb, 
sondern  dem  Geschmacke  seines  Publikums  auch  jetzt  ent- 
gegenkam, wie  er  es  stets  gethan  hatte. 

Es  ist  geradezu  unbegreiflich,  wie  Eigal  das  wichtige 
Moment  —  die  Entstehungszeit  der  uns  bekannten  Stücke  —  so 
völlig  hat  übersehen  können.  Die  von  Hardy  herausgegebenen 
Dramen  berechtigen  durchaus  nicht  zu  einer  Schlussfolgerung  be- 
treffs der  Quellen  derjenigen  Stücke,  welche  nach  ihnen  entstan- 
den sind,  und  die  grösstenteils  gerade  in  die  Periode  fallen,  wo 

')  cf.  Avis  du  V.  tome. 

")  Le  Theätre  d'Alexandre  Hardj',  Paris  1624 — 1628;  neu  heraus- 
gegeben von  Stengel,  Marburg-Paris  1884.     6  Bde.     S«. 

»)  cf.  Rigal  a.   a.  0.  p.  37,  38. 

*)  Etüde  sur  A.  Hardy,  in  Ztschr.  für  neufr.  Spr.  etc.  1879  I.  170. 

^)  ßotrous  La  Bague  de  Voubli  vom  Jahre  1628  ist  eine  Nach- 
ahmung von  Lopes  La  sortija  del  olvido,  s.  unten  p.  10.  Die  Komödie 
Les  Galanteries  du  Duo  d'Ossone  von  Mairet  kommt  hier  nicht  in  Be- 
tracht, da  sie  nicht,  wie  Parfaict  (a.  a.  0.  IV.  343)  angibt,  1627  erschien, 
sondern  wahrscheinlich  erst  1632  (cf.  E.  Dannheisser,  Zur  Chro- 
nologie der  Dramen  J.  de  Mairets,  i.  d.  Festschrift  für  K.  Hofmann  etc. 
p.  45  f.) 
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zuerst  spanische  Komödien  in  Frankreich  bekannt  wurden. 
Was  nützt  uns  Rigals  Hinweis  darauf,  dass  Hardy  in  seiner 
Didon  nicht  die  gleichnamige  Komödie  des  Spaniers  Virues, 
oder  dass  er  im  Coriolan,  in  der  Mariamm,  der  Procris  und  der 
Histoire  ethiopique  nicht  die  gleichbetitelten  Stücke  Calderons 
nachgeahmt  habe'?^)  Dass  vor  1625  ein  Einfluss  spanischer 
Komödien  auf  die  französische  Bühne  nicht  stattgefunden  habe, 
war  laugst  bekannt,  und  dass  Calderon  von  Hardy  geplündert 
worden  sei,  hat  wohl  niemand  behauptet.  Und  wenn  dann 
Rigal  aus  jener  Thatsache  die  Folgerung  zieht:  «Hardi/  n'a  pas 
imite  et,  sans  doiite,  il  n'a  ims  comiu  les  tragedies  que  Vltalie, 
l'Espagne,  VAngleterre  avaient  publiees  sur  les  sujets  traites  par  lui,»  '■') 
so  spricht  er  damit  eine  Behauptung  aus,  die  er  nicht  be- 
wiesen hat,  und  die  er  nie  imstande  sein  wird  zu  beweisen, 
bevor  nicht  alle  nach  der  Ausgabe  von  1624 — 1628  entstan- 
denen Dramen  Hardys  entdeckt  und  auf  ihre  Quellen  hin 
untersucht  worden  sind. 

Da  wir  also  Eigals  Ansichten  nicht  beipflichten  können, 
so  kehren  wir  zu  dem  Standpunkte  zurück,  den  die  meisten 
Forscher  vor  dem  Erscheinen  des  Bigalschen  Werkes  dieser 
Frage  gegenüber  eingenommen  haben,  jedoch  mit  der  Be- 
schränkung, dass  wir  nicht,  wie  sie,"^)  einen  Einfluss  spanischer 
Dramen  auf  Hardy  als  erwiesen  betrachten,  sondern  einen 
solchen  nur  für  sehr  ivahrscheiiiUch  halten. 

Bleibt  es  also  vorläufig  noch  dem  Gutdünken  des  Einzelnen 
überlassen,  das  Mass  des  Einflusses  der  spanischen  Dramatiker 


')  a.  a.  0.  p.  237. 

')  ibid.  —  Auch  Lombard  (1.  c.  p.  174)  ist  geneigt,  aus  einer 
Äusserung  Hardys  zu  schliessen  squ'il  ne  connaissait  pas  l'ecole  espa- 
gnole,  ou  du  moins,  qu'il  ne  la  jugeait  pas  digne  d'etre  imitee»; 
p.  176  behauptet  er  geradezu:  »Hardy  n'imita  pas  les  Espagnols.  Je 
n'ai  rien  trouve  dans  ses  pieces  qui  put  me  faire  croire  qu'il  connüt 
leur  theätre^. 

^)  Nisard  glaubt,  dass  Hardy  nicht  nur  eine  Anzahl  spanischer 
Dramen  bearbeitet  habe,  sondern  dass  er  auch  seine  Methode  Lopa  de 
Vega  verdanke  (I).  Histoire  de  la  litt.  fr.  Paris  1881.  II.  95.;  cf. 
auch  Lotheissen  a.  &.  O.  I.  302. 


auf  Hardy  zu  bestimmen,  so  können  wir  dagegen  das  Ver- 
hältnis Hardys  zu  den  spanischenNovellisten  wenigstens 
annähernd  feststellen.  Fünf  bzw.  sechs  von  den  uns 
erhaltenen  41  Stücken  des  Dichters  sind  spani- 
schen Novellen  entlehnt.  Schon  Parfaict  ^)  nennt  drei 
dieser  Stücke,  während  Puibusque  ^)  sie  sämtlich  anführt,  ohne 
indes  die  betreffenden  Quellen  mitzuteilen.  Nachdem  dann 
mehr  oder  weniger  richtige  Ansichten  über  dieselben  geäussert 
waren,')  versichert  uns  Rigal,  dass  die  Komödien  Cornelie, 
La  Force,  cht  sang  und  La  helle  Egi/ptienne  den  Novellen  des 
Cervantes,  Fregonde  denjenigen  des  Diego  Agreda  y 
V a r g a s ,  Felismene  der  Diana  Montemayors  entlehnt 
seien,*)  während  er  betreffs  der  Liccrece  ^)  bemerkt,  der  Dichter 
scheine  sie  irgend  einer  italienischen  Novelle  entnommen  zu 
haben. ^)  Er  gibt  dann  Analysen  der  französischen  Stücke, 
ohne  jedoch  auf  eine  Vergleichung  derselben  mit  ihren  Quellen 
einzugehen. 

Diese  wenigen  Nachahmungen  Hardys  sind  jedoch  ein 
unsicherer  Massstab  für  die  Beurteilung  des  Einflusses  der 
spanischen  Litteratur  auf  ihn  selbst  sowohl  als  auf  seine  Zeit- 
genossen. Über  die  grosse  Zahl  der  letzteren  sind  wir  natür- 
lich noch  schlechter  unterrichtet.'')  Denn  wie  der  bei  weitem 
grösste  Teil  der  Stücke  Hardys,^)  so  sind   auch    die  meisten 


')  a.  a.  O.  IV  125,  165,  209;  es  sind  dies  die  den  Novellen  des 
Cervantes  entlehnten  Dramen  Cornelie,  La  Force  du  sang  und  La  belle 
Egyptienne. 

2)  a.  a.  0.  II.  403. 

■■')  Schack  II.  682;  Ticknor  III.  153,  154;  Lombard  (Z.  f.  neufrz. 
Spr.  u.  Litt.  1879,  L  852  ff.) 

*)  a.  a.  0.  p.  244. 

^)  Puibusque  a.  a.  O.  IL  403  bezeichnet  die  Lucrece  als  span. 
Ursprungs. 

'')  a.  a.  ü.  243.  Anm.  5.  —  Lombard  (Z.  f.  neufr.  Spr.  u.  Litt. 
1879,  I.  379)  meint,  sie  sei  aus  dem  Spanischen  genommen. 

')  Eine  umfangreiche  Liste  derselben  gibt  Puibusque  a.a.  0.  IL  405  f. 

*)  Über  den  Einfiuss  Hardys  auf  P.  üorneille,  s.  Lombard  in  Z. 
f.  neufrz.  Spr.  u.  Litt.  1879,  I.  173,  und  K.  Nagels  Dissertation:  Alex. 
H.'s  Einfl.  auf  P.  C,  Marburg  1884.  8^,  abgedruckt  in  den  Ausg.  u.  Abh. 
aus  d.  Geb.  der  rom.  Phil.  Nr.  28.  (Cf.  Ztschr.  für  neufrz.  Spr.  u.  Litt. 
1885.     VIL  Ref.  p.   102  f.) 
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Dramen  seiner  Zeitgenossen  für  uns  verloren.  Doch  wer  sagt 
uns,  wie  viele  unter  ihnen  aus  dem  unerschöpflichen  Novellen- 
schatze der  Spanier  ihre  Stoffe  entlehnt,  wie  viele  von  dem 
eben  aufgehenden  Sterne  Lope  de  Vegas  ihre  Strahlen  ge- 
borgt haben? 


2.  Rotrou, 

In  den  dreissiger  Jahren  des  XVII.  Jahrhunderts  be- 
ginnt der  spanische  Einfluss  auf  das  französische  Theater  sich 
mehr  und  mehr  geltend  zu  machen,  bis  derselbe  mit  dem  Er- 
folge des  „Cid"  eine  fast  unumschränkte  Herrschaft   erlangt. 

Der  Anfang  dieser  Periode  der  Herrschaft  des  spanischen 
Einflusses  wird  am  besten  durch  Jean  Rotrou  bezeichnet.^) 
Fast  zwei  Drittel  seiner  uns  erhaltenen  Dramen  sind  spani- 
schen Ursprungs.^) 

Der  erste,  welcher  uns  eine  Zusammenstellung  der  spani- 
schen Quellen  Eotrous  geliefert  hat,  ist  Puibusque.'^)  Doch 
seine  Angaben  sind  auch  hier  oberflächlich.  Nachdem  bereits 
im  „Mercure"  vom  Jahre  1722*)  die  Quelle  des  Venceslas  von 
einem  Anonymus  bekannt  gegeben  war,  finden  wir  bei 
Puibusque   folgendes  Quellenverzeichnis : 

Occasions  perdues  —  Ocacion  perdida  (Lope  de  Vega), 

L'heureuse  Constance  —  (Lope  de  V.), 

La  belle  Alfrede  —  ,  Hermosa  Älfreda  (Lope  de  V.), 

Laure  pers,ecutee  —  Nif;e  perseguida  (Bermudez), 

Don  Bernard  de  Cabrere  —  Adversa  fortuna  de  Don  Bernardo 

de  Cahrera  (Lope  de  V.), 

')  Rigal,  De  Tetablissement  de  la  Tragedie  etc.  S.  15.  (Vgl.  damit 
J3annheisser  in  d.  Z.  f.  neufrz.  Spr.  u.   Litt.  1892.  XIV.  ßef.  S.  182  ff.) 

-)  Vgl.  Stiefel  im  Litteraturbl.  für  germ.  und  rom.  Phil.  1884. 
Sp.  287. 

■»)  a.  a.  O.  II.  414,  415. 

*)  Fevrier  18.  19.    Vgl.  .Parfaict,  Eist,  eto  VII.  180  Anra. 
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Venceslas  —  No  hay  padre  siendo  rcy  (Fr.  de  Rojas), 

Don  Lope    de  Cardoune  —    Don  Lope  de   Cardona   (Lope 

de  Vega). 

Ausserdem  werden  noch  folgende  Stücke  Rotrous  als 
Nachahmungen  spanischer  Originale  genannt :  V Hypocondriaque, 
ou  le  Mort  amoureAix,  Les  deux  pucelles.  Hercide,  Celle,  ou  le  Vice- 
roi  de  Naples,  Don  Alvar  de  Lune.  La  Bagiie  de  l'oubli  ist  gar 
nicht  erwähnt,  obgleich  der  Dichter  selber  in  seinem  avis  au 
lecteur  bekennt ,-.  dass  dieses  Stück  «-une  pure  traduction  de 
l'auteur  csparjnol  de   Vega»   sei.-*) 

Seh  a  ck  -)  hat  die  Angaben  Puibusques  zum  Teil  kritiklos 
übernommen,  indem  er,  statt  Lopes,  nur  Mira  de  Mescua 
als  Verfasser  der  Adversa  fortnna  de  D.  Bernardo  de  Cabrera 
bezeichnet  und  die  bis  dahin  unbekannte  Quelle  der  Bague  de 
l'ouhli  —  La  sortija  del  olvida  vou  Lope  —  mitteilt.  Dass  er  in 
der  Laura  perseguida  Lopes  die  Quelle  der  Laure  persecutee 
entdeckt  hat,  ist  kein  besonderes  Verdienst,  da  er  in  seinen 
„Nachträgen"  merkwürdigerweise  die  frühere,  richtige  An- 
gabe durch  eine  falsche  ersetzt.^) 

Lucas  hält  die  Komödien  Rotrous  für  allzu  gering- 
wertig, um  sich  länger  mit  ihren  Quellen  zu  beschäftigen: 
seine  eigenen  spanischen  Nachahmungen  scheinen  ihm  das 
allgemeine  Interesse  in  höherem  Grade  zu  verdienen.  Eine 
oberflächliche  Vergleichung  des  Venceslas  mit  seiner  Quelle 
ist  alles,  was  er  uns  bietet.^)  Auch  Jarrys  Essai  sar  les 
ceuvres  dramatiques  de  J.  R.  bedeutet  in  dieser  Beziehung 
keinen  Fortschritt,  da  der  Verfasser  sich  damit  begnügt  hat, 
Puibusques  Angaben  zu  wiederholen.  ^)  Von  den  übrigen 
Stücken  Rotrous  ist  vor  allem  der  Veritahle  Saint  Genest  Gegen- 
stand der  Quellenforschung  geworden.  Descljanel  veröffent- 
lichte zuerst  in  seinem  Romayitisme  des  Classiques  ^)  zwei  Vorlagen 


1)  Cf.  Parfaict  IV.  418. 

'■^)  Gesch.  der  dram.  Litt,  und  K.  in  Sp.  II.  683. 
^)  Hier  wird  Guevaras  lieinar  despues  de  morir  als  Quelle  genannt. 
Nachtr.  III.  104. 
*}  a.  a.  O.  III.  220  fi'. 
")  Chap.  IV.  p.  80. 
«)  I.  269. 
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dieser  Komödie :  Le  Marti/re  d'Adrian  von  L,  Cellot, 
und  L'Illustre  Comedien ,  ou  le  Marti/re  ^de  Saint  Genest  von 
Desfontaines.  ^)  Was  er  indes  über  Rotrous  Verhältnis  zu 
seinen  Quellen  sagt,  ist  entschieden  ungerecht.  Bezüglich  der 
letzteren  behauptet  er  nämlich:  «R.  s'empara  aussi  de  cette 
autre  piece;  il  la  greffa  sur  la  premiere»,  und  fügt  dann  in 
wegwerfendem  Tone  hinzu :  «Et  eomme  il  faut  tuer  ceux  que 
Von  vole ,  il  intitula  sa  jriece  Le  Veritable  St.  Genest». 
Persons  Verdienst  ist  es,  in  Lopes  El  Fingido  Verdadero  die 
Hauptquelle  des  Verit.  St.  G.  entdeckt  und  das  Verhältnis 
dieser  beiden  Stücke,  sowie  die  Beziehungen  des  Venceslas  zu 
seiner  bereits  von  Schack  mitgeteilten  Quelle  durch  eingehende 
Vergleiche  beleuchtet  zu  haben,-)  Im  übrigen  haben  sowohl 
Person^)  als  Hemon^)  Puibusques  Angaben  vertrauensvoll 
übernommen,  ohne  sie  auf  ihre  Richtigkeit  hin  zu  prüfen. 
Erst  Stiefel  hat  die  herrschenden  Irrtümer  beseitigt,  indem 
er  feststellte,  dass  weder  die  Hermosa  Älfreda  die  Quelle  der 
Belle  Alfrede,  noch  Don  Lope  de  Cardona  diejenige  des  Don  Lope 
de  Cardonne  ist,  und  dass  Rotrou  in  seiner  Laure  j^ersecutee  die 
Laura  pcrseguida  Lopes  fast  wörtlich  übertragen  hat.^) 

Die  letzte  und  umfassendste  Schrift  über  das  Verhältnis 
Rotrous  zu  den  Spaniern  ist  die  Abhandlung  von  G.  Steffens: 
Jean  de  R.  als  Nachahmer  Lope  de  Vegas.^)  Der  Verfasser  bietet 
zunächst  eingehende  Analysen  von  Rotrous  La  Bague  de  l'ouhli, 
Les  Occa^ions  perdues,  L'heureiise  Constance,  Laure  perseaiitee  und 
ihrer  Quellen.  Die  übrigen  Komödien  Rotrous  finden  nur  kurze 
Erwähnung.     Steffens  beschränkt  sich  darauf,  die  bereits  von 


1)  Vgl.  Parfaict  VI.  363;  Lotheissen:  Gesch.  der  fr. Lit.  im  XVII.  J. 
II.  361. 

-)  C'f.  Person:  Histoire  du  Veritable  Saint  Genest.  Paris  1882. 
p.  25-78,  und:  Histoire  du  Venceslas.  Paris  1882.  p.  29  ff.  (Vgl.  Stiefels 
Recension  im  Literaturbl.   f.    germ.  u.  rom.  Phil.     1884.     V.    284  ff.) 

3)  Hist.  du  Ver.  S.  G.  p.  10  ff. 

*)  Rotrou,  Theätre  choisi  p.  p.  Hemon.  Paris  1883.  p.  42  N.  1.  (Cf. 
Stiefel  a.  a.  O.  Sp.  395-400.) 

•^)  ibid.  p.  400. 

•*)  Siehe  Stiefels  Recension  derselben  in  Z.  f.  nfr.  Spr.  etc.  1893. 
XV.  Ref.  35  ff.  Mir  ist  diese  Kritik  erst  nach  Abfassung  meiner  Arbeit 
zu  Händen  gekommen.  —  Vgl.  auch  Revue   critique  1893,  XVIII.  354  ff. 
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Stiefel  erkannten  Irrtümer  Puibusques/)  Schacks  und  anderer 
zu  beseitigen,  um  darauf  die  ihm  bekannten  Quellen  Rotrous 
mitzuteilen  : 

1.  Die  Quellen  der  Belle  Alfrede  sind  unbekannt;  jedoch 
vermutet  er.  dass  Rotrou  zwei  oder  gar  drei  spanische 
Stücke  in  dieser  Komödie  contaminiert  habe. 

2.  Die  Quelle  zu  Rotrous  Heureux  Navfmge  ist  wahr- 
scheinlich Lopes  El  naufragio  prodigioso. 

3.  Belissair er-. ist  aus  Mescuas  El  exemplo  mayor  de  la  des- 
dicha  y  el  grau  Capitan  Belisario  geschöpft  worden. 

4.  Die  Quelle  des  Don  Bernard  de  Cabrerc  ist  La  culversa 
fortima  de  Don  Bernardo  de  Ccibrera. 

5.  Die  Quelle    des  Don  Lope   de    Cardonne  ist  unbekannt. 
Das  Verdienst  Steffens'  ist  es  vor  allem,  in  Lopes  El  poder 

vencido  y  el  amor  premiado  und  Mircid  u  quien  alabais  zwei  Quellen 
der  Heureuse  Consfance  erkannt  und  die  Vorlage  des  BeUssaire 
gefunden  zu  haben.  Granz  ist  er  jedoch  seiner  Aufgabe  nicht 
gerecht  geworden,  denn  er  hat  den  Veritahle  Saint  Genest  mit 
Stillschweigen  übergangen.  Dieser  Mangel  der  Arbeit  von 
Steffens  ist  um  so  auffallender,  als  Stiefel  in  seiner  Recension 
der  Histoire  du  Ver.  St.  Genest  von  Person  darauf  aufmerk- 
sam gemacht  hatte,  dass  mit  der  Studie  Persons  die  Quellen- 
untersuchungen über  dieses  Stück  noch  lange  nicht  abge- 
schlossen seien.  ") 

Dieser  Ül)erblick  zeigt  uns,  welch  weites  Feld  der  Rotrou- 
Forschung  noch  übrig  bleibt.'^)  Jedenfalls  aber  dürfen  wir 
hoffen,  dass  eine  demnächst  von  Stiefel  zu  erwartende  Arbeit 
über  die  spanischen  Quellen  Rotrous  diese  Frage  ihrer  Lösung 
um  ein  Beträchtliches  näher  bringen  wird. 

*)  Puibusques  Werk  scheint  indes  dem  Verfasser  unbekannt  ge- 
wesen zu  sein,  da  er  dasselbe  an  keiner  Stelle  erwähnt. 

-)  Cf.  Literaturbl.  etc.  V  286.  St.  weist  auf  die  Möglichkeit  hin, 
dass  Rotrou  auch  Lopes  San  Adrian  y  Natalia  (es  ist  dies  vielleicht 
die  Quelle  der  oben  p.  11  genannten  Komödie  Celiots)  und  El  niejor 
Represe7itante  San  Gines  benutzt  haben  könne. 

*")  Nachträglich  sei  noch  Calderons  Novelle  Las  dos  Doncellas  als 
Quelle  von  Les  deux  pucelles  genannt;  (vgl.  Eahlsen:  Span.  Quellen 
der  dram.  Litt,  besondei-s  Englands  zu  Shakspeares  Zeit  in  Ztschr.  für 
vergl.  Littg.  N.  F.  VI.  Heft  III  p.  158). 
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3.  Pierre  Corneille. 

Die  Bedeutung  der  spanischen  Literatur  für  Pierre  Cor- 
neille und  Moliere  ist  natürlicherweise  eingehender  erforscht 
worden.  Wenn  wir  indes  irotz  mannigfacher  Untersuchungen 
grossen  Meinungsverschiedenheiten  über  das  Verhältnis  dieser 
beiden  Dichter  zu  den  Spaniern  begegnen,  so  erklärt  sich  dies 
aus  dem  Umstände,  dass  sie  im  allgemeinen  ihre  Vorlagen 
mit  grosser  Freiheit  behandelt  ha])en.  und  dass  infolgedessen 
dem  subjektiven  Urteil  des  Kritikers  oft  allzu  viel  Raum  ge- 
geben ist.  Dazu  kommen  verkleinernder  Neid  und  blinder 
Enthusiasmus,  die  nie  im  Gefolge  grosser  Männer  fehlen,  und 
die  auch  P.  Corneilles  und  Molieres  erhabene  Gestalten  nicht 
verschont  haben. 

Über  Corneilles  dichterische  Bedeutung  sind  von  jeher 
die  verschiedensten  Ansichten  laut  geworden.  Und  merk- 
würdig, in  den  meisten  Fällen  haben  sich  die  Litterarhistoriker, 
wenn  es  sich  um  Vergleichungen  seiner  Stücke  mit  ihren 
spanischen  Vorbildern  handelte,  zu  Gunsten  der  letzteren  ent- 
schieden. Besonders  die  neueren  spanischen  Kritiker  urteilen 
fast  sämtlich  ablällig  über  Corneille,  wo  immer  sich  ein  Ver- 
gleich mit  einem  ihrer  Landsleute  bietet.^)  Der  Cid-Streit 
vor  allem  zeigt  uns,  wie  grundverschieden  die  Ansichten  der 
Kritiker  über  Corneilles  Dichtertaleut  sind  und  mit  welchem 
Eifer  dieselben  noch  in  unserer  Zeit  einander  befehden.-) 

Von  den  vielen  ästhetischen  Aufsätzen  über  den  Cid  C.s 
und  seine  Quelle  sind  auffallend  wenige  rein  objektiv  gehalten. 
Die  Zahl  derjenigen  Kritiker,  welche  die  Nachahmung  als 
eine  Verschlechterung  des  Originals  betrachten,  ist  entschieden 

')  Vgl.  z.  B.  Menendez  y  Pelayo  (Coli,  de  Escr.  Gast.  Madrid  s.  a. 
80)  XXII.  237,  239,  242  etc..  und  Rom.  Alv.  Espino :  Ensayo  historico-critico 
etc.     Cadiz  1876.     4». 

-)  Eine  Geschichte  des  Cid -Streites  findet  man  bei  Lotheissen 
(a.a.O.  in.  205  ff.),  Marty-Laveaux  (3lol.-Ausg.  III.  16  ff.),  Hunger: 
Der  Cid-Streit.  Diss.  Leipzig  1891  (cf.  Kört.  Z.  1892.  XIV.  Ref. 
9—11 ;  Literaturbl.  1892  Nr.  1  Sp.  16  f.). 
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überwiegend.  Selbst  einige  Franzosen  haben  die  Mocedades 
dem  Cid  ihres  Landsmannes  vorgezogen,  wenngleich  sie  sich 
von  dem  Extrem  fernhalten,  in  das  einige  Deutsche  und 
Spanier  verfallen  sind. 

Von  den  Corneille  feindlichen  Kritikern  des  Cid  sind  be- 
sonders bemerkenswert  Schack  (Gesch.  d.  dr.  Litt.  etc.  IL 
430  ff.)  und  Klein  (Gesch.  d.  Dr.  X.  653  f.,  660  if.),  die 
beide  nicht  selten  in  ihrem  Urteil  Gehässigkeit  zeigen,  während 
der  Amerikaner- Ticknor  ^ )  und  die  Franzosen  E.  Ferriere, ') 
A.  Fee,  "^j  H.  Lucas  '*')  objektiv  zu  sein  sich  bemühen  und  ihre 
für  Corneille  ungünstigen  Ansichten  mit  grösserer  Schonung 
entwickeln.  Ihnen  gegenüber  sind  Puibusque  (s.  a.  a.  0.  IL 
95  ff.),  St.  Beuve,  ^)  Lotheissen,  ^)  Mahrenholtz,  '^)  und  vor 
allem  Viguier  ^)  zu  nennen,  welche  uns  über  das  wahre  Ver- 
hältnis des  Cid  zu  seiner  Quelle  Aufschluss  geben.  ^) 

Die  Coraedia  Las  Mocedades  del  Cid  von  Guilhen  de  Castro 
wurde  zuerst  von  Scudery  als  Quelle  des  Cid  erkannt  und 
in  seinen  Ohservations  sur  le  Cid  veröffentlicht.  Dieselbe  galt 
allgemein  als  die  alleinige  Vorlage  bis  zum  Jahre  1774,  wo 
Voltaire  bekanntlich  noch  ein  anderes  Stück,  den  Hvjo  hon- 
rador   de   su  padre   von  B.  Diamante,   als  Quelle  des  Cid   be- 


1)  a.  a.  0.  II.  305. 

^)  «Litterature  et  Philosophie:   Corneille  et  G.  d.  Castro., ->  Par.  1865. 

')  «Etudes  sur  l'ancien  theätre  espagnol.j  Paris  1873:  Les  trois  Cid 
(Castro,  Corneille,  Diamante)  pp.  1 — 147. 

*)  rDocuments  relatifs  ä  l'histoire  du  Cid.  5  Paris  1860.  Ich  ver- 
weise hier  zugleich  auf  die  Arbeit  Borns:  '^Quel  merite  faut-il  attacher 
au  Cid  de  Corneille  etc.?)     Lippstadt  1877.     8^. 

•'•)    -Nouveaux  Lundis.)     29  fevrier,  7  et  14  mars  1864. 

6)  •  Gresch.  der  fr.  Litt,  etc.2>  II.  183  ff.;  vgl.  auch  Deschanel:  «Le 
Romantisme  etc.»  p.  67  ff.  ;  H.  Lucas  a.  a.  0,  III.  171  ff. 

^)  Literaturblatt  1892  Nr.  1  Sp.  17. 

*)  Citiert  von  Marty-Laveaux  III.  207  ff. 

**)  Von  den  Verteidigern  des  Cid  ist  noch  Hemon  (Introductiou  au 
theätre  de  C),  und  Larroumet  (Ausgabe  d.  Cid)  zu  nennen.  Den  An- 
griffen Schacks  und  Kleins  gegenüber  ist  der  Wert  und  die  Be- 
deutung des  Cid  übertrieben  worden  von  E.  Lintilhac,  der  in  einer 
Rede  am  14.  März  1889  die  Mocedades  Castros  und  obendrein  die 
ganze  Poesie  der  Spanier  dem  Drama  seines  Landmanns  opfert,  Cf. 
Merimee,  Schluss  der  Einleitung  s.  Ausg.  d.  Mocedades. 
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zeichnete.')  Dieser  sonderbare  Irrtum  des  Meisters  wurde 
von  seinen  Schülern  weitergetragen,  so  dass  er  bis  über  die 
erste  Hälfte  unseres  Jahrhunderts  hinaus  noch  zu  finden  ist.-) 
Erst  im  Jahre  1861  wurde  von  Don  Cayetano  Alberto  de  la 
Barrera  y  Leirado  durch  Auffindung  von  Prozessakten  des 
Diamante  festgestellt,  dass  dieser  erst  im  Jahre  1626  geboren, 
und  dass  daher  jeder  Einfluss  seines  Hijo  honrador  auf  den 
Cid  ausgeschlossen  ist.'"') 

In  den  Observations  fand  sich  auch  die  erste  Vergleichung 
des  Cid  mit  seiner  Quelle.  Aus  welchem  Grunde  Scudery 
die  wörtlichen  Entlehnungen  Corneilles  aus  den  Mocedades 
zusammengestellt  und  veröffentlicht  hat,  ist  hinlänglich  be- 
kannt. ■*)  Jedenfalls  war  er  nicht  einmal  gründlich  genug  zu 
Werke  gegangen,  um  eine  vollständige  Liste  der  Entlehnungen 
zu  geben. ^)  Corneille  selbst  sah  sich  veranlasst,  dieselbe  zu 
vervollständigen  und  sie  in  den  Ausgaben  seiner  Werke  von 
1648,  1652  und  1655  drucken  zu  lassen.  Doch  auch  seine 
Angaben  waren  nicht  erschöpfend ;  erst  Viguier  hat  sämtliche 
von  Corneille  übertragenen  Stellen  aufgeführt.''') 

Das  Hauptverdienst  der  Untersuchung  von  Bolz  ist,'') 
die  irrtümliche  Ansicht,  dass  Corneilles  Tragödie  Les  Horaces 
eine  Nachahmung  des  Hermano  honrador  Lopes  sei,  beseitigt  zu 
haben.  Vielleicht  hat  der  spanische  Litterarhistoriker  Don 
Eugenio  de  Ochoa  zuerst  jene  Ansicht  ausgesprochen. 
In  seinem Tm^ro  escogido de Lope deVega  heisst  es  nämlich:  «Estamos 
convencidos  d  no  dudmio  de  que  Corneille  tomo  c?e[^]  i^oeia  espanol 

*)  In  dem  «Siecle  de. Louis  XIV>,  ed.  Didot  p.  376. 

2)  Schack  (III.  373)  und  Rapp  (I.  17)  haben  den  Standpunkt  Vol- 
taires noch  nicht  aufgegeben. 

")  Vgl.  A.  de  Latour  im  Correspondant  vom  25.  Juni  1861.  (cf.  Marty- 
Laveaux  a.  a.  O.) 

')  Über  Kleine  Irrtum,  dass  Sc.  die  Mocedades  nur  dem  Namen  nach 
gekannt  habe,  s.  Bolz  a.  a.  O.  p.  8  A.  8a. 

^)  Marty-Laveaux  III.  189  n.  2. 

«)  ibid.  p.  199.  —  Auch  Merimee  hat  in  s.  Ausg.  der  Mocedades 
diese  Angaben  unter  den  spanischen  Text  gedruckt;  s.  ferner  Voegelin : 
Herders  Cid  etc.  Einen  Vergleich  des  Cid  mit  Diamantes  Honrador 
etc.  finden  wir  in  der  2.  Aufi.  des  Commentaire  von  Voltaire,  doch  ist 
derselbe  mangelhaft. 

'')  Die  span.   Vorbilder  P.  Corneilles  etc.     1878. 
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el  j)e)isa»ncnto  de  su  tragedin.>.>  ')  Die  französischen  Kritiker 
haben  dieser  Ansicht  beigepflichtet,  und  selbst  Viguier,  der 
überall  sonst  die  Originalität  Corueilles  nachzuweisen  bestrebt 
ist,  sieht  sich  gezwungen,  folgendes  zuzugeben:  «Si  Corneille 
na  pas  eu  de  kä-meme  la  'pensee  d'eerire  une  tragedie  d'Horace,  c'est 
prohablement  Vouvrage  de  Lope  phiiöt  que  tout  antre,  qui  la  lui  a 
suggeree.»-)  Klein  hat  gerade  diesem  Stücke  eine  besondere 
Aufmerksamkeit  geschenkt,  um  auch  hier  durch  höchst  sub- 
jektive Beweisführung  den  französischen  Dramatiker  als  einen 
gewöhnlichen  Theaterskribenten  hinzustellen.^)  Daher  wendet 
sich  Bolz  besonders  gegen  seine  Ausführungen. 

Die  Quelle  des  Mentpiir  —  La  Verdad  sospechosa  von  Alarcon 
—  hat  der  Dichter  selbst  in  der  EpUre  dieses  Stückes  an- 
gegeben, ohne  jedoch  den  Verfasser  derselben  zu  kennen.^) 
Lauge  Zeit  scheint  er  sie  für  eine  Komödie  Lopes  gehalten 
zu  haben,  denn  erst  in  dem  Examen  des  Mcnteur  widerruft  er 
seine  sechzehn  Jahre  früher  in  der  Eptire  gemachte  Behaup- 
tung, indem  er  an  Stelle  Lopes  Alarcon  setzt. ^)  Hier  äussert 
er  sich  zugleich  über  das  Verhältnis  seiner  Komödie  zu  der 
des  Spaniers :  « Cette  piece  est  en  partie  traduite,  en  2)artte 
imitee  de  Vcspagnoh.  Dieses  ganz  allgemein  gehaltene  Urteil 
Corneilles  hat  vielleicht  Voltaire  bewogen,  aus  dem  Mcnteur 
mit  ein  wenig  Übertreibung  eine  tixuluction  ^)  zu  machen. 
Und  als  Übersetzung  ist  dieses  Stück  noch  in  jüngster  Zeit 
von  verschiedenen  Litterarhistorikeru  angesehen  worden.  Ob- 
wohl bereits  Puibusque'')  durch  eingehende  Analysen  die  grosse 
innere  Verschiedenheit  des  Menteur  und  der  Verdad  Sospechosa 
hervorgehoben,   und  Chasles   durch   genaue  Vergleichung   von 


1)  cf.  Bolz  a.  a.  0.  S.  25. 

2)  Marty-Laveaux  III.  428. 
«)  a.  a.  0.  X.  319  ff. 

*)  Marty-Laveaux  etc.  IV.  119. 

^)  ibid.  IV.  137.  —  Trotzdem  findet  sich  jener  Irrtum  noch  bei 
G-odefroy:  Hist.  de  la  litt.  f.  etc.,  Poetes  I.  442. 

6)  V.  behauptet  jedoch,  dass  Corneille  aucli  hier  sein  Vorbild  über- 
trofl'en  habe.    Cf.  Schmid  im  Arch.  für  Littg.  IV.  172. 

')  a.  a.  O.  II.  160  f. 
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Quelle  und  Nachahmung  die  Ansichten  Puibusques  bestätigt 
hatte,  ^)  stellt  dennoch  Lucas  die  Komödie  Corneilles  fast  als 
eine  sklavische  Nachahmung  der  spanischen  hin.-)  Eine  ver- 
gleichende Analyse  der  beiden  Stücke  gibt  ferner  Viguier  im 
Appendix  zum  Menteur  (Marty-Laveaux  IV.  243  S.),  wäh- 
rend Schmids  ^)  und  Scolas  *)  Arbeiten  über  den  Menteur 
und  seine  Quelle  hauptsächlich  wegen  einer  vorurteilsfreien, 
ästhetischen  Kritik  unser  Interesse  in  Anspruch  nehmen. 
Gleichwohl  sind  dieselben  zu  einseitig.  Statt  daher  mit  ihnen 
Alarcon  über  Corneille  zu  stellen,  stimmeu  wir  lieber  dem 
Urteile  Lotheissens  bei:  „Doch  ging  er  selbständig  vor, 
verlegte  den  Schauplatz  des  Lustspiels  nach  Frankreich  und 
gab  seinen  Personen  rein  französische  Natur.  Auch  ver- 
einfachte er  die  Verwicklung  der  Alarconschen  Dichtung,  um 
die  Charakterzeichnung  zu  vertiefen."  ■^) 

Das  Original  zu  der  Sinte  du  Mmteur  (1643)  —  Amar  sin 
saber  d  quien  von  Lope  de  Vega  —  wird  ebenfalls  vom  Dichter 
in  seiner  Epitre  angegeben.  Eine  Vergleichung  dieses  Stückes 
mit  seiner  Quelle,  die  unsere  Aufmerksamkeit  verdiente, 
existiert  unseres  Wissens  nicht.  Ticknor,  Schack  und  Klein 
scheinen  dieses  schwache  Produkt  der  Corneilleschen  Muse 
einer  Besprechung  nicht  für  wert  gehalten  zu  haben,  imd  auch 
Puibusque  vermeidet  hier,  sich  auf  eine  Quellenvergleichung 
einzulassen,  die  für  seinen  Landsmann  nur  nachteilig  aus- 
fallen würde.  Bemerkenswert  sind  noch  die  Bemarqiies  sur  la 
snite  du  Menteur  comme  imiiation  d'une  comedie  de  Lo^ye  de  Vega, 
welche  Viguier  in  der  Corneille-Ausgabe  von  Marty-Laveaux 


^)  Etudes  etc.  p.  116. 

-)  a.  a.  0.  III.  219. 

•'')  Corneille,  Le  Menteur.  La  Suite  du  M.,  im  Arch.  f.  Littg.  187.5. 
IV.  166  ff. 

*)  Scola:  Corneilles  Menteur  und  Groldonis  11  Biigiardo  in  ihrem 
Verhältnisse  zu  Alarcons  La  Verdad  Sospechosa.  Frog.  d.  Staats- 
realsch.  z.  Pilsen  1883.  8".  (Cf.  Z.  f.  neufrz.  Spr.  u.  Litt.  1884,  VI.  Ref. 
166  f.) 

•'')  Molieres  Leben  und  Werke  etc.  p.  23  f.  —  Über  den  Einfluss 
äes  Menteur  auf  Moliere,  vgl.  Mahrenholtz  in  den  Franz.  Studien.  1881. 
IL  59,  62  ff. 

Münchener  Beiträge  z.  romanischen  u.  engl.  Philologie.  VI.  2 
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mitteilt,  und  die  die  ITberlegenheit  des  spanischen  AVerkes  so 
recht  beleuchten,^) 

iils  Quelle  des  Herarlins  wurde  im  Mai  1724  in  einer 
anonymen  Abhaudhmjsf ,  betitelt  Lettre  ecrite  aux  autevrs  die 
Mercure  snr  la  tragedie  d'Heradms,  die  Komödie  Calderons  Eh 
esta  vida  todo  es  verdad  y  todo  mentira  bezeichnet.  -)  Der  Verfasser 
glaubt  die  Priorität  des  spanischen  Stückes  dadurch  beweisen 
zu  können,  dass  er  die  grössere  Vollendung  und  die  künst- 
lerische Einheit  ^des  französischen  hervorhebt :  «II  irest  pas 
vraisemblabk  que  Ccddcron  efit  deßgure  de  la  sorte  im  sujet  aussi 
heau,  s'il  avait  eu  devant  les  yeiix  Vouvrage  de  notre  poete  francais 
Au  contraire,  il  est  naturel  que  Cwneüle,  frajype  des  grandes  heautes 
que  faisait  nmtre  im  siijet  susceptihle  -par  lui-meme  dt(  j;ai/ie7?'gi<e 
sublime  qui  caracterise  la  tragedie,  s'eu  est  cnipare  .  .  .»  Diese 
Ansicht  fand  allgemeine  Zustimmung.  Voltaire,  wie  gewöhn- 
lich übertreibend,  stellt  den  HcraeUus  als  eine  sklavische  Nach- 
ahmung des  Calderonscheu  Stückes  hin,"^)  während  Puibusque 
dies  harte  Urteil  zu  mildern  sucht :  «Les  detix  auteurs  out  suici, 
dai/s  le  dercloppenieitt  de  la  mhne  Situation,  ime  route  entieremcut 
differente.»  *)  Schack,  Hartzenbusch  und  Klein  ^)  vertreten  auch 
hier  den  anti-Corneilleschen  Staudpunkt.  Gegen  die  ersten 
beiden  und  gegen  Voltaire  wendet  sich  nun  Viguier,  indem  er 
die  Originalität  des  Heraclius  auf  Grund  der  Annales  ecclesiastici 
des  Baronius,  aus  denen  nach  des  Dichters  eigener  Aussage 
der  Stoff  dieses  Stückes  genommen  ist,  zu  beweisen  sucht. *^) 
Doch  auch  seine  Ausführungen  sind  nicht  überzeugend.") 

Einen  Vergleich   des  Heraclius    mit  seiner  mutmasslichen 


1)  s.  Bolz  p   16,  vgl.  auch  Ernst  Schmid,  im  Arch.  f.  L.  IV.  174  tf. 

2)  s.  Marty-Laveaux  Y.  118  fi". 

^)  vgl.  dessen  Dissertation  sur  l Heraclius  de  Calderon. 

*)  a.  a.  0.  II.  148.  —  Ph.  Chasles  lässt  sich  von  seinen  subjektiven 
Gefühlen  so  sehr  fortreissen,  dass  er  Calderons  Drama  ein  monstre 
nennt,  während  er  den  Heraclius  als  wie  des  creations  les  jj/»»  chaudes 
et  les  plus  interessantes  de  tont  son  theätre  bezeichnet.  a.  a.  ü. 
458.  459. 

^)  XI,  II.  483  0'.  Seine  Analyse  ist  durchaus  subjektiv  und  unkritisch. 

«)  Marty-Laveaux  V.  134-140. 

'')  Ihnen  gegenüber  stehen  die  Ansichten  der  neueren  spanischen 
Kritiker.     Ausser  Hartzenbusch  erwähne   ich    bes.  Menendez  y  Palayo. 
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Quelle  bietet  uns  die  bereits  geuaimte  anonyme  Abhandlung 
vom  Jahre  1724.  Hier  finden  Mir  auch  zuerst  die  beiden 
Stellen  verzeichnet,  in  denen  die  Stücke  eine  sprachliche  Ähn- 
lichkeit aufweisen.') 

Immerhin  ist  es  gewagt,  auf  Grund  jener  Stelleu  die 
Abhängigkeit  Corueilles  zu  behaupten,  selbst  wenn  die  Prio- 
rität der  Komödie  Calderous  nachgewiesen  würde.  Und  wir 
werden  hier  kein  Bedenken  tragen,  dem  Dichter  selbst  Glauben 
zu  schenken,  wenn  er  uns  in  seinem  ^ka^^ew  versichert :  «Cette 
tragedie  a  encore  plus  d'efibrt  d'invention  que  celle  de  Eodogtme».-) 

Die  Quellen  des  Don  Sanche  d' Aragon  werden  von  Corneille 
selbst  in  dem  Examen  dieses  Stückes  angegeben.^)  Was  die 
Autorschaft  des  Palacio  confnso  anlangt,  so  entscheiden  sich 
Puibusque  "*)  und  Schack  ^)  für  Lope,  Ticknor '')  für  Mira 
de  Mescua.  Eine  nennenswerte  Arbeit  über  das  Verhältnis 
dieses  Stückes  zu  seinen  Quellen  existiert  meines  Wissens 
nicht. 

Zum  Schlüsse  erwähne  ich  noch,  dass  man  auch  in  den 
Erstlingswerken  Corneilles  spanische  Elemente  vermutet  hat. 
Puibusque  hat  zuerst  auf  die  Verwandtschaft  dieser  Stücke 
mit  den  comedias  de  capa  y  de  espada  aufmerksam  gemacht: 
«Ses  pieces  de  debut  sont  toutes  dans  le  goüt  du  jour;  ce  sont  des 
comedies  qui  reproduisent  avec  une  fidelitS  malheureuse  la  compli- 
cation  de  Vintrigue  espagnole  et  le  raffinement  du  style  italien».'') 
Ebenso  erklärt  E.  Schmid  mit  Bestimmtheit:  „Es  sind  sämt- 
lich Intriguenstücke,  die  den  comedias  de  capa  y  de  espada  der 
Spanier  nachgeahmt  sind."^)  Leider  hat  diese  Behauptung 
noch   zu   keiner    eingehenderen  Untersuchung   des   spanischen 


^)  Abgedruckt  bei  ilarty-Laveaux  119,  120. 

-)  Marty-Laveaux  148. 

')  c  Cette  piece  est  toute  d'invention,  mais  eile  n'est  pas  tonte  de  la 
mienne.  Ce  qii'a  de  fastueux  le  premier  acte  est  tire  ahme  comedie 
espagnole,  intitulee  el  Palacio  confnso  etc.?-     Cf.  ]\Iarty-L.  V.  414. 

*)  II.  154. 

5)  II.  684. 

6)  II.  330. 
')  II.  85. 

*)  Corneille  als  Lustspieldichter,  in  d.  Archiv  f.  d.  Stud.  d.  neuer.  Spr. 
Band  L.  287. 

9* 
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Einflusses  auf  jene  Komödien  angeregt.^)  Dass  wir  jedoch 
einen  solchen,  mag  er  nun  direkt  oder  indirekt  gewesen  sein, 
annehmen  müssen,  ist  ausser  Zweifel,  da  bereits  vor  dem  Er- 
scheinen der  Mclite  Rotrou  und  wahrscheinlich  auch  Hardy 
Stücke  von  Lope  bearbeitet  hatten.-) 


4.  Moliere. 

Dass  auch  über  den  Einfluss  des  spanischen  Dramas  auf 
Moliere  die  Ansichten  der  Kritiker  oft  sehr  verschieden  sind, 
ist  natürlich.  AVenn  aber  hier  der  Streit  nicht  dieselbe  Aus- 
dehnung angenommen  hat,  wie  bei  Corneille,  so  liegt  das 
wohl  hauptsächlich  an  dem  Umstände ,  dass  Moliere  den 
Spaniern  erst  in  zweiter  Linie  verpflichtet  war.^)  Ausserdem  hat 
Moliere,  im  Gegensatz  zu  Corneille,  stets  die  Liebe  und  Verehrung 
seiner  Landsleute  genossen,  und  es  sind  nur  wenige  deutsche 
Gelehrte,  die  teils  aus  engherzigem  Patriotismus,  T^de  W.  v. 
Schlegel  und  Eichendorö'.  teils  aus  vorgefasster  Antipathie 
gegen  alles  Französische,  wie  Schack  und  Klein,  dem  grössten 
Lustspieldichter  aller  Zeiten  seine  Krone  zu  rauben  versucht 
haben.  Ihnen  gegenüber  hat  Moland,'')  vor  allem  aber 
Humbert  ^),  die  Grösse  Molieres  mit  Wärme  verteidigt. 


*)  P.  Langenscheidt  geht  in  seiner  Untersuchung  über  die  .Tugend- 
dramen des  P.  Corneille  etc.  Berlin  1885,  8",  nicht  auf  die  Quellenfrage 
ein.  (Cf.  Z.  f.  neufrz.  Spr.  u.  Litt.  1885,  VII.  Ref.  53  E. ;  Litteraturbl.  1885, 
VI.  294  f.) 

■-)  vgl.  oben  p.  7. 

^)  L'influence  du  theätre  espagnol  sur  notre  grand  poete  comique 
n'est  pas  comparable  ä  celle  exercee  par  le  theätre  italien.:  (Moland: 
.^l.  et  la  Comedie  ital.  1867.     Pref.  p.  III.) 

^)  In  seiner  Mol. -Ausgabe  von  1863 — 64. 

^)  S.  Hnmbert:  Mol..  Shakesp.  und  die  deutsche  Kritik,  1869. 
(cf.  Gosche's  Archiv  II.  309) ;  von  demselben :  Deutschlands  Urteil  über 
Mol.  Oppeln,  1883.  8».  (cf.  Kört.  Z.  1882,  IV.  ßef.  241.  Deutsche 
Litteraturz,  1883  Nr.  27;  ßl.  f.  lit.  U.  1883  Nr.  27);  von  demselben: 
Schlegel  und  3[ol. ,  in  Kört.  Z.  1885,  VII.  Suppl.  IIL  14-52;  von 
demselben:  Englands  Urteil  über  Mol.  Bielefeld,  1878.  8^'.  (cf.  Herr. 
Arch.  1879  LXI.  348  ff.;  Lit.  CBl.  1878  Nr.  51;  Rev,  crit.  1886  Nr.  12). 
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Das  Verhältnis  Molieres  zur  spauischen  Komödie  ist  zii- 
sammeuhängend  von  Humbert  (Moliere,  Shakesp.  etc.  p.  9  f.) 
und  nach  ihm  von  Mahreuholtz  dargestellt  worden.^)  Der 
Letztere  ist  der  Ansicht,  dass  schon  a  priori  die  Annahme 
statthaft  sei,  «dass  Moliere  dem  spanischen  Drama  gegenüber  grössere 
Freiheit  und  Selbständigkeit  (als  seinen  italienischen  und  latei- 
nischen Vorbildern  gegenüber)  bewahrt,  und  dass  er  aus  ihm 
nur  vereinzelte  Sceneii,  u)  der  geordnete  Motive,  unbedeutende  Charakter- 
züge, nicht  die  Grundgedanken  und  Grundxüge  seiner  dramatischen 
Schöpfungen  entnommen  hahe».'^)  Beweise  a  posteriori  für  die 
Richtigkeit  jener  Annahme  werden  dann  von  Mahrenholtz  in 
reicher. Fülle  beigebracht.  Im  einzelnen  hat  Moliere  folgende 
Entlehnungen  bei  den  spanischen  Dramatikern  gemacht: 

La  discreta  enamorada  von  Lope  ist  als  eine  Quelle  der 
Ecole  des  maris  schon  lauge  bekannt  gewesen.  Dass  man  auch 
in  Calderous  Guardate  del  aqua  mansa  eine  Vorlage  dieses 
Stückes  vermutet  hat,  erfahren  wir  von  Puibusque,  denn  dieser 
lässt  weder  die  eine  noch  die  andere  gelten,  Schack  ^)  nennt 
als  eine  dritte  Quelle  Moretos  Ko  paede  se  gardar  iina  mujer, 
doch  gibt  er  diese  Ansicht  bald  Avieder  auf,  und  erklärt 
in  den  Nachträgen  (III.  104) :  „M.s  Ecole  des  maris  bietet 
zwar  in  einzelnen  Scenen  Reminiszenzen  aus  Lopes  Discreta 
enamorada,  ist  aber  im  wesentlichen  aus  Mendoza's  El  marido 
hace  mujer  genommen."  Diese  Bemerkung  ist  bisher  unbe- 
achtet geblieben.  Despois  sowohl  als  Mahrenholtz  greifen 
die  erste  Ansicht  Schacks  au,  ohne  zu  wissen,  dass  der  Ver- 
fasser dieselbe  längst  wieder  aufgegeben  hatte.  Die  zweite 
von  Schack   angegebene   Quelle    verdient  indes   Beachtung.^) 

Eine  flüchtige  Durchsicht  der  Komödie  El  marido  hace 
mujer  genügt,  uns  von  der  grossen  Ähnlichkeit  derselben  mit 
der  E.  d.  m.  zu  überzeugen.  Es  sind  auch  hier  weniger 
äussere   Berührungspunkte,   als   vielmehr  die  Ähnlichkeit   der 


*)  Mol.  in  seinem  Verhältnis  zur  span.  Komödie,  in  Herr.  Arch. 
1878,  LX.  284  -  294. 

-)  ibid.  p.  284. 

»)  a.  a.  0.  III.  448. 

*)  El  marido  h.  m.  ist  auch  von  R.  A.  Espino  als  Quelle  der  E. 
d.  m.  angegeben  (Ensayo  etc.  p.  142). 
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Charaktere  und  die  beiden  Stücken  gemeinsame  Idee,  welche 
vermuten  hissen,  dass  Moliere  die  Komödie  Mendozas  als 
Vorlage  benutzt  habe.  ^)  Lotheissen  scheint  spanischen 
Einfluss  bei  diesem  Stücke  nicht  anzunehmen,  da  er 
sich  mit  der  Behauptung  begnügt,  Moliere  verdanke  seine 
Anregung  den  Adelphi  des  Terenz.-)  Mahrenholtz  hingegen 
hält  La  discreta  enamorada  für  die  einzige  spanische  Quelle  und 
weist  nach,  dass  die  Intrigue  und  die  Personen  des  Ergaste 
imd  der  Lisette  in  der  E.  d.  m.  der  Komödie  Lopes  entlehnt 
sind.  3) 


')  Es   ist  hier  nicht  der  Ort,   durch  eine  eingehende  Vergleichung 
beider  Stücke  das  Verhältnis  derselben  ausführlich  darzulegen;  ich  führe 
hier  nur  die  Worte  Don  Juans  an.    die  den  Grundgedanken  der  spani- 
schen sowohl   als   der  franz.  Komödie  wiedergeben,  und  die  31.  in  freier 
Übertragung  der  Lisette  in  den  Mund  legt: 
Don  Juan;      Vos  con  nuevo  desatino, 
y  descaminado  empeno, 
no  atinais  ä  que  es  Camino  ? 
lo  que  pensais  que  es  despeüo. 
La  mujer  que  mas  se  muestra 
flaca,  quando  va  ä  perderse, 
firme  suele  mantenerse- 
en  la  confianza  nuestra. 
Mas  si  con  desconfianza 
la  tratamos,  vengativa 
todo  lo  arrastra,  y  derriba 
basta  la  misma  esperanza. 
Lis. :     Pensez-vous  apres  tout,  que  ses  precautions 

Servent  de  quelque  obstacle  ä  nos  intentions  ? 
Et  quand  nous  nous  mettons  quelque  chose  ä  la  tete, 
Que  l'homme  le  plus  fin  ne  soit  pas  une  bete? 
Toutes  ces  gardes-lä  sont  visions  de  fous  ; 
Le  plus  sür  est,  ma  foi.  de  se  fier  en  nous; 
Qui  nous  gene  se  rnet  en  un  p^ril  extreme, 
Et  toujours  notre  bonheur  veut  se  garder  lui-meme, 
C'est  nous  inspirer  presque  un  desir  de  pecher, 
Que  montrer  tant  de  soins  de  nous  en  empecher; 
Et  si  par  un  mari  je  me  voyais  contrainte, 
J'aurais  fort  grande  pente  ä  confirmer  sa  crainte. 
•')  Mol.  s.  L.  u.  s.  VV.  p.  129. 
3)  a.  a.  0.  p.  287. 
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Das  Vorbild  des  Amonr  meckcin  ist  nach  Schack  ^)  die 
Venganxa  de  Tamar  von  Tirso,  während  Mahrenholtz  über- 
zeugt ist,  dass  Moliere  die  Idee  seines  Stückes  dem  Acero  de 
Madrid  von  Lope  entlehnt  hat,  indem  er  später  hinzufügt: 
„Eine  Benutzung  der  Venganxa  de  Tamar  von  Tirso  de  Molina 
ist  weniger  augenscheinlich,  als  die  bisher  unbeachtet  gebliebene 
des  Acero.^)  Puibusque  geht  entschieden  zu  weit,  wenn  er 
(a.  a.  O.  II.  229)  behauptet:  «Son  Am.  med.,  ne  doit  rien  d 
Tirso  de  Molina  ni  ä  personne.y> 

Als  die  dritte  Nachahmung  einer  spanischen  Vorlage  be- 
zeichnet Mahrenholtz  den  Charakter  Belises  mAenFemmes 
savantes,  der  „in  seinen  Grundzügen  auf  die  Melindres  de  Beliza 
Lopes  zurückzuführen  sei"',  während  die  Gestalt  der  Beatrix 
in  Calderons  Komödie:  No  hay  biirlas  co)t  el  amor  der  Ar- 
mande wie  der  Belise  zum  Modell  gedient  habe.^)  Die 
letztgenannte  Quelle  wird  bereits  von  Puibusque  angeführt, 
der  jedoch  behauptet:  «Dona  Beatrix  ressemhle  moins  d  Belise 
qu'u  Madeion  des  Frecieuses  ridkules».*)  Ausser  jenen  beiden 
spanischen  Komödien  nennt  Schack  noch  ein  drittes  Stück, 
welches  den  F.  s.  als  Vorlage  gedient  habe :  La  Presumida  y 
la  Hermosa  von  Zarate.'^)  Ein  eingehender  Vergleich  ist  je- 
doch nur  zwischen  dem  Stücke  Calderons  und  den  F.  s.  ver- 
anstaltet. Die  Bemerkung  Schacks  nämlich,  dass  diese  Komödie 
eine  Nachahmung  von  Xo  hay  hurlas  sei,  6)  hat  Humbert  ver- 
anlasst, durch  eine  genaue  Vergleichung  der  beiden  Stücke 
jene  aufs  Geratewohl  ausgesprochene  Ansicht  gründlich  zu 
widerlegen.') 


')  a.  a.  O.  II.  685.  Seh.  behauptet  indes  nur  von  Sc.  III  und  IV 
des  II.  Aktes,  dass  sie  entlehnt  seien.  Auch  Despois  pflichtet  dieser 
Ansicht  bei.     (Mol. -Ausgabe  i,  d.  Grands  Ecrivains  V.  284). 

2)  In  d.  Franz.  St.  von  Körting  II.  196,  197. 

3)  Herr.  Arch.  LX.  289. 

*)  a.  a.  O.  II.  229.     Schon    der   Franzose  Viardot  hat  diese  Quelle 
genannt  (cf.  Humbert  a.  a.  O.  p.  65.). 
")  a.  a.  0.  III.  448. 
6)  III.  293. 
')  Im  Arch.  f.  d.  St.  d.  n.  Sp.  1858,  XXIII.  63  ff. 
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Auch  über  die  Quellen  des  Don  Juan,  ou  le  Festin  de  Pierre 
sind  verschiedene  Ansichten  geäussert  worden.  Im  Gegensatz 
zu  Moland  ^)  und  Laun'^)  behaupten  Mahrenholtz  (p.  291)  und 
Lucas  (III.  226  ff.),  Moliere  habe  direkt  aus  Tirsos  Burlador 
de  Sevilla  y  convidado  de  piedra  geschöpft.  Lotheissen  ^)  ist  hin- 
gegen der  Meinung,  dass  „aus  einer  italienischen  Posse  Moliere 
das  kühnste  Stück  des  Jahrhunderts  geschaffen  habe",  während 
Deschanel^)  geringschätzig  urteilt,  der  Don  Juan  sei  aus  dem 
spanischen  Originale  und  dessen  französischen  und  italieni- 
schen Bearbeitungen^)  zusammengeschweisst;  das  Stück,  sagt 
er,  sei  <am  peu  hdclSe,  pas  tres  bien  fondue,  nieUe  d'eU'inents 
disparats  —  espKcgnols  —  italiens  —  franrais ,  parisiens  et  p)ro- 
viriciaux,  eile  amalgame  le  comique  et  la  terreur,  eile  se  moque  de 
l'nnite  de  Heu,  et  eile  a  raison.»  Was  hier  mit  Bestimmtheit 
ausgesprochen  ist,  kann  indes  kaum  mehr  als  eine  Vermutung 
sein,   da  der  Beweis   dafür   nur  sehr  schwer  zu  erbringen  ist. 

Von  den  zahlreichen  Untersuchungen  über  den  Frstin  de 
Pierre  und  seine  spanische  Quelle  seien  hier  noch  besonders 
genannt  diejenigen  Puibusques  (II.  236  ff.),  Lucas'  (III. 
226  ff.),  Launs  und  Engels.*') 

Schliesslich  erwähnt  Mahrenholtz  noch  die  Princesse 
d'Elide,  in  der  Moliere  seinem  Vorbilde  Desden  con  el  Desden 
von  Augustiu  Moreto  „mit  grösserer  Abhängigkeit  als  jemals" 
gefolgt    sei. ■^)      Diese    schon     längst    l)ekannte    Quelle^)    ist 


^)  Oeuvres  de  Moliere  III.  339. 

-)  S.  Moliere  und  Tellez,  i.  Arch.  f.  Litg.  III.  367  ff. 

»)  Mol.  etc.  p.  272. 

*)  Le  Romantisme  d.  Cl.  p.  297. 

^)  Von  diesen  Bearbeitungen  sind  die  bekanntesten  die  italienische 
von  Giliberti  und  die  französischen  von  Villiers  und  Dorimond;  vgl. 
hierüber 3[;ihreiiholtz  in  HerrigsArch.  1880,  LXIII.  p.  1 — 12;  Deschanel 
a.  a.  0.  p.  288  fi'.;  Laun  a.  a.  O. 

")  Zwei  Kapitel  aus  der  Geschichte  der  Don-Juan  Sage,  in  Kochs 
Ztschrift  f.  vergl.  L.  I.  292  fi'. ;  ferner  von  demselben :  Die  Don  Juan- 
iSage  auf  der  Bühne,  zum  29.  Okt.  1887,  ein  Werk,  welches  ich  nicht 
habe  einsehen  können.  —  Burgtorf  hat  in  seiner  Etüde  esthet.  et  er.  etc. 
die  Quellenfrage  gar  nicht  berücksichtigt. 

')  a.  a.  O.  293. 

*)  Bereits  Cailhava  (Etudes  etc.  p.  116)  nennt  dieselbe. 
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auch  von  den  eifrigsten  Verteidigern  des  grossen  Dichters  nie 
bestritten  worden.^)  Dass  das  Verhältnis  dieser  beiden  Stücke 
noch  nicht  Gegenstand  einer  eingehendei'en  Untersuchung  ge- 
worden ist,  erklärt  sich  wohl  aus  der  verhältnismässig  geringen 
Bedeutung  der  Moliereschen  Komödie.  Im  übrigen  verweise 
ich  auf  Mahi'enholtZj  welcher  (a.  a.  0.  S.  293)  die  haupt- 
sächlichsten Berührungspuukte  anführt.-) 

Diese  Aufzählung  der  spanischen  Entlehnungen  Molieres 
vervollständigt  Mahrenholtz  in  seiner  trefflichen  Abhandlung 
Molieres  Lehen  und  Werke,  die  im  Jahre  1881  erschien.'')  Hier 
weist  der  Verfasser  noch  auf  die  Ähnlichkeit  des  Schlusses 
im  Etourdi  mit  Calderons  Lustspiel  Der  Verborgene  und  die 
Verkappte  hin,  ohne  jedoch  bei  einem  Vergleich  der  Parallel- 
stellen zu  verweilen.*)  Und  während  er  eine  Benutzung  des 
El  pero  del  hortelano  Lopes  für  den  Tartvff'e  ^),  und  der  Presumi- 
da  y  la  Herniosci  Zarates  für  die  Femmes  sav.  **)  in  Abrede  stellt, 
behauptet  er,  dass  am  Schlüsse  des  Medeein  medgre  lui  Lopes 
Äcero  de  Madrid  „in  Kontribution  gesetzt"  sei.'^)  Ob  uud  in 
Avie  weit  diese  Angaben  lichtig  sind,  bleibt  vorläufig  dahin- 
gestellt, da  der  Verfasser  leider  die  Beweise  dafür  nicht  bei- 
gefügt hat. 

Wie  bei  dem  grossen  Corneille,  so  ist  auch  bei  Moliere 
in  den  meisten  Fällen  der  Quellen-Nachweis  mit  bedeutenden 
Schwierigkeiten  verbunden,    da  Moliere  nach  seinem  geuialen 


^)  Vgl.  Moliere-Despois  IV.  93  fi'.,  wo  sich  aucb  eine  kurze  Kritik 
beider  Stücke  findet. 

-)  Zu  ei'wähnen  ist  schliesslich  noch  das  Urteil  des  Italieners 
Signorelli,  wenngleich  dasselbe  sehr  subjektiv  gehalten  ist  (Storia  critica 
de'Teatri  1787,  bzw.  1813  VII.  93). 

')  In  d.  Franz.  Studien  1881,  II.  (cf.  die  Zusammenstellung  der 
vielen  über  dies  bedeutende  Werk  erschienenen  u.  z.  T.  sehr  gedanken- 
reichen Kritiken  in  d.  Z,  f.  rom.  Philol.,  Bibliogr.  für  1881.  p.  59.  ßibl.  f. 
1882  p.  52).  Von  diesen  Besprechungen  ist  nur  eine  —  die  eines 
Anonymus  in  den  (rrenzboten  vom  Jahre  1881  —  völlig  ablehnend, 
z.  T.  sogar  gehässig. 

*)  ibid.  IL  71." 

")  ibid.  II.  154. 

6)  ibid.  II.  272. 

')  ibid.  IL  198;  vgl.  auch  Ticknor  a.  a.  0.  IL   181. 
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Ausspruche  Je  jjroids  mon  hien  ou  je  le  trouve  überall  Entleh- 
nungen machte  und  oft  mehrere  Stücke  in  seinen  Komödien 
kontaminierte. 


5.  Scarron. 

a)   Ästhetische  Würdigung  seiner  K  o  m  ö  dien. 

Paul  Scarron  wird  heutzutage  im  allgemeinen  nur  noch  als 
Verfasser  des  R o  m  a  n  Co  ni  i  q  u  e  genannt.  So  lieginnt  G  r  ö  hier*) 
seine  Abhandlung  über  die  Komödien  Scarrons,  um  die  Be- 
deutung seiner  Arbeit  für  die  Wiederbelebung  derselben 
hervorzuheben.  Es  Avird  nun  allerdings  niemand  behaupten 
wollen,  dass  der  Boman  Comique  irgend  einem  anderen  Werke 
unsers  Dichters ,  besonders  seinen  Komödien ,  an  Popularität 
nachstehe,  doch  muss  man  sich  vor  der  Annahme  hüten,  dass 
die  übrigen  Werke  Scarrons  und  mit  ihnen  seine  Komödien 
der  Vergessenheit  anheimgefallen  seien. 

Verfolgt  man  die  während  der  letzten  Jahrzehnte  er- 
schienenen, zahlreichen  Untersuchungen  über  die  Geschichte 
des  französischen  Theaters,  so  gelangt  man  zu  der  Über- 
zeugung, dass  die  Bedeutung  Scarrons  als  Komödiendichter 
mehr  und  mehr  erkannt  worden  ist,  und  dass  daher  die  obige 
Behauptung  Gröhlers,  nach  der  man  das  Gegenteil  annehmen 
müsste,  nicht  ganz  zutrifft.  Berechtigt  wäre  jene  Äusserung 
in  einer  früheren  Zeit  gewesen ,  als  noch  der  absterbende 
Klassicismus  sich  einer  vorurteilsfreien,  objektiven  Forschung 
hindernd  in  den  Weg  stellte.  Noch  La  Harpes  Urteil 
über  den  Dramatiker  Scarron  ist  aus  den  engherzigen ,  un- 
philosophischen Anschauungen  hervorgegangen,  welche  die  ge- 
samte Schule  Voltaires  charakterisieren,  «Ses  deux  jyieces  de 
Jodelet  et  de  JJotn  Japhet  d'ArmSnie,  sagt  er,    sont  deux  pieces  dS- 


')  In  Ztschr.  f.  nfr.  Spr.  u.  Litt.  1890,  XII.  27  ff. 
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goütantes,  indignes  de  la  scene  frangaise.»  ')  Andere  Litterar- 
historiker  jener  Zeit  ignorieren  überhaupt  den  Komödieudichter 
Scarron,-)  und  nur  wenige  suchen  ilim  gerecht  zu  werden.'^) 
Erst  Puibusque  zieht  seine  halb  vergessenen  Komödien 
wieder  an  das  Tageslicht,  indem  er  zugleich  auf  ihre 
Bedeutung  für  die  Meliere- Forschung  aufmerksam  macht: 
«Bien  que  de  Scarrari  ä  MoUere  ü  y  ait  toute  la  difference  du  hur- 
lesqiie  ait  comique,  l'auteur  de  V Amphytrion  et  du  Misanthrope  s'est 
inspire  de  la  gatte  de  Scarron.y>  *)  Die  Stimme  Puibusques 
verhallte  indes,  ohne  sogleich  gehört  zu  w^erden.  C  h  a  s  1  e  s  ^) 
übergeht  die  Komödien  unseres  Dichters  wiederum  mit  Still- 
schweigen, während  Guizot  noch  im  Jahre  1862  das  Urteil 
ausspricht :  «Je  ne  parlerai  point  des  eomedies  de  Scarron,  ouirages 
malhenreux  que  des  intrigiies  compliquees  sans  inUret,  une  folie  tri- 
viale saus  natiirel  et  burlesque  sans  ga-itS ,  ont  laissS  retomber  dans 
Vonhli,  dont  ils  sont  dignes.-»  ^)  Man  kann  nicht  umhin  sich  zu 
wundern,  dass,  nachdem  bereits  auf  die  Bedeutung  der  Komö- 
dien Scarrons  hingewiesen  war,  ein  Gelehrter  wie  Guizot 
unfähig  war,  sich  zu  einer  vorurteilsfreien  Würdigung  der- 
selben durchzuringen.  Die  Litteraturgeschichteu  Schacks ') 
und  Ticknors^)  erwähnen  Scarron  nur  als  Nachahmer  der 
Spanier,  während  FourneP)  ausgewählte  Partieen  aus  dem 
Ecolier  de  Salamanque  und  dem  Marqiiis  Ridicule  veröffentlicht, 
um  dem  dramatischen  Talente  des  Dichters  Anerkennung  zu 
verschaffen.      Seit  dieser  Zeit   ist  mm   das  Interesse  au  den 


')  Couis  de  litterature  etc.     1799—1805.     VII.  228  ff. 

-)  z.  B.  Geoffroy:     Cours  de  Litt.  dram.     Paris,  1819.     6  Bde.     8». 

■')  z  B.  Bret  (Moliere-Ausg.  Paris  1773.  6  Bde.  S^.  I.  14  Anm.): 
«II  fauten  convenir,  c'est  a  cette  gaite,  quoique  peu  naturelle,  des  Jode- 
lets,  que  la  natio7i  dut  son  heureux  et  premier  degoüt  pour  les  fahles 
romanesques  et  fades  des  Scuderys,  des  Sallebrais,  des  Gilberts,  des  de 
Brosse.  > 

^)  Hist.  comp,  des  litt.  esp.  et  fr.     1843.     II.  187. 

^)  Etudes  sur  l'Espagne.     1847. 

<■■)  Corneille  et  son  temps.     Nouv.  Ed.     Paris  1880.     p.  473. 

')  Gesch.  der  dr.  K.  u.  L.  in  Sp.  etc.     1845-46;  2.  Aufl.  1854 

»)  History  of  Sp.  L.  etc.     1849. 

»)  Les  Contemporains  de  Meliere  Paris,  1863—75.  3  Bde.  8".  (cf.  III. 
405  ff.) 
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Komödien  Scarrons  immerfort  gewachsen,  zumal  die  mächtig 
aufblühende  Moliere- Forschung  derselben  ihr  Interesse  zu- 
gewendet hat.  Mol  and  erkennt  in  ihnen  den  Ausgangs- 
punkt einer  neuen  Entwicklungsphase  der  französischen  Ko- 
mödie,') während  Despois  in  der  Moliere -Ausgal)e  vom 
Jahre  1873/82  zuerst  bestimmter  auf  die  Beziehungen  der 
Komödien  Scarrons  zu  denen  Moliei'es  hingewiesen  hat.-) 
Einen  Beweis  für  das  wachsende  Interesse  an  den  Komödien 
unseres  Dichters  Inetet  uns  ferner  Fourniers  leider  ziemlich 
mangelhafte  ^)  Gesanitausgabe  derselben  vom  Jahre  1879.*) 
Wenige  Jahre  später  (1881)  erschien  dann  das  bereits 
oben  (p.  25)  erwähnte,  grundlegende  Werk  von  Mahren- 
lioltz  Moliercs  Lehen  und  Werke  vom  Standpunkt  der  heutigen 
Forschung ,  in  welchem  der  Verfasser  die  l)ei  Despois  sich 
findenden  Angal)en  vervollständigt  und  den  Einliuss  der 
Dramen  Scarrons  auf  den  grössten  französischen  Lustspieh 
dichter  annähernd  erschöpfend  dargestellt  hat. 

Am  wichtigsten  jedoch  für  die  Würdigung  Scarrons  als 
di'amatischer  Dichter  ist  das  1888  erschienene  Werk  Mo- 
rillots  Scarron  et  le  genre  hmicsque.  Am  Schlüsse  seiner 
Untersuchungen  fasst  der  Verfasser  sein  Urteil  über  die  Be- 
deutung der  Scarronschen  Komödien  in  die  Worte  zusammen  : 
«II  a  revendiquS  Vigalite  du  comique  et  du  tragique,  et  mime  la  su- 
periorite  du  premier ;  ence  sens  on  peid  dire  (juil  est  le  pere  de  la 
comMie  cn  France,  aussi  hien  que  Moliere:  il  lui  a  donne  son  rang. 
en  attendant  que  Moliere  lui  donne  ses  titres  de  gloire.»  ^) 


')  iPaul  Scarron  s'abandomiant  ä  sa  verve  burlesque  ouvre  une 
veine  ä  pari  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  trop  mepriser.y  (Oeuvres  comjA.  de  Moliere 
1863—64.     7  Bde.;  I.  p.  XXXI.) 

-)  Vgl.  weiter  unten  pp.  32.  33. 

^)  Siehe  Morillot  p.  6. 

•*)  Der  Don  Japhet  d'Armenie  war  bereits  1878  von  A.  Rion  ein- 
zeln herausgegeben  (Paris.  18'\). 

^)  a.  a.  0.  p.  312.  (^'gl.  damit  (iröhler  a.  a.  O.  p.  65.)  Dass  auch 
der  Geschmack  des  französischen  Publikums  sich  dem  Koniödiendichter 
Scarron  wieder  zuwendet,  beweist  die  im  Februar  d.  J.  stattgehabte 
Aufführung  des  Don  Japhet  im  Theätre  francjais  (cf.  ßevue  bleue,  4 
fevrier  1893). 
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Wir  sehen  also,  dass  der  Komödieudichter  Scarron  der 
Vergessenheit  w-ieder  entrissen  ist.  und  dass  die  litterarische  nnd 
kulturhistorische  Bedeutung  seiner  Komödien  jetzt  immer  mehr 
anerkannt  wird.  Es  muss  uns  daher  einigermassen  wundern, 
wenn  vdv  hemerken,  dass  diese  Stücke  noch  nicht  ernstlicher 
studiert  und  auf  ihre  Quellen  liin  erforscht  worden  sind.  Nur 
der  Jodelet,  ou  le  Maifre  Valet  hat  bisher  eine  eingehende  Be- 
handlung erfahren,  und  zwar  von  Seiten  Gröhlers,  ^)  dessen 
Verdienst  es  ist.  durch  einen  Vergleich  jener  Komödie  mit 
ihrer  spanischen  Quelle  ein  genaueres  Studium  der  Persön- 
lichkeit des  Komödiendichters  eingeleitet  zu  haben. 

b)  Die  Komödien  Scarrons.  ihre  Quellen  und 
ihr  Einflnss  auf  Meliere. 

Die  Komödien  Scarrons  bezeichnen  den  Höhepunkt  des 
spanischen  Einflusses  auf  das  französische  Theater.  Denn 
sie  sind  aller  WahrscheinHchkeit  nach  sämtlich  —  mit  Aus- 
nahme des  ganz  bedeutungslosen  Einakters  Les  boutades  du  Cäpi- 
tain  Matamore  —  den  Spaniern  entlehnt.-,^  Für  eine  richtige 
Beurteilung  derselben  und,  was  noch  wichtiger  ist,  für  eine  ob- 
jektive Würdigung  des  dichterischen  Schaffens  Scarrons  ist 
daher  ein  eingehender  Vergleich  mit  ihren  spanischen  Quellen 
die  erste  und  imerlässHchste  Vorbedingung. 

Das  letzte,  wenn  auch  nicht  vollständigste  Quellenver- 
zeichnis  der  Komödien  Scarrons  bietet  uns  Gröhler  ^)  in  seiner 
oben  genannten  Abhandlung.  Bei  ihm  linden  wir  folgende 
Quellen  angeführt : 

1.  Donde  Jmy  agravios  etc.  von  F.  de  Eojas  ist  die  Vor- 
lage des  Jodelet,  ou  le  Mmtre  Valet.  Puilnisque.  der  diese  Quelle 
auch  bereits  nennt,  ist  hier  in  einen  merkwürdigen  Irrtum 
verfallen.  Er  hat  sich  nämlich  durch  den  doppelten  Titel 
der  spanischen  Komödie  irreführen  fassen  und  zwei  verschiedene 


^)  Paul  Scarron  als  Komödiendichter,  in   Ztschrft.   f.  nfr.  Spr.  etc. 
1890.     XII.  27  ff. 

-)  vgl.  Parfaict  a.  a.  O.  VII.  23  ff. 
')  Gröhler  a.  a.  O.  XII.  49  ff. 
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Komödien  augenommen,  von  denen  er  die  eine  —  Donde  hay 
agrarios  no  hay  ?,elos  —  für  die  Quelle  des  Jodelet  DuelUde,  die 
andere  —  Arno  criado  —  offenbar  wegen  der  Ähnlichkeit  der 
Titel  für  diejenige  des  Jodelet,  oii  Je  ]\Mtre  Yalet  gehalten  hat.') 

2.  Don  Japhet  d'Arnienie  ist  dem  Marque:  del  Cigarrcd  des 
Don  Alonso  del  Castillo  Solorzano  nachgeahmt.  Puil)usque 
und  Schack  halten  irrtümlicherweise  Moreto  für  den  Vei'- 
fasser  dieses  Stückes.-) 

3.  Die  Quelle  des  Gardien  de  soi-meme  wird  ebenfalls  be- 
]-eits  von  Schack  angeführt.  Es  ist  dies  Calderons  i?/ J/m/ö?e 
de  si  luismo.  Puibusque  hingegen  nennt  wieder  eine  unrichtige 
Quelle,  den   Garda  de  si  mismo  von  Calderou. 

4.  La  Fausse  Apparcnce  ist  eine  Nachahmung  von  Calde- 
rons  No  siempre  lo  peor  es  cierto,  wie  schon  Schack  in  seineu 
Nachträgen  bemei'kt  hatte. 

Bei  der  Besjirechuug  des  Eeolier  de  Saknnainjne  fügt 
Gröhler  hinzu,  dass  nach  Fournels  Angabe  dieses  Stück 
Lope  de  Vega  entlehnt  sei,^)  dass  er  jedoch  vergeblich  in  den 
Werken  des  letzteren  nach  dieser  Quelle  geforscht  habe. 
Es  ist  mir  geglückt,  die  Voi'lage  aufzufinden,  nämlich  Eojas' 
Komödie   Obligados  y  ofendidos,  y  gorron  de  Scdamanca.'^) 

Über  das  Verhältnis  des  Jodelet  Dmlliste,  ou  les  trois 
Dorothees  zu  seinen  Vorlagen  haben  bis  heute  grosse  Unklar- 
heiten und  Irrtümer  geherrscht.  Ich  betrachte  es  daher  als 
den  vornehmlichen  Zweck  dieser  x\rbeit ,  dieses  Verhältnis  im 
folgenden  eingehend  zu  behandeln.  —  Fragen  wir  uns  zu- 
nächst, welche  Angaben  über  die  Quelle  des  J.  I).  bisher 
gemacht  worden  sind.     Puibusque  bezeichnet  als  Quelle  dieser 


')  a,  a.  O.  II.  444. 

-)  vgl.  die  Bern,  in  den  Comedias  escogidas  de  Don  Agustin  Moreto 
y  Cahann,  i.  d.  Bibl.  de  aiitores  esi)aNoles  XXXVII,  p.  xxxvi ,  cit. 
von  (iröhler  a.  a.  0.  XII,  51  A.  4. 

»)  Kört.  Ztsclirft.  XII.     54. 

*)  Auch  Morillot,  dessen  Werk  ich  erst  später  in  die  Hand  bekam, 
hat  dieses  Stück  als  die  Quelle  des  Eeolier  erkannt  1.  c.  p.  296. 
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Ivomöcüe  Eojas'  Lustspiel  Doiide  haij  agravios  ho  liayxelos.  wäh- 
rend er  als  das  Original  des  Madre  Volet  den  andern  Titel  der- 
selben spanischen  Komödie,  Arno  Criado,  angibt.^)  Andererseits 
bezeichnen  die  meisten  Forscher  -)  E,emons  Las  tres  mugeres 
6)1  una  als  QueHe  des  Jodelet  DueUiste,  ou  les  trois  Dorothees, 
doch  ähneln  sich  diese  Stücke  nur  in  ihren  Titeln.  Gröhler 
begnügt  sich  hier  mit  der  Bemerkung:  ., Das  Stück  ist.  wie  man 
auf  den  ersten  Blick  erkennt,  ebenfalls  dem  Spanischen  ent- 
lehnt''.^) während  Morillot  anfangs  die  Vermutung  äussert: 
«Ceiie  jjiece  est  encore  imitee  de  l'espagnole,  et  tres  prohahlcment  de 
Francisco  de  Bojas»,  dann  aber  nachträglich  *)  mit  Bestimmt- 
heit behauptet:  «Cest  hien  encore  une  comSdie  de  Rojas ,  intituUe 
El  (sie!)  traicion  biisca  el  castigo».  Diese  Angabe  ist  indes 
nicht  ganz  richtig. 

Scarrons  Jodelet  Diielliste  ist  nämlich,  wie  ich  glaul)e  nach- 
weisen zu  können,  aus  zwei  spanischen  Komödien  kontaminiert, 
von  denen  die  eine  —  Tirsos  Ko  hay  jjeor  sordo  que  el  qtie  no 
quicre  oir  —  unserm  Dichter  die  Grundidee  und  den  Stoff  für 
Akt  II — Y,  die  andere  —  Rojas"  La  traicion  husca  el  castigo 
—  die  Exposition  heferte. 

Die  Quellen  des  Heritier  Bidimde,  des  Marquis  Bidicide  und 
des  Prince  Corsaire  sind  noch  unbekannt. 

Die  allgemeine  Bedeutung,  welche  die  Komödien  Scarrons 
durch  ihren  Einfluss  auf  Moliere  erlangt  haben,  ist,  wie  bereits 
bemerkt  wurde,  ^)  zuerst  von  Despois  in  dessen  Mol.- Ausgabe, 
später  von  R.  Mahrenholtz  bestimmter  hervorgehoben  worden, 
Avährend  Knörich  in  seiner  Untersuchung  über  die  Quellen 
des  Ävare^)  be"udesen  hat,  dass  auch  in  diesem  Stücke  Ele- 
mente Scarronscher  Komödien  enthalten  sind.  Hier  handelt 
es  sich  natürlich  um  greifbare,  äusserliche  Entlehnungen  von 
Situationen  und  Gedanken,  und  insofern  dürfte  der  Einfluss 
Scarrons  auf  Moliere  von  den  s;enannten  Forschern  ziemlich 


^)  a.  a.  O.  II.  444:  vgl.  oben  pp.  29,  30. 

")  et'.  ^lorillot,  Scarron  et  le  g.  b.  etc.     p.  279  Anm.  3. 

3)  a.  a.  O.  p.  47. 

■•)  a.  a.  O.  p.  279.  Anm,  3. 

■^)  s.  oben  p.  28. 

«)  In  d.  Z.  f.  neufi-z.  Spr.  u.  Litt.  1886,  YIII.  51  ft'. 
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erschöpfend  dar.ijestellt  sein.  Wir  durften  daher  erAvarten, 
dass  Gröhler  l)ei  der  Besprechung  der  einzelnen  Stücke 
unseres  Dichters  die  zerstreuten  Bemerkungen  jener  Autoren 
zusammentragen  und  so  den  Eintluss  Scarrons  auf  Mohere 
besser,  als  es  geschehen  ist.  darstellen  würde,  zumal  er  in 
seiner  Einleitung  ^)  betont ,  dass  die  Komödien  Scarrons 
„hinreichendes  Interesse  bieten,  da  sie  auf  die  Zeit  und  Person 
eines  bedeutenden  Mannes  eingewirkt  haben''.  Auch  Morillots 
Angaben  übeiv  die  Beeinflussung  Molieres  seitens  Scarrons 
ermangeln  der  Genauigkeit. 

Da  jedoch  der  Einfluss  der  Komödien  Scarrons  auf 
Moliere  einei-seits  an  und  für  sich  unser  Interesse  in  An- 
spruch nimmt,  andererseit  aber,  insofern  er  einen  indirekten 
spanischen  Einfluss  auf  den  grössten  französischen  Lustspiel- 
dichter bedeutet,  in  dieser  Studie  berücksichtigt  werden  muss, 
stelle  ich  im  folgenden  die  Beziehungen  zwischen  den  Stücken 
Molieres  und  Scarrons  zusammen.-) 

Der  Jodelet,  ou  le  Madre  Valet  ist  sehr  wahrscheinlich  das 
erste  französische  Stück,  in  welchem  ein  als  Herr  verkleideter 
Diener  auftritt  (II,  vii;  III,  vii).  ^)  Man  kann  daher 
möglicherweise  einen  Einfluss  auf  die  Precieuses  ridic.  an- 
nehmen, eine  Komödie,  in  welcher  ebenfalls  Jodelet  und 
Mascarille  in  der  Kleidung  ihrer  Herren  vor  den  Preciösen 
erscheinen.  Die  Apostrophe  des  Mascarille  im  Etourdi  (III,  i) 
erinnert  an  diejenige  Jodelets  (IV,  ii). 

Der  Jodelet  Dueltistr  bietet  noch  mehr   Berührungspunkte : 

I.  Avare  III,  vi  mit  J.  I>.  II,  ii  oder  Y,  ii  (vgl,  Knörich  „Die 
Quellen  des  A."  p.  62).  2.  Bourg.  (revtüh.  II,  m;  II,  iv  mit 
den  letzten  Versen  des  J.  D.  (cf.  Mahrenh.  M.'s  L.  u.  W. 
249—250).     3.  Le  Com  Imaginaire  XVII,  v  433  ff.  mit  J.  I). 

II,  II ;  III.  i;  IV,  Yii  (cf.  Despois,  Moliere- Ausg.  II.  198  A. 
3  u.  5).      4.    Im    Misanthrope    erinnert    Eliautes     „Kunst    zu 


>)  Z.  f.  neufrz.  Spr.  u.  Litt.  1890.  XII.  27  f. 

-)  Über    den    Einfluss    der    Novellen    Scarrons     auf    Moliere    vgl. 
Mahrenholtz  „3I.'s  L.  u.  W.«  pp.  123,  132,  152,  224,  242,  272. 
3)  :\roliere-Despois  II.  23,  24. 
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gefallen"  an  die  Prahlerei  des  Felix  im  J.  D.  J,  i  (cf. 
Morillotp.  282).  5.  Auch  ist  eine  gewisse  Ähnlichkeit  des  ersten 
Aktes  des  Don  Juan  mit  dem  J.  D.  I,  i— in  nicht  zu  verkennen 
(cf.  Morillot  p.  283).  6.  Schliesslich  glaube  ich  annehmen 
zu  dürfen,  dass  die  simulierte  Taubheit  der  Lucinde  in  Le 
Medecin  malgre  lui  (II,  vi)  dei"  der  Lucie  im  J.  D.  (V,  vi) 
nachgebildet  ist. 

Im  Heritier  Ridicule  erinnert  1.  die  Liebe  der  Leonore  zu 
ihrem  Lebensretter  Don  Diegue  an  die  aus  gleichem  Motiv 
entstandene  Neigung  der  Elise  zum  Valere  im  Ärare  (cf. 
Knörich  p.62;  Fournel,  Cont.  deM.  p.50;  Mahrenholtz  p.231). 

2.  Die  List  Don  Diegues  (V,  v  Sc.-Fourn.  p.  186  if.)  an  die  der 
Ariste  der  Fenimes  Sav.   (cf.  Mahreuh.  p.  272 ;  Fournel  p.  50). 

3.  Der  verkleidete  Bediente  Filippin  an  den  Jodelet  und  Mas- 
carille  der  Free.  rid.  (cf.  Fournel  p.  50).  4.  Endlich  findet 
sich  eine  wörtliche  Entlehnung  aus  dem  H.  R  Y,  i  in  den 
Free,  ridic.  1,  m  (cf.  Mol. -Desp.  II.  59  A.  3  und  Parfaict 
a.  a.  0.  VII.  228  f.). 

Im  Ecolier  de  Sal  verfolgt  Scarron  dieselbe  Tendenz 
wie  Moliere  in  den  Prec.  rid.,  wenn  auch  nicht  so  entschieden 
(cf.  Mahrenh.  81).  Der  Grundgedanke  des  Ecolier  ist  ferner 
im  Don  Juan  (III,  iii  f.)  verwertet  (cf.  Gröhler  in  Kört.  Z. 
XII.  60).  Auch  ist  eine  gewisse  Ähnlichkeit  des  Don  Japhet 
IV,  VI  mit  dem  Etonrdi  III,  ix  nicht  zu  verkennen  (cf.  MoL- 
Despois  II.  190). 

Dass  auch  ein  Einfluss  Scarrons  auf  die  Sprache  Molieres 
anzunehmen  ist,  hat  unter  anderen  Despois  nachgewiesen.^) 
Doch  sind  seine  Angaben  nur  spärlich  und  lassen  vorläufig 
diesen  Einfluss  ziemlich  unbedeutend  erscheinen.  Neu  hinzu- 
zufügen W'äre  vielleicht  der  Ausdruck  parier  ckretien  in  den 
welcher  wahrscheinlich  zuerst  in  Scarrons  Ecolier  (I,  m)  ge- 
Prec.  ridic.  (I,  m),  braucht  ist.-) 


1)  Mol.-Despois  I.  492,  498  Anm.:   II.  177  Aum.  etc. 

-)  Hatzfeld  und  Darraesteter  (Diction.)  führen  irrtümlicherweise 
als  ersten  Beleg  für  diesen  Ausdruck  Moliere  an.  Im  übrigen  ver- 
weise ich  betreffs  der  Sprache  Scarrons  auf  W.  Hellgrewe:  Sj^nt.  St. 
über  S.s  Roman  Comique.     Inaug.-Diss.     Jena  1887. 

Müncbener  Beiträge  z.  romanischen  u.  engl.  Philologie.  VI.  o 
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Immerhin  ist  es  schwer,  den  Gesamteinfluss  Scarrons 
auf  Moliere  zu  erfassen.  Denn  hier  lielfen  uns  weniger  äussere 
Vergleiche,  als  vielmehr  die  auf  ein  gründliches  Studium 
beider  Dichter  beruhende  Erkenntnis  ihrer  inneren  Yer- 
w-andtschaft. 

c)  Zwei  Pendants  zum  «Jodelet  Du  eilist  e»  und 
zum  «E  coli  er  de  Salamanque>. 
Im  Jahre  1658  w'urde  auf  dem  Theater  des  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne  eine  Komödie  Lamberts  aufgeführt:  Lcs  Samrs 
jalouses  ou  l'Echarpe  et  le  Bracelct.'^)  In  dem  Avertissevient  mi 
kcfeur  bemerkt  der  Verfasser:  «Je  ne  dissivmlerai  pas  que  le 
sujet  est  tire  de  VEspagnoh,  und  fährt  dann  fort:  «//  a  fcdlu  h 
deguiser  de  sorte,  qu'd  voir  ensemble  Vorigiiial  et  Ja  copie,  on  cmrait 
assex  de  pehte  a  juger  j)ar  oii  il  ressemblent.y^  -)  Dieses  Stück 
ist,  wie  ich  gefunden  habe,  eine  Nachahmung  von  Tirsos 
No  hay  peor  sordo  que  ei  que  no  quiere  oir.  Es  wird  daher  von 
Interesse  sein,  dasselbe  als  Pendant  zu  Scarrons  Jodelet 
Duelliste  näher  ins  Auge  zu  fassen.  Der  Inhalt  ist  nach  Par- 
faict  folgender: 

Le  Comte  Henri,  favori  du  Duc  de  Florence,  est  aime  de 
Lyside  et  de  Camille,  filles  de  Fahie ;  la  jirt'ferance  qu'il  donne 
ä  Vainee  lui  fait  sacrifier  l'echarpe  bleue  qu'il  a  rerue  de  sa  soeur. 
Par  malheur  il  laisse  tornber  Ic  bracelet  dont  Lyside  lui  a  fait 
don;  et  la  jalouse  Camille  le  ramasse.  On  ])eut  aisement  juger 
de  la  Situation  des  deux  sa'urs,  qui  se  flattent  d'abord  qu'elles  trioni- 
phent  l'une  sur  Vautre,  et  se  persuadent  ensuite  etre  trahies  par 
un  infidele.  Henri  obtient  la  gräce  de  Lyside  ^;ar  le  moyen  de 
Philiinn,  qui  sait  y  disposer  Clelie,  suivante  de  cette  demoiselle. 
Camille  surprend  ce  valet,  charge  d'une  lettre,  et  la  lui  arrache; 
Lyside  accourt  aux  cris  de  Fhilipin :  Camille  dechire  promptement 
la  lettre,  et  dit  ä  sa  sceur  que  Henri  n'est  qu'un  traitre,  et  qu'il 
aimeNise,  leur  cousine,  ä  q%ii  ce  billet  etait  adrcsse.  Ce  mensonge 
est  appuye  de  quelque  apparence.  Le  duc,  rebute  des  rigueurs  de 
Camille,  a  ordonne  ä  Henri  de  feindre  de  Vamotir  iwur  Nise,  et 
de  savoir  d'elle  le  nom  du  riial,  qui  s'oppose  ä  son  bonheur: 
en  obeissant  aux  ordres  die  duc,  Henri  s'attire  Vindignation  des 
deux  so'iirs  qui  le  surprennent  en  conversation  avec  Nise.  H  a 
une  seconde  fois   le   bonheur  de  faire   connaitre  son  innocence  ä 

M  Parfaict  VIII.  228, 
^)  ibid.  YIII.  228. 
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Lyside,  mais  un  nouveati  rendez-vous  le  hronille  phis  que  Jamals 
avec  les  deux  sceurs  et  le  rend  ennemi  de  Fable  hur  j)ere  et 
d^Octave,  aniant  de  Nise:  ce  n'est  pas  totit,  sur  le  rapport  de 
Fahle,  le  duc  crolt  que  le  comte  alme  Camllle  et  jure  de  se  venger 
de  cette  trahlson.  Dans  im  tel  embarras,  Henri  cherche  d'abord 
ä  se  jiistlfier  auprcs  de  Lyside.  et  2)rle  Celle,  en  lui  donnant  tm 
dlamant,  de  lui  rendre  ce  Service.  PJilllpln  qul  apergoit  son  maitre 
avec  cette  Soubrette,  devlent  jaloux  ä  son  tour.  et  ne  pouvant  faire 
pls  Vaccahle  d'iiijures.  Henri  n^y  falt  pas  attention,  et  confor- 
■mement  aux  ordres  du  duc,  il  ne  manqiie  pas  de  se  trouver  sous 
le  balcon  de  Nise.  Dans  ce  nioment  Octave  l'attaque  brusquement, 
et  veut  lui  faire  meftre  Vepee  ä  la  main,  devant  quHl  alt  le  temps 
de  s'exjMquer ;  Fable  et  le  duc  ensulte  arrlvent  da7is  le  menie 
dessein.  On  voit  blen  que  c'est  ici  la  catastrophe:  Henri  qu''on 
croyait  un  volage  qul  en  voulait  conter  ä  la  fois  aux  deux  sceurs 
et  ä  la  Cousine  sans  oublier  la  sulvante,  est  recomm  fidele  amant 
de  Lyside;  un  heureux  hynien  couronne  la  constance;  le  duc 
epouse  Camllle.  Octave,  guerl  de  ses  soupcons,  obtlent  Nise,  et 
Phlllpln  Celle,  avec  le  pardon  de  ses  insolents  discours. 

Obgleich  Lambert,  wie  wir  später  sehen  werden, 
viele  Änderungen  an  seiner  Quelle  vorgenommen  hat.  so 
macht  es  uns  doch  nicht  viel  Mühe,  die  Ähnlichkeiten  seiner 
Komödie  mit  der  Tirsos  herauszufinden.  Zunächst  ist  der 
Grundgedanke  beider  Stücke  derselbe:  Ein  junger  Mann, 
der  durch  verschiedene  ungünstige  Umstände  bei  seiner  Ge- 
liebten den  Verdacht  der  Treulosigkeit  erweckt,  wird  am  Ende 
doch  als  unschuldig  erkannt.  Auch  einzelne  Situationen  sind 
beibehalten  worden :  die  eifersüchtigen  Schwestern,  die  sich 
beide  geliebt  wähnen;  die  Geschichte  der  Schleife  und  des 
Armbandes;^)  eine  vermeintliche  dritte  Geliebte  des  Helden, 
die  diesen  in  allgemeinen  Misskredit  bringt;  besonders  der 
dem  Diener  entrissene  Brief  ^)  — ,  alles  das  beweist  deutlich, 
dass  Lambert  die  Komödie  Tirsos  als  Vorlage  benutzt  hat. 
Doch  was  hat  er  aus  derselben  gemacht!  Das  Bestreben, 
seine  Nachahmung  recht  unkenntlich  zu  gestalten,  hat  ihn  dazu 
verleitet,  da  Änderungen  vorzunehmen,  wo  er  nur  Schönheiten 
zerstören  konnte.  Während  bei  Tirso  unser  lebhaftes  In- 
teresse   sich    auf    den    Helden    konzentriert,    dessen   Streben 


*)  Vgl.  unten  p.  64. 
*)  Vgl.  unten  pp.  1\ 


.  72,  73. 
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darauf  gerichtet  ist,  sich  unter  schwierigen  Verhältnissen  von 
der  ihm  zugedachten  Braut  loszumachen,  um  ihre  Schwester, 
die  Verlobte  eines  andern,  zu  erobern ;  während  durch  die 
Listen,  die  er  zu  diesem  Zwecke  anwendet,  jene  spannenden 
Situationen  herbeigeführt  werden,  die  uns  au  einem  für  den 
Helden  glücklichen  x\usgange  zweifeln  lassen ;  während,  mit 
einem  Worte,  die  Handlung  des  spanischen  Stückes  eine  ein- 
heitliche ist,  erscheint  uns  die  Komödie  Lamberts  als  eine 
Aneinanderreihuög  von  unnatürlichen  ,  lose  verknüpften 
Scenen,  in  denen  nicht  die  Logik,  sondern  der  Zufall  herrscht. 
Doch  nun  zum  Ecolier  de  Salamanque  und  den  GSnereux 
Ennemis  Boisroberts ! 

Da  bis  in  die  jüngste  Zeit  über  das  Verhältnis  dieser 
beiden  Nachahmungen  Irrtümer  und  Unklarheiten  geherrscht 
haben ,  gebe  ich  zunächst  nach  Parfaict  den  Inhalt  der 
Komödie  Boisroberts :  ^) 

Timandre,  pere  de  Leonore,  surprend  dans  la  chambre  de 
sa  fille,  Dom  Fernand,  Cornte  de  Belleflenr.  Ce  dernier  evite  le 
ressentiment  de  Timandre  en  se  faisant  ouvrir  la  porte  de  la 
maison;  Timandre  ecrit  ä  Dom  Pedre,  son  fils,  qu'il  croit  ä 
Cascaye  (et  qui  est  ä  Lisbonne,  ville  ouse  passe  la  sehne);  Vamour 
occnpe  Dom  Pedre  a  Lisbonne,  il  aime  Constance,  sreur  de  Dom 
Fernand,  et  en  est  egalemeyit  aime;  le  Comte  Arneste,  frhre  de 
Dom  Fernand  et  de  Constance,  se  croyant  outrage  par  Vamour 
que  Dom  Pedre  ressent  pour  sa  sosur,  vient  accompagne  de  cinq 
braves,  dans  le  dessein  d^assassiner  Dom  Pedre.  Celui-ci  se  de- 
fcnd  et  blesse  mortellement  le  Comte  Arneste ;  Dom  Fernand 
arrive  et  se  Joint  ä  Dom  Pklre  et  le  debarasse  de  ses  assassi7is. 
II  le  fait  entrer  chez  lui,  et  dans  le  moment,  il  apprend  que  celui 
ä  qui  il  vient  de  sauver  la  vie,  vient  de  Voter  ä  son  frere.  Cepen- 
dant  il  fait  sortir  Dom  Pklre  et  suspend  sa  vengeance  jusqiVä 
la  premiere  rencontre.  Dorn  Pklre  qui  a  reru  la  lettre  de  son 
pere,  revient  chez  Dom  Fernand,  et  apres  lui  avoir  montre  la 
lettre  de  Timandre,  il  le  p>rie  de  suspendre  son  courroux  contre 
lui,  jusqu'ä  ce  qu'il  alt  venge  son  pere.  Dom  Fernand  lui  accorde 
non  seulement  sa  demande,  mais  il  Vengage  avec  lui  ä  un  rendez- 
vous  qu^il  a  avec  une  personne  qu'il  aime.  Cette  personne  est 
Leonore.  Dom  Pklre  se  trouve  dans  la  maison  de  son  pere,  qui 
survient  dans  le  moment,  que  Dom  Fernand  est  enferme  dans  la 
chambre  de  Leonore,  le  genereux  Dom  Pklre  s^oppose  a  la  violence 


')  Parfaict  a.  a.  0.  A'III.  92  -94. 
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de  Timandre  et  se  retire  avec  Dom  Fernand;  il  quitte  ce  dernier 
apres  lui  avoir  fait  promettro  de  se  hattre  avec  Ini  dans  Ja  jourvee. 
Dom  Pedre  en  allant  joindre  Dom  Fernand  est  arrete  jyar  des 
archers  et  conduit  en  prison.  Dom  Fernand  vient  le  degager  et 
renouvelle  sa  promesse,  mais  il  ajoute  qu'il  ne  pourra  la  lui  tenir 
que  le  lendetnain,  attendu  quHl  est  oblige  de  vider  une  autre 
affaire.  Cette  aff'aire  est  im  cartel  de  la  j^art  d^ Octavian,  comte 
Flore7ititi,  ä  qui  il  a  donne  un  soufflet ;  cet  Octavian  se  fait 
accomjyagner  de  dix  assassins,  et  lorsqii'il  a  Joint  Dom  Fernand, 
les  assassins  paraissent.  Dom  Pedre  qui  a  ap>j)ris  la  fioire  tra- 
hison  d^ Octavian  se  trouve  ä  propos  pour  secourir  Dom  Fernand. 
Octavian  est  tue  de  la  main  de  ce  dernier,  et  les  complices 
d^  Octavian  j^rennent  la  f'uite.  Cet  evenement  termine  la  querelle  de 
ces  Genereux  Ennemis.  Dom  Fernand  epouse  Leonore,  et  consent 
que  Dom  Pedre  devienne  Vepoux  de  Constance. 

Mau  sieht  auf  deu  ersteu  Blick,  dass  diese  Komödie  fast 
eiue  Ilbersetzuug  des  spanischeu  Originals  ist,  da  der  Ver- 
fasser, abgesebeu  vou  deu  Nameu,  auch  uicht  die  geriugste 
Änderung  au  derselben  vorgenommen  hat.  Die  Absicht,  sein 
Stück  vor  Scarrons  Ecolier  aufführen  zu  lassen ,  um  für  sich 
den  Beifall  des  Publikums  Yorwegzunehmen,  trieb  Boisrobert 
dazu,  in  aller  Eile  das  zu  benutzen,  was  ihm  seine  Quelle  bot, 
ohne  sich  auch  nur  die  Zeit  zu  gönnen,  die  Fehler  und 
Schwächen  derselben  zu  verbessern. 

Wir  wissen,  dass  Scarrou  Rojas'  Komödie  zuerst  entdeckt 
und  alsdann  seinem  Freunde  Boisrobert  den  Entwoirf  zu  seinem 
Ecolier  vorgelesen  hat.  Wir  wissen  ferner,  dass  Letzterer 
hierdurch  auf  diesen  ausserordentlich  dramatischen  Stoft"  auf- 
merksam gemacht  wurde  und  alles  that,  den  Erfolg  des 
Scarronschen  Stückes  zu  vereiteln.  ^)  Bewiesen  ist  indes 
noch  uicht,  ob  wir  es  hier  mit  einem  Plagiat  zu  thun  haben 
oder  nicht.-)  Gröhler  sagt  darüber:  „Boisrobert,  irelchem 
SearroH-  sein  Werk  vorgelesen  hatte,  pour  l'essayer,  wie  er  .ncli  aus- 
drückt, fand  den  Vorwurf  so  vortrefflich,  dass  er  sich  desselben  be- 
mächtigte und  schnell  ein  Stück  in  Prosa  daraus  machte."  Dann 
fügt  er  hinzu :  „Dies  ist  icenigsteus  die  Erzählung  der  Brüder 
Parfaict"    —    denn    er   selbst   ist  anderer  Ansicht,    die  er  im 


')  Tallemand  des  Reaux  Mem.  I.  172. 

-)  Lucas  (Hist.  du  Theätre  fr.  I.  55)  behauptet  geradezu,    dass  15. 
dieses  Stück  unserem  Scarron  gestohlen  habe. 
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folgenden  zu  begründen  sucht:  „Wenn  Boisrohert,  sagt  er,^) 
sich  thatscirhlieh  eines  so  t(nver schämten  Plagiats  schuldig  gemacht 
hätte,  würde  Scarron  ihn  mit  den  schärfsten  Waffen  seines  Spottes 
verfolgt  haben,-)  ivie  er  es  bei  andere^i  Gelegenheiten  nicht  unterlassen 
hat.  Es  ist  wahrscheinlicher,  dass  die  beiden  Dichter  aus  der  näm- 
lichen Quelle  geschöpft  haben ,  oder  dass  Jiöchstens  Scarron  seinem 
Freunde  diese  Quelle  vorgelesen  hat."  Damit  glauht  der  Ver- 
fasser also  Parfaict  widerlegt  zu  haben!  Hören  wir,  was 
dieser  hierüber  bemerkt:  «L'abbe  de  Boisrobert  fut  du  nombre 
de  ceux  ä  qui  il  fv^  la  lecture  de  sa  comedie  de  l'Ec.  de  S.,  partie 
traduite  d'une  autre  en  langue  espagnole ;  Boisrobert  en  trouva  le  sujet 
ä  son  goät,  et  ne  se  fit  pas  un  scrupule  de  recourir 
ä  1' original  pour  en  composer  les  Genereux  Ennemis.»  ^)  Hier 
wird  also  deutlich  gesagt,  dass  Boisrobert  sein  Stück  nicht 
Scarron  raubte,  sondern  die  spanische  Quelle  seiner 
Komödie  zu  Grunde  legte.  Wie  dieser  seltsame  Irrtum 
Gröhlers  zu  erklären  ist,  mag  dahin  gestellt  bleiben. 

Oben  (p.  37)  wurde  l)ereits  betont,  dass  bishei"  noch 
kein  Beweis  erbracht  sei,  der  alle  Zweifel  über  die  Vorlage 
der  Komödie  Boisroberts  hinwegzuräumen  vermöchte.  Wir 
sind  zwar  durch  die  Aussagen  Parfaicts  und  Morillots  *)  zu 
der  Annahme  genötigt,  dass  die  spanische  Komödie  beiden 
französischen  Stücken  zum  Vorbild  gedient  hat,  doch  Averden 
wir  uns  auch  gern  davon  überzeugen  wollen. 

Stellen  wir  zunächst  fest,  welche  Berührungspunkte 
zwischen  dem  Ecolier  und  den  Genereux  Ennemis  sich  uns 
bieten.  Parfaict  bemerkt  betreffs  der  Scarronschen  Komödie  : 
«A  Vexception  des  noms  des  acteurs  et  de  Vepnsode  du  comte  Octavian: 
c'est  ici  le  mane  sujet  que  celui  des  Genereux  Ennemis.»  ^) 
Damit  ist  im  allgemeinen  das  Verhältnis   der  beiden  Stücke 


1)  a.  a.  0.  p.  60. 

-)  Scarron  hat  ihn  in  der  That  angegriffen ;  vgl.  darüber  Puibus- 
que  (a.  a.  O.  II.  464):  ill  y  eut  gitcrre  acharnee  entre  lui  et  Boisro- 
feeri»,  und  Morillot,  p.  296:  «Scarron  s'en  vetigea  en  raillant  cruellement 
les  mceurs  de  Boisrobert.^ 

')  a.  a.  0.  VIII.  105. 

*)  JiEorillot  p.  296. 

')  a.  a.  0.  p.  94,  95. 
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gekennzeiclmet ;  doch  werden  wir  im  Unklaren  gelassen,  wo- 
rin denn  eigentlich  der  Unterschied  der  Octavian-Scene  bei 
Scarron  und  Boisrobert  lieruht.  Kann  man  aus  der  oberfläch- 
lichen Bemerkung  Parfaicts  nicht  denSchluss  ziehen,  dass  Scar- 
ron dieselbe  abgekürzt  oder  ganz  unterdrückt  habe  ?  Hören  wir 
Morillot.  Seite  296  sagt  er:  «La  comedie  de  Boisrohert  est 
tres  medioere ;  l'üürigiie  y  est  surchargt'e  an  cinqimme  acte  jmr  un 
nouvel  episode  ou  paralt  Octavian,  comte  Florentin;  cela  fait  une 
embuscade,  im  duel,  un  meurtre  de  ^ilus,  qui  viennent  s'ajouter  anx 
incidents  dSjä  hien  assez  nomhreux  de  la  piece.y>  Hieraus  sehen 
wir,  dass  in  der  That  Parfaict  falsch  verstanden  ist.  Morillot 
ist  der  Ansicht,  dass  Scarron,  im  Gegensatz  zu  Boisrobert, 
die  Octavian-Scene  unterdrückt  hat.  Dem  ist  jedoch  nicht  so. 
Im  Ecolier  ist  vielmehr  jene  Scene  b  e  d  e  u  t  e  nd  e  r w  e  i  t  e  r  t,^) 
ja,  diese  Erweiterung  bildet  den  einzigen  bemerkenswerten 
Unterschied  z^^■iscllen  der  Komödie  Scarrons  und  der 
Rojas'  und  Boisroberts.  Sie  liefert  uns  den  Be- 
weis dafür,  dass  die  GSnSreux  Ennemis  direkt  auf  das 
spanische  Stück  und  nicht  auf  den  Ecolier  zurückgehen. 


')  Während  in  der  letzten  Scene  der  spanischen  Komödie  der 
Graf,  von  Gefühlen  der  Dankbarkeit  gegen  seinen  Lebensretter  er- 
füllt, sich  sogleich  bereit  erklärt,  Leonore  zu  heiraten,  hat  Scarron 
der.  Verwicklungen  noch  nicht  genug:  er  lässt  dem  kämpfenden 
Pedre  das  Schwert  in  der  Hand  zerspringen  ,  um  dem  Grafen 
nochmal  Gelegenheit  zu  geben,  seine  schon  so  oft  bewiesene  Grossmut 
zu  bewähren.  Ta  mort  est  en  mes  mains  sagt  derselbe  sehr  selbstge- 
fällig und  erlaubt  seinem  Gegner  dann,  sich  ein  neues  Schwert  zu  be- 
schaffen, um  den  Kampf  fortzusetzen: 

Je  t'attendrai,  cours  vite,  et  reviens  sans  remise, 
Lorsque  tu  te  seras  iVun  autre  fer  pourvu. 
Die  Scenen,  welche  nun  noch  folgen  (IV— VII),  gehören  Scarrons  eigener 
Erfindung  an.  Es  erscheinen  die  Geliebten  der  edelmütigen  Feinde 
auf  dem  Kampfplatze.  Da  sie  den  Grafen  allein  mit  dem  Schwerte  in 
der  Hand  erblicken,  brechen  sie  in  Klagen  aus  über  den  totgeglaubten  Pedre. 
Aucbi  Dom  Felix,  der  Vater  des  letzteren,  tritt  auf,  begleitet  von  einem 
Prevot,  um  den  vermeintlichen  Mörder  seines  Sohnes  gefangen  zu 
nehmen.  Die  flückkehr  Pedres  beruhigt  die  Gemüter,  doch  besteht 
Dom  F61ix  auf  der  Verhaftung  des  Grafen,  wofern  derselbe  sich  nicht 
bereit  erkläre,  Leonore  zu  heiraten.  Mit  der  Einwilligung  des  Grafen 
schliesst  das  Stück. 
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Die  obige  Bemerkung  Morillots  überzeugt  uns  zugleich 
dass  derselbe  den  Ecolier  nicht  einmal  bis  zu  Ende  durch- 
gelesen hat,  denn  auch  auf  Seite  296  Anm.  1  behauptet  er: 
«La  piece  de  Rojas  est  le  modele  tout  ä  fait  exact  de  la  piece  de 
Scarron;  il  ny  a  giiere  de  dlffhence  qirä  partir  du  quatr ieme 
acie»,  während  doch  der  Hauptunterschied  am  Ende  des  fünften 
Aktes  zu  suchen  ist. 

Ein  gleicher  Vorwurf  der  Ungründlichkeit  trifft  Gröhler. 
Auch  er  ist  hier- ungenau  und  schafft  nur  neue  Unklarheit. 
Er  hat  zwar  den  Ecolier  bis  zu  Ende  durchgelesen ,  denn  er 
gibt  eine  Inhaltsangabe  desselben;^)  doch  anstatt  nun  die 
Komödie  Boisroberts  oder  wenigstens  die  Inhaltsangabe  der- 
selben bei  Parfaict  genau  mit  dem  Inhalt  des  Ecolier  zu  ver- 
gleichen, erklärt  er:  „Nach  der  Inhaltsangabe  der  Brüder 
Parfaict  gleicht  das  Stück  B.'s,  abgesehen  von  den 
Namen,  vollkommen  demjenigen  Scarrons.''  ^)  Nun  sagt 
aber  Parfaict :  «C'est  ici  le  meme  sujet  ä  1 '  exception  des 
noms  des  acteurs  et  de  l'episode  du  comte  Octa- 
vian.»-^)  Anstatt  sich  also  über  die  Episode  des  Octavian 
Rechenschaft  zu  geben,  hat  Gröhler  dieselbe  gar  nicht  be- 
rücksichtigt. 


»)  a.  a.  0.  XII.  p.  55. 

')  ibid.  p.  60. 

»)  vgl.  oben  p.  38. 


II. 

Searrons   Jodelet  Duelliste,  ou  les  trois 
Dorothees   und  seine  Quellen. 


Die  Vermutungen  Gröblers  und  Morillots  über  das  Ver- 
hältnis Ae^  Jodelet  Duelliste  ^)  zu  seinen  Quellen  haben  natürlicher- 
weise nur  ein  untergeordnetes  Interesse,  da  beiden  Forschern 
die  Vorlagen  Searrons  unbekannt  waren.  Wenn  Gröhler  be- 
merkt: „Vielleicht  hat  gerade  für  diese  ihm  schon  geläufige 
Rolle  (des  Jodelet)  Sc.  seine  Vorlage  weniger  benützt,  als  in 
Bezug  auf  das  übrige/*  -)  so  ist  das  sehr  richtig,  doch  hat 
diese  Vermutung  keinen  sonderlichen  "Wert,  insofern  der 
Verfasser  etwas  ganz  Selbstverständliches  ausspricht.  Morillot 
scheint  hingegen  jeues  Verhältnis  schärfer  erfasst  zu  haben, 
er  sagt :  -«Mais  on  sent  que  l'auteur  a  du  cette  fois  en  user  plus 
lihrenient  orec  son  modele:  il  lui  a  seulement  emprunte  le  canevas 
romatiesqiie,  qui  n'a  rien  d'original;  il  s'est  amuse  d  developper 
outre  mesure   le  role  du  valet,  qui  ne  tient  en  rien  a    la  pieec,    et 


^)  Das  Stück  hatte  anfänglich  den  Titel  Les  trois  Dorothees,  ouU 
Jodelet  soufflete>\  Erst  1651  änderte  Scarron  denselben,  indem  er  zu- 
gleich einige  Veränderungen  an  dem  Stücke  selbst  vornahm:  Don  Juans 
Rolle  wurde  Gaspard  gegeben,  während  für  Gillette  Beatrix  eintrat. 
Scene  VI  des  II.  Aktes  ist  neu  hinzugefügt,  Scene  III  des  III.  Aktes 
ein  wenig  verändert,   der  Schluss  um  etwa  16  Verse  erweitert. 

^)  a.  a.  ü.  S.  47. 
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qxä  fo7"me  une  nouvelle  hifrigue  assex  mal  liee  ä  la  principule.y>  ') 
Was  hier  über  die  durch  Jodelet  dargestellte  Nebenhand- 
limg  gesagt  ist,  trifft  auffälligerweise  zu;  der  erste  Teil 
der  Bemerkung  Morillots  ist  indes  unrichtig,  denn  wir 
erkennen  im  Jodelet  Duelliste  nicht  nur  den  Plan,  sondern 
auch  fast  alle  Situationen  des  Originals  wieder. 

Wie  schon  Seite  31  bemerkt  wurde,  hat  Scarron  in  seinem 
Jodelet  Duelliste  zwei  spanische  Komödien  kontaminiert,  und 
zwar  in  der  Weise,  dass  er  Tirsos  No  hay  peor  sordo  etc.  zu 
Grunde  legte ,  während  er  aus  Kojas'  La  traicion  busca  el 
castigo  die  Scenen  seines  ersten  Aktes  nahm. 

Bevor  ich  zu  der  Vergleichung  des  Jodelet  Duelliste  mit 
seinen  Quellen  übergehe ,  gebe  ich  eine  Übersicht  der  Per- 
sonen und  der  Scenenfolge  der  drei  Stücke,  soweit  dieselben 
hier  in  Betracht  kommen ,  imd  wie  sie  einander  ent- 
sprechen. 


bei  T  i  r  s  0 : 
Don  Fadrique 

Don  Diego 
Don  Juan 
Don  Garcia 
Don  Luis 
Cristal 

Dona  Catalina 
Doüa  Lucia 
Ordonez 
Quesada 
Don  Pedro 
Don  Antonio 


bei  Roj  as  :  ^) 
Don  Andres 
Mogicon 


Die  Personen 

bei  Scarron: 
Don  Felix  de  Fonseque 
Jodelet 

Don  Diegue  Giron  — 

Don  Gaspard  de  Padille  Don  Garcia 
Don  Pedro  d'Avila  — 

Don  Sanche  •  Don  Felix 
Alphonse  — 

Helene  — - 

Lucie  — 

Beatrix  — 


>)  a.  a.  0.  pp.  279,  280. 

^)  Über  die  hier  nicht  genannten  Personen  vgl.  weiter  unten  p.  54 
Anra.  1. 
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Die  Scenen folge 

bei  ßojas:  bei  Scarron: 

Jornada  primera  Akt  I. 

Sc.  I.       Andres  —  Mogicon,      Sc.  I.  Felix  —  Jodelet. 

Sc.  II.     Andres  —  Mogicon       Sc.  II.  Felix  —  Jodelet 

—  Garcia.  —  Gaspard. 
Sc.  III.  Andres  —  Mogicon       Sc.  III.  Felix  —  Jodelet 

—  Felix.  —  Sanche. 

Akt  II. 
bei  T  i  r  s  o :  Sc.  I.      Diegue  —  Alphonse. 

Sc.  II.    Jodelet  —  Beatrix  - 
Acto  primero  Alphonse. 

Sc.  I.       Diego        —  Fadrique.  Sc.  III.  Diegue  —  Felix  — 

Jodelet. 
Seil.     Diego        —  Fadrique  .Sc.  IV.  Diegue  — Felix  — 

—  Ordofiez.  Alph.     —  Beatrix. 
Sc.  III.    Fadrique  —  Diego. 

Sc.  IV.     Diego        —  Cristal.       Sc.  V.     Diegue  —  Alphonse. 

Sc.  VI.    Diegue  —  Alphonse 
— •  Gaspard. 
Sc.  V.      Diego       —  Cristal  —  Sc.  VII.  Diegue  —  Alphonse 
Lucia       —  Ordonez  Lucio    —  Beatrix. 

—  Quesada. 
Sc.  VI.     Cristal     —  Diego. 
Sc.  VII.    Catalina  —  Fadrique. 
Sc.  VIII.  Catalina  —  Lucia  — 

Ordonez. 
Sc.  IX.     Catalina  —  Lucia  — 

Garcia, 
Sc.  X.      Catalina  —  Lucia  — 
Garcia     —  Diego  — 

Cristal. 
Sc.  XL     Catalina  —  Lucia. 
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Sei. 
Sc.  II. 
Sc.  III. 

Sc.  IV. 
bis  VI. 

Sc.  VII. 
Sc.  VIII. 
Sc.  IX. 
Sc.  X. 


Acto  segimdo 
Diego  —  Fadrique. 


Akt  III. 

Sei. 
Sc.  II. 
Sc.  III. 
Sc.  IV. 


Diego  —   Fadrique  — 

Cristal. 

Gar  cia  —  Lucia  — 

Catalina  —  Ordofiez. 

Garcia —  Lucia        Sc.  V. 

Cat.      —  Fadrique 

Diego  —  Quesada. 

Lucia  —  Ordoüez.    Sc.  VI. 

Don  Luis  —  Garcia. 

Garcia. 

Garcia    —    Lucia. 


Jodelet. 

Jodelet  —  Alphonse. 

Alphouse  —  Diegue. 

Diegue    —  Felix  — 

Alphouse. 


Pedro   —  Lucie  — 

Helene  —  Felix  — 

Diegue. 

Lucie  —    Beatrix. 


Sc.  XL 
Sc.  XII. 


Garcia. 
Garcia 


Akt  IV. 

Sc.  I. 
Sc.  IL 
Cristal.     Sc.  III. 


Sc.  XIII 
u.  XIV. 


[  Garcia  —  Catal.       Sc.  IV 
\  Quesada  —  Diego 
(  Fadrique  —  Cristal. 

Sc.  XV       I  Diego     —  Fadr. 

u.  XVI.     \  Cristal 

Sc.  XVII.    Garcia  —  Luc.  —  Cat. 

Sc.  XVIII.  Garcia  — Luc.  — 
Cat.    —    Fadr. 


Lucie  —  Beatrix 

Pedro. 

Pedro  — 

Lucie. 

Pedro  — 

Lucie  — 

Felix. 


Alph.  — 

Helene  — 
Dieffue  — 


Sc.  V.       Diegue  —  Alphonse. 

Sc.  XIX 

Garcia  — 
Cat.      — 

■  Luc. 

Sc.  VI.     Pedro  —  Lucie  — 

bis 

Fadr. 

Felix   —  Diegue  — 

Sc.  XXI. 

Diego  — 

Cristal. 

Alph. 
Sc.VIL   Jodelet. 
Sc.  VIII.  Jodelet  —  Felix. 
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Ado  tercero 

Sc.  I— III.  Garcia  —  Luc.  —    Cat. 

Sc.  IV — VI.  Lucia  — Cristal  —  Garcia  —  Cat. 

Sc.  VII  u.  VIII.  Diego  —  Juan  -    Cristal. 

f  Garcia  —  Pedro  —  Antonio  — 
(Fadr.  —  Cat.    —    Quesada. 

Sc.  XI.  Lucia  y  los  precedentes. 


Sc.  IX— X. 


Akt  V. 

Sc.  I.      Jodelet. 
Sc.  II.     Jodelet  —  Alphonse. 
Sc.  XII-   \  Cristal   y   los  Sc.  III.   Felix  —  Alphonse 

XIII.       /  preced.  Pedro. 

Sc.  XIV.       Juan  y  los  preced.     Sc.  IV.    Fei.  —  Pedro  —  Gas- 

pard   —  Helene  — 
Beatrix. 

c?     VT7         !->•  /-(  •  X  1       ( Sc.  V.  Diegue  —  Alphonse. 

Sc.  XV.        Diego  —  Cristal  —   o     ttt  t»-  aii 

-r      .  {  Sc.  VI.  Diegiie  —  Alph.  — 

Lucia.  ^  "^  . 

[  Lucie. 

Diego  —  Cat. — ^Luc.  Sc.  VII.  Diegue  —  Helene  — 

—  Garcia — Juan —  Lucie  —  Pedro   — 

Cristal  —  Ordoüez.  Gaspard — Beatrix, 


Sc.  XVI- 
XVIII. 


Akt    L 

Betrachten  wir  zunächst  die  ersten  Scenen  von  Rojas' 
Komödie :  La  traiciou  busca  el  eastigo. 

Mit  aussergewöhnlichem  Geschick  hat  der  Dichter  die 
Exposition  seines  Dramas  angelegt.  Der  Held  des  Stückes, 
ein  zweiter  Don  Juan,  tritt  uns  hier  als  der  flatterhafte,  ge- 
nusssüchtige  Egoist  entgegen,  den  seine  Schwächen  schliess- 
lich zu  Fall  bringen  werden. 

In  Scene  I  sehen  wir,  wie  Don  Andres,  der  Ratschläge 
seines  vorwitzigen  Dieners  Mogicon  überdrüssig,  denselben 
fortjagen  will.  Die  Ausführung  seines  Entschlusses  scheitert 
jedoch  an  einem  misslichen  Umstände:  der  Diener  verlangt 
seinen  Lohn ;  denn  er  weiss  recht  wohl,  dass  bei  seinem  Herrn 
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das  Geld  nie  im  Uberfluss  zu  finden  ist.  Nun  ist  Andres  der 
Geschlagene ,  der  eben  nocli  selbst  zu  treffen  meinte.  Er 
muss  sich  damit  begnügen,  dem  Mogicon  mit  der  Verweige- 
rung des  Lohnes  zu  drohen,  wofern  er  fortfahren  würde ,  ihm 
Ratschläge  zu  erteilen.  Doch  was  liegt  dem  immer  heiteren 
Gesellen  im  Grunde  an  seinem  Solde?  Er  lebt  nur  für  den 
Augenblick;  denn  nur  dieser  schafft  ihm  Freude.  Und  jetzt 
soll  er  nicht  mehr  beraten ,  nicht  mehr  tadeln ,  er  soll  zu 
allen  Thorheiteu'  seines  Herrn  stillschweigen,  um  seinen  Sold 
nicht  zu  verscherzen  ?  Nein !  Lieber  verzichtet  er  auf  den- 
selben. Nun  gerät  Andres  in  die  Klemme,  doch  bringt  er 
lieber  das  grösste  Opfer,  als  dass  er  die  ewigen  Ratschläge 
und  Vorwürfe  seines  Dieners  ferner  erträgt.  ..Nimm  all  mein 
Geld  und  lass  mich  in  Ruhe!'"')  ruft  er  ihm  zu,  und  ist 
darauf  nicht  wenig  erfreut,  als  Mogicon  ihn  in  bescheidenem 
Tone  bittet,  nur  noch  einige  Fragen  an  ihn  richten  zu  dürfen. 
Bereitwillig  yerspricht  er,  ihm  Rede  zu  stehen  —  und  wiederum 
ist  er  überlistet.  Der  schlaue  Diener  beginnt  in  der  That  seine 
52  Verse  lange  Moralpredigt  mit  einigen  Fragen,  doch  sind 
dies  nichts  als  rhetorische  Fragen,  in  denen  der  Vorwurf  nur 
noch  schärfer  trifft.  Nach  den  ersten  Worten  hat  er  bereits 
den  ihm  eigenen ,  moralisierenden  Ton  wiedergefunden  und 
schildert  uns  nunmehr  die  unwürdige  Lebensweise  seines 
Herrn ;  er  wirft  ihm  seineu  Hang  vor ,  jeder  Schürze  nach- 
zulaufen, ohne  auch  nur  zu  wissen,  von  wem  dieselbe  getragen 
v/ird,  und  erklärt  dann  unumwunden : 

Y  as'i  yo  soy  de  opinion^ 
Viendo  tu  perpetuo  arroho, 
Que  eres  grandisimo  hoho 
0  mi(y  grande  socarron. 

Andres  hat  merkwürdigerweise  die  Kapuzinade  seines 
Dieners  bis  zu  Ende  angehört,  ohne  ihn  zu  unterbrechen. 
Er  scheint  über  die  Vorwürfe  ebensowenig  wie  über  die 
Beleidigung ,  die  ihm  Mogicon  zugefügt  hat ,  aufgebracht 
zu    sein ,    denn ,    anstatt    denselben   wegen    seiner  Frechheit 


*)  LUvate  tocla  mi  hacienda  y  no  me  des  nn  consejo. 
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zu  bestrafen ,  sucht  er  in  einer  ebenfalls  sehr  langen  Rede 
den  Vorwurf  der  Lächerlichkeit  abzuwehren,  indem  er  sich 
seiner  Yerführungskunst  rühmt.  Und  als  der  Diener  ihn 
fragt,  weshalb  er  selbst  Bräute  mit  seinen  Liebeserklä- 
rungen nicht  verschone,  erklärt  Andres  selbstgefällig,  dass  es 
eine  ganz  besondere  Lust  für  ihn  sei ,  Eifersucht  zu  erregen 
und  Liebesverhältnisse  zu  zerstören.  Die  Warnung  Mogi- 
cons ,  dass  ihm  ein  unliebsames  Duell  aus  seinem  leicht- 
sinnigen Treiben  erwachsen  könne,  beachtet  er  nicht  weiter, 
denn  es  ist  sein  Prinzip .  sich  nie  wegen  einer  Frau  in  die 
Gefahr  eines  Zweikampfes  zu  begeben. 

In  der  zweiten  Scene  erscheint  Don  Garcia,  ein  Eival 
des  Andres.  Mit  grosser  Geschwätzigkeit  erzählt  er  in  ca. 
160  Versen  die  Geschichte  seiner  Liebe  zur  Leonor,  und  fordert 
dann  seinen  Nebenbuhler  auf,    seine  Ansprüche  aufzugeben: 

0  enmendad  vuestras  pasiones 
Haciendo  siempre  al  roves 
Cuaiito  haga  al  derecho,  porque 
Vengare  manana  en  iras 
Lo  que  hoy  aviso  en  raxones. 

Andres  will  sich  rechtfertigen ,  doch  schon  ist  jener  fort ;  er 
will  ihn  zum  Zweikampf  zurückrufen;  da  aber  legt  sich  ihm 
Mogicon  in  den  Weg,  und  nun  muss  er  aus  dem  Munde 
seines  Dieners  seinen  eigenen  Grundsatz  vernehmen,  den  er 
selbst  im  ersten  Aufwallen  seines  Zornes  vergessen  hat.  Die 
Vorwürfe  des  Garcia  hat  er  stillschweigend  hingenommen, 
ohne  ihn  auch  nur  einmal  zu  unterbrechen.  Er  hat  es  nicht 
gewagt,  demselben  Rede  zu  stehen ;  denn  ihm  gegenüber  fühlt 
er  sich  doppelt  schuldig :  er  liebt  auch  seine  Schwester. 
Kleinmütig  gesteht  er  nun  seinem  Diener,  in  welch  peinlicher 
Lage  er  sich  befunden  habe,  versichert  ihm  aber,  dass  er 
stets  der  Rival  Garcias  sein  werde: 

,.Porqite  solamente  quiero, 
Donde  quieren  qiie  no  quiera." 

In  der  dritten  Scene  tritt  Don  Felix,  der  Vater  der 
Leonor,  auf.     Er  ist  gekommen,  um  Andres  die  Hand  seiner 
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Tochter  anzubieten.  Das  Gerücht,  welches  sich  über  das 
Verhältnis  desselben  zur  Leonor  in  der  ganzen  Stadt  ver- 
breitet hat,  ist  ihm  nnerträglich  geworden,  er  will  es  ein  für 
allemal  durch  eine  Heirat  beseitigen.  In  echt  spanischer 
Weise  hebt  er  den  Adel  seiner  Geburt  hervor  und  überzeugt 
sich  auch,  ob  der  zukünftige  Schwiegersohn  seinen  Reichtum 
kennt: 

Don  Felix :  2Ii  liacienda  .... 

Don  Andres:  Tambien  la  S(}: 

Dos  )tiil  (hfcados  de  renta. 

Dann  preist  er  die  Schönheit  und  Sittsamkeit  der  Leonor,  er 
versichert  dem  Andres,  dass  er  seinetwegen  die  Verlobung 
seiner  Tochter  mit  einem  Hidalgo  aufgehoben  und  dass  er 
Garcia  von  vornherein  abgewiesen  habe.  Ein  solches  Feil- 
bieten einer  heiratsfähigen  Schönen  ist  nach  unseren  Begriffen 
doch  ein  wenig  zu  unnatürlich  oder  wenigstens  unpoetisch! 
Doch  lag  hier  dem  Dichter  offenbar  weniger  daran,  wahr- 
heitsgetreue Sittengemälde  zu  liefern,  als  zu  zeigen,  dass  sein 
Held  selbst  die  beste  Partie  verschmäht.  Denn  dieser  ist 
durchaus  nicht  von  dem  Antrage  des  Felix  entzückt ;  ihm  ist 
nichts  verhasster  als  eine  Heirat.  ,, Tötet  mich,  aber  lasst  mich 
ledig !''  ruft  er  dem  enttäuschten  Vater  der  Leonor  zu.  Erst  als 
dieser  fortgegangen  ist,  fühlt  er  sich  wieder  in  Sicherheit. 

Diese  drei  Scenen  entsprechen  dem  ersten  Akte  des  Jo- 
delet DueUiste.  Prüfen  wir  nun,  wie  Scarron  seine  Vorlage 
zu  verwerten  gewusst  hat. 

Es  war  sicher  ein  glücklicher  Gedanke  des  Dichters,  die 
ersten  Scenen  der  Komödie  Rojas'  zur  Exposition  seines 
Stückes  zu  verwenden.  Sie  lieferten  ihm  ein  treffliches  Bei- 
spiel, den  Charakter  seines  Helden  in  echt  dramatischen 
Situationen  zu  zeichnen ;  sie  lieferten  ihm  mehr :  in  Don 
Andres  fand  er  das  Vorbild  zu  seinem  Don  Felix.  ^) 

Ich  habe  eine  so  ausführliche  Inhaltsangabe  der  drei  Scenen 


^)  Scarron  führt  uns  in  Don  Felix  nach  dem  Vorbilde  Rojas' 
eine  wahre  Don  Juan-Gestalt  vor,  während  der  Don  Fadrique  Tirsos 
nichts  von  jenem  Charakter  an  sich  trägt. 
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Rojas'    gegeben,    weil    besouders   die    ersten    beiden  sich   bei 
ScaiTOu  in  ziemlich   getreuer  Nachahmung  wiederfinden. 

In  der  ersten  Scene  folgt  Scarron  getreu  seiner  Vor- 
lage. Don  Felix  entspricht  hier  dem  Don  Andres,  Jodelet 
dem  Mogicon,  die  Handlung  ist  dieselbe,  und  nicht  selten 
finden  wir  fast  wörtliche  Übersetzungen.^)     Nur  der  Charakter 


Mogicon:  Pues  cuenta,  y  venga  el 
salario. 


')  Ich  zitiere   diejenige  Stelle,   welche   die    grösste  Ähnlichkeit  mit 
dem  Originale  aufweist: 
Jodelet:  Allons  tont  de  ce  pas. 

Donnez-moi  de  Vargent,   et  qiie  je 
me  retire. 
Felix:  Qnoi!  tu  venx  de  Vargent? 
J. :  11  ne  faut  point  tant  rire, 

Je  veux  etre  paye. 
F.:  Ma  foi,  c'est pour  ton  nez!    Andres:  Fues  qne  siempre  ohedece 

Apres  tant  de  conseils  insolemment        Quanto  habeis  aconsejado, 

donnes, 
Et  que  fai  toxis  soufferts  sans  me 

mettre  en  colere, 
Je  Vapprends  que  c'est  toi  qui  me 
dois  du  salaire. 
J. :  Je  suis  embarassesijamaisje  lefus; 
Servir  sans  rien  gagner,  ou  ne  con- 
seiller  plus. 


Yo  he  sido  vuestro  criado, 
Pägadmelo  vos  ä  mi. 


F.:  Si  ton  maudit  esprit  ä  conseiller 
te  porte, 
Tu  n'auras  rien  de  moi  de  ta  vie. 


M. :  Pues  si  airado  y  temerario 
Dices  que  no  has  de  pagar, 
Vive  Dios  que  he  de  cohrar 
En  consejos  mi  salario. 

A. :  Pues  yo  no  me  he  de  burlar ; 
Si  mäs  consejos  dais  vos, 
Y  OS  juro  tambien  ä  Dios 
Que  no  os  tengo  de  pagar. 

M. :  No  importa. 


J.:  11  n'importe, 

A  donner  des  conseils  je  vais  bien    A. :  Pues  empezad. 
m'egayer. 
F.:  Et  moi  pareillement  a  ne  te  point 

payer. 
J.:  Mesgages,  adieu  donc,  et  votis,  notre 
prudeyice, 
Fournissez-moi  toujours  conseils  en 

abondance; 
Car  j'en  ai  grand  besoin,     vu   le 

mattre  que  j'ai. 
Qä,  je  vais  commencer.  .  .  . 
F.:  Prends  ce  que  tu  voudras; 

Tout  mon  bien,  si   tu  veux,  et  ne 
(p.  190  f.)  conseille  pas. 


M.:  Mi  naturaleza  obre. 

Aconseje  yo  y  no  cobre.  .  .  . 
Adios  salario;  oye  atento 

A.:  Tente,  que  el  intento  dejo. 

M. :  gEs  porqiie  no  te  reprehenda  ? 


A. :  Llevate  toda  mi  hacienda. 
Y  no  me  des  un  consejo. 

(p.  253.) 


Müuchener  Beitrage  z.  romunischen  u.  engl.  Philologie.  VI. 
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des  Felix  hat  unter  der  Feder  Scarrons  eine  geringe  Ver- 
änderung erfahren.  Man  fühlt,  dass  derselbe  übertrieben  ist.  In 
der  Absicht,  die  Lasterhaftigkeit  seines  Helden  durch  jedes 
seiner  Worte  zu  beweisen,  wird  der  Dichter  unwahr.  Denn 
wenn  er  demselben  z.  B.  die  Worte  in  den  Mund  legt:  <iC'esf 
moins  par  passion  que  fainie  que  par  vice»,  so  macht  das  auf 
uns  den  Eindruck  des  Unnatürlichen,  und  wir  wenden  uns  von 
solchen  Übertreibungen  ernüchtert  ab. 

In  der  zweiten  Scene  hat  Scarron  die  Handlung  der 
spanischen  Komödie  ebenfalls  nachgeahmt,  doch  ist  der  Cha- 
rakter seines  Don  Gaspard  von  demjenigen  Don  Garcias 
verschieden.  Während  dieser  in  süsslicher  Si^rache  dem  eigenen 
ß.ivalen  sein  Liebesleid  klagt  und  ihm  erst  am  Schlüsse 
mit  seiner  Rache  droht,  führt  uns  Scarron  einen  rauhen 
Krieger  vor,  der  in  barschem  Tone  dem  Felix  sein  nichts- 
würdiges Treiben  vorhält  und  dann  nachdrucksvoll  hinzu- 
fügt : 

Si  vous  continuez  cVHrc  tonjours  mon  singe 

En  chevaux,  en  couleurs,  cn  vetements,  en  linge, 

Enfin  en  tout  m  qui  concerne  mon  amour, 

Je  suis  pour  vous  jouer  hientöt  d'un  mauvais  tour.    (p,  197) 

Scarron  hat  seinem  Gaspard  ein  grösseres  dramatisches 
Interesse  verliehen,  indem  er  ihm  eine  Individualität  auf- 
prägte. Aus  dem  Alltagsmenschen  Garcia  hat  er  einen 
Capitano  geschaffen,  der  durch  seine  Rodomontaden  die  Komik 
der  Scene  erhöht. 

Savez-vous  que  je  suis  dune  illustre  famille  ? 

Que  je  suis  cadet,  plcin  d'esprit  et  de  cceur  ? 

Pauvre  de  Mens,  mais  tres  riche  d'honneur  ? 

Savez-vous  ce  que  j'ai  fait  en  Flandre  ? 

Lisez  Vhistoire,  et  vous  pourrez  Vapprendre.  (p.  196) 

Das  sind  die  Worte ,  mit  denen  Gaspard  sich  einführt ,  und 
die  ihn  als  den  leibhaftigen  Capitano  der  Commedia  dell'  arte 
erscheinen  lassen.  Auch  bei  Rojas  beginnt  Garcia  mit  ganz 
ähnlichen  Phrasen  seinen  langen  Monolog  : 
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Yo  mc  llamo  don   Gar  ata 

De  Torellas,  con  mi  nombre 

De  mi  fama  y  de  mi  sangre 

Digo  las  obligaciones. 

Nad  en  mi  rasa  el  segimdo, 

Tan  hien  quisto  de  lo  noble 

Que  con  decir  que  lo  sog 

Conocereis  que  sog  pobre  etc.  (p.  334  b) 

Doch  das  sind  nur  die  stereotypen  Redewendungen,  welche 
die  spanischen  Dichter  allen  ihren  Helden  ohne  Unterschied 
in  den  Mund  legten ,  und  die  deshalb  auch  hier  ohne  jede 
weitere  Absicht  des  Dichters  wiederholt  sind.  Offenbar  ist 
Scarron  durch  diese  spanischen  Verse  zu  dem  Entschlüsse  ge- 
kommen, die  uubewusste  Grosssprecherei  Garcias  in  seinem 
Gaspard  zu  grösserer  Wirksamkeit  herauszuarbeiten,  da  selbst 
die  Gedanken  des  Originals  sich  bei  ihm  wiederfinden ;  ^)  doch 


*)  Vgl.  besonders  folgende  Stellen: 

Gas])ard :  Gar  da : 

Qiiand  la  beaute  que  faime,  avec  tous  Si  ä  Leonor  miro  de  lejos, 

ses  appas  Me  usiirpais  mis  atenciones  .  .  . 

Pour  me  favoriser  se  montre  ä  la  f'enetre,  Si  toser  quiero,  acabose, 

J^enrage  devousvoirämoticötejMraUre.  Pensando  que  es  sena  al  punto 

L^tutre  jour  que  je  fus  malade  de  latoux,  Toseis  con  catarro  doble  ; 

Parce  qiCil  m'arriva  de  tousser  devant  Tanto,  que  de  llano  un  dia 

vous,  Con  la  daga  nie  di  un  golpe 

Äussitot   stir    ma  toux    si    bien   vous  Por  ver  si  el  diablo  os  tentaba 

encherites,  A  daros  ofro  de  corte. 
Que  je  vous  crus  atteint  du  mal  que 

cous  feignites. 
Et    qu'uii  catharre    enfin  de  vous   me 
vengerait. 


Un  jour  je  fus  tente,    mais  j'eusse  ete 

peu  sage, 
De    me  donner   un  coup  de  poiqnard 

au  visage, 
Pour  voir  si  vous,  monsieiir,  qui  m'allez 

imitant, 
Seriez  assez  badin  pour   vous  en  faire 


autant. 
(p.  197.)  (p.  233  a.) 

4* 
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hat  er  sich  iusofern  als  selbständiger  Dramatiker  erwiesen, 
als  er  die  Bedeutuni^  jenes  Elementes  erkannt  und  dasselbe 
dramatisch  verwertet  hat. 

Besonders  glücklich  erscheint  uns  diese  Veränderung  in 
dem  Charakter  Gaspards,  w^enn  wir  denselben  mit  der  Ge- 
stalt vergleichen,  die  ihm  in  Tirsos  Komödie  entspricht.  Hier 
tritt  Juan  erst  in  den  letzten  Scenen  auf,^)  und  es  ist  nicht 
schwer  zu  erkennen,  dass  ihn  der  Dichter  nur  zu  dem  Zwecke 
einführt,  um  dia  verlassene  Catalina  für  den  treulosen  Fa- 
drique  zu  entschädigen.  Von  dramatischem  Interesse  kann  daher 
bei  dieser  höchst  unmotivierten  Erscheinung  nicht  die  Rede  sein. 

Die  dritte  Scene  weist  noch  grössere  Verschiedenheiten 
auf.  Während  es  Rojas  nur  darum  zu  thun  war,  einen 
Weiberfreund  und  Ehefeind  zu  charakterisieren,  sucht  Scarron 
die  Schuld  des  Helden  hervorzukehren,  für  die  ihn  später  die 
Strafe  ereilt. 

Felix  hat  die  Dorothee ,  die  Nichte  des  Dom  Sanche, 
verführt  und  mit  zw^ei  Kindern  im  Stich  gelassen.  In  der 
dritten  Scene  erscheint  nun  der  Oheim  der  Verlassenen,  unf 
den  hartherzigen  Sünder  aufzufordern ,  seinem  Versprechen 
gemäss  die  Dorothee  zu  heiraten.  Doch  man  bringt  dem 
Greise  keine  Ehrfurcht  entgegen.  Herr  und  Diener  verlachen 
ihn  in  seinem  Zorn ,  und  in  dem  Gefühl  seiner  Ohnmacht 
gegen  die  Beleidigungen,  die  er  anhören  muss,  gleicht  er  dem 
alten  Diego,  dem  Vater  des  Cid. 

Man  sieht,  um  wie  viel  diese  Scene  das  Original  an  dra- 
matischer Lebendigkeit  übertrifft,  wie  geschickt  Scarron  den 
Knoten  geschürzt  hat.  Diese  bedeutende  Veränderung  seiner 
Vorlage  ist  indes  nicht  Scarrons  eigene  Erfindung.  Denn  der 
Gedanke  der  betrogenen  und  verlasseneu  Geliebten ,  welche 
ihre  Ansprüche  auf  den  Helden  geltend  macht,  ist  zugleich 
die  Grundidee  der  Komödie  Tirsos.  Trotzdem  müssen  wir 
auch  hier  das  dramatische  Talent  unseres  Dichters  anerkennen, 
denn  auch  hier  hat  er  eine  Person,  die  des  Sanche,  w^elche 
bei  Tirso  durchaus    keine    dramatische   Bedeutung    hat    und 


')  Vgl.  weiter  unten  p.  86. 
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erst  in  der  achten  Scene  der  zweiten  Jornada  auftritt,') 
weit  besser  für  die  Handlung  zu  verwenden  gewusst. 

Auch  die  Sprache  Scarrons  in  den  ersten  drei  Scenen 
übertrifft  diejenige  Rojas'  an  Dramatik.  Der  gekünstelte 
Ton,  in  welchem  der  Spanier  sich  so  sehr  gefällt,  ist  hier 
durch  einen  derb  realistischen  Ausdruck  ersetzt,  und  die 
schleppenden  Monologe,  die  oft  nichts  als  Gefühle  äussern, 
sind  hier  oft  in  die  lebhaftesten  Zwiegespräche  verwandelt. 
Gleichwohl  ist  der  Einfluss  der  spanischen  Diction  iu  diesen 
Scenen  nicht  zu  verkennen,  und  ihm  besonders  müssen  wir  es 
zuschreiben,  wenn  Scarron  den  ihm  eignen,  burlesken  Ton 
hier  fast  ganz  gemieden  hat. 

Zuletzt  erwähne  ich  noch  eine  Anspielung  Scarrons  auf 
die  Verhältnisse  seiner  Zeit,  deren  Schwächen  und  Verkehrt- 
heiten er  überhaupt  gern  bespöttelt.  Den  Grundsatz  seines 
Felix,  nie  um  eines  Weibes  Willen  zum  Degen  zu  greifen, 
hat  er  in  charakteristischer  Weise  aus  seiner  Vorlage  über- 
nommen : 

Andres :  Felix  : 

Dos  cosas  hay  olvidculas  Deux  choses  d   la    cour  sont  de 

Que  son,  si  saherlas  quieres,  tous  condamnees, 

El  refiir  por  las  mujeres  Pour    des    femmes    se    hattre    eu 

Y  las  calzas  atacadas.  duel  et  porter 

Le  pourpoint  boutonne. 

So  liefert  denn  der  erste  Akt  des  Jodelet  Duelliste  den  Be- 
weis, dass  Scarron  sehr  wohl  belähigt  war,  seiner  Dichtung 
einen  höheren  Schwung  zu  verleihen.  Die  Exposition  ist  treff- 
lich ausgeführt,  und  es  kann  uns  nicht  wundern,  wenn  Moliere 
dieselbe  für  seinen  Don  Juan  verwendet  hat.  Felix  ist  hier 
nicht  nur  ein  Weiberfreund  und  Eheverächter  wie  Andres; 
ei-  ist  der  rücksichtslose  Egoist,  der  <lurch  die  Beleidigung 
des  Sanche  eine  Schuld  auf  sich  geladen  hat.  Drohend  im 
Hintergrunde  stehen  die  verlassene  Geliebte  und  ihr  schwer 
gekränkter  Oheim.  Von  ihnen  erwarten  wir  den  Kampf,  in 
welchem  der  Held  zu  Falle  kommt. 


')  Vgl.  weiter  unten  p.  71. 
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A  k  t  II. 

Bis  hierher  reicht  der  Einfluss  Rojas'.')  Mit  dem  zweiten 
Akte  beginnt  Scarron  nach  seiner  eigentlichen  Quelle,  der 
Komödie  Tirsos,  zu  arbeiten. 

Doch  welche  Enttäuschung  bereiten  uns  die  folgenden 
Scenen  seines  Stückes !  Es  scheint,  als  ob  die  Schaffuugskraft 
unseres  Dichters  plötzlich  erlahmt  sei,  nachdem  sie  sich  so  kurze 
Zeit  nur  bewährt  .hat.  Hören  wir  Morillot  (a.  a.  O.  p.  284) :  «  Ce 
'premier  acte  de  J.  D.  semble  annoncer  une  Jiaute  comSdie  de  niceurs, 
cotoyant  le  drame,  comme  ,Don  Juan' ;  mais  l'intrigue  tourne  coiirt, 
la  ])auvre  DoroÜUe  ne  paraU  pas,  il  n'est  plus  guere  question  du 
noble  Dom  Sanche;  la  jneoe  tombc  dans  une  seconde  intrigue,  celle- 
la  fort  insipide,  et  dans  les  bouffbnneries  du  valet.» 

')  Die  folgenden  »Scenen  der  ersten  Jornada  Rojas'  haben 
zwar  eine  gewisse  Ähnlichkeit  mit  dem  „Jodelet  Duelliste",  doch  kann 
von  einer  Nachahmung  derselben  nicht  die  Kede  sein.  Die  zweite  und 
dritte  Jornada  bieten  überhaupt  keine  Berührungspunkte  mit  der  Ko- 
mödie Scarrons.     Der  Inhalt  ist  kurz  folgender; 

Leonor  und  (ilarcia  lieben  einander,  doch  Felix,  der  nichts  von  dem 
Verhältnis  weiss,  hat  indes  dem  Juan  die  Hand  seiner  Tochter  ver- 
sprochen, nachdem  er  von  J)on  Andres  schnöde  abgewiesen  war.  Juana, 
die  Schwester  des  Garcia  und  Freundin  der  Leonor,  ist  dem  leicht- 
fertigen Andres  zugethan,  der  es  sich  zur  Aufgabe  gemacht  hat,  das  Liebes- 
verhältnis des  Garcia  und  der  Leonor  zu  stören.  Plötzlich  erscheint  Juan 
wiß  ein  deus  ex  machina,  heiratet  ohne  Zögern  die  arme  Leonor  (Ende 
der  ersten  Jornada)  und  nimmt  somit  seinen  Rivalen  jede  tTelegenheit, 
ein  interessantes  Gegenspiel,  wie  wir  es  bei  Tirso  und  Scarron  linden, 
in  Scene  zu  setzen.  Der  neuvermählte  Gatte  kann  jedoch  sein  Glück 
nicht  ungestört  gemessen  ;  denn  am  Tage  nach  der  Hochzeit  wird  er 
zu  seinem  totkranken  Vater  nach  Orihuela  gerufen.  So  sieht  er  sich 
genötigt,  sein  junges  Weib  dem  Schutze  seines  Freundes  Andres,  dessen 
wahre  Absichten  er  natürlich  nicht  kennt,  anzuvertrauen.  Dieser  bricht 
das  gegebene  Treuwort,  dringt  in  das  Zimmer  der  Leonor  ein,  wird 
jedoch  an  der  Ausführung  seines  frevelhaften  Vorsatzes  durch  den 
Hilferuf  derselben  gehindert.  Es  gelingt  ihm,  unerkannt  zu  entfliehen 
und  den  plötzlich  zurückgekehrten  Juan  zu  überzeugen,  dass  nicht  er, 
sondern  Garcia  in  das  Schlafzimmer  der  Leonor  gedrungen  sei.  Der  be- 
leidigte Gatte  eilt  zornig  mit  Andres  fort,  um  den  vermeintlichen  Übel- 
thäter  zu  strafen.  Doch  sein  I  )olch  trifit  in  der  Dunkelheit  den  Beglei- 
ter, den  er  für  Garcia  gehalten.  Nun  erklärt  der  Diener  Mogicon, 
der  Andres'  Verrat  unbemerkt  gesehen  hat,  dass  die  Rache  den  Schul- 
digen getroffen  habe. 
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Die  zweite  Intrigue.  von  welcher  der  Verfasser  spricht, 
ist  diejenige  der  Duell-Geschichte  Jodelets,  zu  deren  Be- 
sprechung wir  nunmehr  übergehen. 

Die  ersten  beiden  Scenen  des  zweiten  Aktes  gehören 
Scarrons  eigner  Erfindung  an.  Zunächst  sehen  wir  Diegue 
mit  seinem  Diener  Alphonse  im  Gespräch.  Während  jener 
über  eine  schlecht  verbrachte  Nacht  missgestimmt  ist,  hat 
dieser  trotz  der  unwillkommenen  Gäste,  die  seinen  nächthchen 
Schlaf  gestört  haben,  seine  gute  Laune  nicht  verloren: 

Je  suis  moins  delicat  que  voiis :  mais  la  punaise 

M'a  powiant  empeche  de  dormir  ä  mon  aise, 

Les  Cousins  m'ont  piqiie,  Ics  rats  et  les  souris 

M'ont  pisse  sur  le  nex,  et  fai  vu  des  esprits.  (p.  200) 

Man  sieht ,  mit  welchem  Wohlbehagen  Scarron  hier  den 
ihm  eigentümlichen  Ton  wiederfindet,  nachdem  er  den 
ganzen  ersten  Akt  hindurch  sich  einer  verhältnissmässig 
edlen  Sprache  bedient  hat. 

In  der  zweiten  Scene  trifi't  Alphonse,  der  von  seinem 
Herrn  fortgeschickt  ist,  um  die  Wohnung  seiner  Braut  auf- 
zusuchen, mit  Jodelet  und  Beatrix,  der  Zofe  der  Lucie,  zu- 
sammen. Jodelet,  ergrimmt  gegen  den  Ankömmling,  der 
sein  Zusammensein  mit  seiner  Geliebten  stört,  antwortet  auf 
die  Fragen  des  Alphonse  in  solch  unverschämtem  Tone,  dass 
dieser  ihm   eine  Ohrfeige  gibt  und   ihm  den  Rücken  wendet. 

Diese  Scene  bezeichnet  den  Ausgangspunkt  der  zweiten 
Intrigue.  Jodelet,  vor  den  Augen  der  Beatrix  von  Alphonse 
gekränkt,  schwört,  sich  an  diesem  rächen  zu  wollen.  Schon 
hier  bemerken  wir,  mit  welcher  Vorliebe  Scarron  bei  seinem 
Jodelet  verweilt.  Während  derselbe  im  ersten  Akte  ein  ver- 
hältnismässig hoch  entwickeltes,  moralisches  Gefühl  besitzt, 
das  ihn  über  den  Durchschnitt  seiner  Genossen  erhebt  und 
ihm  eine  gewisse  Vornehmheit  gegenüber  seinem  charakter- 
losen Herrn  verleiht,  ist  er  hier  plötzlich  zur  burlesken  Figur 
erniedrigt.  Dieser  krasse  Gegensatz  beweist  uns,  wie  Avenig 
es  dem  Dichter  darauf  ankam ,  einheitliche  Charaktere  zu 
schaffen.     Wenn  er  nur  sein  Publikum  in  beständigem  Lachen 
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erhalten  konnte,  was  kümmerte  ihn  dann  die  Einheit  der  Per- 
sonen oder  die  der  Handlung?  Dass  auch  die  letztere  dem 
Bestreben  des  Dichters,  die  Gestalt  des  Jodelet  und  seine 
Bachepläne  in  den  Vordergrund  zu  drängen,  zum  Opfer  fiel, 
können  wir  schon  in  dieser  Scene  erkennen. 

Gleichwohl  lesen  wir  die  zweite  Scene  mit  Vergnügen. 
Denn  Scarron  hat  hier  seinen  Jodelet  wahrhaft  komisch  ge- 
zeichnet. Puibusque  *)  rühmt  besonders  diese  Scene :  «II  faut 
Ventendre,  lorsqu'il-analijse  le  soufflet  qu'il  a  repu,  srxciter  et  s'apai- 
ser  tour  n  tour  par  des  arguments  de  nieme  force.  .  . .  Cependant, 
Jodelet  a  re^u  le  soufflet  qui  le  prSoccupe,  en  presence  d'une  servante 
tres-peu  casuiste,  qui  le  tient  pour  bien  et  diiemenf  soiiffletS ;  il  en- 
rage,  et  se  vengerait  terrihlement,  s'il  Vosait  ...» 

Erst  in  der  dritten  Scene  erkennen  wir  den  ersten 
Auftritt  der  Komödie  Tirsos  wieder.  Felix  begrüsst  seinen 
alten  Freund  Diegue.  der  nach  Toledo  gekommen  ist,  um 
sich  zu  verheiraten.  Der  Anfang  der  Unterredung  ist  fast 
wortlich  aus  dem  Original  übertragen : 

Fadrique :  Felix : 

/Don  Diego.'  g  En  Toledo  vos?  Je  yn'acquitterai  mal  de  cc  qiie  je 
No  omnplo  con  lo  que  debo,  rous  dois, 

Si  HO  OS  abrazo  de  nuevo.  Si  je  ne  vovs  embrasse  une  seconde 

— —  fois ; 

Qucjas  hallareis  en  mi  Et  je  me  plains  de  rous,  Dom 
Dignas  de  jiistos  extremos  Diegue,  ou  je  meiire, 

Si  no  es  que  agora  acabeis  Uavoir  hors  de  chez  moi  choisi 
De  apearos,  en  no  onrar  votre  demeure. 

Mi  casa.  (p.  203)  (p.  295  a) 

Doch  während  nun  bei  Tirso  die  beiden  Freunde  sich  nach 
echt  spanischer  Weise  über  die  Pracht  der  Kirchen  und 
Paläste,  die  sie  umgeben,  und  darauf  über  den  Kampf  gegen 
Elisabeth  Ton  England  weitläufig  unterhalten ,  führt  uns 
Scarron  sogleich  zur  folgenden  Scene  über.     Diese  entspricht 


')  a.  a.  0.  II,  184;  cf.  Fournel,  Le  Theätre  au  XVII.  siecle.  Paris 
1892.     p.  42  £f. 
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zwar  dem  folgenden  Auftritt  der   spanischen  Komödie,    doch 
ist  sie  zum  grössten  Teil  frei  erfunden. 

Die  Zofe  der  Lucie  erscheint,  um  Felix  mitzuteilen,  dass 
er  ihre  Herrin  in  der  nahen  Kirche  sprechen  könne.  Das  ist 
der  Inhalt  dieser  Scene  bei  Tirso.  Scarron  widmet  ausser- 
dem der  Nebenhandlung  seines  Stückes  noch  eine  besondere 
Aufmerksamkeit.  Beatrix  beklagt  sich  bei  Felix  übei-  das 
ungestüme  Werben  seines  Dieners : 


'6^ 


n  nie  trouve  d  son  gre,  tont  ce  que  fai  lui  platt ; 

Mais  me  plmt-il  aussi,  le  maussade  qu'ü  est? 

II  wen  fallt  bien  un  autre  et  d'une  autre  fabrique, 

C'est  im  beau  marmouset,  c'est  un  bei  as  de  pique.    (p.  205) 

Beatrix  erscheint  uns  hier  als  echtes  Kind  der  Scarronschen 
Muse.  AVie  sie  überhaupt  als  erste  Vertreterin  der  Burleske 
unter  dessen  Frauengestalten  angesehen  werden  muss,  so 
zeigt  sie  sich  besonders  hier  als  würdiges  Gegenstück  zu 
ihrem  Liebhaber  Jodelet.  Der  Ton,  in  welchem  sie  bei  Felix 
über  jenen  Klage  führt,  kann  in  dem  Munde  einer  Frau  nicht 
burlesker  gedacht  werden.  Die  grosse  Freiheit,  mit  der  sie 
zweideutige  Bemerkungen  hinwirft,  wie  z.  B.  «.Je  peche  assez 
d'ailleurs  sans  pScher  par  Voreille»,  das  absichtliche  Vermeiden 
des  natürlichen  Ausdrucks,  kurz,  das  Karrikaturenhafte  ihres 
Wesens  schrecken  den  modernen  Leser  ab ;  und  doch  haben 
sich  die  Franzosen  des  XVII.  Jahrhunderts  an  ihrem  Witz  und 
ihrer  Sprache  immer  wieder  ergötzt.  Finden  wir  sie  doch  bei 
Scarron  allein  in  vier  seiner  Komödien  wieder !  ^) 

Die  fünfte  Scene  entspricht  dem  vierten  Auftritt  des 
spanischen  Stückes.  Doch  die  250  V.  des  Originals  sind  bei 
Scarron  auf  14  zusammengeschmolzen.  Wir  erfahren  hier, 
dass  Diegue  seine  ihm  vom  Vater  bestimmte  Braut  noch 
nicht  kennt,  und  dass  er  dem  Felix  die  Absicht  seiner  Reise 
verheimlicht  hat.  Bevor  er  sich  jedoch  in  das  Haus  seiner 
Verlobten  begibt,  will  er  sich  überzeugen,  ob  sie  ihm  gefällt. 
Scarron  hat  diesen  Entschluss  besser  motiviert  als  Tirso: 


')  Im    Jodelet    ou   le   Maitre    Valet,    Jodelet  Duelliste,   Heritier 
Ridicule  und  im  Ecolier  de  Salamanque. 
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Diego:  Die-gue: 

Yo  obedecer  determino  Si  tnon  j>ere.  a  choisi  qtielque  objet 
A  mi  padre ;  y  dado  caso  odieux 

Que  disgustarle  no  quiero :  Plntöt   qice  d'epouser    im    demon 
HS  de  conocer  primero  domesiique, 

La  dama  con  qiiien  me  caso.  On  me  verra  bientöt  a  Madrid  de 
(p.  206)         (p.  267  d)  retour. 

Die  von  Scarrou  in  diesen  Sceneu  vorgenommenen  Ver- 
änderungen erkPären  sich  aus  der  verschiedenen  Bedeutung 
des  Dieners  für  beide  Stücke.  Tirso  hat  in  seinem  Cristal 
einen  klassischen  Bedieutentypus  geschaffen.  Cristal  vertritt  in 
dieser  Komödie  den  gracioso :  doch  er  ist  mehr  als  der  feige, 
plumpe  imd  gefrässige  criado:  er  besitzt  alle  die  guten  Eigen- 
schaften des  Dieners  in  erhöhtem  Masse,  ja,  er  hat  über- 
dies einen  ihm  eigentümlichen  Zug,  welcher  fast  an  die  Narren 
Shakespeares  erinnert ;  es  ist  dies  ein  unverwüstlicher  Humor, 
der  seiner  Laune  in  kühnen  Wortspielen  und  in  den  tollsten 
Bildern  freien  Lauf  lässt.  Schon  in  dieser  Scene,  wo  er  seinen 
Herrn  tadelt,  dass  er  in  die  von  seinem  Vater  getroffene 
Wahl  kein  Vertrauen  setze,  zeigt  er  jenen  derben  Realis- 
mus, der  ihn  in  einen  so  überaus  komischen  Gegensatz 
zu  seinem  schwärmerischen  Herrn  stellt.  Als  ihm  Diego 
erklärt,  dass  Eifersucht  ihn  verhindere,  die  Wahl  seines  Vaters 
ohne  weiteres  anzunehmen,  antwortet  Cristal : 

Ti'(  q\ie  en  damiles  eautelas 
Cdfedra  piiedes  llevar, 
Äecabado  de  otrsar 
Diex,  anos  en  .sn.<i  escuelas, 
Ärgos  serds,  no  marido. 
;  Pobre  de  tu  esposa  hella, 
Si  has  de  sos])ecJiar  en  ella 
Lo  que  de  otras  has  sahido ! 

Und  als   ihm  darauf  sein  Herr  einräumt,    er  suche  nur  eine 
doncella  en  la  vohintad,  fährt  er  lachend  fort : 

/  QiU  difk'il  buscamiento .' 
Detela  solo  Piaton 
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Formada  alhi  en  sns  ideas, 
0  haxla  hacer,  si  la  deseas, 
Dese  modo,  en  Alcoreon. 
^  De  voluntad  rirginal  ? 
Signo  es  qiie  se  volviö  estrella. 
Ann  no  liay  fisica  doncella, 
;  Y  häscasla  tu  moral! 

Was  ist  Scarrous  Alpbonse  im  Yergleich  mit  dieser 
wahrhaft  komischen  Figur !  Und  doch  hat  Scarron  mit  voller 
Überlegung  den  Bedienten  des  Diegue  aus  der  Rolle  ver- 
drängt, die  ihm  Tirso  angewiesen  hatte.  Alphonse  durfte  die 
prädominierende  Stellung  in  seinem  Stücke  nicht  beibehalten, 
wofern  er  nicht  die  Jodelets  beeinträchtigen  wollte. 

Die  sechste  Scene  ist  wiederum  Scarrons  eigene  Er- 
findung. Gaspard  und  Diegue  erklären  einander,  dass  Liebes- 
augelegenheiten sie  in  Toledo  zurückhalten.  Gaspard  ist  hier 
als  Capitano  noch  bestimmter  gezeichnet.  Polternd  erscheint 
er  auf  der  Bühne,  indem  er  seinem  Diener,  welchem  er  so- 
eben einen  Auftrag  gegeben,    noch  durch  die  Thür  nachruft: 

Ne  pense  pas  tarder  longtemj)s,  ou  je  fetrangle, 

Apres  t'avoir  donne  cent  mille  coups  de  sangle!         (p.  206) 

Und  nicht  weniger  charakteristisch  ist  der  Ton,  in  welchem 
er  von  seinen  zwei  Rivalen  berichtet,  *  deren  einer  Diegue 
selber  ist,  ohne  dass  Gaspard  es  ahnt : 

.  .  .  ä  ce  courtisan  comme  ä  ce  dameret, 

Avec  un  certain  fer  plus  pointii  qu'un  fletiret, 

Donc  vous  savez,  cousin,  ä  quel  point  je  ni'acquüte, 

n  faudra  que  je  fasse  enfhi  prendre  la  fuite.  (p.  207) 

In  der  siebeuten  Scene,  welche  der  fünften  bei  Tirso 
entspricht,  erscheint  schliesslich  die  schöne  Lucie  in  Begleitung 
der  Beatrix.  Während  sie  in  der  Kirche  war,  hat  ihr 
Kutscher  sie  im  Stich  gelassen.  Und  als  sie  eben  nach  dem- 
selben ausschaut,  wird  sie  von  Diegue  gesehen,  der,  von  ihrer 
Schönheit  entzückt,  ihr  schnell  entschlossen  seine  Begleitung 
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anbietet.  Tirso  hingegen  gönnt  seinem  Diego  mehr  Zeit, 
seiner  UbeiTaschung  über  das  schöne  Weil)  Ausdruck  zu 
geben ;  er  schafft  sich  somit  eine  Gelegenheit,  den  idealen, 
schwärmerischen  Herrn  wiederum  in  einen  wirksamen  Gegen- 
satz zu  dessen  Diener  Cristal  zu  stellen.  Als  Diego  erstaunt 
ausruft : 

^  Era    Venus  tan  hermosa  ? 
^  lAwrecia  fue  tan  jjerfeta  ? 

antwortet  dieser  in  nüchternem  Tone: 

Preguntasalo  ä  im  poeta 
Que  escribe  en  verso  6  en  prosa 
0,  un  billete  d  Adan  escribe, 
Que  cd  sexto  dia  saliö  .  .  . 

Doch  wie  komisch  dieser  Dialog  auch  sein  mag,  dramatisch 
ist  er  nicht,  und  daher  hat  Scarron  ihn  mit  Recht  nicht  nach- 
geahmt. 

Erst  nach  der  Unterredung  zeigt  uns  Scarron  Diegue  im 
Gegensatz  zu  seinem  unpoetischen  Bedienten.  Er  ist  entzückt 
von  den  Reizen  der  Lucie,  und  als  er  von  Alphonse  erfährt, 
dass  sie  die  Tochter  Pedros,  seines  künftigen  Schwiegervaters, 
sei,  da  drängt  es  ihn  zu  wissen,  ob  sie  wirklich  seine  Braut 
oder  vielleicht  nur  eine  Schwester  derselben  ist; 

Dis-moi,  serai-je  heiireiix,  sera-t-eUe  cruelle  ? 

As-tu  vu  dans  ses  yeux  reluire  quelque  espoir  ? 

Ne  kl  verrai-je  plus  ?  la  pourrai-je  encor  loir  ? 

Tu  ne  me  repouds  rien,  (p.  210) 

worauf  der  Diener  antwortet: 

.  .  .  a-t-on  jamais  vu 
Un  komme  comme  vous  d'entendement  poiirvu, 
Voir,  parier,  salner,  aimer  presqu'ä  meme  heicre 
Injurier  la  mort,  qui  trop  longtemps  demeure  .  .  ? 

Der  spanische  Dichter  hat  auch  hier  wiederum  seinem  ver- 
liebten Helden  sehr  viel  Interesse  gewidmet :  die  ganze  sechste 
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Scene  ist  von  dem  koniisclien  Dialoge  des  Diego  und  seines 
Dieners  ausgefüllt. 

Echt  spanisch  ist  der  Zug,  den  wir  hier  an  Cristal  be- 
obachten. Bevor  er  die  gute  Nachricht  über  den  Namen  und 
die  Wohnung  der  Lucia  seinem  Herrn  verkündet,  fordert  er 
Belohnung  dafür: 

Dame  albrkias,   y  tendrds 
Lo  que  huscas. 

Dass  diese  Sitte,  den  Überbringer  glücklicher  Nachrichten  zu 
belohnen,  in  Spanien  zur  Zeit  Tirsos  sehr  verbreitet  gewesen 
sein  muss,  geht  aus  der  häutigen  Anwendung  der  Phrase 
«dame  albrkias»  hervor,  welche  von  Hoch  und  Niedrig  in 
gleicher  Weise  gel)raucht  wurde.  Scarron  hat  dieselbe  mit 
grossem  Geschick  übertragen,  indem  er  einen  gewissen  Aus- 
druck hineinlegte: 

Alph.:     Et  que  donnere\-vous  poiir  ce  honheiir  extreme? 
TJieg. :     Je  donnc  tont  »lo»  hieu,  je  nte  donne  nwi-meme. 

(p.  210) 

Schliesslich  erwähne  ich  noch  eine  Bemerkung,  die  Scarron 
in  dieser  Scene  der  Lucie  in  den  Mund  gelegt  hat,  und  die 
sicher  auf  des  Dichters  Zeitumstände  zugespitzt  ist: 

Et  moi,  je  sais  fort  hkn  qii/uii   ho»i)jie  de  Ja  cour 
Feint  fort  facüement  qu'ü  va  mourir  d'amour. 

Überblicken  wir  nun  den  zweiten  Akt  des  Jodelet  DtielUste, 
so  erscheint  er  uns  wie  eine  zweite  Exposition,  da  er  mit  dem 
ersten  Akte  kaum  zusammenhängt,  sondern  vielmehr  neue 
Intriguen  geschaffen  hat.  Hier  macht  sich  eben  Scarrons 
Mangel  an  Tiefe  geltend:  zwei  Quellen,  aus  denen  sich 
eine  treffliche  Sittenkomödie  schaffen  Hess,  wenn  ihre  Motive 
geschickt  in  einander  verwoben  wurden  — ,  sie  sind  einzeln 
verarbeitet  und  dann  fast  unverändert  aneinander  gereiht. 
Diegue  ist  zum  Helden  geworden.  Seine  Liebe  zur  Lucie 
ist    der   Kern   des  ganzen    Aktes.     Felix    hat    für   uns    keine 
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Schrecken  mehr,  da  wir  ihn  fast  ganz  aus  dem  Auge  ver- 
loren haben;  von  dem  beleidigten  Sanche  ist  ebensowenig  die 
Rede  wie  von  seiner  verlassenen  Nichte.  Gaspards  Auftritt 
bringt  auch  keinen  sichtbaren  Fortschritt.  Nur  Jodelet 
scheint  eine  Ausnahme  zu  machen,  er  allein  sich  dramatisch 
entwickelt  zu  haben ;  doch  haben  wir  es  hier  in  Wirklichkeit 
mit  einer  ganz  veränderten  Gestalt  zu  thun,  die  zum  Helden 
der  Nebenhandlung  wird  und  das  letzte  Interesse  von  der 
eigentlichen  Komödie  abzulenken  droht. 


A  k  t  III. 

Die  ersten  beiden  Scenen  des  dritten  Aktes  hat 
Öcarron  wiederum  seinem  Jodelet  gewidmet.  Dieser  ist  noch 
in  voller  Aufregung  über  die  von  Alphonse  erhaltene  Ohrfeige. 
In  einem  Monologe  philosophiert  er  über  Ehre  und  Ehren- 
kränkung : 

Encor  si  coiip  de  j)olng  efait  le  coup  donne, 
Mais,  las!  c'est  nit  souff'lef,  et  des  mienx  assenes, 

und   gibt  dann   seiner  AVut  gegen  den   Beleidiger  Ausdruck: 

Si  je  puis  te  trouver,  etranger  temeraire, 
Econte  en  peu  de  mots,  ce  qt(e  je  veiix  te  faire  : 
Je  reux  te  — 

da  erscheint  Alphonse.  Plötzlich  hat  Jodelet  alle  Rache- 
gedanken vergessen,  und  als  nun  jeuer  sich  entschuldigt,  ihn 
im  Arger  geohrfeigt  zu  haben ,  antwortet  er  in  verbind- 
lichstem Tone: 

Mon  Dien,  n'en  parlons  phis,  ce  n'etaü  que  povr  rire. 
Erst  als  Alphonse  verschwunden  ist,  kehrt  ihm  der  Mut  zurück : 

3Ia  foi,  sans  differer, 
Je  devais  bii  donner,  im  peu  sur  les  oreilles ; 

doch  er  hat  gleich  eine  Entschuldigung  für  sich  bereit: 
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Foin,  la  pilie  me  prend  tovjonrs  mal  ä  propos. 

Mit  dem  Entschlüsse,  seinem  Beleidiger  ein  Kartell  zu  senden, 
um  ihn  zum  Zweikampf  herauszufordern,  geht  er  fort. 

Auch  die  dritte  Scene  ist  von  Scarron  selbständig  ge- 
schaffen. Diegue  berichtet  seinem  Diener  die  Enttäuschung, 
welche  ihm  im  Hause  Pedros  zu  teil  geworden  ist.  Dort 
hat  er  erfahren  müssen,  dass  das  schöne  Weib,  welches  ihn 
so  entzückt  hat,  nicht  für  ihn,  sondern  für  Felix  bestimmt 
ist.  Er  hat  auch  gehört,  dass  Gaspard  sein  und  des  Felix 
Rival  ist,  und  dass  dieser  letzteren  aufgesucht  hat,  um  ihm 
unter  Androhung  seiner  Rache  zu  verbieten,  der  Lucie  noch 
ferner  zu  dienen.  Doch  ist  er  nicht  geneigt,  die  schöne  Ge- 
liebte dem  Felix  zu  überlassen. 

II  faudra  hien  se  battre  ov  Venlever  (Fwi/ 
ruft  er  entschlossen;    als  Alphonse  ihm  darauf  entgegenhält: 

La  nisc  sert  qiielquefois  plus  que  le  eourage, 

antwortet  er: 

Tu  dis  rrai ;  mais,  Alphonse,  il  faut  donc  faire  rage, 

II  faut  trampcr  parents,  beau-jjexr,  f'pouse,  amis, 

Äussi  hien  pour  rSgner  tous  crimes  sont  permis.  (p.  3M) 

Vergleichen  wir  den  Fortschritt  der  Handlung  in  dieser 
Scene  mit  der  dramatischen  Entwicklung  des  spanischen 
Stückes,  so  müssen  wir  hier  Scarrons  Geschicklichkeit  an- 
erkennen, mit  welcher  er  die  langsam  fortschreitende  Hand- 
lung seiner  Vorlage  durch  den  Bericht  Diegues  ersetzt  hat. 
Tirso  lässt  in  der  achten  Scene  die  beiden  Schwestern  er- 
scheinen, deren  Gespräch  uns  jedoch  nichts  neues  bietet,  da 
Lucia  hier  der  Catalina  ihre  Begegnung  mit  Diegue  berichtet. 
Dann  erscheint  Garcia  mit  der  jSIachricht,  dass  der  lang  er- 
wartete Bräutigam  endlich  in  Toledo  angekommen  sei,  und 
als  Catalina,  erschrocken  und  in  banger  Ahnung,  ausruft : 

;  QuS  siisto  me  has  dado!  ;  Jesus  mil  vecesf 

antwortet  der  Alte  sehr  komisch: 
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Ve  conteido  te  entristeces. 
Dos  dias  tienßit  de  (justo 
Las  tmijeres  (si  no  yerran 
I^os  que  sus  acciones  tasan)^ 

Y  son  en  el  que  se  casan, 

Y  el  que  d  su  marido  entierran. 

El  privtero  ya  estd  acd.  (p-  ^ß^  ^) 

Überhaupt  ist  es  dem  spanischen  Dichter  mehr  darum 
zu  thun.  einen  interessanten  Dialog  zu  schaffen,  in  welchem 
er  seine  Meisterschaft  in  der  Behandlung  der  Sprache  und 
andererseits  seinen  sprudelnden  AVitz  am  besten  entfalten  kann, 
als  sich  strengen  dramatischen  Regeln  zu  unterwerfen.  So  hat 
er  es  vorgezogen,  uns  die  Enttäuschung  des  verliebten  Diego 
vorzuführen ,  um  daran  eine  reizende  Eifersuchtsscene  zu 
knüpfen.  Jener  ist  durch  die  schmerzvolle  Überraschung. 
die  ihm  soeben  zuteil  geworden  ist,  in  die  peinlichste  Lage 
versetzt.  Er  heuchelt  heftigen  Kopfschmerz ,  nur  um  sich 
verabschieden  zu  können.  Doch  Catalina  will  ihn  zurückhalten 
und  bietet  ihm  schnell  einen  Ring  an,  der  heilkräftig  v;irken 
soll: 

Esta  sortija  me  diceii 

Que  es  para  ese  acJiaque  buena. 

Lucia  will  ihrer  Schwester  nicht  nachstehen: 

Extrenmda  es  la  virttid 

Que  me  afirman  destas  cuentas, 

sagt  sie  zu  Diegue,  indem  sie  ihm  schnell  eine  Schleife  dar- 
reicht und  ihm  erklärt,  w'ie  er  dieselbe  anzulegen  habe,  damit 
sie  auch  wirksam  sei.  In  der  elften  Scene  sehen  wir  w  iederum 
die  beiden  Schwestern  im  Gespräche.  Die  eifersüchtige  Cata- 
lina ist  hier  vorzüglich  gezeichnet,  doch  ist  damit  diese  ganz 
undramatische  Scene  nicht  gerechtfertigt. 

Bei  Scarron  schreitet  die  Handlung  nunmehr  schnell  vor- 
wärts. Kaum  hat  sich  Diegue  entschlossen,  seine  Geliebte 
durch  List    zu    erobern,    so    erscheint    (Scene  V)  Felix,   um 
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durch  seine  allzugrosse  Ofi'enheit  jenem  Gelegenheit  zu  geben, 
ein  wirksames  Gegenspiel  in  Scene  zu  setzen. 

Die  vierte  Scene  entspricht  dem  ersten  Auftritt  des 
zweiten  Aktes  bei  Tirso.  Felix  erzählt  in  grosser  Vertrauens- 
seligkeit seinem  Rivalen,  dass  Lucie  seine  glühenden  Wer- 
bungen verächtlich  abweise,  da  er  einer  früheren  Geliebten 
die  Treue  gebrochen  habe.  Und  während  Diegue  seine  wah- 
ren Gedanken  sehr  geschickt  zu  verbergen  weiss,  fährt  Fehx 
mit  derselben  Offenherzigkeit  fort,  jenem  seine  missliche  Lage 
zu  enthüllen.  Lucie  bestehe  darauf,  dass  man  die  verlassene 
Dorothee  und  ihren  Oheim  verhöre.  Doch  er  fürchte  die  ge- 
plante Unterredung  nicht,  denn  es  sei  ihm  eine  leichte  Mühe, 
jene  Zeugen  seiner  Treulosigkeit  zum  Schweigen  oder  zu 
falschen  i\,ussageu  zu  bestimmen : 

Cet  homme  ne  dira  que  ce  que  je  roudrai. 
Eticor  que  gentiUionntie,  iL  a  le  cceur  renale, 
En  Lui  tonte  action  qui  qyrofite  est  loyale. 

Nachdem  er  so  seine  ganze  Schlechtigkeit  dem  schweigsamen 
Rivalen  enthüllt  hat,  bittet  er  ihn  in  dem  Übermasse  seines 
Vertrauens,  auch  seinerseits  behilflich  zu  sein,  die  Gunst 
seiner  Geliebten  wieder  zu  gewinnen : 

Lortique  vous  la  verrez,  tdehez  de  l'ohliger 
A  ne  se  plaire  plus  ä  me  faire  enrager.  ^) 

Diese  Scene  bietet  uns  die  erste  genauere  Nachahmung  des 
Originals.-)    Nur  die  Rolle  Diegues    hat  Scarron    verändert. 

»)  Vgl.  Tirso: 

Y  OS  deberä  mi  Ventura 
A\ieva  amistad,  si  por  vos 
Sog  dueno  de  su  hermosura. 

(p.  271  b). 

^)  Wörtliche   T'bertragungen    sind  indes   gemieden.     Die    Anfänge 
der  Scenen  ähneln  einander  am  meisten: 

Müuchener  Beiträge  z.  romanischen  u.  engl.  Philologie.  VI.  0 
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AVährend  derselbe  bei  Tirso  die  Erzählung  des  Dou  Fadrique 
öfter  unterbricht  und  diesem  gar  versichert : 

Ya  veis  que  -wy  ruestro  amigo, 

ist  er  hier  schweigsam  und  verrät  durch  seine  unbestimmten 
Antworten  den  geheimen  (legner.  Bietet  uns  also  die  fran- 
zösische Scene  einerseits  eine  psychologische  Vertiefung  des 
Charakters  Diegues,  so  beweist  sie  uns  auf  der  andern  Seite 
die  geringe  Konsequenz,  mit  welcher  der  Dichter  oft  seine 
Charaktere  behandelt.  Sanche,  der  uns  in  der  dritten  Scene 
des  ersten  Aktes  als  ein  zweiter  Diego  erschienen  ist  (cf. 
oben  p.  52),  wird  hier  von  Felix  (genau  wie  im  Original), 
als  ein  bestechlicher  Geizhals  geschildert,  ^)  während  er 
doch  im  ganzen  Stücke  als  ehrenwerter  Mann  erscheint. 
Tirso  bleibt  zwar  dieser  Vorwurf  erspart,  da  bei  ihm  der 
Onkel  der  verlassenen  Dorothee  sich  später  in  der  That 
als  ein  Ehrloser  zeigt. ^)  Dafür  trifft  ihn  jedoch  ein  an- 
derer. Nachdem  er  uns  bereits  in  der  siebenten  Scene 
des  ersten  Aktes  dui'ch  eine  Unterredung  Fadriques  mit 
Catalina  über  die  peinliche  Lage,  in  der  sich  jener  befindet, 
sowie  über  das  geplante  Verhör  unterrichtet  hat,  zwingt  er 
uns  hier,  ganz  dasselbe  nochmals  anzuhören.  So  erscheint 
uns  diese  Scene  in  der  spanischen  Komödie  vollkommen  über- 
Üüssig,  während  sie  bei  Scarron,  der  jene  Unterredung  fort- 
gelassen hat,  unser  ganzes  Intei'esse  in  Anspruch  nimmt,   zu- 


Felix :  Et  que  nous  epousons  denx  smurs  Diego :  Si  vos  con  Dona    Lucla 

en  mime  jour,  Y  yo  con  su  hermana  caso, 

Qu''on  appelle  a  hon   droit  denx  mi-  Doblando  In  suerte  mia, 

racles  dhimour.  De  amigo  ä  pariente  paso, 

Ah !    que  feprouverais    la   fortune  Fadrique,  en  un  mismo  dia. 

prospcre,  etc.  ... 
Mon  2)lus  fidele    ami   devenant  mon 
heau-frere. 

^)  Wir  haben  es   hier  mit  einer  gedankenlosen  Übersetzung    aus 
dem  spanischen  Stücke  zu  thun. 

'^)  Vgl.  weiter  unten  pp.  71,72. 
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mal  uns  hier  bereits  die  List  Diegues  angedeutet  wird,  welche 
die  Handlung  der  nächsten  Sceneu  umfasst.  Dieser  raunt 
nämlich  seinem  Diener  zu : 

AlphonsCj  va  quSrir  nies  lettres  promptement, 
Et  soiKje  «... 

und  der  schlaue  Alphonse  hat  schon  verstanden. 

J'enteiuh  bien, 

erwidert  er  ebenso  geheimnisvoll,  und  fort  ist  er. 

Die  zweite  Scene  Tirsos  hat  Scarron  unterdrückt. 
Cristal  meldet  hier  seinem  Herrn,  dass  Garcia  ihn  zu  sehen 
wünsche,  und  verrät  dann  auch  die  List  Diegos : 

Ninica  pense  contrahacer 
Tan  bien  letra  de  mvjer. 


Yo  clare  cd  viejo  papilla.  (p.  371  c) 

Die  folgenden  Auftritte  spielen  sich  in  dem  Hause  des 
Garcia  ab.  Mit  der  ihm  eigentümlichen  Breite  führt  uns  der 
spanische  Dichter  in  der  dritten  Scene  die  eifersüchtige 
Catalina  im  Gespräch  mit  Lucia  vor.  In  der  vierten  er- 
scheinen Fadrique  und  Diego.  Die  Ankunft  des  letzteren 
gibt  der  Eifersucht  der  Schwestern  neue  Nahrung.  Als  Cata- 
lina sich  teilnehmend  nach  seinem  Wohlergehen  erkundigt, 
erwidert  Diego : 

Pues,  mediro  y  sol,.  en  vos 
Mi  luz  y  mi  dicha  miro. 
Ya  estoy  biieno, 

während  er  seiner  wahren  Geliebten  die  Schleife,  welche  sie 
ihm  geschenkt  hat,  zurückgibt.  Er  kränkt  Lucia  dadurch 
aufs  tiefste,  doch  nützt  diese  Verstellung  seinen  Zwecken. 
Nicht  nur  erkennt  er  jetzt  ihre  wahre  Liebe,  sondern  be- 
seitigt auch  jeden  Verdacht,  den  man  nach  der  Enttäuschungs- 
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scene  (I,  x)  hinsichtlich  seiuer  wahren  Neigungen  noch  haben 
konnte. 

Die  fünfte  Scene  ist  eine  der  interessantesten  des 
ganzen  Stückes.  Kaum  ist  Garcia  zum  Verhör  Doroteas 
fortgegangen,  da  treibt  es  Diego,  der  unglücklichen  Lucia 
gegenüber  seine  Maske  abzuwerfen  und  ihr  seine  aufrichtige 
Liebe  zu  erklären.  Die  Art  und  AVeise .  in  welcher  dies  ge- 
schieht, ist  echt  romantisch :  hier  die  beiden  Liebenden ,  die 
l)ald  laut,  bald  "leise  miteinander  reden,  je  nachdem  sie  sich 
verstellen  oder  die  Wahrheit  sagen ;  dort  Fadrique.  der.  selbst 
hintergangen,  die  argwöhnische  Catalina  von  der  Liebe  Diegos 
zu  ihr  zu  überzeugen  sucht. 

In  der  sechsten  Scene  verabschieden  sich  Diego.  Ca- 
talina und  Fadrique,  nm  Garcia,  welcher  bereits  zu  Fuss 
vorausgegangen  ist,  zu  folgen. 

Alle  diese  Scenen  hat  Scarron  durch  eine  einzige  ersetzt. 
In  S  c  e  n  e  V  erblicken  wir  Pedro  mit  seinen  Töchtern,  bereit, 
sich  sofort  zu  der  Unterredung  mit  Dorothee  und  Sanclie  zu 
begeben.  Da  erscheinen  Felix  und  Diegue,  Nun  folgt  zwischen 
der  eifersüchtigen  Helene  und  ihrer  Schwester  ein  heftiger 
Wortwechsel,  der  weder  Komik  noch  dramatische  Bedeutung 
hat  und  damit  endigt,  dass  Diegue  sich  bereit  erklärt,  Helene 
zum  Verhör  zu  begleiten.  Lucie  ist  darüber  aufgebracht  und 
wendet  nun  ihren  Arger  gegen  den  armen  Felix,  den  sie 
verhöhnt.  Nachdem  sie  allein  zurückgeblieben  ist,  lässt  sie 
ihren  Gefühlen  freien  Lauf: 

3Iais  s'il  n'est  pas  ü  moi,  personne  ne  niciura. 

Mon  pere  lä-dcssiis  fasse  ce  quil  poiirrn. 

Don  Felix  lä-dessus  remiie  et  ciel  et  terre, 

Et  nia  sceur  avec  eux  nie  cUnonce  la  guerre ; 

Si  je  n'ai  don  Diegue  ä  la  barbe  d'eux  tous, 

Je  veux  bien  n'epouser  jamais  qn'un  vieux  jalou-c. 

Man   sieht,    welch  grosse  Veränderungen  Scarron   an    seiner 
Vorlage   vorgenommen  hat.     Alles  Überflüssige   ist    hier   ge- 
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schwuüdeu ;  ja,  das  Bestreben  unseres  Dichters,  die  Handlung 
zusammenzudrängen,  hat  ihn  hier  verleitet,  jenen  heroischen 
Entschluss  der  Lucia  nur  ungenügend  zu  motivieren.  Denn 
sie  weiss  noch  nicht,  dass  Diegue  seine  Heirat  mit  Helene 
um  jeden  Preis  zu  hintertreiben  sucht.  Sie  leidet  daher  an 
einem  Fehler,  der  vielen  Grestalten  Scarrons  eigentümlich 
ist:  sie  erscheint  uns  forciert.') 

Zu  bemerken  ist  noch,  dass  Scarroii  kein  Bedenken  trägt, 
ein  und  denselben  Vers  in  kurzem  Abstände  zweimal  von 
verschiedenen  Personen  sprechen  zu  lassen.  Felix  sagt  p. 
216:  Voici  Vheiirc  tantöt  entre  noiis  arretee,  und  dasselbe  wieder- 
holt Pedro  p.  217.  Es  ist  dies  ein  Beweis  dafür,  dass  der 
Dichter  seine  Komödie  sehr  flüchtig  verfasst  hat. 

In  der  sechsten  Scene,  welche  der  siebenten  bei  Tirso 
entspricht,  verkleidet  sich  Lucie  mit  Hilfe  ihrer  Zofe,  um 
ihre  List  zur  Ausführung  zu  bringen.  In  dem  französischen 
Stücke  erhält  Beatrix  ausserdem  den  Auftrag,  Diegue  zu 
einem  Rendez-vous  zu  bestellen. 

Der  Überblick  über  den  dritten  Akt  des  Jodelet  DueUiste 
und  seine  Beziehungen  zu  der  spanischen  Komödie  ist  ausser- 
ordentlich erschwert  durch  die  mannigfachen  Verschiedenheiten, 
die  teils  durch  Abkürzungen,  teils  durch  die  technischen 
Veränderungen,  die  Scarron  an  seiner  Vorlage  vorgenommen 
hat,  herbeigeführt  sind.     Dadurch  dass  er  die  für  die  Hand- 


^)  Was  die  Sprache  dieser  Scene  betrifft,  so  ist  auch  hier  die  Vor- 
liebe des  Dichters  für  den  gewöhnlichen  Ausdruck  nicht  zu  verkennen. 
Man  vergleiche  die  Worte   Don  (Tarcias  mit  denen  Don  Pedros. 

Fadrique :  Pedro  : 

^  Pues  no  es  mejor  qiie  en  el  coche  Je  vais  toujours  devant ;  vous  et  ma 
Vamos  todos?  fiUe  atw'e 

Garcia:  ^^^  suivrez  en  carosse;  f-tant  comme 
Necesito  J^  suis, 

hacer  para  mis  achaqiies,  Gouteux    surmes    vieuxjoursje 
Don  Fadrique,  ä  pie  ejercicio.  niarche  qunnd  je  pms; 

Allä  OS  espero.  Quoique  vieil  animal,  je  ne  sriis  pas 

(p.  275  a.)  «*  »"oss^. 

Que  je  ne  puisse  bien  nie  passer  de 
carosse. 
(p.  217.) 
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limg  unwichtigen  Sceneu  gestrichen  oder  durch  Erzäldung 
ersetzt  hat,  ist  dieser  Akt  im  ganzen  dramatischer  geworden. 
Nur  die  vierte ,  fünfte  und  sechste  Scene  lehnen  sich 
äusserlich  an  die  erste,  fünfte  und  siebeute  des  zweiten 
Aktes  bei  Tirso  an,  während  sie  inhaltlich  von  denselben 
verschieden  sind.  Auch  in  der  Entwicklung  der  Charaktere 
hat  hier  Scarron  eine  verhältnismässig  grosse  Selbständigkeit 
an  den  Tag  gelegt.  Diegue ,  der  im  spanischen  Stücke  nur 
als  Liebhaber  erscheint,  ist  hier  als  geheimer  Gegner  seines 
ßivalen  scharf  gezeichnet;  sein  Entschluss,  Lucie  von  jenem 
•zu  befreien ,  um  sie  sich  selbst  zu  erobern,  hebt  den  Aus- 
gangsi)unkt  eines  energischeren  Gegenspiels  weit  besser  her- 
vor. Wir  verfolgen  daher  mit  viel  grösserem  Interesse  die 
Gestalt  Diegues  bei  Scarron  als  bei  Tirso,  der  seinem  Helden 
keine  Gelegenheit  gibt,  seinem  Schmerze  über  die  ihm  zuteil 
gewordene  Enttäuschung  Ausdruck  zu  geben,  und  deshalb 
seinen  Entschluss  nur  ungenügend  motiviert.  So  bleibt  hier  die 
Andeutung  der  List  Diegos  (II,  ii)  unverständlich,  da  wir 
seine  Absicht  noch  gar  nicht  kennen ,  während  wir  dieselbe 
bei  Scarron  sofort  verstehen  und  der  Ausführung  mit  Er- 
wartung entgegensehen. 

Auch  Lucies  Charakter  hat  eine  gewisse  Änderung  durch 
Scarron  erfahren.  Sie  hat  zwar  die  Anmut,  die  ihr  in  ein- 
zelnen Scenen  bei  Tirso  eigen  ist,  verloren,  doch  hat  ihre 
Leidenschaft  für  Diegue  gerade  durch  die  starren  Züge,  die 
Scarron  ihr  verlielien,  an  Wahrheit  und  Tiefe  gewonnen. 

Helene  hingegen  ist  stark  vernachlässigt  worden.  Da  sie 
eben  als  eifersüchtige  Schwester  eine  Nebenrolle  spielt,  hat 
der  französische  Dichter  alle  die  anmutigen  Scenen  fortge- 
lassen, die  Tirso  lediglich  ihretwegen  geschaffen  zu  haben 
scheint.  Scarron  hat  ihrer  Eifersucht  nur  eine  Scene  gewid- 
met, und  in  dem  Bestreben,  ihre  Leidenschaft  schärfer  hervor- 
zuheben, hat  er  sie  verunstaltet.  Die  Schimpfvvorte ,  welche 
sie  ihrer  Schwester  entgegen  wirft ,  haben  hier  nicht  den  vom 
Dichter  gewünschten  Effekt. 

An  Alphonse  bewundern  wir  seine  aussergewöhnlich  ent- 
wickelte  Moral.     Als    sein   Herr    sich   (Sc.  III)   entschlossen 
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bat,    seine  Geliebte  dem  Don  Felix  zu  entreissen,    steigt   in 

ibm  ein  Bedenken  auf: 

N'etes-voits  pas  d'avis  de  cliangcr  de  maison? 

Car  le  dcsohliger  par  une  trakison 

Et  demeurer  chez  lui,  ce  serait  ctre  hiise. 

Docb  berübrt  uns  dieses  Taktgefübl  in  dem  Diener  sebr  merk- 
würdig, da  alle  seine  Kollegen  auf  der  französiscben  Bübne 
des  XVII.  Jabrbunderts  solcbe  moraliscben  Anwandlungen 
nicbt  kennen.  Scarron  bat  einen  ebrbaren,  braven  Alpbonse 
im  Gegensatz  zu  seinem  Jodelet  scbafifen  wollen,  docb  ist  er 
bier  zu  weit  gegangen.  Felix,  Sancbe  und  Pedro  sind  in 
diesem  Akte  nur  die  Kopieen  ibrer  Urbilder. 

Was  die  Nebenbandlung  betrifft ,  so  ist  bier  eben  kein 
Fortscbritt  zu  verzeicbnen.  Der  Entscbluss  Jodelets,  seinem 
Beleidiger  ein  Kartell  zu  senden ,  ist  nur  eine  Wiederbolung 
seiner  Eacbegedankeu,  die  uns  aus  dem  zweiten  Akte  bereits 
bekannt  sind.  Dass  es  Scarron  bier  nicbt  darauf  ankam, 
Personen  und  Handlung  logiscb  zu  entwickeln,-  ist  leicbt  er- 
sicbtlicb.  Wir  dürfen  uns  daber  nicbt  wundern,  wenn  Jodelet, 
nacbdem  er  eben  die  Unbeständigkeit  seines  Mutes  erkannt 
bat,  den  Gedanken  an  eine  persönlicbe  Bacbe  nicbt  aufgibt. 
Er  ist  eben  vom  Dicbter  gescbaffen,  um  gerade  durcb  seine 
burleske  Erscbeinung  komiscb  zu  wirken. 

Akt  IV. 

Da  der  vierte  Akt  des  Jodelet  Duelliste  in  sceniscber  Hin- 
siebt gänzlicb  verscbieden  ist  von  seiner  Vorlage,  gebe  icb 
der  Ubersicbt  wegen  zunäcbst  eine  kurze  Inbaltsangabe  der 
bier   in    Frage   kommenden   Scenen    des   spaniscben   Stückes. 

(Scene  VIII.)  Luis,  welcber  in  der  Tbat  von  Fadrique 
bestocben  worden  ist,  versicbert  Garcia ,  dass  jener  durcbaus 
nicbt  der  Dorotea  verpfiicbtet  sei : 

Si  yo  quUn  fue  supiera 

El  aleve  iuventor  desta  qtdniera, 

Mi  vejez  juhilada 

El  bdculo  trocara  por  la  espada, 

Y  dejara  escarmiento 

AI  iniüido  de  tau  vü  atrevimienio. 
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Diese  geschickte  Verstellung  des  Greises  überzeugt  Garcia 
so  sehr,  dass  er  darauf  verzichtet,  die  Dorotea  selbst  zu  ver- 
nehmen. Doch  nur  kurze  Zeit  währt  seine  Freude,  Fadrique 
gerechtfertigt  zu  sehen. 

(Scene  X.)  Lucia  erscheint  plötzlich  verkleidet  und  be- 
reitet ihm  eine  bittere  Enttäuschung:  * 

No  es  la  Dona  Dorotea, 

Que  agora  acabais  de  hablar, 

La  que  os  puede  descuidar 

De  qiden  deshonrar  desea 

Vuestra  rasa ;  .  .  .  (p.  274,  3) 

So  beginnt  sie  ihre  lange  Rede,  um  dem  Alten  darauf 
zu  verraten,  dass  jene  Dorotea  die  rechtmässige  Gattin  Fa- 
driques  sei,  dass  jedoch  eine  andere  Dorotea,  welche  von 
jenem  verführt  und  darauf  verlassen  worden  sei,  den  Treulosen 
mit  ihrer  Rache  verfolgen  werde.  In  ziemlich  nichtssagenden 
Worten  enthüllt  sie  sich  dann  dem  Garcia : 

No  OS  qidero  afirmar  que  ijo 
Soy  esta  d  quien  enganö, 
Mas  no  habiendo  otro  reniedio, 
PreseyitarS  ante  el  vicario 
Una  eedula  que  suya, 
Sus  embelecos  destruya. 

Um  iliren  Vater  noch  mehr  zu  überzeugen ,  reicht  sie  ihm 
einige  Briefe  ihres  Verloliten;  dann  eilt  sie  fort. 

(Scene  XI.)  Auch  diese  List  hat  ihre  Wirkung  nicht 
verfehlt.  Garcia  zweifelt  nun  nicht  mehr  an  der  Schuld  des 
Fadrique. 

/  Hay  semejante  traicion  ! 

ruft  er  ans,  ganz  empört  über  dessen  Verrat.  Doch  nicht 
lange  lässt  ihn  der  Dichter  seine  Enttäuschung  beklagen, 
denn  schon  wird  ilim  eine  neue  bereitet. 

(Scene    XII.)      Cristal    erscheint    in    grosser    Eile    und 
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gibt  sclieinbar  aus  Versehen  einen  au  Diego  gerichteten 
Brief  ah. 

(Scene  XIII.)  Don  Garcia  erkennt,  dass  der  Brief  von 
einer  Frauenliand  gesclirieben  ist : 

; Leim  es  de  mujer.'   ^  Que  pufdo 
Per  der  en  ver  que  le  escribe  '■^ 

Er  entschliesst  sich,  ihn  zu  öffnen,  denn  er  wittert  auch  hier 
Verrat.  Zu  seiner  Überraschung  muss  er  lesen ,  dass  die 
Gattin  des  Diego,  ebenfalls  Dorotea  geheissen,  diesen  auf- 
fordert, schnell  nach  Madrid  zurückzukehren,  um  ihre  und 
des  kleinen  Juanico  Sehnsucht  zu  stillen.  Also  auch  Diego 
ist  ein  Verräter!  Auch  hier  ist  Garcia  fest  überzeugt,  und 
entschlossen  ruft  er  aus : 

Ni  el  Fadri([uc  ni  el  Diego 
Entrardn  mas  en  mi  casa. 
/Jesus.'    /Jesus.'    /lo  qve  pasa 
En  el  mundo! 

(Scene  XIV.)  Da  erscheinen  Fadrique,  Diego,  Catalina, 
Cristal  und  Quesada.  Die  Scene,  welche  sich  nun  vor  unsern 
Augen  abspielt,  ist  voller  Komik,  denn  keiner  der  An- 
gekommenen vermag  den  aufgebrachten  Garcia  zu  begreifen. 
Fadrique,  der  durch  das  Verhör  des  Luis  jeden  Zweifel  an 
seiner  Unschuld  beseitigt  glaubte,  sieht  sich  hier  samt  Diego 
von  jenem  zurückgewiesen.  Er  ahnt  nicht,  welchen  Streich 
man  ihm  gespielt  hat,  und  in  seiner  Überraschung  bringt 
er  nur  die  Worte  hervor: 

^;  Que  deeis  ?  —  ^  Que  es  esto,  eielos  ? 

(^italina,  die  ebenfalls  ihre  Wünsche  der  Erfüllung  nahe 
wähnte,  ist  durch  die  Worte  ihres  Vaters  so  überrascht,  dass 
sie  ängstlich  ausruft : 

Scnor,    ^;  has  pcrdido  el  seso  ? 

Diego  schliesslich  sieht  zwar  den  Erfolg  der  von  Cristal 
ausgeführten     List,     doch     begreift     er     weder     den    Zorn 
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Garcias  gegen  Fadrique,  noch  vermag  er  sich  zu  erklären, 
weshalb  derselbe  ihn  ebenfalls  zu  einer  Dorotea  verwünscht.^) 
Der  tief  gekränkte  Vater  schleudert  dem  Fadrique  die  Briefe 
entgegen,  welche  er  kurz  vorher  von  der  verkleideten  Lucia 
erhalten  hat,  und  zieht  sich  mit  der  Catalina  und  Quesada 
zurück. 

(Scene  XV.)  Die  beiden  Rivalen  bleiben  starr  vor  Ver- 
wunderung zurück.  Halb  erstaunt,  halb  misstrauisch  schauen 
sie  einander  an,  bis  sie  schliesslich  beiderseits  ihre  Unschuld 
beteuern.  Und  als  Fadrique  den  Brief  öffnet,  den  er  soe])eu 
von  Garcia  erhalten  hat.  ist  seine  Überraschung  noch  gi-össer : 

Don  Diego,  estns,  rive  Dios, 
Que  son  de  Doüa  Lucia, 
Qiie  la  eseribi,  cuando  aviante 
La  entpexaba  d  pretender. 

Mit  diesen  Worten  eilt  er  fort,  um  den  Irrtum  Garcias  zu 
beseitigen  und  sich  zu  rechtfertigen. 

(Scene  XVI.)  Diego  ist  über  den  Erfolg  seiner  List 
sehr  zufrieden;  nur  begreift  er  nicht,  weshalb  Cristal  seine 
angebliche  Gattin  gerade  Dorotea  getauft  hat: 

Diego.     /  Que  finnases  Dorotea  ! 

Crist.     No  hcd/e  d  la  mano  otro  nombrc. 

Somit  hat  Diego  sein  erstes  Ziel  erreicht :  er  hat  sich  von 
Catalina  befreit,    und  es  gilt  jetzt  Lucia  zu  erobern. 

Die  folgenden  Scenen  versetzen  uns  in  das  Haus  Garcias. 

(Scene  XVII.)  Hier  erscheint  Lucia  wieder  in  Be- 
gleitung der  Catalina  und  ihres  Vaters.  Sie  hat  bereits  von 
der  Treulosigkeit  Diegos  gehört  uud  erheuchelt  Verachtung 
für  den  Betrüger.  Garcia  sucht  vergeblich  die  trauernde 
Catalina  zu  trösten : 

Y  coihsuelate  conto  otras, 
Que  con  bodas  sucesivas, 
En  lo  exterior  lastimadas. 
De  dentro  se  regorijan. 


^)  Der  Dichter  gibt  uns  die  sehr  einfache  Erklärung  erst  in  Scene  XVI. 
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Als  aber  die  unglückliclie  Liicia  sich  nach  ihrem  Geliebten 
erkundigt,  erwacht  plötzlich  iu  Catalina  die  alte  Eifersucht: 

g  Para  quS  tanto  exaittinas 
Lo  que  )io  te  iniporta  nada  ? 
Dejalo  ya. 

Jene  hört  die  Zurechtweisung  geduldig  an,  denn  jetzt  will 
sie  um  keinen  Preis  ihre  Neigung  verraten.  Scheinbar  ge- 
lassen antwortet  sie : 

g  Yo  )nas  que  en  todo  la  rida 
Le  )ioiuhres,  ni  yo  me  amerde 
Del,  si  aquesto  te  apacigua. 

Doch  die  Leidenschaft  tobt  zu  heftig  in  ihrem  Busen ;  sie 
kann  ihren  Schmerz  nicht  meistern.  Mit  verhaltener  Stimme 
gibt  sie  ihm  Ausdruck : 

/Äy,  cielos,  que  estoy  sin  seso! 
Tormentos  me  martirhan. 

(Scene  XVIIl.)  Fadrique  erscheint  nun,  um  sich  zu 
rechtfertigen,  die  Briefe  der  Lucia  in  der  Hand.  Doch  schenkt 
Garcia  seinen  Behauptungen  wenig  Vertrauen: 

Don  Fadrique,  ya  niiö  Itijas 
Hau  hecJio  eleccion  discreta 
De  quien  noble  las  estima. 
Perdouad,  y  aiidad  con  Dios. 

Und  als  er  dann  Lucia  auffordert,  jene  Briefe  als  die  ihrigen 
anzuerkennen,  ist  diese  schnell  entschlossen,  das  Ausserste 
zu  wagen ,  um  die  Versöhnung  zu  hintertreiben.  Sie  ant- 
wortet gar  nicht,  sondern  ruft  ihre  Dienerin  Ordonez,  welche 
(Scene  XIX)  sofort  eintritt  und  mit  ihrem  grossen  Redefluss 
Fadrique  vollständig  zum  Schweigen  bringt.  Diese  erzählt 
nun,  dass  eine  gewisse  Dorotea  in  dem  Hause  Garcias 
erschienen  sei,  um  diesen  vor  einem  Betrüger  zu  warnen.  Sie 
habe  auch  einen  Knaben  mit  sich  geführt,  der  Fadrique 
sehr  ähnlich  gewesen  sei,  und  habe  von  verlorener  Ehre  ge- 
sprochen. 
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Jetzt  hat  der  stürmische  Bewerber  seine  Fassung  ver- 
loren. Sollte  seine  Dorotea  ihn  wirklich  verraten  haben  ?  Er 
kann  es  nicht  glauben ,  doch  hat  er  nicht  den  Mut ,  sich 
weiter  zu  verteidigen : 

Senores,  si  deteiDiinmi 
Verine  loco,  ya  lo  estoy. 

(Scene  XX.)  Plötzlich  erscheint  Cristal  unter  lautem 
Wehgeschrei,  gefolgt  von  dem  erzürnten  Diego.  Die  An- 
wesenden sind  über  diesen  Auftritt  höchst  überrascht,  und  als 
dann  der  gemisshandelte  Diener  erklärt : 

Si  mecliö   la  estafdiUa 

Media  riialeta  de  cartas, 

Y  me  UirbS,  ^  qtie  querias  ? 

da  sind  alle  überzeugt,  dass  Diego  ein  Betrüger  ist,  und 
selbst  Lucia  verzweifelt  an  der  Treue  ihres  Geliebten.  Jetzt, 
wo  sie  denselben  für  immer  verloren  wähnt,  bekennt  sie  offen, 
dass  sie  ihren  Vater  betrogen  und  Fadrique  verleumdet  habe, 
nur  um  Diego  zu  gewinnen.  Doch  wie  charakterlos  erscheint 
sie  uns  hier!  Indem  sie  den  einen  aufgibt,  reicht  sie  dem 
andern  bereitwillig  ihre  Hand : 

Senores,  ccscn  engaüos, 
Porque  sin  causa  no  impidan 
Meritos  jiisfos  de  amor, 
Qne  en  Fadriqne  resHcitan, 

Dieser  sieht  sich  plötzlich  am  Ziele  seiner  Wünsche  und 
bestimmt  gleich  für  den  folgenden  Tag  die  Hochzeit. 

(Scene  XXI.)  AVährend  die  übrigen  nacheinander  die 
Bühne  verlassen,  bleiben  Diego  und  Cristal  zurück.  Auch  die 
zweite  List,  welche  sie  soeben  in  Scene  gesetzt  haben,  um  den 
Erfolg  der  ersten  zu  sichern,  hat  ihre  Wirkung  nicht  versagt. 
Ja,  der  vorsichtige  Diener  fürchtet,  dass  dieselbe  nur  allzu- 
grosse  Wirkung  gehabt  hat,  denn  die  Aussöhnung  Diegos 
mit  der  Lucia  scheint  ihm  jetzt  sehr  sciiwer: 

MiicJio  harcis  si  la  upaciguas. 
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Dieser  jedoch  blickt  der  Zukunft  sehr  vertrauensvoll  entgegen : 
Todo  lo  alcanxa  el  inf/otio. 

Diesen  vierzehn  Scenen  der  spanischen  Komödie  entspricht 
der  vierte  Akt  bei  Scarron.  Sehen  wir,  was  der  Franzose 
aus  seiner  Vorlage  gemacht  hat. 

In  S  c  e  n  6  I  erzählt  Lucie  der  Beatrix ,  mit  welchem 
Erfolg  sie  ihre  List  ausgeführt  habe: 

Ah,  cJure  Beatrix,  que  tout  est  hicn  alle! 
Et  t/>ie  j'ai  doctement  a  nion  pere  parle! 

Zugleich  erfahren  wir,  dass  sie  mit  Diegue  ein  Rendez -vous 
gehabt  hat. 

Wir  sehen  also,  dass  unser  Dichter  die  Scenen  VIII — X 
des  Originals  durch  einen  Bericht  ersetzt  hat,  der  uns  schon 
wegen  seiner  Kürze  passender  erscheinen  muss  als  jene.  Denn 
die  List  des  Felix  hat  absolut  kein  dramatisches  Interesse, 
während  die  Ausführung  der  List  der  Lucie  in  scena  eher 
nachteilig  wirkt,  da  wir  gegen  unsere  Ohren  immer  nach- 
sichtiger sind  als  gegen  unsere  Augen  und  wir  uns  durch  jene 
lieber  betrügen  lassen  als  durch  diese.  Darum  hütete  sich 
Scarron  auch  sehr,  eine  solche  höchst  unnatürliche  Sceue 
auf  die  Bühne  zu  bringen;  hier  hatte  er  zugleich  dem  Ge- 
schmack seines  Publikums  Rechnung  zu  tragen. 

Die  zweite  Scene  lehnt  sich  au  die  elfte  bei  Tirso  an. 
Pedro  gibt  hier  seinem  Arger  über  die  ihm  zu  teil  gewordene 
Enttäuschung  Ausdruck. 

In  der  dritten  Scene  berichtet  Pedro  der  Lucie  sein 
Abenteuer  mit  der  vermeintlichen  Dorothee;  darauf  er- 
scheint Alphonse,  gil)t,  genau  wie  bei  Tirso,  einen  an 
Diegue  gerichteten  Brief  ab  und  eilt  schnell  wieder  fort. 
Pedro,  von  Neugierde  getrieben ,  öffnet  denselben  imd  sieht 
seinen  Verdacht    bestätigt,  ^j      Lucie    erheuchelt    auch    hier 


^)  Der  Inhalt  des  Briefes  ist  frei  aus  dem  Orginal  übertragen  : 

„  Yoxis  avez  dejä.  mis  quinze  jours  Esposo  mio :  Ocho  dias 

ä  un  voyage   pour   lequel    vous  ne  Me  pedistes  de  licencia, 

vi'enaviez  demandc  quehuit.  Celatne  Ya  van   tres ;  y   en  vuestra  aii- 

met  dans  ime  extreme  peine;  et  notre  sencia 
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Verachtung    für    iliren  Geliebten,    während    sie    leise    hinzu- 
iJieux!  faut-il  que  je  l'aime  et  qitil  soit  infidele? 


fügt: 


Scarron  hat.  wie  mau  sieht,  die  Sceuen  XIII  und  XVII  liier 
geschickt  zusammengefügt  und  dadurch  eine  bedeutende  Ver- 
kürzung des  Originals  erzielt.  Zugleich  ist  aber  auch  diese 
Scene  intei'essanter  geworden,  da  der  Dichter  den  Pedro  seine 
Enttäuschung  nidit  in  einem  Monologe  beklagen  lässt.  sondern 
ihn  vielmehr  mit  seiner  Tochter  zusammenführt,  die  ihm 
soeben  jene  Enttäuschung  bereitet  hat.  Im  übrigen  sind 
Pedro  und  Lucio  hier  nach  dem  Oi'iginale  gezeichnet.^)  Her- 
vorzuheben ist  nur  noch  eine  Anspielung  Scarrons  auf  die 
Gebrechen  seiner  Zeit.  Als  Lucie  vermutet,  dass  der  eben 
angekommene  Brief  von  irgend  einer  Geliebten  des  Diegue 
geschickt  sei,  antwortet  Pedro : 


petit  Janot,  qni  vous  demande  et  qui 
vous  chercJie  depuis  le  matin  jusqu' 
au  soir,  se  desesjjere  de  ne  plus  voir 
son  papa.  Revenez  donc  vitenient, 
si  vous  voulez  le  retroiiver  en  vie, 
et  cessez  par  votre  absence  de  faire 
moiirir  mille  fois  le  jour  votre  fidele 
Dorothee."  (p.  335. J 


M  Vgl.  die  AVorte  der  Lucie 

Mais  cet  autre  venu   depuis  peu  de 

la  cour, 
Qui  n'a  pas  seiilement  vu  ma  soeur 

en  x>einture, 
Nous    montre    bien  qu'il  est  d^une 

avare  nature 
llenvoulait  Sans doute  au  bienqiCelle 

a  de  pilus. 
Aussi qui n'aimer alt  Cent  mille  beaux 

ecus ! 
[p.  336.) 


Crecen  mis  melancolias. 

Juanico,  para  que  os  cuadre 
La  pena  que  nos  desvela, 
Quando  vuelve  de  la  escuela, 
Pregunta  p>or  senor  padre: 
Juzgad  lo  que  harä  su  madre, 
Si  como  al  alma  os  desea 
Viuda  estoy  mientras  no  os  vea, 
O'rne  matad,  6  venid. 
Ädios.  —  Noviembre  y  Madrid.  — 
Vuestra  Dona  Dorotea. 

{p.  375b.) 

l  Pero  esotro  que  camina, 
Sin  haber  visto  ä  mi  hermana, 
A^o  mas  que  per  la  codicia 
Del  mayorazgo  que  ofreces  .  .  .! 
No  se,  sehor,  que  me  diga. 

{p.376c.) 
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Do}t  Diegne  en  cela  suü  Vordre  de  la  cour ; 

On  n'est  pas  coiirtisan  qiiand  on  est  sans  amour  ; 

Mais  sans  y  reciicillir,  bien  sonrent  l'on  y  shne, 

Et  sans  y  mettre  ä  mal  toiites  Celles  qu'on  aime; 

Les  softes  seulement  favoriseni  leitrs  roeux, 

Mais  les  sages  aussi  se  gardent  fort  bien  d'eux ; 

Ils  sottpirent  souvent  pour  qiii  Jeur  fait  la  m.oue, 

Et  de  plusieurs  beaidrs  qu'ils  concheront  en  joue, 

Ils  ne  blessent  souvcnt  pas  une,  les  mechants. 

Cependant  les  maisons,  les  bois,  les  pres,  les  champs 

Se  changent  bien  souvent  en  de  rieux  jwints  de  Genes ; 

Les  affreiix  creanciers  fönt  sanier  les  domaines ; 

Et  puis  ces  beaux  messieurs  protestent  srtr  kur  foi, 

Qu'ils  se  sont  ruines  au  service  du  roi. 

Je  ferais  lä-dessns  une  longue  satire ; {p.  224  f.) 

Diese  Satire  hat  für  uns  ein  grosses  Interesse,  denn  sie  bietet 
ims  ein  Sittengemälde  aus  der  Zeit  des  Dichters.  Es  wird 
uns  hier  das  nichtswürdige  Treiben  der  Höflinge,  die  ihr 
Vermögen  vergeuden ,  um  darauf  von  den  Pensionen  des 
Königs  zu  leben,  trefflich  geschildert;  und  wir  dürfen  über- 
zeugt sein,  dass  diesem  Angriff  auf  die  so  verhasste  Günst- 
lingswirtschaft der  Beifall  des  Publikums  nicht  gefehlt 
haben  wird. 

Die  vierte  Scene  entspricht  wiederum  der  dreizehnten 
und  vierzehnten  bei  Tirso.  Pedro  weist  erzürnt  die  beiden 
Bewerber  ab  und  zieht  sich  mit  seinen  Töchtern  zurück.  Felix 
ist  überzeugt,  dass  ihm  Gaspard ,  sein  Eival,  einen  Streich 
gespielt,  und  als  er  den  Brief,  welchen  ihm  hier  Beatrix  mit 
spöttischen  Worten  zuwirft,  erkennt,  eilt  er  hinweg,  dem  Pedro 
seine  Unschuld  zu  beweisen. 

Sprachliche  Nachahmungen  und  Übertragungen  sind  hier 
ganz  gemieden. 

In  der  fünften  Scene  erzählt  Diegue  seinem  Diener,  dass 
er  seine  Geliebte  gesehen  habe.  Er  ist  deshalb  ganz  glück- 
lich, und  der  Dichter  hat  hier  nicht  übel  die  Sprache  der 
M^ie.  de  Scudery  nachgeahmt,  wenn  er  seinem  Helden  die 
süsslichen  Worte  in  den  Mund  lest: 
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Ai<  reale,  si  d'abord  je  la  tronvai  toul  aimahle, 
Eile  s'est  aujourd'Jiiti  fait  voir  tötete  adorable ; 
Et  pourtant  ce  hemi  Corps  qvi  se  fait  adorer 
A  soll  diriii  esprit  ne  se  peut  comparcr. 

Auch  hier  glaubeu  wir  eine  Satire  vor  uns  zu  haben.  Denn 
es  ist  nicht  gut  möglich,  dass  Scarron  ohne  jede  Nebenabsicht 
seinen  Heklen  erst  in  preciösem  Stile  reden  lässt.  um  dem- 
selben gleich  darauf  die  gewöhnlichsten  AVorte  in  den  Mund 
zu  legen.  An  dieses  Gespräch  knüi^ft  Scarron  sofort  die  zweite 
List  Diegues,  Währeüd  jedoch  Tirso  in  Scene  XX  den 
verfolgten  Cristal  unter  Wehgeschrei  unvermutet  erscheinen 
lässt,  bereitet  uns  Scarron  sehr  weitläufig  auf  den  Erfolg  der 
List  vor  und  nimmt  der  folcfenden  Scene  einen  grossen  Teil 
ihrer  di'amatischen  Wiikuug. 

Scene  VI.  Auf  das  Geschrei  des  Alphonse  eilen 
Pedro,  Felix  und  Lucie  herbei  und  erfahren  die  nur 
allzu  natürliche  Ursache  dieser  Züchtigung.  Lucie.  die  nun 
all  ihre  Hoffnung  verloren  hat,  bekennt  auch  hier  ihre  List; 
doch  hat  Scarron  ihr  mehr  Grösse  verliehen.  Denn  anstatt 
dem  Felix  ihre  Hand  anzubieten,  erklärt  sie  entschlossen : 

Mais  bientöt  un  couvent,  oü  mon  reuiords  ine  vom, 
Vons  doit  venger  assez  d'nn  crime  que  j'aroue. 

Erst  Pedro  macht  dem  verzagten  Werber  neue  Hoffnung: 

Mais  0)1  guerit  hieutot,  quand  le  mal  est  comm. 

Die  siebente  und  achte  Scene  sind  wiederum  Scarrons 
eigene  Erfindung.  Jodelet  erscheint  und  verkündet  uns  in 
einem  langen  Monologe,  dass  er  jetzt  fest  entschlossen  sei, 
sich  mit  Alphonse  zu  schlagen.  Mit  allen  möglichen  Schutz- 
mitteln gegen  eine  etwaige  Verwundung  ausgerüstet,  will  er 
den  Gegner  erwarten: 


5^ 


J'aiy  contrc  tonte  hemorragie, 
Pierre  de  tres  graude  ('nergie! 
Billet  contre  le  conp  fourre, 
Coup  dangereux  s'il  n'est  pare. 
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Tons  les  joiirs  presque  je  m'exerce, 
Et  sur  la  quurte  et  sur  la  ti&i'ce, 
Et  prends  en  meine  temps  legon 
Pour  et  contre  VestramaQon  .... 

Seinen  Hut  will  er  mit  einem  eigens  zu  diesem  Zwecke 
bereiteten  Salate  füllen,  und  zum  Schutze  seiner  Brust 
einen  Harnisch  unter  seinem  Mantel  tragen;  Schild,  Dolch 
und  Degen  dürfen  nicht  fehlen.  So  will  er  Alphonse  über- 
winden : 

Je  le  saisis  et  puis  apres, 

Uun  croc  en  jamhe  appris  expres. 

Je  le  renverserai  »ur  l'herhe; 

Oh  comme  im  fl4au  fait  sur  la  gerbe. 

Je  pretejids  hatlre  sur  sa  peau 

Jusqu'ä  tant  que  fen  sois  en  eau ; 

doch  schliesslich  fügt  er  vor  Angst  zitternd  hinzu: 

Oh!  qu'etre  komme  d'honneur  est  une  satte  chose, 

Et  qu'iin  simple  soufflet  de  grands  ennuis  noits  cause.' 

Obgleich  dieser  Monolog  des  Jodelet  durchaus  undra- 
matisch ist,  lesen  wir  ihn  doch  mit  Vergnügen,  denn  Scarron 
hat  hier  seinen  Liebling  mit  ganz  besonderer  Sorgfalt  ge- 
zeichnet. Schon  am  Wechsel  des  Versmasses  und  an  der  fast 
ganz  durchgeführten  Stropheugliederung  dieser  Scene  erkennen 
wir,  dass  der  Dichter  hier  etwas  Besonderes  hat  leisten  wollen. 
Und  das  ist  ihm  in  seiner  Weise  auch  geglückt. 

In  der  achten  Scene  tritt  Felix  auf.  Er  hat  gehört, 
dass  Jodelet  von  dem  Diener  des  Diegue  beleidigt  ist,  und 
fordert  ihn  energisch  auf,  sich  zu  rächen : 

Je  veux  absolument  qu'on  se  venge  ou  qn'on  sorte. 

Und  als  er  darauf  fragt,  wie  jener  ihm  die  Ohrfeige  gegeben 
habe,  schlägt  Jodelet  mit  grösster  Unverfrorenheit  seinen 
Herrn  ins  Gesicht  und  entschuldigt  sich  dann : 

Le  rhu  veritable 
Ke  se  peut  faire  mieux  que  par  im  coup  semblahle. 
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Felix  begnügt  sich,  seinem  unverschämten  Diener  zu  drohen: 

Vos  Ubertes  enfhi  vons  feront  maUraiter. 

Denn  er  ist  niedergeschlagen;  warum,  vermögen  wir  nicht  zu 
begreifen,  hat  er  doch  soeben  die  Gunst  Pedros  wiedergewonnen. 
Er  khigt  dem  Jodelet  seine  traurige  Lage,  er  spricht  von  Ver- 
leumdung und  seinem  Entschlüsse,  sich  jenem  gegenüber  noch- 
mals zu  rechtfertigen,  so  dass  wir  glauben  müssen,  wir  haben 
es  hier  mit  einer  «euen  List  zu  thun.  Scarron  gibt  uns  jedoch 
an  keinem  Orte  eine  Erklärung  dieses  sonderbaren  Benehmens 
des  Felix.  Es  ist  nicht  schwer  zu  sehen,  dass  der  Dichter 
hier  den  Charakter  desselben  seinem  Jodelet  geopfert  hat. 
Damit  dieser  seine  hofmeisternde  Stellung  seinem  Herrn 
gegenüber  bewahrte,  zwang  der  Dichter  jenem  den  schlechten 
Humor  auf,  der  ihn  entstellt. 

Der  Rückblick  auf  den  vierten  Akt  des  Jodelet  Duelliste 
zeigt,  dass  Scarron  hier  fast  noch  grössere  Selbständigkeit 
als  in  den  ersten  Akten  an  den  Tag  gelegt  hat.  Nur  die 
zweite,  vierte  und  sechste  Scene  nähern  sich  etwas  dem  Ori- 
ginale, während  im  übrigen  der  Dichter  seinen  Stoff  ganz 
selbständig  bearbeitet  hat.  Durch  passende  Auslassungen  und 
Verkürzungen  hat  er  der  Handlang  mehr  Schwung  verliehen 
und  durch  gelegentliche  Anspielungen  auf  die  Schwächen  seiner 
Zeit  ihr  Interesse  erhöht. 

Was  die  Charakteristik  betrifft,  so  hat  Scarron,  wie  wir 
sahen,  die  Liebe  der  Lucie  weit  besser  und  wahrer  gezeichnet 
als  Tirso,  während  er  andererseits  am  Schlüsse  Felix  gar 
nicht  gerecht  geworden  ist.  Catalina  ist  auch  in  diesem  Akte 
ganz  zurückgedrängt,  Diegue  hingegen,  der  in  der  spani- 
schen Komödie  auffallend  vernachlässigt  ist ,  hat  der  fran- 
zösische Dichter  mit  Recht  als  dem  eigentlichen  Helden  des 
ganzen  Stückes  eine  grössere  Aufmerksamkeit  geschenkt. 
Pedro  und  Alphonse  gleichen  ihren  spanischen  Vorbildern. 
Und  während  Luis  bei  Tirso  uns  als  ehrloser,  bestechlicher 
Mensch  erscheint,  ist  Sanche  hier  ganz  aus  dem  Spiel  gelassen. 

Die  Nebenhandlung  stört  auch  in  diesem  Akte  den  gleich- 
massigen  Entwicklungsgang  des  Stückes ;  doch  grollen  wdr  dem 
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Dichter  hier  nicht  so  sehr,  da  der  wahrhaft  komische  Jodelet 
uns  nicht  Zeit  lässt,  über  diese  Störung  nachzudenken. 

Akt  V. 

Die  Selbständigkeit,  mit  welcher  Scarron  seine  Vorlage 
behandelt  hat,  tritt  am  entschiedensten  im  fünften  Akte 
hervor. 

In  Scene  I  und  II  führt  er  die  Komödie  des  Jodelet  zu 
Ende,  während  wir  in  Scene  III — VII  den  ganzen  dritten 
Akt  des  Tirso  —  18  Sceueu  —  zusammengedrängt  finden. 
Zur  besseren  Übersicht  gebe  ich  zunächst  -videderum  den  In- 
halt des  spanischen  Aktes. 

(Scene  I.)  Lucia  hat  es  bereut,  auf  Diego,  den  sie  noch 
mit  aller  Leidenschaft  liebt,  so  schnell  verzichtet  zu  haben. 
Sie  sucht  die  Heirat  mit  Fadrique  auf  jede  Weise  hinaus- 
zuschieben, und  als  Garcia  und  Catalina  in  sie  dringen,  sich 
zu  entschliessen,  da  greift  sie  zu  einem  letzten  Mittel :  sie  will 
sich  taub  stellen,  um  sich  von  dem  lästigen  Bewerber  für  immer 
zu  befreien  und  erheuchelt  daher  heftiges  Ohrenbrausen: 

Aqiü  dentro  siento 
Las  ruedas  todas  de  un  eoche. 
Ya  parece  qne  se  aliria 


l  Vdlgume  diosi  ;qiie  zumbido 
Me  ha  dado  eih  aquesta  oreja! 


(Scene  II.)  Nachdem  Garcia  sich  zurückgezogen  hat, 
entspinnt  sich  ein  heftiger  Wortwechsel  zwischen  den  beiden 
Schwestern.  Lucia,  der  ewigen  Vorwürfe  der  Catalina  über- 
drüssig,   erklärt  ihr,  nur  um  sie  zum  Schweigen  zu  bringen : 

0  no  me  casar: 
Esto  es  cosa  arerigiiada ; 

doch  nachdrücklich  fügt  sie  hinzu: 

No  te  di 
Comision  para  casarme. 
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Catalinas  Eifersucht  ist  hier  auf  die  Spitze  getrieben  und  ihr 
Wortstreit  mit  Lucia  wirkt  daher  ermüdend.  Als  diese  einen 
neuen  Anfall  ihrer  Krankheit  heuchelt  und  voll  Schmerz  ausruft : 

Las  ojos 
Se  me  saltan  de  la  frente, 

antwortet  sie  ungläubig: 

;  Ojald  lo  hubieroti  hecJio 
Äntes  que  d  Don  Diego  vier  an ; 
Que  ans/,  ni  agravios  nie  hicieran, 
Ni  alhorotaran  mi  jyecho! 

Nun  ist  Lucia  ausser  sich  vor  Arger.  In  gehässigem  Tone 
hält  sie  der  Schwester  ihren  Mangel  an  Schönheit  entgegen; 
und  als  Gatalinaj  stolz  auf  ihren  Reichtum,  erklärt : 

3Ii  mayoraxgo  ha  de  ser 

El  que  me  lia  de  hacer  su  esposa, 

entgegnet  sie  höhnisch : 

Segim  eres  poco  hermosa 
Todo  lo  habräs  menester. 

Tief  gekränkt  geht  Catalina  ab : 

;  Presiimida .'  yn  te  hare 

Que  vengus  jiresto  ä  kutniliarte. 

(Scene  III.)  Nachdem  Lucia  in  einem  Monologe  uns  von 
ihrer  Liebe  zu  Diego  überzeugt  hat,  erscheint  (Scene  IV) 
Cristal,  um  sie  über  die  List  ihres  Geliebten  aufzuklären. 
Dieser  ist  hier  wieder  mit  besonderem  Interesse  vom  Dichter 
gezeichnet.  Sein  Humor  hat  dieselbe  Frische  und  Ursprüng- 
lichkeit w4e  in  der  fünften  und  sechsten  Scene  des  ersten 
Aktes.     Als  ihn  Lucia  überrascht  fragt : 

g  No  se  fue  Don  IHego  ? 

antwortet  er : 
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Q  Dönde  quieres  que  se  vaya, 
Si  eres  corma  de  su  mnor, 
De  sus  pensamie)itos  maza, 
De  sus  gustos  guindaleta, 
De  sus  libertades  trampa, 
De  SU  voluntad  maneotas, 
De  sus  2)e7isamientos  trabas, 
Garabato  de  su  vida, 
Y  agarraeion  de  su  alma  ? 

und  als  jene  weiter  fragt: 

Luego  alld  710  tiene  esposa  ? 

erwidert  er  in  malitiösem  Tone : 

Cr.      Una  deja  concertada 

Para  qiiando  de  ti  envinde  .... 

L.       g  Y  el  Juanico  ? 

Cr.  Si  te  casas 

Con  mi  duefio  y  le  parieres, 
AI  niedio  afio  dird :   „taita'^. 

Und  um  die  Ungläubige  vollends  zu  überzeugen,  dass  er  selbst 
jenen  verhängnisvollen  Brief  an  Diego  verfasst  habe,  kopiert 
Cristal  denselben  in  ihrer  Gegenwart  und  zeigt  ihr  dann  die 
Ähnlichkeit  der  Schriftzüge. 

(Scene  V.)  Als  darauf  Garcia  mit  der  Catalina  erscheint, 
erzählt  Cristal,  um  seine  Anwesenheit  zu  entschuldigen,  sein 
Herr  habe  ihn  fortgejagt  und  sei  dann  schnell  nach  Madrid 
zurückgekehrt.  Lucia  vertraut  nun  so  fest  auf  den  glück- 
lichen Ausgang  dieser  Verwicklungen,  dass  sie  die  Mitteilung 
ihres  Vaters,  dass  noch  am  selbigen  Tage  die  Hochzeit  statt- 
finden solle,  ohne  Widerspruch  anhört. 

Basta  estar  tu  satisfecho 

erwidert  sie  dem  Garcia  mit  scheinbarer  Ergebung,  doch  als 
sie  allein  ist  (Scene  VI),  gibt  sie  ihrer  Leidenschaft  freien 
Ausdruck : 
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Anio7-,  ayudadme  vos, 

Y  aßrmare  que  sois  dios, 

Si  con  Don  Diego  me  caso. 

(Scene  VII.)  In  der  siebenten  8ceue  tritt  Juan  zum 
ersten  Male  auf.  Er  ist  vom  Kriegsschauplatz  aus  Holland 
heimgekehrt  und  berichtet  nun  seinem  Vetter  Diego  den 
Untergang  der  grossen  Armada  und  andere  für  uns  noch 
weniger  interessante  Ereignisse,  die  so  gern  von  den  spani- 
schen Dichtern  in  die  Handlung  ihrer  Komödien  eingeflochten 
werden,  dem  Leser  jedoch  sehr  störend  erscheinen. 

(Scene  VIII.)  Erst  die  Ankunft  Cristals,  der  seinem 
Herrn  den  Entschluss  Garcias  meldet  und  ihn  auffordert, 
schnell  das  Möglichste  zu  thun,  die  Heirat  Fadriques  zu  ver- 
hindern, vermag  Diego  aus  seinen  patriotischen  Träumereien 
aufzuschrecken.  Jetzt  erst  wird  er  sich  der  Gefahr  bewusst, 
seine  Geliebte  für  immer  zu  verlieren,  und  verzagt  ruft  er 
aus : 

Si  eso.  Cristal,  es  cierto, 

Anegöse  mi  anwr,  cercano  al  jmerto. 

Doch  der  Diener  treibt  zum  Handeln  : 

Senores,  aticemos  esta  llama 
Con  mievos  emhelecos ; 


Pues  que  viiio  Don  Juan  d  tiempo  crudo, 
Con  SU  ayuda  saldremos 
Deste  pantano 

Eme  neue  List  nur  kann  liier  helfen. 

(Scene  IX.)  Die  neunte  Scene  versetzt  uns  in  die 
Wohnung  Garcias,  wo  sich  Fadrique,  CataUna,  Pedro  und 
Antonio  in  festlichen  Kleidern  versammelt  haben,  um  mit 
ihm  die  Hochzeit  feierlich  zu  begehen.  Doch  die  Braut  ist 
plötzlich  wieder  unwohl  geworden  und  kann  daher  nicht  er- 
scheinen.    Unwillig  ruft  der  Bräutigam  aus : 
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;  En  todo  soy  desgranado! 

^-  Qu4  es,  senor,  lo  qtie  le  ha  dodo  ? 

Auch  jetzt  noch  stellt  sich  der  Erfüllung  seiner  Wünsche  ein 
Hindernis  entgegen.     Obwohl  Garcia  ihn  zu  trösten  sucht: 

No  tengais,  Fadriqne,  pena ; 
Que  el  achaque  no  es  mwtal, 

bleibt    er   verdriesslich,    und  als    (Scene  X)  Quesada  darauf 

verkündet,    dass  Lucia   plötzlich   taub  geworden  sei,   ruft   er 

resigniert  aus: 

Yo  soy 

En  todo  poco  dkhoso, 

ohne  auch  nur  mit  einem  Worte  der  unglücklichen  Braut  zu 
gedenken.  Garcia  ist  durch  diese  Nachricht  in  grossen 
Ärger  geraten,  denn  er  sieht  darin  zunächst  nur  einen  Wider- 
stand seiner  Tochter  gegen  den  eigenen  AVillen : 

;Que  cd  cabo  de  mi  vejex, 
Una  rapaza  tne  träte 
Desta  siierte!    ;Vive  LHos, 
Si  no  se  casan  los  dos, 
Que  he  de  hacer  nn  disparate! 

Mit  diesen  Worten  geht  er  fort,  um  Lucia  auf  jeden  Fall 
ihrem  Bräutigam  zuzuführen. 

(Scene  XI.)  Die  elfte  Scene  ist  aiisserge^vöhnlich  in- 
teressant. Hier  erscheint  endlich  die  Braut,  die  durch  ihre 
geschickte  Verstellung  wahrhaft  komische  Situationen  hervor- 
vorruft und  schliesslich  alle,  selbst  die  eifersüchtige  Schwester, 
von  ihrer  Taubheit  überzeugt.  Gleichwohl  ist  Fadrique  nach 
einigen  Bedenken  entschlossen,  sie  zu  seiner  Gattin  zu  machen ; 
und  schon  hat  Garcia  seine  Hand  ergriffen,  um  sie  mit  der 
Lucias  zu  vereinen ,  da  erscheint  plötzlich  (Scene  XII) 
Cristal  in  grosser  Eile  und  verhindert  ihn,  den  feierlichen 
Akt  zu  vollziehen.  Er  habe  einen  Brief  an  Diego,  seinen 
früheren  Herrn,  erhalten,  welcher  eine  für  Garcia  wichtige 
Mitteilung  enthalte.  Deshalb  sei  er  gekommen,  um  ihn  hier 
abzugeben. 
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(SceneXIII.)  Neugierig  öffnet  man  den  Brief,  aus  dem  man 
erfährt,  dass  Fadrique  ein  Falschmünzer  ist.  dem  bereits  die 
Häscher  auf  der  Spur  sind. 

(Scene  XIV.)  Kaum  hat  der  unglückliche  Bräutigam 
seinem  Zorn  über  diese  Verleumdung  Ausdruck  gegeben,  da 
erscheint  Juan  als  Häscher  verkleidet  und  führt  den  Wider- 
strebenden zur  grossen  Überraschung  der  Übrigen  ab.  Die 
Hochzeitsgäste  ziehen  sich  zurück. 

(Scene  XV.)  Darauf  wird  den  Liebenden  endlich  einmal 
wieder  Gelegenheit  gegeben,  ihre  Treuschwüre  zu  erneuern. 
Diego  erklärt  der  Lucia ,  dass  auch  die  Gefangennahme 
Fadriques  eine  List  Cristals  sei,  während  diese  ihm  von 
ihrer  fingirten  Taubheit  erzählt,  um  ihm  dann  voll  Dankbar- 
keit Herz  und  Hand  anzubieten : 

Ahora  hieii,   a))tor  os  debo, 
Que  con  esta  mano  os  pago. 
Mi  esposo  sois. 

(Scene  XVI.)  Noch  einmal  zwingt  der  Dichter  die 
Liebenden ,  ihre  Leidenschaft  zu  verleugnen.  Catalina  er- 
scheint, und  schnell  ist  Lucia  zu  ihrer  Taubheit  zurückgekehrt. 
Jene  ist  erstaunt,  Diego  zu  sehen ;  doch  als  dieser  ihr  erklärt, 
dass  ihn  die  Sorge  für  seinen  Freund  Fadrique  zurückgeführt 
habe,  scheint  sie  vollkommen  gleichgiltig  gegen  das  Gespräch 
Diegos  mit  Lucia.  Ihre  Eifersucht  ist  jetzt  geheilt;  daher 
wird  sie  leicht  von  jenen  getäuscht. 

(Scene  XVII.)  Garcia  erscheint  darauf,  um  von  der 
Gefangennahme  Fadriques  zu  berichten.  Auch  er  ist  über- 
rascht;  Diego  in  seinem  Hause  anzutreffen,  und  fragt,  was  ihn 
zurückführe;  dieser  jedoch  fordert  ihn  auf,  zunächst  von  dem 
unglücklichen  Lose  seines  Freundes  zu  erzählen.  So  erfahren 
wir  denn,  dass  Fadrique  auf  Antrag  der  Dorotea,  die  ihn  zu- 
fällig inmitten  eines  Auflaufs  entdeckt  hat,  gefangen  ge- 
nommen ist,  und  dass  er  erst  dann  in  Freiheit  gesetzt  werden 
solle,  wenn  er  sich  bereit  erklären  würde,  die  verlassene  Do- 
rotea zu  heiraten. 

(Scene  XVIII.)  Die  folgende  Scene  bringt  endlich  die 
Lösung.     Diego    enthüllt   dem  erfreuten  Garcia  seine  Listen 
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und  empfiehlt  ihm,  Don  Juan,  der  soeben  von  der  Gefangen- 
nahme des  Fadrique  zurückgekehrt  ist,  als  Schwiegersohn 
anstatt  des  letzteren  zu  wählen.  Von  diesem  störenden  An- 
kömmling wenden  wir  uns  mit  Interesse  der  Lucia  zu,  die 
noch  immer  in  ihrer  scheinbaren  Taubheit  verharrt,  da  sie 
noch  immer  ihren  Geliebten  zu  verlieren  fürchtet.  Sie  ant- 
wortet daher  auf  alles,  was  ihr  unangenehm  ist  zu  hören,  so 
verworren  und  sinnlos ,  dass  man  sie  noch  immer  für  taub 
hält.     Als  Catalina  auf  Juan  zeigt  und  ihr  erklärt: 

Viene 
A  darte  este  cabdlero 
La  mono. 

fragt  sie 

^;  Llamaron  ? 

oder  wenn  ihr  Garcia  aufmunternd  zuruft: 

Lucia,  ya  hos  viejorado 
De  esposo. 
entgegnet  sie : 

g  En  d  poxo  ?    ^Es  cierto.? 

Erst  als  Catalina  grossmütig  ihre  Ansprüche  auf  Diego  auf- 
gibt (!),  erst  als  diese  ihr  verkündet: 

Digo, 

Que  te  casa  con  Don  Diego 

Seüor  2)adre, 

da  ist  sie  plötzlich  von  ihrer  Taubheit  geheilt.  Sie  erklärt 
nun  dem  überraschten  Vater  ihre  Liebe  zu  Diego  und  fügt 
hinzu : 

A  Don  Dierjo  de  la  niano 

Y  ei  los  sentidos  ine  ha  vuelto : 

Si  me  priva7i  ser  su  esposa. 

Hagan  cuenta  que  ensordexco. 

Garcia  gibt  mit  Freuden  seine  Einwilligung.  So  muss  denn 
Catalina  mit  Juan  fürlieb  nehmen,  während  Cristal  sich 
ganz  plötzlich  in  Oi'doüez  verliebt,  um  auch  seinerseits 
nicht  leer  auszugehen. 
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Betrachten  vdv  mm  den  fünften  Akt  des  Jodelet  Dvel liste. 

In  der  ersten  Scene  tritt,  bis  an  die  Zähne  bewaffnet, 
Jodelet  auf.  um  seinen  Gegner  zum  Zweikampf  zu  erwarten. 
Es  ist  nun  interessant  zu  sehen,  wie  ihn  bald  die  Angst  über- 
mannt, getötet  zu  w^erden,  und  wie  er  bald  in  Siegesgewissheit 
prahlt.     Nachdem  er  im  Übermut  die  Worte  gesprochen  hat : 

Et  fai  pitiA  de  toi,  soiiffleteur  misernhle, 
Puisque  ]ißur  le  soufflet  que  tu  vias  applique 
Tu  dois  Hre  de  moi  morteU.ement  piqne, 

zählt  er  all  die  Gefahren  auf,  die  er  selbst  zu  bestehen  hat, 
und  denkt  mit  Schrecken  an  die  verschiedenen  Todesarten, 
die  ihm  der  Zweikampf  bereiten  kann ;  kleinlaut  fügt  er  dann 
hinzu : 

Je  naime  pas  la  niort,  parce  quelle  est  camuse. 

Doch  bald  rafft  er  sich  wieder  auf  und  schüttelt  die  Furcht 
Yon  sich.  Er  sieht  schon  seinen  Gegner  feige  zurückweichen, 
während  er  ihm  gehörig  zusetzt;  er  glaubt  ihn  bereits  im 
Kampfe  zu  überwinden  und  schlägt  um  sich : 

Bon,  ce  coiqj-h)  saus  doiite  a  perce  sa  jaquette; 
Bon,  le  voilä  perdu  ;  hon,  me  voilä  saiive, 
Cur  de  ce  premier  coup  son  ceil  est  creve  ; 
Mais  il  en  faut  acoir  l'ime  et  l'autre  prnnelle. 
Que  ferai-je  sans  yeux  ?     Tu  pirendras  tine  vielle. 
Alt!  pardon,  Jodelet.     Non,  non,  il  faut  mourir. 
Ah  !  de  gnlee,  panlon.     Meurs,  sans  plus  discounr. 

Da  erscheint  plötzlich  Alphonse  (Scene  II)  und  überrascht 
ihn  in  seinem  lebhaften  Monologe.  Nun  ist  unserem  Jodelet 
aller  Mut  geschwunden,  ja  er  verleugnet  die  Absicht,  welche 
ihn  hierher  geführt,  und  als  jener  ihm  vorhält ; 

Pourqnoi  dune  Vepee  hors  du  fourreau  ? 
antwortet  er: 

Ma  foi,  je  recitais  des  vers  de  Comedie. 
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Auch   das    in    dem    imterwürfigsten  Tone    verfasste    Kartell, 
welches  ihm  Alphonse  zurückgibt,  erkennt  er  nicht  an : 

Ah.'  vous  pouvez  hien  croire 
Que  je  nai  pas  poiir  vous  (Vinteution  si  noire. 

Dieser   gibt  ihm  voller  Verachtung  eine  Tracht  Schläge  und 
geht  fort. 

Damit  schliesst  die  Nebenhandlung.  Sie  ist,  wie  wir  ge- 
sehen haben,  durchaus  Scarrons  eigene  Erfindung,  da  auch 
der  Held  von  dem  Cristal  des  spanischen  Stückes  ganz  ver- 
schieden ist.  Und  wir  müssen  das  Talent  des  Dichters  an- 
erkennen, mit  welchem  er  eine  so  ärmliche,  ja  alberne  Ge- 
schichte so  interessant  gemacht  hat. 

Nun  beeilt  sich  der  Dichter,  anch  die  eigentliche  Komödie 
zu  Ende  zu  führen. 

Die  dritte  Scene  entspricht  der  neunten,  zehnten  und 
dreizehnten  bei  Tirso.  Felix  erfährt  hier,  dass  seine  Braut 
taub  geworden  ist,  doch  zeigt  er  im  Gegensatz  zu  Fadrique 
ein  fühlendes  Herz : 

Voyant  ainsi  souffrir  ma  deite  visible, 
Si  je  ne  m'affligeais,  je  serais  insensible. 

Pedro  sucht  ihn  zu  trösten,  indem  er  versichert: 

.  .  .  que  tantöt  sourde  ou  non, 
Que  sa  douleur  augmente  ou  hien  qu'elle  finisse, 
Je  veux  absohiment  que  lln/meyi  s'Qccomplisse. 

Da  erscheint  Alphonse,  gibt  den  au  Diegue  gerichteten  Brief 
ab  und  eilt  "paeder  fort.  Die  neue  Überraschung,  die 
Pedro  zu  teil  wird ,  ist  von  Scarron  mit  Recht  hervor- 
gehoben ,  ^)     während   die    lange    Rede    Cristals    auf    sieben 

^)  Während   Garcia  halb  ungläubig  dem  Eadrique   entgegenhält: 
La  misma  es.     Que  hay  que  decir? 
erscheint  Pedro  in  seiner  Überraschung^  weit  natürlicher: 
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Verse   beschränkt   ist.     Der  Inhalt   des   Briefes   ist   ebenfalls 
verkürzt  wiedergegeben.^) 

In  der  vierten  Scene  erscheint,  analog  der  vierzehnten 
bei  Tirso,  der  verkleidete  Gaspard,  um  Felix  zu  verhaften. 
Auch  hier  ist  das  Oi'iginal  ganz  frei  nachgeahmt,  und  Über- 
tragungen hat  der  Dichter  ganz  gemieden.  Die  Worte 
Juans : 

;  Faror  al  Rey  ! 

sind  geschickt  wiedergegeben: 

N'uheir  pas  mi  roi,  c'est  se  'perdre  ä  credit. 
Je  rous  prends  a  temoins,  riiessteurs. 

Und  es  ist   sehr   wahrscheinlich,    dass   der    Schauspieler   den 


P. :  Eh  quoi !  vous  travaillez  en  moderne  medaille  ? 

Vraiment,  je  fais  grand  cas  d'un  komme  qui  travaille. 

M%dti])lier  ainsi  les  armes  de  son  roi, 

C'est  2>our  etre  hientot  dans  qnelque  hon  emploi. 
Fei.:  Que  me  dites-vous  lä?  Je  71' y  puis  rien  comprendre. 
P. :  Lisez.  lisez,  monsieur.    Autre  foiirbe  de  gendre. 

Ma  foi,  j'etais  pourvu  de  gendres  richement ; 

Le  hon  Dieu  nous  assiste,  et  hien  visihlement ; 

Et  ces  deux  lettres  sont  im  fort  hon  temoignage 

Qu'il  a  jete  les  yeux  sur  rnon  petit  menage.  {p.  239.) 


^)  Mon  eher  Eponx, 

Sachant  que  don  Felix  de 
Fonseque  est  votre  ami,  je  vous 
ecris  ä  la  hdte,  qu'on  a  execute  ici 
des  faux-monnayeurs ,  qui  Font 
accuse  d'etre  leur  complice.  Aver- 
tissez-le  qu'un  exempt  est  j^ci't'ti  avec 
ordre  de  le  prendre  en  quelque  Heu 
quHl  soit,  et  reveyiez  voir  ^;ro»«j>^e- 
ment  votre  fidele 

iJorothee. 


{p.  239.) 


Due/'io  mio,  el  amistad 
Que  ä  Don  Fadrique  debeis, 
Pagarie  agora  podeis, 
Sea  mentira  6  sea  verdad. 

ün  alguacil  va  ä  prendelle, 
De  quien  siipe  este  suceso: 
Muchos  complices  han  preso; 
Avisalle  es  socorelle. 

Dalde  aviso,  y  volved  2)'>'^sto. 
Quien  sin  vos  llorando  queda. 
Do/ia  Dorotea  Eraso. 

{p.  2S5  b.c.) 
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letzten  Vers  weniger  zu  seinen  Mitschauspielern  gesprochen  hat, 
als  vielmehr  zu  den  „messieurs"'  im  Zuschauerräume. 

Diesen  beiden  Sceuen  merkt  man  so  recht  die  Eile  an, 
mit  welcher  der  Dichter  dem  Ende  zustrebt.  Man  vergleiche 
sie  mit  ihrer  Vorlage.  Hier  wird  die  List  unmittelbar  vor 
dem  entscheidenden  Augenblicke  der  Verlobung  Lucias 
ausgeführt,  indem  sie  die  versammelten  Hochzeitsgäste  aus- 
einander scheucht,  dort  überrascht  sie  Felix  im  Gespräch  mit 
Pedro,  der  ihm  seine  Tochter  verspricht.  Ja,  der  Umstand, 
dass  Scarron  jenen  entscheidenden  Augenblick  für  die  Aus- 
führung der  List  nicht  benutzt  hat,  verringert  nicht  nur  ihr 
dramatisches  Interesse,  sondern  lässt  sie  sogar  ganz  unmotiviert 
erscheinen.  Konnte  es  die  Absicht  Cristals  sein,  durch 
seine  List  Fadrique  für  immer  unmöglich  zu  machen? 
Das  war  ausgeschlossen.  Bei  Tirso  nimmt  der  treue  Diener 
zu  diesem  äussersten  Mittel  seine  Zuflucht,  um  die  Gefahr 
des  Augenblickes  zu  beseitigen ;  wo  ist  aber  bei  Scarron  die 
zwingende  Not,  die  allein  diese. List  rechtfertigt? 

Die  Gedankenlosigkeit,  mit  welcher  Scarron  hier  gearbeitet 
hat,  tritt  uns  noch  einmal  sehr  deutlich  in  der  fünften 
Scene  entgegen,  wo  Diegue  zu  seinem  Diener  sagt: 

Olli,  cela  me  sowie, 
Et  si  ce  stratagenie  est  par  eux  erente, 
Je  ne  me  vis  jamais  n  teile  extremite. 

Der  Dichter  denkt  hier  gar  nicht  daran,  dass  die  List  sich 
von  selbst  enthüllen  wird,  sobald  sich  der  verkleidete  Gaspard 
mit  seinem  Gefangenen  auf  der  Strasse  zeigt,  während  er  uns 
doch  später  berichten  lässt,  dass  jener  Felix  sehr  bald 
im  Stich  gelassen  habe.  Diese  Scene  ist  dramatisch  ganz 
unbedeutend  und  bildet  nur  einen  Übergang  zu  der  folgenden, 
insofern  als  hier  Diegue  sein  Verlangen  äussert,  der  geliebten 
Lucie  alle  Listen  zu  enthüllen  und  ihr  seine  Leidenschaft  zu 
beteuern.  —  Sie  ist  von  Scarron  neu  hinzugefügt. 

In  der  sechsten  Scene  erscheint  Lucie  zuerst  mit 
Alphonse,  dann  mit  Diegue  im  Gespräch.     Hier  hat  Scarron 
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Tirsos  fünfzehnte  Scene  zur  Vorlage  gehabt,  indem  er  zu- 
gleich Bruchstücke  anderer  Scenen  in  seinen  Dialog  ver- 
web. Alphonse  berichtet  zunächst  seine  erste  List  ^)  und 
erzählt  dann,  dass  Gaspard  vor  dem  zornigen  Felix  geflohen 
sei.  Nachdem  darauf  Diegue  seine  Geliebte  begrüsst  hat, 
entwickelt  sich  ein  Zwiegespräch .  welches  an  das  Diegos 
mit  Lucia  erinnert,  jedoch  viele  Abkürzungen  und  Zu- 
sätze aufweist.  Während  bei  Tirso  die  Liebenden  sich  damit 
begnügen,  sich  emander  unwandelbare  Treue  zu  versprechen, 
um  ihr  Glück  dann  der  Entscheidung  des  Garcia  anheim- 
zustellen, erscheinen  sie  uns  hier  entschlossener: 

iHhgiie:  (Ju'il  faut  ou  decouvrir  ä  Pedro  d'Arila 

Que  nous  nous  entr'aimons ;  ou  bien  sans  qu'il  le  sacke, 
Et  saus  eonsiderer  s'it  l'agree,  ou  s'en  fache, 
Que  toiä  prf'seiitentent  rous  me  donniez  la  main, 
Et  que  je  vous  eitlere  ou  ce  soii'  ou  demain. 

Lucie:     Vous  etes  importun,  tenex,  je  rous  la  dornte] 
Et  quant  ()  vienlever,  faites,  je  m'abandonne : 
Je  trat  plus  riett  sur  moi,  je  rous  ai  tottt  donne. 

Dieser  Zusatz  ist  jedenfalls  mit  Rücksicht  auf  des  Dichters 
Zeitumstände  gemacht,  wo  Entführungen  nicht  zu  den  Selten- 
heiten gehörten.  Noch  eine  andere  Anspielung  auf  die  Ver- 
hältnisse seiner  Zeit  hat  Scarron  hier  der  Lucie  in  den  Mund 
gelegt : 

Mais  lorsqu'n  quehjue  sötte  un  komme  de  cour  brille, 

C'est  avec  tel  effet,  et  si  cruellement, 

Que  la  j)aurrette  en  perd  sourent  le  jugement. 

Die  siebente  Scene  bringt  uns  in  freiem  Anschluss 
an  die  achtzehnte  Tirsos  die  Lösung  des  Stückes.  Diegue 
erklärt  dem  überraschten  Pedro,  dass  er  zurückgekehrt  sei, 
um  sich  zu  rechtfertigen  und  seinen  bedrängten  Freund. 
Don  Felix,  zu  unterstützen.  Pedro  berichtet  sodann  dessen 
Gefangennahme,    welche  Scarron   mit  Recht   etwas  verändert 


')  Vgl.  III,  IV  bei  Tirso. 
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hat.  Ad  statt  Juan  sogleich  vor  seinem  Gefangenen  ent- 
fliehen zu  lassen,  verleiht  er  demselben  etwas  mehr  ^Manu- 
haftigkeit.  Felix  wird  in  dem  Zweikampfe,  der  sich  zwischen 
ihm  und  Juan  entspinnt,  verwundet  und  stürzt  zu  Boden.  Da 
erscheint  ein  wirklicher  Häscher,  der  ihn  auf  Antrag  des 
Sanche  verhaftet.  Man  sieht,  die  grosse  Unwahrscheiulichkeit 
der  spanischen  Scene  ist  hier  beseitigt.  Wenn  Fadrique  in 
dem  Augenblicke,  wo  er  von  Juan  verlassen  ist,  von  einem 
Fiskal  arretiert  wird,  und  zwar  auf  den  Antrag  derselben 
Dorotea,  die  ihn  kurz  vorher  in  jenem  Verhöre  entlastet 
hatte,  so  ist  das  Vertrauen,  das  der  Dichter  in  die  Leicht- 
gläubigkeit seines  Publikums  setzt,  hier  doch  zu  gross,  und 
er  rechtfertigt  es  nicht  dadurch,  dass  er  Garcia  ausrufen 
lässt:  ,,Encantamento  parece !"'  Bei  Scarron  wird  Felix  auf 
Veranlassung  des  gekränkten  Oheims  der  Dorothee  verhaftet, 
den  wir  aus  der  dritten  Scene  des  ersten  Aktes  kennen,  und 
den  der  Dichter  bei  dem  VerhiJre  vorsichtigerweise  gar  nicht 
erwähnt.  Wir  vergessen  daher  gern  die  verächtliche  Be- 
merkung, welche  Felix  über  Sanche  macht  (p.  66),  und  er- 
blicken in  diesem  vielmehr  den  Ehrenmann,  in  welchem  sich 
das  dramatische  Verhängnis  jenes  Betrügers  verkörpert. 

Nachdem  Pedro  seinen  Bericht  vollendet  hat,  enthüllt 
Diegue  seine  Listen  und  empfiehlt  jenem  den  Gaspard,  welcher 
soeben  eintritt,  als  Schwiegersohn  an  Stelle  des  Felix.  Auch 
hier  hat  Scarron  die  Unnatürlichkeit  seiner  Vorlage  beseitigt. 
Während  Juan  bei  Tirso  plötzlich  ganz  unmotiviert  —  ein 
wahrer  deus  ex  machina  —  erscheint,  kennen  wir  bei  Scarron 
seine  Liebe  zu  den  Töchtern  Pedros  bereits  seit  dem  zweiten 
Auftritt  des  ersten  Aktes,  und  wir  sind  daher  einigermassen 
auf  sein  Erscheinen  vorbereitet. 

Lucie  ist  in  dieser  Scene  nach  ihrem  I'rbilde,  der  Lucia 
Tirsos,  gezeichnet.  Ihre  simulierte  Taubheit  bildet  den 
Hauptreiz  des  ganzen  Auftrittes.^)  Noch  weiss  Pedro  nicht, 
dass  sie  und  Diegue  einander  lieben  und  gegen  ihn  bisher 
verstecktes  Spiel  getrieben  haben ;  erst  als  Helene  ihren  An- 


')  Diese   Nachahmung  des  Originals  ist  indes   durchaus  nicht  zur 
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Sprüchen  auf  Diegiie  entsagt  und  Lucie  von  ihrer  scheinbaren 
Taubheit  geheilt  ist,  da  durchschaut  er  alle  Ränke : 
Dieu  soit  loue,  La  fourhe  est  enfin  (Ucouverte. 
Nun  hält  Diegue  bei  dem  überraschten  Vater  um  die  Hand 
seiner  Geliebten  an,  die  er  erhält.  Die  Selbstlosigkeit  der 
Helene  erscheint  uns  hier  ebenfalls  nicht  so  unnatürlich  wie 
bei  Tirso,  da  sie  sich  bei  Scarron  nie  so  eifersüchtig  gezeigt 
hat,  wie  dort.  Und  während  sie  in  der  spanischen  Komödie 
den  neuen  Gemahl  stillschweigend  und  scheinbar  unbefriedigt 
annimmt,  verlassen  wir  sie  hier  mit  geringerem  Bedauern,  da 
auch  sie  mit  ihrem  Los  zufrieden  scheint. 

Mit  der  Verlobung  der  beiden  Schwestern  endigt  die 
eigentliche  Komödie,  wie  sie  1646  unter  dem  Titel  Les  Trois 
Doroth^es  ou  Je  Jodelet  souffletA  zuerst  erschienen  ist.  Als  jedoch 
Scari-on  sein  Stück  1651  wieder  drucken  Hess,  nannte  er 
dasselbe  Jodelet  Jhielliste  und  fügte  noch  16  Verse  am  Schluss 
hinzu,  um  den  Zuschauer  au  das  Duell  zu  erinnern  und  so 
gewissermassen  den  neuen  Titel  zu  rechtfertigen.  Ich  zitiere 
diese  Verse,  da  sie  Scarrons  Stellung  zu  der  Duellfrage  seiner 
Zeit  deutlich  kennzeichnen  und  uns  zugleich  beweisen,  dass 
der  Erfolg  des  Stückes  in  den  Jahren  1646 — 51  hauptsächlich 
durch  die  burleske  Duell- Affaire  herbeigeführt  war: 
Gasp.     Monsieur,  sl  vous  avex,  quelqu'un  d  quereller, 

Vous  savez,  qui  je  suis,  vous  n'avez   qua  jyarler : 
Je  'ine  bats  quelquefois  sans  qu'il  soit  necessaire, 
Jugez  si  je  ferai  des  combats  pour  vous  jolaire ; 
II  cofitera  du  sang  ä  qiii  vous  fdcliera, 
Et  pour  un  seul  regard  on  vous  satisfera  ; 
Faites  des  ennemis  autant  que  bon  vous  semble, 
Vous  nie  verrez  tout  seid  les  battre  tous  ensemble, 
Oll  si  vous  ainiex  niieux  les  battre  separes. 
Je  ferai  tout  selon  que  vous  desirerex. 
II  est  vrai  qu'on  depense  en  gardes,  niais  nimporte, 
L'l/onneur  seid  est  le  hien  d'itn  homnie  de  wa  sorte. 
D.  PMro.  Laissons -  lä  le  duel ,  p u i s q  a  il  est  defe n d u. 
D.   Gasp.  Dites-vous!  Sans  duel  un  etat  est  perdu, 

C'est  le  seul  mMier  noble  oü  la  vertu  s'exerce, 
Et  rien  n'est  comparable  ä  la  quarte  ou  la  tierce. 
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Der  füll  f t e  Akt  ist  entschieden  der  schwächste  des  ganzen 
Stückes.  Obgleich  Scarron  die  groben  Unwahrscheinlich- 
keiten  seiner  Vorlage  vermieden  hat,  fühlen  wir  uns  doch 
mehr  zu  der  letzteren  hingezogen,  als  zum  Jodelet  Duellisfe. 
Sehen  wir  von  den  beiden  ersten  Sceneu  ab,  so  können  wir  hier 
eine  höchst  oberflächliche  Behandlung  des  Originals  konsta- 
tieren. Die  Scenen  I — VIII  des  spanischen  Stückes,  welche 
allerdings  keine  grosse  dramatische  Bedeutung  besitzen, 
sind  gestrichen  worden.  Der  Inhalt  der  folgenden  ist  zu- 
sammengedrängt und  vereinfacht  ohne  Rücksicht  auf  Moti- 
vierung der  Handlung  (vgl.  Scene  III,  p.  91  f.). 

"Was  die  Charakterzeichnung  in  diesem  Akte  betrifft,  so 
hat  Scarron  manche  Züge  des  Originals  verbessert.  Be- 
sonders die  Liebe  des  Diegue  und  der  Lucie  ist  mit  Recht 
mehr  in  den  Vordergrund  gerückt  (Scene  VI). 


Fassen  wir  zum  Schluss  die  Resultate  unserer  Unter- 
suchung zusammen. 

Im  Jodelet  Duelliste  sind  zwei  verschiedene,  neben  einander 
hergehende  Handlungen  zu  unterscheiden,  die  in  keiner  Weise 
mit  einander  verbunden  sind:  die  Haupthaudlung,  welche 
Scarron  den  Komödien  Tirsos  und  Rojas'  entlehnt  hat', 
nnd  die  jSTebenhandlung,  die  des  Dichters  eigener  Erfindung 
angehört. 

Was  die  Haupthandlung  des  ./.  D.  betrifft,  so  hat  der 
Dichter  seinen  Vorlagen  gegenüber  eine  aussergewöhnlich 
grosse  Selbständigkeit  an  den  Tag  gelegt : 

I.  Die  Idee  seines  Stückes  verdankt  Scarron  der 
Komödie  Tirsos  No  ha)/  peor  sordo  etc. ,  während  er  die 
Exposition  desselben  aus  Rojas'  La  traicion  husca  et  castigo 
entlehnt  hat.  Durch  die  geschickte  Vereinigung  dieser  beiden 
Quellen  ist  jedoch  die  Idee  schärfer  ausgeprägt,  insofern 
uns  gleich  im  ersten  Akte  das  Laster  des  Felix,  für 
welches  er  später  büsseu  muss,  vor  die  Augen  tritt,  und  zwar 
abschreckender  als  in  dem  Fadrique  Tirsos  oder  dem  Andres 
bei  Rojas. 

IL  Auch  in  Bezug  auf  die  Charaktere  hat  Scarron 
seine  Selbständigkeit  bewiesen. 

Münchener  Beiträge  z.  romanischen  u.  engl.  Philologie.  VI.  ' 
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a)  Die  Männer  insbesondere  erhielten  eine  ausgepräg- 
tere Individualität. 

a.  Während  wir  hei  Tirso  an  die  Lasterhaftigkeit 
Füdriques  nicht  so  recht  glauben  könneü,  und  fast 
Mitleid  mit  ihm  haben,  wenn  er  seine  unglückliche 
Liebe  zu  Lucia  beklagt,  erscheint  Felix  uns  als 
der  nichtswürdige  Egoist,  dessen  Entlarvung  und 
Sturz  wir  herbeiwünschen.^) 

ß.  Diegue  -ist  als  der  geheime  Feind  des  Felix  weit 
besser  gezeichnet  a,ls  sein  Urbild,  der  Diego  Tirsos 
Überhaupt  ist  er  von  Scarron  mehr  in  den  Vorder- 
grund gestellt. 

y.  AVie  besonders  gut  Juan  und  Lnis  in  dem  J.  D. 
verwertet  sind,  brauche  ich  nicht  ausführlich  zu 
wiederholen.  Aus  jenen  Marionetten  hat  Scarron 
lebensvolle  Gestalten  geschaffen :  Don  Juan  ist  im 
Dorn  GaspanJ  zum  Capitano,  -)  Dov  Luis  im  Dom 
Sanche  zu  einem  andern  Diego  geworden.^) 

ö.  Alphoitse  ist  nur  ein  Schatten  seines  Urbildes. 
Während  Cristal  da,  wo  er  auftritt,  uns  durch 
seinen  unerschöpflichen  Humor  entzückt  und  unser 
ganzes  Interesse  für  sich  in  Anspruch  ninnnt,  be- 
wegt sich  Alphonse  im  Hintergründe,  um  nicht  die 
burleske  Gestalt  seines  Kollegen  zu  verdunkeln. 
Dieser  ist  der  Liebling  des  Dichters,  den  er  mit 
Vorliebe  behandelt  hat,  dem  zuliebe  er  selbst  die 
Einheit  seines  ganzen  Stückes  zu  opfern  sich  nicht 
scheut. 

£.  Die  Gestalt  Garcias  ist  fast  unverändert  in  Scarrons 
Pedro  wiederzuerkenneu. 

b)  In  der  Charakteristik  der  Frauengestalten  steht 
Scarron  indes  weit  hinter  Tirso  zurück.  Die  reizende 
Anmut  derselben  in  dem  Stücke  des  Spaniers  werden 
wir  vergebens  bei  dem  Franzosen  suchen. 


^)  Cf.  oben  p.  48  Anm. 
«)  Cf.  oben  p.  .50. 
3)  Cf.  oben  p.  52. 
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a.  Lucie  hat  den  echt  weiblichen  Charakter,  der  ihr 
bei  Tirso  eigen  ist,  verloren ;  schon  die  gewöhnliche 
Sprache,  die  ihr  Scarron  in  den  Mund  legt,  lässt 
sie  oft  rauh  erscheinen.  Man  vergleiche  nur  ihren 
unwilligen  Ausruf  über  den  abwesenden  Kutscher 
(I,  vii)  mit  dem  Originale: 

Lucie:    Et  ce  chien  de  cocher! 

Et  ce  coquin  me  met  ainsi  sur,  le  pavS? 
Lucia:  ;  Que  de  enfados  causa  un  coche!  (I,  v).  ^) 

Auch  sonst  ist  sie  nicht  selten  vom  Dichter  forciert; 
ihre  Leidenschaft  für  Diegue  hingegen  ist  w^ahrer 
und  tiefer  als  die  Lucius, 
ß.   Catalina,    deren   Eifersüchteleien    mit    besonderem 
Wohlgefallen  und  besonderem  Geschick    von  Tirso 
ausgeführt    sind,    ist   in    dem  französischen  Stücke 
als  HfUene  zur  Nebenperson  herabgesunken, 
y.  Beatrix    schliesslich    ist    im    w-esentlichen    Scarrons 
Erfindung;  auch  sie  hat  durchaus  nichts  weibliches 
in  ihrem  Wesen,  wir  erblicken  in  ihr  vielmehr  die 
weibliche  Vertreterin  der  Burleske,  ein  Seitenstück 
zu  ihrem  Liebhaber  Jodelet. 
III.  Was    die   Handlung   des    J.    D.   betrifft,    so  hat 
Scarron  zwar  die   Fabel  und   die    Anordnung   des   Materials 
im  allgemeinen  beibehalten,  doch  hat  er 

a)  durch  Abkürzungen  dieselbe  oft  dramatischer  ge- 
staltet : 

a.  Zunächst  hat  er  die  ganz  unbedeutenden  Personen 
Don  Pedro,  Don  Antonio  und  Quesada  mit  Recht 
gestrichen ; 
ß.  vor  allem  aber  hat  er  durch  die  Ausscheidung  einer 
grossen  Anzahl  undramatischer  Scenen  der  Hand- 
lung seines  Stückes  mehr  Lebendigkeit  verliehen. 
Besonders  die  Eifersuchtsscenen  des  Originals,  die 
trotz   der   glänzenden    Sprache   Tirsos    schliesslich 


')  Fournel,  (Le  Theätre  au  XVII,  siecle  p.  42):    *Sc.  ne  se  pique 
pas  de  tracer  des  figures  de  femmes  ideales;. 
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ermüden,  sind  mit  Recht  nicht  nachgeahmt  worden. 
Hier  liegt  zugleich  ein  charakteristischer  Unterschied 
der  heiden  Stücke.  Dem  Spanier  ist  es,  wie  wir 
gesehen  haben,  weniger  darum  zu  thuu,  die  eigent- 
liche Handlung  seiner  Komödie  interessant  zu 
macheu;  bei  ihm  tritt  vielmehr,  wie  auch  schon 
durch  den  Titel  des  Stückes  angezeigt  wird,  die 
Eifersucht  der  Schwestern  in  den  Vordergrund.^) 
Diese  hat  er  denn  auch  mit  l)esonderem  Interesse 
gezeichnet:  ,,Granz  kostlich,''  sagt  Schäffer,  ,, ge- 
lingen dem  Dichter  die  Wortgefechte  zweier  eifer- 
süchtigen und  neidischen  Schwestern  oder  anderer 
Verwandten,  wie  hier  zwischen  der  leichtfertigen 
Lucia  und  der  ernsteren  Catalina."  ^)  Bei  Scarron 
hingegen  ruht  der  Schwerpunkt  des  Stückes  auf 
der  Handlung,  während  die  eifersüchtige  Helene 
nur  in  zwei  Scenen  (III,  v  und  V,  vii)  zu  Worte 
kommt. 

Die    Ausscheidung    der    siebenten    Scene    des 
ersten  Aktes  bei  Tirso  verdient  nochmals  erwähnt 
zu  werden,  da  Scarron  dadurch  die  Wiederholung, 
die  wir  dort  finden  (II,  i),  vermieden  hat  (in  III  iv). 
Auf   der   andern    Seite   dürfen   wir,     um    gerecht 
zu    sein ,     auch     die    Unnatürlichkeit    der    letzten 
List     bei    Scarron    nicht     verschweigeu ,      welche 
durch  unüberlegte  Abkürzung  herbeigeführt  wurde 
(V,  III). 
b)  Die  Erweiterungen  andererseits,  welche  der  J.  Z). 
gegenüber  der  Komödie  Tirsos   aufweist,  beschränken 
sich,  abgesehen  von  der  Duell- Affaire,  auf: 
a.  die  drei  Scenen  des  ersten  Aktes,  die  nach  Rojas' 
Vorbilde     geschaften     sind,      jedoch    an     drama- 
tischer   Wirkung    ihre    Vorlage    weit    übertreffen, 
und 


^)  Dasselbe  ist  der  Fall  bei  Lamberts  „Les  Soeurs  Jalouses"  etc., 
vgl.  p.  34. 

")  a.  a.  O.  I.  362. 
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ß.  einige    vom   Dichter    selbst    erfundene    Scenen,  die 
besonders    den  Zweck   haben,    die   Person  Diegues 
und  seine  Liebe  in  den  Vordergrund  zu  rücken.     Es 
kommen  hier  besonders  in  Betracht  II,  vi,  III,  in, 
IV.  V,  V,  V,  von  denen  die  erstgenannte  auch  insofern 
Bedeutung  hat,  als  sie  uns  von  der  Liebe  Gaspards 
zu    den  Töchtern   Pedros   überzeugt    und  dadurch 
sein  plötzliches  Erscheinen    am  Schlüsse  (s,  p.  59) 
rechtfertigt, 
c)  Kleine  Veränderungen   hat   Scarron   ferner   eintreten 
lassen,  um  die  Uuwahrscheinlichkeiten  seiner  Vorlage 
zu   verringern   und    um  sich    andererseits    dem   fran- 
zösischen  Geschmacke   zu    fügen.     Ich    verweise    be- 
sonders  auf  IV,  I,    wo    im   Gegensatz   zum   Original 
Lucie  die   Ausführung  ihrer  List   berichtet,  und   auf 
den    Bericht    Pedros    von    der   Gefangennahme    des 
Felix. 

IV.  Die  M  o  r  a  1  i  t  ä  t  der  Komödie  Tirsos  nennt 
Schäffer  ,,zweifelhaft'',  denn  „sie  schildert  die  Ränke,  mittels 
welcher  eine  Donna  Lucia  den  Bräutigam  ihrer  älteren 
Schwester  für  sich  angelt".^)  Doch  wollen  wir  aus  diesem 
Grunde  weder  Tirso  noch  Scarron ,  welchen  jener  Vorwurf 
natürlich  auch  triti't,  verdammen.  Zweideutige  Scherze  finden 
wir  ebenfalls  bei  beiden,  wenn  auch  bei  dem  Franzosen  oft 
platter  und  derber  als  bei  dem  Spanier  (vgl.  bes.  J.  D.  II,  i, 

n,  IV). 

V.  Was  schliesslich  die  Diction  betrifi't,  so  erscheint 
uns  die  Sprache  Scarrons  oft  schwerfällig  im  Vergleich  zu 
dem  unübertroffenen  Redestrom  Tirsos.  Doch  ist  es  ein 
Vorzug  der  französischen  Komödie,  dass  durch  Verkürzung 
einiger  schleppenden  Reden  Tii'sos  und  Rojas'  der 
Dialog  oft  an  Lebendigkeit  gewonnen  hat.  Wörtliche  Über- 
tragungen sind  abgesehen  von  der  ersten  Scene  fast  ganz  ge- 
mieden. 


')  a.  a.  0.  I.  362. 
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Die  Nebenhandlung  gehört  Scarrons  eigener  Erfindung 
an ;  ich  verweise  daher  auf  die  Bemerkungen,  die  sich  am 
Schlüsse  der  einzelnen  Akte  finden.  Die  Verschiedenheit 
in  dem  Charakter  Jodelets  des  ersten  Aktes  von  dem  der 
folgenden  ist  p.  55  hervorgehoben. 
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I. 
Introdiiction. 


Euphuism  exercised ,  at  a  critical  period  in  England's 
national  development,  an  iniiuence  marked  and  profound  upon 
literature  and  cultivated  speecli.  Tliis  trutli,  thongli  recog- 
nised  during  the  lifetime  of  the  great  Eupliuist  liimself  —  so 
far  at  least  as  it  evidenced  itselt"  in  his  personal  achievement 
—  was  nevertheless  speedily  forgotten.  Lyly's  astonishing 
success,  the  applause  accorded  him  by  his  age,  the  sincerer 
tribute  of  its  close  imitation,  came  soon  to  be  regarded  mere- 
ly  as  memorable  features  of  a  folly  as  prodigious  as  it  was 
ephemeral.  His  real  honesty,  good-sense,  earuestuess  of 
purpose,  counted  for  nothing.  He  was  remembered  only  be- 
cause  of  the  consiimniate  artificiality  of  the  style  he  adopted 
and  brought  into  fashion.  Ridicule  and  censure  attended  its 
tinal  rejection  and  gave  rise  to  that  falsifying  tradition  which 
couderaued  him  to  serve  so  long  only  as  a  mark  of  scorn  for 
the  sciolist,  an  awful  example  of  monumental  literary  alfec- 
tation  for  the  complacent  references  of  pedantic  ignorance. 
Today  however  the  true  signiiicance  of  that  influence  is  per- 
ceived,  whose  effects  for  good  and  ill  his  works  most  fully 
display.  The  sources,  character.  cousequeuces  of  Euphuism, 
have  been  traced  out,  examined  into,  defined.  We  are  taught 
to  see  that  no  other  influence  ever  affected  English  prose 
development  so  notably.  Moreover  we  learn  that,  as  con- 
cerns  Comparative  Literature,  additional  support   is  aliorded 
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important  generalisations ,  for  Euphuism  made  or  niarked  a 
phase  in  England's  literary  growth  that  may  be  profitably 
compared  with  phases  somewhat  similar  in  the  literary  devel- 
opments  of  Greece ,  Imperial  Rome ,  Spain .  Italy  and 
France. 

Of  the  inquiry  wliicli  lias  afforded  tliese  results,  uo  de- 
tail ed  account  has  yet  beeu  giveu.  Such  however  approves 
itself  as  the  only  means  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  sub- 
ject  in  its  varied^aspects  and  relatious.  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ent  Status  of  its  study.  Before  we"  attempt  it,  certaiu  points 
of  elemeutary  importance  must  be  briefly  touched  upon.  — 
and  tirst  a  word  as  to  the  ambiguous  use  of  the  term  "eu- 
phuism" and  its  co-derivatives. 

Eor  US,  Euphuism  will  uaturally  meau .  (1)  an  influeuce 
informing  EngUsh  literature  and  cultivated  speech  during  the 
16th  Century,  with  results  most  marked  during  Ehzabeth's 
mid-reign,  and  with  j)eriods  of  inception,  highest  activity,  and 
decadeuce,  at  least  approxiraately  determinable.  (2)  in  any  lite- 
rary work,  the  general  charactei'  or  form  resulting  from  direct 
Operation  of  such  influence,  (3)  any  isiugle  group  of  words 
forming  a  unit  for  critical  purposes,  which  exhibits  such  cha- 
racter  or  form. 

These,  with  the  adjective  ^'Euphuistic''  and  the  noun  of 
the  agent  "Euphuist"  are  accepted  terms,  precise  in  mean- 
ing,  and  possessing  precise  equivalents  in  German.  English 
critics,  however,  often  use  these  terms  in  secondary  senses 
running  parallel  to  the  primary  and  conveying  in  their  conno- 
tation  no  implication  of  true  traditional  Euphuistic  influence, 
no  reference  indeed  to  what  are  the  individually  characteristic 
features  of  Euphuism.  These  uses  originated  in  the  ignorant 
and  prejudiced  views  of  Euphuism  which  prevailed  in  the 
18th  Century.  Changing  in  color  somewhat  as  the  concep- 
tion  of  Euphuism  changed,  they  now  draw  their  meaniug  from 
the  mistaken  notion  prevailing  until  recently  and  not  yet 
surrendered  by  some  English  critics,  that  Euphuism  was  the 
predominating  influence  throughout  the  whole  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  Thus  they  deuote  a  style  having  certain 
characteristics  possessed  in  common  by  all   the  several  styles 


in  vogue  during  that  period,  e.  g.  wit  in  any  degree  other 
tliau  quite  spontaneous ,  in  conjunction  with  a  sophisticated 
uicety  of  expression.  ^)  —  The  distinction  here  drawn  is 
no  idle  one.  English  critics  are  constantly  led  into  ambi- 
guity  • — •  eveu  Prof.  Morley  seems  to  be,  thougli  he  takes  care 
to  note  that  "Eupliuism  is  a  convenient  word  for  artificial 
wit",  '"a  byword  for  certain  forras  of  literary  affectation."  ^) 
By  reason  of  this  double  use ,  misimderstandings  have  arisen 
between  Germau  and  English  critics.  Dr.  Weyniouth,  in  feel- 
ing  abont  for  a  distinction  between  "euphuism"  and  a  "eu- 
phuistic  style"  is  evidently  led  astray  by  the  more  familiär 
use  of  tliese  terms  in  their  a'sthetic  connection.  Schwan,  who 
criticises  him  upon  this  point  sharply,  seems  also  unaware  ot 
the  distinction.  It  was  this  use,  no  doubt,  which  made  it 
more  easily  possible  for  Morley  to  repeat  the  error  which  cre- 
dited  Euphuism  with  a  term  of  activity  (its  effects  changed  in 
form  but  not  in  kind)  from  Lyly's  day  to  Dryden's  mid-career 
—  and  to  speak  of  Füller,  Browne,  and  Andrewes,  as  '^eu- 
phuistic"  —  which  they  certainly  are,  but  only  in  the  rheto- 
rical  sense  of  the  word .  which  itself  took  rise  from  precisely 
the  same  incorrect  historical  conception. 

This  conception  has  been  shown  to  be  false ,  as  well  as 
that,  which  by  an  error  natural  enough,  found  the  original 
source,  the  fountain-spring  of  Euphuism  in  the  two  famous 
works  which  gave  it  name  —  Lyly's  "Euphues",  and  "Eu- 
phues  and  bis  England".  Yet  these  must  remain  as  the  pivot- 
point  of  all  study  of  the  subject  —  while  not  the  first,  they 
are  at  once  the  most  purely  characteristic  and  the  most  sig- 
nificant  product  of  Euphuism.   Euphuism  had  long  been  work- 


^)  With  all  due  deference  to  Weymouth,  these  secondary  uses  are 
not  only  useful  but  quite  justifiable,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
took  their  rise  in  historical  error  (an  origin  in  no  way  disparaging 
the  value  of  many  words  of  honorable  acceptance)  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  "euphuism",  "euphuistic",  etc.,  have  been  misused  by  George 
Eliot  and  others  for  '^eupheraistic"  &c. 

2)  Quarterly  Review,  1861,  CIX,  p.  350.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Morley  in  his  last  work  (English  Writers,  VIII,  p.  317)  speaks  of  a 
"Later  l'^uphuism"  aftecting  verse,  &c.  The  use  of  capitals  emphasises 
his  incorrect  application  of  the  term. 
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ing  up  to  tliis  its  most  perfect  expressiou.  The  language 
itself  was  at  a  stage  of  development  which  made  a  tendency 
to  preciosity  of  some  sort  natural ,  iudeed  iuevitable.  Culti- 
vated  Speech  feit  and  followed  this  tendency  —  strove  to  ex- 
l^ress  its  feeling  —  was  inarticulate,  being  Ignorant  for  what 
it  strove.  Literature  was  naturally  even  more  sensitive  — 
and  with  better  imderstandiug ,  but  with  as  great  a  lack  of 
any  definite  self-originative  power,  found  its  satisfaction  in  the 
translation  and  clese  imitation  of  the  works  of  one  who  seem- 
ed  an  admirable  and  well-nigh  inimitable  exemplar  —  the 
Spaniard  Guevara.  Lyly  corapleted  the  work ,  conjoining  a 
native  and  original  dement.  His  two  books  iirst  truly  natural- 
ised  this  foreign  form,  for  they  preserved  in  their  content  a 
thoroughly  English  and  Elizabethan  spirit.He  focussed  scattered 
and  errant  rays  into  a  Single  narrow  beam  of  intense  bright- 
ness  which  kindled  reflections  often  brilliant,  offen  broken 
and  refracted,  in  every  angle  and  facet  of  the  polished  life 
of  the  day.  Fitting  his  work  with  delicate  Intuition  to  a 
wavering,  irresolute  tendency,  uncertain  as  yet  of  its  object, 
he  left  that  tendency  by  reaction  a  self-conscious  fashion. 
His  success  was  in  a  word  due  to  the  fact  that  he  jumped 
with  his  time.  Without  a  rival  until  the  appearance  of  Sid- 
uey's  Arcadia,  his  book  had  opportunity  to  make  a  most 
marked  impression.  It  was  no  doubt  familiär  to  every  one  of 
the  two  million  or  less  readers  of  the  period.  Moreover 
Lyly,  we  liave  reason  to  believe,  commended  himself  by  his 
honesty  as  well  as  his  artificiality,  —  in  fact  first  gave  olfence 
by  it.  Many  of  his  sayings  had  vitality  euough  to  become 
proverbs,  —  became  classic  on  the  lips  and  in  the  memories 
of  the  unlearned.  And  doubtless  the  throng  of  poets ,  ro- 
mance-writers  and  dramatists  who  a  little  later  trod  on  each 
other's  heels  in  their  anxiety  to  get  before  the  public ,  must 
have  hungrily  regarded  his  fame,  and  attempted  through  study 
of  his  means  to  repeat  his  success  —  even  at  a  time  when 
his  elaborate  rhetoric  had  ceased  to  excite  admiration.  Of 
these  some  of  the  greatest,  while  they  ridiculed  the  follies 
he  engeudered,  certainly  held  him  and  his  work  in  real  vespect. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  he  must  have  exercised  upon  them 


in  their  youth.  f'^r  a.  time  at  least,    something  of  a  formative 
influence. 

Concerning  Lyly's  life,  we  liave  but  scanty  information. 
Born  1553—4,  he  took  bis  B.  A.  in  Oxford,  1573,  his  M.  A. 
1575.  Lord  Burleigh  refused  him  a  fellowship,  but  seems  to 
have  given  him  employment  of  some  sort  1575 — 82,  when  he  ap- 
parently  feil  into  disgrace  from  which,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Burleigh  still  extaut,  lie  pleads  for  an  opportunity  to  excul- 
pate  himself.  ^)  During  this  time  he  had  been  incorporated 
Master  of  Arts  of  Cambridge-)  (1579),  had  pubhshed  "Eu- 
phues"  (1579)  and  '^Euphues  and  his  England"  (1580).  Eor 
certainly  over  thirteen  years.  probably  from  1584  on,  he  lived 
about  the  Court  as  playwright,  striving  without  success  to  ob- 
tain  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Revels,  although  in  two  peti- 
tions  to  Elizabeth,  he  pleaded  pathetically  his  long  Services 
and  his  poverty.  He  died.  in  1606.  Only  a  few  scattered  al- 
lusious  give  us  glimpses  of  the  man.  Morley,  piecing  together 
references  gathered  by  Fairholt,  has  contrived  to  draw  a  very 
complete  picture.  '"Lyly"',  he  said  ^)  "had  children  and  his 
book  shows  as  we  shall  find  that  he  thought  seriously  for  him- 
self and  agreed  with  A schäm  upon  questions  of  education.  He 
was  a  little  man  with  a  wife  and  family;  he  smoked  tobacco, 
and  was  a  wit  in  society  with  a  heart  füll  of  seriousness ; 
he  Avas  a  hungry  reader  of  good  books  and  to  the  last  *)  a 
hungry  waiter  in  the  Court  that  repaid  his  honest  labouring  to 
entertain  it  well   according  to  its  humor   only   with   promises 


')  We  discover  a  bint  as  to  Lyly's  occupation  in  Harvey's  "Pierces 
Supererogation"  (Archaica  II,  p.80):  "Pa-p-hatchet,  desirous  for  his  benefit 
to  curry  favour  with  a  nobel  Earl  and  in  defect  of  other  means  of 
commendation,  labouring  to  insinuate  himself  by  smooth  glosing"; 
p.  139:  "A  whole  sink  of  such  arrant  phrases  savour  hotly  of  the  same 
Lucianical  breath,  and  discover  the  minion  secretary  aloof '. 

-)  Some  have  said  this  indicates  an  estrangement  from  his  Alma 
Mater.  This  is  ridiculous.  Such  double  degrees  were  common  enough, 
e.  g.  Nash  was  M.  A.  of  both  Universities. 

»)  Quarterly  Review,  1861,  CIX,  p.  360. 

*)  No  historical  Warrant  for  this  statement.  The  probability  is  he 
was  pensioned.  He  lived  for  a  number  of  years  apparently  unproduc- 
tive,  save  some  Latin  verses  to  Elizabeth  in  LocWs  "Ecclesiastes". 
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imfulfilled  ....  The  first  part  of  Euphues  is  ti  e  complete  work; 
the  second  and  loDger  part  was  designed  to  j^^iitigate  the  se- 
verity  of  the  first  and  indirectly  deprecate  in  coJ«n'tly  fashiou 
an  Interpretation  of  the  author's  meaning  that  migh^t  lead  to 
the  starvation  of  his  family.  *)  In  the  first  part  Ly Jy  satis- 
fied  his  conscience;  in  the  second  part.  but  still  withou'.t  dis- 
honesty,  he  satisfied  his  country  and  the  court".  -)  Mezieres"^) 
closely  follows  Morley.  He  speaks  of  Lyly  as  ^'ce  bourgeois 
de  Londres,  esprii  serieux  et  religieux,  un  peu  de  theologieii 
meine  .  .  .  ce  pere  de  famille  tres-occupe  de  questions  d'edu- 
cation  et  tr«''s-attentif  a  bieu  elever  ses  enfants".  Two 
facts  only  of  Lyly's  hfe  are  of  pointed  iuterest  and  import- 
ance :  —  (1)  University-bred ,  he  read  the  classics  in  the 
original:  (2)  he  wrote  för  his  daily  bread ,  studied  therefore 
the  taste  of  his  public;  foUowed.  did  not  Institute  a  move- 
ment. 

Euphues,  as  Morley  points  out.  gave  temporary  dissatis- 
faction  owing  to  its  strictures  on  the  üniversities  and  the 
laxities  of  fashionable  life.*)  AVith  its  successor*however  it 
speedily  wou  great  popularity  and  brought  into  vogue  the 
style  it  used  in  such  elaborate  perfection.  In  proof  of  these 
facts.    a  few  quotations '^j   may    be   of  interest  and  value : 

Rieh,  B."),  "Don  Simonides''.  II:  "And  amougst  the  whole 
cataloge  of  comedy  schollers,  there  shalt  thou  meete  with  a 
Gentleman  .  .  .  yea.  with  so  sweet  a  tongued  orator  shalt 
thou  meete,  as  Aeschines  should  be  shaft  at,  if  he  discom- 
raended  him  and  Anthony  the  orator  derided  at,  .  .  .  Happy 


')  How  does  ]yiorley  know  Lyly  was  married  when  he  wrote  Eu- 
phues and  his  England? 

-)  Quarterly,  CIX,  p.  361. 

^)  Predecesseurs  et  Contemporains  de  Shak.  p.  62. 

■*)  Euphues,  p.  215:  "The  other  not  daring  to  bud  tili  the  colde 
were  päst";  ib.  p.  207,  the  apology  "To  my  verie  good  friends  the  Gent- 
lemen  Schollers  of  Oxford". 

•'')  Dilke  and  Drake  started  and  Fairholt  and  Arber  added  suc- 
cessively  to  this  list  of  citations.  We  quote  one  froni  Landmann  (see 
also  his  Diss.  pp.  89—91,  quotations  from  Nash  and  Harvey)  and  add 
one  or  two  from  Harvey's  Pierces  Supererogation. 

**)  Landmann,  Diss.  pp.  86 — 87. 


shalt  thou  be  in  thy  travaile  to  meete  with  this  Euphues, 
who  is  curious  in  describing  the  anatomie  of  wit.  and  constaunt 
reprehending  vanities  in  Love." 

1586  Webbe.Wm..  "Discourse  ofEuglishPoetrie":"Among 
whom  I  thinke  there  is  none  that  will  gainsay,  but  Master 
.Tobn  Lilly  hatli  deserved  moste  high  commendations,  as  he 
liath  stept  one  steppe  further  thereiu  thau  any  either  before 
Ol"  siuce  he  first  began  the  wyttie  discourse  of  bis  Euphues." 

1587  (?)  Upchear,  H.,  Prefatory  Verses  to  R.  Greene's 
'•Menaphon'" : 

"0/"  all  tJie  flotvers  a  Lillie  onfcje  I  lov'd, 
Whose  labouring  heautie  hranclit  it  seife  abroade'\ 

1588  EHot,  J.,  Prefatory  Sonnet  to  E.  Greene's  ''Peri- 
niedes" : 

^•Greene  et  LyUi  fous  deux  raffiueui's  de  l'ÄngIois'\ 

1592  Nash.  Th.,  ''Strange  News":  "Euphues  I  read  when 
I  was  a  little  ape  in  Cambridge,  and  theu  I  thought  it  was 
ipse  ille  ...  I  looked  not  in  it  these  ten  years". 

1593  Harvey,  G..  ■'Pierces  Supererogation" :  "For  in 
trutli  I  loved  him.  in  hope  praised  him,  many  ways  favored 
him  and   never  in  any  way   offended  him"  ^) ;   "Faith,   quoth 

himself,  thou  wilt  be  caught  by  thy  style Greene's 

Pamphlets.  Euphues  similes,  double  Vs  phrases  are  too  well 
known  to  go  unknown".  -) 

1596  Lodge,  Th.,  "Wits  Miserie" :  "Lilly,  the  famous 
for  facility  in  discourse" ;  1598  Meres,  F.,  "Wits  Treasury" : 
"Eloquent  and  wittie  John  Lilly"  ;  1623  Jonson,  B.,  Prefatory 
Verses  to  the  First  Folio : 

"For,  if  I  fJioughf  my  iiidgment  teere  of  yeeres 
I  should  commit  tliee  surely  ivith  thy  peeres, 
And  teil,  hoiv  farre  thou  didst  onr  Lilly  outshine, 
Or  sporting  Kid,  or  Mariowcs  mighiy  Ime." 


')  ßrydges,  Archaica,  II,  p.  80. 
»)  Ib.  p.  139. 
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1632  Blount,  Ed.,  "Six  Court  Comedies"  (a  reprint  of 
six  of  Lyly's  Plays),  Address  to  the  Reader:  "Our  Nation 
are  in  his  debt,  for  a  new  Englisli  wliich  hee  tauglit  them. 
Euphnes  and  his  England  began  first  that  language :  All  our 
Ladies  were  tlien  his  Schöllers:  And  that  ßeautie  in  Court, 
which  could  not  Parley,  Euphueisme,  was  as  little  regarded; 
as  she  which  now  there,  speaks  not  French". 

Adverse  criticisms  of  the  faults  and  excesses  of  the 
Euphuistic  style  äre  not  wanting ;  these  followed  for  the  most 
part  upon  the  waning  of  its  popularity : 

Circa  1580  Sidney,  P.,  "Apologie"':  "So  is  that  liony- 
flowing  Matron  Eloquence,  apparelled,  or  rather  disguised  in 
a  Curtizan-like  painted  affectatiou  ...  I  would  this  fault  [Allit- 
eration] were  only  peculiar  to  Versifiers  and  had  not  as 
large  possession  aniong  Prose-printers'" ;  1592  Nash,  Tli., 
"Strange  News'':  "Do  I  talke  of  any  counterfeit  birds  or 
hearbes  or  stones  .  ,  .?'";  1593  Harvey,  Gr.,  "Pierces  Supe- 
rerogation"  :  "A  whole  sink  of  such  arrant  phrases  savour 
hotly  of  the  same  Lucianical  breath"  ^) ;  "The  finest  wits 
prefer  the  loosest  period  in  M.  Ascham  or  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
before  the  trickiest  page  in  Euphues  or  Pap  Hatchet"  ^) ; 
"Pap-Hatchet's  reasty  eloquence"  •^) ;  1599  Ben  Jonsou:  the 
character  of  Fastidious  Brisk  in  Ben  Jouson's  "Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour"'  has  been  so  generally  accepted  *)  as  a 
Satire  upon  the  Euphuistic  courtier  that  we  mention  it  —  though 
unable  to  discern  wherein  the  point  of  the  satire  lies.  Fallace 
quotes  Euphues  ^)  to  Brisk,  but  nothing  in  his  behaviour  or 
conversation   suggests  the  Euphuist;    1627  Drayton,  M.,  "To 


')  Ib.  p.  139. 

-)  Ib.  p.  140. 

»)  Ib.  p.  151. 

*)  See  e.  g.  Dunlop,  p.  433,  Arber,  p.  16.  Fairholt,  with  as 
little  reason  saj's  (I,  p.  X)  that  Euphuism  was  "one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects  of  Satire"  in  "Cynthia's  Revels". 

^)  Act  V,  Sc.  X:  "0  Master  Brisk,  as  'tis  in  Euphues,  Hard  is 
the  choice  when  one  is  compeU'd  either  by  silence  to  die  with  grief 
or  by  speaking  to  live  with  shame"  (Giflbrd's  ed.  II,  p.  205). 
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my  most  dearely  loved  friend  Henery  Reynold  of  Poets  and 
Poesie" : 

^'The  noble  Sidney  .  .  .  did  first  reduce 
Our  tongne  from  Lillies  writing  tJien  in  tise ; 
TaR-'nig  of  Sfones,  Stars,  Plants,  of  Fishes,  Flyes, 
FUiijuHj  irith  ivords,  and  idle  Simüies''. 

I(i27  Wither.  G.,  "ßrittans  Eeinembrancer" : 

''  Words  alfer  as  the  Times  : 
And  soonesf  iheir  fantastic  Rhetoriques, 
Who  trim  their  Poesies  ivith  school-hoij  tricks. 
That,  ivhicli  this  age  affects,  as  grave  and  ivise 
The  folloiving  generation  mag  despise. 
Greenes  phrase  and  LiUie's  language  teere  in  fashion 
And  had  aniong  the  ivifs  mucli  commendation ; 
Biit  uoiv,  another  garhe  of  speedi,  ivith  us 
Is  pris'd ;  and  theirs  is  thought  ridiculous." 

(Canto  2.  42  ff.) 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  cite  Harvey  in  spite  of  the 
enmity  Lyly  and  lie  had  for  one  another.  Landmann  says 
even  Harvey  did  not  withhold  the  respect  which  Lyly's  con- 
temporaries  feit  for  him  persoually,  ^)  Schwan  criticises  "I 
know  nothiug  of  this  respect  which  Harvey  did  not  refuse  to 
Lyly".  -)  Laudmanu  referred  him  to  a  passage  already  qiioted 
by  him  from  Harvey's  "Advertisement  for  Pap  -  Hatchet" : 
"So  then  of  Pappadocio  whom  nevertheless  I  esteem  a  hundred 
times  learnder  and  a  thousand  times  honester  then  this  other 
Braggadocio"  i.  e.  Nash.  Some  of  the  passages  above  given 
might  better  have  been  cited,  or  that  '^)  in  which  Harvey 
charges  Lyly  with  the  authorship  of  "Pappe  with  an  Hat- 
chet &C-"  Harvey  there  says :  "When  yoiing  Euphues  hatched 
the  egges  that  his  eider  freendes  laide  (surely  Euphues  was 


')  Diss.  p.  94. 

■)  Engl.  Stud.,  1883,  VI,  p.  104:    „Von  der  Achtung,   die  Harvey 
Lyly  nicht  versagte,  ist  mir  nichts  bekannt". 
')  Quitted  Arber's  Euphues,  p.  9. 
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someway  a  pretty  fellow :  would  God,  Lilly  liad  alwaies  bene 
Euphues  and  never  Pap-Hatchet)". 

The  term  Euphuism  is  first  fouDd  in  Harvey's  "Four 
Letters  and  certaine  Sonnets  touching  Robert  Greene"  ^),  — 
"What  hee  is  improved  since  exceptiug  bis  good  old  Flores 
Poetaruni,  and  TarUton's  surmounting  rbetoric,  witli  a  little 
Euphuism,  and  Greeness  enough  which  were  all  prettily  stale 
before  he  put  band  to  pen'*.  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
general  use.  Blcumt  preserved  it  for  ns  in  the  passage  quoted 
above  (p.  8). 

Blount  was  himself  a  belated  Euphuist  —  and  epitaphist, 
not  editor.  His  Epistle  Dedicatorie  and  Address  to  the 
Reader  in  ilorid  eulogy  of  Lyly's  memory.  possess  historical 
value  only  —  contain  no  profitable  critical  comment;  such, 
of  course,  we  are  not  to  expect  of  his  day  and  generation. 
Scarcely  more  profitable,  iudeed,  are  the  greater  number  of 
later  refereuces.  Lyly's  name  is  introduced,  perfunctorily 
enough  as  a  rule,  in  works  treating  of  the  drama  —  and 
disniissed  with  a  passing,  often  contemptuous  mention,  Yet 
trivial  as  many  of  these  refereuces  are,  we  are  unwilling  to 
]iass  any  of  theni  entirely  by.  The  study  of  Euphuism  has 
always  been  closely  identiti.ed  with  that  of  Lyly;  it  is  im- 
possible  to  reject  any  mention  of  him  as  of  no  importance 
historically.  These  references  formed  the  real  basis  of  the 
modern  inquiry,  for  they  served  to  keep  the  subject  in  raind, 
gradually  gathered  together  fragments  of  useful  fact  and 
opinion,  and  finally  supplied  everythmg  but  the  point  of  view 
for  the  first  separate  and  thorougb  treatment  of  Euphuism 
itself.  When  however  we  take  the  whole  body  of  our  notes 
into  consideration,  justice  and  accuracy  demand  the  marking 
of  a  distinction.  We  accordingly  divide  our  account  into  two 
parts:  A.  Incidental  references  to  Lyly  and  his  style; 
B.  Euphuism  as  a  separate  subject  of  scientific  inquiry. 


')  Brydges.  Archaica,  II,  p.  29. 


_l 
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A.  Iiieideiital  Kefcrenccs  to  Lyly  and  liis  Style. 

Gerald  Langbaine  ^)  says  of  him:  "He  was  a  very  close 
Student  and  much  addicted  to  Poetry;  a  Proof  of  which  he 
has  given  the  World  in  Nine  Plays  he  has  bequeath'd  to 
Posterity  and  which  in  that  Age  were  well  esteem'd  both  by 
the  Court  and  the  Uuiversity.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
VVriters  that  in  those  Days  attempted  to  reform  our  Language 
and  purge  it  from  obsolete  Expressions".  Langbaine  himself 
is  not  of  so  much  interest  to  us  as  the  interleaved  Ms.  notes 
of  the  famous  antiquarian,  Oldys,  -)  He  comments  upon 
Lyly's  style  with  siugular  justice  and  quiet  good  sense  —  upon 
its  "'Confonnity'",  the  "ioi-mal  measure  of  its  Periods",  its 
"shaping  of  the  sense  into  one  artifieial  Cadenco'",  its  "excess 
of  Allusion",  and  particularly  its  constant  use  of  "one  odd 
Allusion  or  Simile  or  other  (out  of  Natural  History  that  yet 
is  fabulous  and  not  true  in  Nature)".  Mr.  Cibber  '^)  has  not 
himself  read  Euphues  but  quotes  the  author  of  the  "British 
Theatre"  *)  who  has:  "This  K-omance,  so  fashionable  for 
its  wit;  so  famous  in  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is 
Said  to  have  introduced  so  remarkable  a  change  in  our  lan- 
guage. I  have  Seen  and  read.  It  is  an  unnatural  affected 
Jargon  in  which  the  perpetual  use  of  metaphor,  allusions, 
allegories,  aud  analogies,  is  to  pass  for  wut,  and  stiff  bom- 
bast  for  language ;  and  with  this  nonsense  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  (whose .  times  afforded  better  modeis  for  stile  and 
composition  than  almost  any  since)  became  miserably  infected 
and  greatly  help'd  to  let  in  all  the  vile  ped an try  of  language 
in  the  two  followiug  reigns;  so  much  mischief  the  most 
ridiculous  Instrument  may  do  when  he  proposes  to  improve 
on  the  simplicity  of  nature".      Whalley  ^),  a  few^  years  later. 


')  Dramatick  Poets,  1691,  pp.  327-330. 

-1  In  copy  in  Boston  Library,  4  vols.,  rescript   of  copy  in  British 
Museum. 

■0  Lives  of  the  Poets,  1753,  I.  pp.  110—113. 

*)  (Chetwood,  W.  R.],  1750,  Preface. 

*)  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  1756;  reprint  quoted  1811,  I,  p.  94. 
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finds  tlie  essential  qualitv  of  Lvly's  style  to  be  "antithesis  of 
thought  and  expression'' ;  this  phrase  aud  tliose  of  Oldys  are 
notable;  tliev  are  constantly  repeated  by  later  critics ;  in  fact 
these  two  brief  aunotations  sum  up  nine  tenths  of  later 
criticism. 

In  1758,  Lyly  was  commended^)  as  "a  Idnd  of  prodigy  for 
neatness,  clearness  aud  precision"",  and  in  1760  credited -)  as 

•'a  writer  of  some  fame  in  tbe  XVI  Century by  many 

accounted  one  of  the  first  reformers  of  tbe  Euglish  tongue". 
Berkenhout  ^)  perverts  the  meauing  of  Whalley's  note,  and 
condemus  the  Euphues  as  a  "most  contemptible  piece  of  affec- 
tatiou  and  nonsense."'  Malone  *)  barely  touches  upon  the 
subject.  In  the  British  Bibliographer'')  there  is  incidental 
reference  to  the  "fautastical  nonsense  of  Lyly",  aud  the 
"Jargon  of  the  Euphues  aud  bis  England''. 

D'Israeli**)  in  bis  -'Calamities  and  Quarreis  of  Authors" 
(1812)  expresses  a  doubt  whether  Lyly  wrote  "Pap  with  a 
Hatchef :  "Its  native  vigor  straugely  contrasts  with  the 
famous  Euphuism  of  that  refined  writer'".  The  editor,  bis 
son,  says  there  cau  be  no  doubt  of  Lyly's  authorship  and 
quotes  Harvey  as  proof. 

Duulop ')  is  to  be  credited  with  carefuluess  and  some 
originality.  He  discovers  three  faults  in  Lyly,  —  "1.  A  con- 
stant  antithesis,  not  merely  in  the  ideas  but  words,  as  one 
more  given  to  theft  than  to  threft;  2.  An  absurd  affectation 
of  learning  by  constant  reference  to  history  and  mythology; 
3.  A  ridiculous  superabundance  of  similitudes".  ^)  Of  chief 
interest  is  the  fact  that  he  finds  features  of  style  similar  to 
those  of  Lvly  in  Lodge,  Greene,  Brian  Melbank  and  Breton. 


^)  Anon.  Literary  Magazine,  1758,  quoted  Arber,  p.  19. 

-)  Biog.  ßrit.  1760,    V,  pp.  2962— 29H3. 

=')  Biog.  Literaria,  1777,  p.  312,  note  a. 

■»)  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Stage,  1800,  pp.  39-64. 

^)  1810,  I,  p.  232.  Hera  a  bare  reference  may  be  made  to  Dilke, 
Old  English  Plays,  1814,  Vol.  I,  pp.  199,  201,  291-293,  Vol.  II,  34. 
Dilke  began  the  coUection  of  incidental  references  to  Lyly. 

8)  Ed.  1860,  London  and  New- York,  p.  116. 

')  History  of  Fiction,  1814.     2d  Ed.  used,  1816,  pp.  426—448. 

»)  Ib.  p.  431. 
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Gifford  ^)  follows  Berkenhoiit's  lead ;  citiiig  Whalley,  he  does 
iiot  pervert  Ins  meauing  like  Berkenliout,  but  adds  of  bis 
owD  band  tbat  Lyly  "vitiated  tbe  taste  and  corrupted  tbe 
langiiage  of  bis  time''.  AAV.  Scblegel  -)  bolds  tbat  Lyly  deserves 
recognitiou  amoog  Sbakspeare's  predecessors.  He  was  a 
trained  scbolar,  aud  successfuUy  biisied  bimself  witb  bringing 
iuto  EngHsb  prose  and  couversatiou  an  elaborate  adorumeut 
of  style.  His  Camj)aspe  is  an  examj)le,  and  warning,  bow 
inipossible  it  is  out  of  mere  anecdote  and  epigram  to  build 
iip  a  dramatic  wliole.  Lyly  was  a  learned  wit  but  in  no 
respect  a  poet.  ^)  Drake's  *)  treatment  of  tbe  subject  is 
as  careful  and  tborougb  as  bis  opportunities  perinitted,  and 
for  a  long  time  was  Standard.  He  gives  a  just  estimate  of 
Lyly's  style,  presents  bistorical  data,  records  judgments  passed 
upou  bim,  briefly  viudicates  bis  moral  earnestness,  and  con- 
demns  Berkenbout's  flippaut  criticisni.  He  may  also  be  cre- 
dited  Avitb  baviug  first  attempted  to  determine,  tbougb  un- 
successfully.  Lyly's  proper  place  in  Englisb  prose  development. 

Scott's  '■*)  well-known  parody  of  Eupbuism  in  tbe  cbaracter 
of  Sir  Piercie  Sbafton  is  said  to  bave  attracted  attention  to 
tbe  subject.  It  scarcely  deserves  tbe  name  of  parody,  being 
ratber  tbat  most  Avortbless  of  all  trivialities  —  a  caricature 
witbout  likeness.  Later  iu  criticisiug  bis  own  failure  **),  Scott 
was  tbe  first  to  draw  a  parallel  betweeu  Eupbuism  and 
Preciosity. 

Tieck ')  justly  says  tbat  tbere  Avas  uotbing  in  Lyly's  word- 
plays,  elaborate  similes,  pedantic  niceties,  to  save  bim  from 
oblivion,  yet  be  is  to  be  studied  if  we  are  to  obtain  a  true 
knowledge    of  bis  time,    tbe    cbaracter  of  its  culture,  and  tbe 


')  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  1816,  II,  p.  205. 

-)  Dramatische  Kunst  und  Ijitteratur,  1809,  pp.  268— 269;  lectures 
delivered  in  Vienna,  1808. 

^)  There  is  a  brief  reference  containing  nothing  worthy  of  note 
in  "Ancient  British  Drama",   ed.  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,    1810,  I,  p.  132. 

*)  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  1817,  1,  pp.  441—443,  II,  pp.  240-242. 

^)  The  Monastery,  1820. 

«)  Ib.  1830,  p.  391. 

';  Shakspeares  Vorschule,  1823—1829,  I. 
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course  of  its  development.  Miss  Aikin\)  qiiotes  Drake.  Her 
account  of  tlie  reception  of  the  French  Erabassy,  1581.  gives 
several  s])eeches  then  delivered  pronouncedly  Eupliiiistic  in 
character.  She  herseif  calls  attention  to  Elizabeth"s  early 
letters;  though  not  truly  Euphuistic,  they  ])rove  unmistakably 
the  cultivation  of  a  carefully  antithetic  style. 

Two  i-emarkable  bits  of  criticism  foUow  from  two  rather 
notable  men.  Collier")  considers  Lyly  to  have  iittle  title  to 
the  character  of-a  poet;  that  he  ^^never  yielded  to  the  Im- 
pulse of  genuine  feeling"  —  a  woefully  mistaken  Impression 
characteristic  of  the  time.  He  refers  to  Lyly's  *'fabulous  or 
unnatural  natural  philosophy''  —  and  is  warmly  praised  for 
the  phrase  by  Fairholt,  Ward  and  others .  though  it  is  evi- 
dently  an  awkward  conveyance  of  Oldys'  epigram,  above  given. 
Hallam  ■^).  eight  years  later,  while  commenting  upon  the  Eliza- 
bethan  taste  for  recondite  mythological  allusions,  and  a  Lati- 
nised  phraseology,  uses  Lyly  as  a  stock  example.  To  talk 
of  a  ^'Latinised  phraseology''  in  connectiou  with  Lyly  is  simply 
absurd.  The  amusing  feature  of  this  criticism  is  that  Hallam 
quotes  nearly  three  pages  of  the  Euphues;  in  these  not 
fifty  words  are  of  Latin  origin  at  all  —  and  such  as  are  had 
been  long  domesticated  in  the  language,  —  nobility,  honor. 
courage,  and  the  like.  Hallam's  criticism  of  Lyly  is  erapty, 
of  Ins  book  false.  '"It  is  füll",  he  says,  "of  dry  common- 
places",  —  snrely  a  curious  comnient  for  an  historical  critic 
to  niake  upon  a  book  240  years  old. 

lilrici'*)  was  the  first  to  suggest  Lyly's  influence  upon 
Shakspeare  in  the  matter  of  comic  and  witty  dialogue,  word- 
plays,  &c.  His  criticism  is  founded  upon  Drake.  Lyly.  he 
considers,   was   no  poet.      Hazlitt's  ^)    criticism    is   purely   of 


')  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  1823:  ed.  1870,  p.  312. 

'-)  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  1831,  III,  p.  173. 

^)  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  Paris  1839,  II,  pp. 
253-254,  London,  II,  pp.  408-411,  New-York  1863,  pp.  287— 289.  See 
also  III,  pp.  17-38. 

•*)  Ueber  Shakspeares  dram.  Kunst,  1839,  pp.  38—40. 

■')  Lectures  on  the  Drara.  Lit.  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  1840, 
pp.  44 — 53. 
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an  fpsthetic  character.  The  affectations  which  disfigure 
Lyly's  pages  form  only  occassional  blemishes  in  those  of  Sid- 
ney.  D'Israeli  ^)  remarks :  ''Nothing  we  know  of  the  much  ap- 
plauded,  and  much  ridiculed  and  most  ingenious  John  Lvly". 
Halpin  '^)  traces  certain  resemblances  between  Lyly  and  Shak- 
speare,  in  point  of  plots,  dramatic  devices,  &c.,  entering  par- 
ticularly  iuto  the  discussion  of  the  Endymiou  in  connection 
with  Oberon's  Vision,  in  regard  to  their  alleged  allegorical 
significance.  His  work  does  not  stand  in  direct  relation  to 
the  inquiry.  In  the  same  year  appeared  in  Chambers'  "En- 
cyclopa'dia  of  EngHsh  Literature"  a  brief  note,  for  its  time 
excellent.  upon  Lyly's  life  and  work.  Charles  Kingsley-M,  in 
speaking  of  the  honesty  and  true  gentlehood  of  the  .Eliza- 
bethan  Age  iinds  occasion  to  speäk  of  I^yly,  and  in  one  pithy 
remark  gives  iis  a  glimpse  of  the  opinion  then  held  of  him: 
"If  they  [those  differing  in  opinion]  shall  quote  against  nie 
with  a  sneer  Lyly's  Euphues  itself,  I  shall  only  auswer  by 
asking  'Have  they  ever  read  it?""  Here  we  may  interject 
that  Lyly  was  certainly  not  without  one  or  two  readers.  Ir- 
ving *)  quotes  him  in  Bracebridge  Hall   (1822),    Longfellow  ^) 


')  Araenities  of  Literature.  1842,  TI,  p.  128. 

-)  Shak.  Soc.  Publications,  1843.  also  Oberon's  Vision  etc.  Lon- 
don, 1843. 

»)  Westward  Ho!  1855,  p.  276. 

*)  Motto  prefixed  to  "Student  of  Salamanca'"  from  "Gallathea" : 
"What  a  life  doe  I  lead  with  my  master;  nothing  but  blowing  of 
bellowes ,  beating  of  spirits,  and  scraping  of  croslets !  It  is  a  very 
secret  science,  for  none  almost  can  understand  the  language  of  it.  Sub- 
limation, almigation,  calcination,  rubification,  albification  and  fermen- 
tation:  with  as  many  tearmes  impossible  to  be  uttered  as  the  arte  to 
be  compassed".  Motto  to  the  "Schoolmaster"  from  "Euphues"':  "There 
will  no  mosse  stick  to  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  no  grasse  hang  on 
the  heeles  of  Mercury,  no  butter  cleave  on  the  bread  of  a 
traveller.  For  as  the  eagle  at  every  flight  loseth  a  feather,  which 
maketh  her  bauld  in  her  age,  so  the  traveller  in  every  country 
loseth  some  fleece,  which  maketh  him  a  beggar  in  his  youth  by  buying 
that  for  a  pound  which  he  cannot  seil  again  for  a  penny  —  repentance". 

^)  Prose  Works:  Book  I,  p.  1129;  "In  John  Lyly's  'Endymion',  Sir 
Top[h]as  is  made  to  say:  'Dost  thou  know  what  a  poet  is?  Why,  fool, 
a  poet  is  as  much  as  one  should  say  —  a  poet' !" 


—      le- 
in Hyperion  (1839),  and  Southey  ')  in  bis  "Commonplace-Book" 
and  ''^The  Doctor". 

By  this  time  the  book  Euphues  had  beeu  partially  re- 
deemed  from  oblivion,  and  its  cbaracter  from  obloquy.  A  de- 
cided  change  was  now  to  occur  in  its  fortnues.  Fairbolfs  edi- 
tion  of  Lyly's  plays")  eifected  this,  but  indirectly  through  Mor- 
ley's  article,  of  which  we  sball  speak  later.  Fairholt's  brief 
iutroductory  article  is  helpful  both  through  its  i^resentment 
of  what  few  facts-  Ave  possess  of  Lyly's  life  and  its  quotation 
of  remarks  and  opiuions  concerning  liim.  Lyly's  indebtedness 
to  the  classics  is  shown  ;  "Love's  Labour's  Lost"  and  "Cynthia's 
Revels"  are  referred  to  as  parodies  of  Eiiphuism,  It  is  takeu 
for  granted  that  Lyly  worked  after  Italiau  modeis ;  no  specific 
instances  are  given  in  which  this  appears  save  a  trivial  one 
where  Lyly  seems  to  liave  coined  a  figurative  allusiou  from 
a  pictorial  page-headiug  in  Geffrey  Whitney's  translation  of 
Alciati's  populär  "Emblems". 

Of  Bodenstedfs  ^)  fresh  and  original  view,  we  need  only 
take  a  glimpse.  He  is  almost  tempted  to  belieye  Euphues  a 
parody  on  the  extravagances  of  its  time.  His  use  of  the 
sub-title  "Anatomy  of  Wit"  in  a  literal  German  translation 
rather  begs  the  question.  Like  Morley  he  compares  Euphuism 
with  forms  of  preciosity  in  England,  Spain,  Italy  and  France. 
Euphuism  is  however  distinguished  by  its  use  of  alliteration. 
Lyly  was  forced  to  study  the  taste  of  his  time  in  order  to 
win  its  suffrages.  His  submittauce  was  still  no  slavish  one; 
lie  worked  unhampered  and  with  an  artist's  freedom. 


^)  "Commonplace-Book'',  seventeen  quotations,  I,  pp.  487.  504.  505, 
six,  IV,  p.  457.  Before  this  coUection  of  quotations,  Southey  prefixed 
a  note  "John  Lyly.  In  a  Catalogue  I  see  'Lyly's  Euphues,  Lucella, 
Ephoebus  and  Letters'  rendered  into  modern  English  1716''.  Noting 
Wither's  reference  to  Lyly  (cf.  p.  9)  he  adds  the  single  critical  remark: 
"There  is  in  his  Euphues  occasionally  a  vulgarity  such  as  in  Swift's 
Polite  Conversations  and  there  are  also  conceited  and  rapid  discussions 
like  those  in  Madame  Scudery's  Romances".  What  Southey  says  of 
Lyly's  vulgarity  is  entirely  without  foundation.  Also  "The  Doctor'',  two 
quotations,  pp.  23,  259. 

'-)  1858,  Introduction. 

3)  Shak.'s  Zeitgenossen  u.  ihre  Werke,  1860,  III,  pp.  9—11. 
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Marsh's  references  to  Lyly  remind  us  of  Dunlop.  The 
earlier  ^)  barely  touches  the  subject :  ''Hardly  to  be  distin- 
giiished  from  annomination  is  the  euphuism  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's  age,  which  Scott's  character  has  made  familiär  to  mo- 
dern readers".  It  is  stränge  that  Marsh  should  thus  have 
singled  out  this  feature  of  Lyly's  style.  "The  formal  charac- 
teristics  of  Euphuism",  he  says  later,-)  "are  alliteration  and 
verbal  antithesis".  This  is  true  and  helpful.  The  remainder 
of  what  he  says,  while  true  as  he  meant  it,  is  not  accurate 
according  to  modern  definitions.    It  is  nevertheless  of  interest, 

for  Morley  evidently  drew  from  it Euphuism  has  prevailed 

more  or  less  in  all  periods  of  English  literature.  Stauihurst, 
Silvester,  Füller,  Browne,  were  all  affected  by  the  Euphuistic 
tendency.  It  displays  itself  in  the  first  two  in  a  morbid,  hectic 
phase;  in  Füller  and  Browne  we  see  it  mingling  with  the 
llush  of  convalescence  from  a  malady,  which  might  have 
proved  dangerous. 

The  effect  of  Morley's  article  (April  1861)  appears  from 
now  on  in  the  marked  respect  and  attention  paid  to  Lyly  iu 
every  work  treating  of  Elizabethan  literature.  Mezieres^)  de- 
votes thirty-five  pages  to  him  as  *'un  des  hommes  qui  out 
exerce  la  plus  grande  influence  sur  l'esprit  anglais  peudaut 
quelques  annees".*)  The  Euphuist's  inspiration  was  Italian. 
He  hoped  to  do  away  with  the  barbarities  and  soften  the 
asperities  of  his  language.  Form  was  affected,  not  content. 
He  did  not  diminish  the  riches  of  the  language  in  Or- 
der to  render  it  more  elegant  like  the  Precieux,  —  "'la 
brutalite  native  de  la  race  anglaise  s'y  opposaif.  '^)  Word- 
play is  the  basis  of  Lyly's  Euphuism  ....  The  character  of 
Lyly's  influence  upon  his  age  and  upon  Shakspeare  is  admi- 
rably  presented.     Mezieres  is  in  general  Morley  worked  over. 


^)  Lectures  on  Üie  English  Language,  1861,  p.  567. 
-)  Origin   and   History  of  the   English    Language.    1862,    pp.  539, 
544—  546. 

*)  Predecesseurs  et  Contemporains  de  Sh.,  1863.  pp.  59—94. 
^)  Ib.  p.  59. 
")  Ib.  p.  89. 

Münchener  Beiträge  z.  romanisclien  u.  engl.  Philologie.  VII.  * 
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biit  liis  fresli  and  energetic  treatment  of  the  subject  in  a 
work  of  Standard  reference  in  so  broad  a  field  must  have 
served  as  a  constant  reminder  to  the  Student  of  its  import- 
ance  in  a  way  wliich  Morley"s  isolated  magazine  article  could 
not  do. 

In  1868  Arber  ^)  reprinted  the  two  parts  of  the  Eu])hues. 
He  uaively  teils  us  we  must  address  our  thanks  to  Prof. 
Morley,  "who  has  more  than  any  other  contributed  to  the 
book's  resurrection ;  not  only  by  the  loan  of  bis  texts,  but  by 
being  my  foster-father  in  English  literature".  -)  This  edition 
is  necessarily  Standard  and  we  may  be  thankful  that  it 
possesses  the  virtues  of  the  series  of  which  it  forms  part. 
Arber,  as  is  bis  wont,  essays  little  himself  by  way  of  cri- 
ticisin,  giving  in  its  phice  a  catena  of  quotations,  bearing 
upou  author  and  book  historically  and  critically.  In  a  note 
at  the  end  of  the  vokime,  it  is  ])ointed  out  that  ''Euphues 
and  bis  Ephoebus"  is  trauslated  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
passages  from  Phitarch.  This  was  the  discovery  of  Prof. 
Rushtou.  cii-ca  1868. 

Rushton,  in  a  little  br(jchure  "Shakspeare's  Euphuism"' 
(1871),  places  parallel  a  miniber  of  passages  from  Lyly  and 
Shaksi)eare.  The  book  aims  to  prove  likeness  of  matter,  not 
style,  and  therefore  does  not  particularly  interest  us.  Lowell,  ^) 
in  commenting  on  the  "Library  of  Old  Authors"',  says:  "Of 
the  dramatic  works  of  Marston  and  Lilly  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  they  are  truly  works  to  the  reader,  but  in  no  sense 
dramatic  nor,  as  literature,  worth  the  paper  they  blot".  This 
is  curious,  as  Coming  from  Mr.  Lowell.  The  literary  worth 
of  Lyly's  })lays  may  be  matter  of  opinion ;  their  historic  value 
is  not.  The  series  he  criticises  does  not  aim  simply  to  please 
the  general  reader. 

')  Euphues,  1868.  In  the  Saturday  Review,  May  1869,  XXVII, 
pp.  722  —725,  an  anonymous  article  appeared  ostensibly  a  review  of  Arber, 
but  in  fact  only  a  slight  and  superficial  sketch  of  Lyly  and  bis  work. 
It  echoes  Hallam's  condemnation,  —  "The  evil  that  Lyly  did  lived  long 
after  him"  (p.  722). 

«)  Ib.  p.  26. 

•)  My  Study  Windows,  1871,  p.  296. 
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"We  rnust  pause  for  a  moment  in  our  task  of  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  direct  inquirv  in  order  to  take  note  of  the 
more  carefui  treatment  of  a  subordiuate  question  —  one  of 
interest,  though  we  may  consider  it  today  to  have  received  a 
definite  answer  — -  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  influeuce  of  Lyly  upon  Shakspeare.  Vatke  ^) 
finds  that  Lyly's  style  suggests  that  of  Shakspeare's  sonnets. 
It  was  epoch-makiug  for  English  prose,  and  in  particuhir 
laid  the  foundations  of  English  dramatic  prose.  Delius,  ^) 
after  distinguishing  two  several  kinds  of  simple  prose,  of 
which  the  comic  used  by  clowns  and  servants  is  the  more 
noteworthy  and  individual  in  character,  proceeds  to  charac- 
terise  a  third,  the  artificial  character  of  which,  in  its 
phrases  and  constructions,  antitheses  and  metaphors,  hints 
either  that  the  ])oet  consciously  imitated  the  style  which  the 
Euphues  brought  in,  or  that  he  employed  it  of  his  own  clioice 
and  taste  for  certain  special  uses.  In  the  earlier  dramas 
this  form  of  prose  appears  as  the  "persitiage"  of  a  "foolish 
pedauticism",  but  later  it  is  used  —  this  is  worthy  of  special 
remark  —  where  a  "dignified,  ceremonial  tone"  is  aimed  at.  In 
"Love's  Labour's  Lost",  Armado's  speeches  burlesque  the 
Euphuism  of  the  Court  —  and  in  "I  Henry  IV"  .Ealstaff  and 
Prince  Hai,  in  their  amusing  travesty  of  Court-ways,  un- 
doubtedly  parody  Euphuism. 

Hense's  valuable  papers  ^)  upon  "Shakspeare  and  John 
Lilly"  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  study  of  Euphuism 
proper.  Lyly,  it  must  be  remembered,  exerted  an  influence 
as  playwright  quite  apart  from  that  which  he  exerted  as 
Euphuist,  *)  It  is  in  this  as))ect  that  Hense  views  him.  Most 
carefui  attention  is  paid  to  Lyly's  classicism  —  his  indebt- 
edness    not    only  in   the  matter   of  direct    quotation    (which 


1)  Shakspeare  u.  Euripides,  Jahrb.  d.  D.  Sh.-Ges.  1869,  IV,  pp. 
02—93.  References  to  Lyly  also  in  Kurz,  Nachlese,  ib.  pp.  246—307 
(see  pp.  270 — 289);  these  are  without  significance. 

2)  Die  Prosa  in  Sh.'s  Dramen,  Jahrb.  d.  D.  Sh.-Cxes.  1870,  V, 
p.  229  ff. 

»)  Shakspeare  and  John  Lilly,  ib.  1872—73,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  238-300, 
VIII,  pp.  224—279. 

*)  For  the  detail  of  his  argument  see  General  Scheme,  p.  31. 

2* 
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comes  out  m  the  plays),  but  also  for  turns  of  thought,  fancy, 
and  phrase.  In  a  few  concluding  pages  Hense  treats 
Euphiiism  proper.  How  closely  lie  l'ollows  Mezieres  appears 
clearly  in  the  use  made  of  Mezieres'  phrases.  '^)  With  Mezieres, 
he  believes  Shakspeare  to  have  been  too  strongly  affected  by 
Lyly  in  youth  to  shake  himself  entirely  free  from  the  in- 
fluence  in  later  years. 

Ward  -)  simply  follows  in  Hense's  stei)s ;  he  pays  prime 
attention  to  the  ^dassicism  of  euphuism"  —  a  phrase  in  no 
way  justifiable,  for  the  presence  of  metaphors,  turns  of  phrase 
and  thought,  of  classical  origin  is  in  no  way  consequent  upon 
or  characteristic  of  the  Euphuistic  influence.  Ward  dwells 
particularly  upon  the  use  of  direct  quotations,  —  the  fact  is, 
in  the  Euphues  there  are  only  four,  and  they  mere  conimon- 
places ;  in  the  plays  we  would  suggest  that  direct  quotation 
is  employed  half  the  time  with  comic  intention  as  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Tophas.  Agaiu  Ward  should  have  definitely  sejiarated 
Lyly  the  dramatist  from  Lyly  the  Euphuist.  Hense  made  it 
clear  that  Lyly  exercised  an  individual  influence  in  this 
relation,  but  did  not  give  the  fact  clear  emphatic  Statement. 
Ward  wrougly  considers  the  Euphuistic  style  to  have  been 
first  introduced  into  Euglish  prose  by  Lyly  —  though  as  far 

')  „In  diesem  Stil,  der  so  augenfällig  mit  coquettirendem  Schmuck 
auftritt,  hat  das  Wort  den  Vorzug  vor  dem  Gedanken,  die  Form  vor 
dem  Gehalte:  um  des  Wortes  willen  entstehen  in  Lilly's  Dramen  Dia- 
loge; der  Inldliche  Ausdruck,  nicht  immer  ein  nothwendiges,  natur- 
gemässes  Erzeugniss  einer  erhöhten  oder  leidenschaftlichen  Stimmung, 
sondern  ein  Calcul  des  Verstandes,  ist  berechnet  und  daher  erkaltend. 
Der  Euphuismus  hat  eine  entschiedene  Passion  für  die  Symmetrie  der 
Rede  und  für  harmonische  Proportion"  etc.  p.  260.  "Une  coquet- 
terie  extreme  dans  l'expression  (p.  62).  Ce  n'est  pas  l'idee  qui  amene 
le  mot  sur  les  levres,  c'est  au  contraire  le  mot  qui  am«ne  l'idee.  II  se 
Jette  sur  le  mot  des  que  la  conversation  le  lui  amene,  et  il  en  exprime 
tout  ce  qu'il  contient  (p.  90).  II  emploie  de  nombreuses  comparisons 
non  qu'il  soit  echauffe  par  son  sujet  et  que  son  imagination  l'emporte, 
mais  froidement  et  dans  le  seul  but  d'orner  son  style  (p.  65).  De  plus, 
ils  sentaient  que  ce  qui  manquait  ä  leur  langue,  c'etait  l'elegance,  l'har- 
monie,  et  le  sentiment  des  proportions"  (p.  62)  &c. 

^)  English  Dramatic  Literature,  1875,  I,  pp.  151 — 169;  see  also  in 
Encyclopsedia  Brittanica,  Art.  Drama. 
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back  as  1861,  in  Morley's  article,  the  contrary  was  affirmed 
and  proved. 

Jusserand's  ^)  l)rief  notice  of  Euphuism  presents  nothing 
new,  bat  has  a  certain  charm  and  attractiveness ;  the  willing 
reader  might  believe  that  in  butterfly  fashion  his  eye  had  been 
led  to  every  glowing  point  of  colour  in  the  parterre.  Gallic- 
wise  Jusserand  fastens  his  attention  upon  his  theme  in  its  aspect 
as  a  fashionable  iolly.  ^)  There  is  perhaps  in  his  conchiding 
sentence  ^)  a  truth  blinked  by  Dr.  Landmann. 

We  pass  over  briefly,  as  contributing  nothing  to  the  in- 
qiiiry,  the  references  *)  given  below.  Hertzberg  considers  that 
Shakspeare  made  war  upon  the  fixshionable  folly  of  Euphuism 
and  put  an  eud  to  it.    Symouds'  article  is  worth  the  reading, 


')  Le  Theätre  en  Angleterre,  1878. 

-)  Ib.  p.  258:  vCette  maniere  de  s'exprimer,  si  etrange,  eut  bien- 
tot,  surtout  parmi  les  femraes,  une  vogue  immense:  on  s'etait  fait  sa 
langue  ä  soi,  et  tous  ceux  qui  se  piquaient  d'elegance  voulurent  l'ap- 
prendre;  on  parlait  par  jeux  de  mots,  par  enigmes,  ou  chargeait  ses 
discours  de  comparaisons  singulieres  avec  des  arbres  ou  des  fruits  ima- 
ginaires;  c'etait  la  mode;  dans  la  haute  classe  eile  entrainera  tout,  et 
les  dames  de  la  cour,  ä  qui  mieux  mieux,  imiterent  le  gentil  babil  (!) 
des  heroines  de  Lillys 

■*)  Ib.  p.  258:  ...  quand  les  bizarreries  disparurent,  il  resta  long- 
temps  le  goüt  des  allusions  lointaiaes,  des  compliments  entortilles  et 
tout  cet  Euphuisme  de  la  passion,  qu'on  trouve  si  souvent  dans  Shak- 
speare . 

*)  Wagner:  Translation  of  Dowden's  "Sh.'s  Mind  and  Art",  1879; 
p.  106,  Note  1  (a  reference  to  Rushton's  finding  a  certain  Euphuistic 
character  in  certain  speeches  of  Hamlet  and  Polonius);  Hertzberg: 
Sh.  und  seine  Vorläufer,  Jahrb.  d.  D.  Sh.-Ges.  1880,  XV,  pp. 
360—409,  see  pp.  374—379;  Scherr:  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Lite- 
ratur, 1880,  II,  p.  20;  Hermann:  Weitere  quellenmässige  Beiträge  zu 
Sh.'s  literarischen  Kämpfen,  1881,  I,  pp.  1—117  (deals  chiefly  with 
Halpin's  theories);  Prölss:  Das  neuere  Drama  der  Engländer,  1882, 
pp.  33—38;  Symonds:  Sh.'s  Predecessors  in  the  English  Drama,  1884, 
pp.  499—533,  remark  quoted  p.  505;  Jusserand:  Le  Roman  au  Temps 
de  Sh.  Revue  des  deux  Mondes.  Ist  Feb.  1887;  Saintsbury:  History 
of  Elizabethan  Literature,  1887,  pp.  37—48;  Minto:  English  Prose 
Literature,  1889,  pp.  227—232;  Hunt,  J.  W.:  Euphuism  in  Literature 
and  Style,  1889;  Chamber's  Journal:  John  Lyly  and  the  Euphuists,  1891; 
Brandl,  A. :  "Grit,  of  Ohle's  Sh.'s  Cymbeline  etc.  .  . ."  Deutsche  Literatur- 
Zeitung  1891,  XII,  p.  817;  Lowell:  Old  English  Dramatists.  1893,  p.  30. 
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though  its  sum  of  information  was  presented  fifteen  years 
before.  One  remark  is  quotable :  "There  woiild  have  been 
Euphuism  in  some  form  or  other  without  Enphues'".  Jusse- 
rand's  article  is  in  great  part  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
Landmann's  discovery  six  years  previous.  The  Euphues  was 
in  bis  opinion  the  original  drawing-room  romance. 

Of  very  difterent  character  are  tbe  last  two  references 
upon  our  list.  In  coramenting  on  the  essentially  Euphuistic 
character  of  the"  style  of  George  Pettie's  "Pettie  Pallace", 
Koeppel  ^)  propounds  the  very  interesting  question  how  far 
North  Etiay  be  credited  as  truly  the  originator  of  the  Euphu- 
istic style,  and  how  far  Pettie.  Pettie  may  very  probably 
have  imitated  from  North  bis  Guevaristic  parallelism,  bis 
constant  use  of  examples  and  similes,  —  perba^DS  the  use  of 
alliteration  for  empbasis,  though  Landmann  certainly,  so  far 
as  examples  are  concerned,  has  not  shown  this  to  be  a 
marked  feature  of  Nortb's  style  —  but  apart  from  these, 
Pettie  was  justified  in  bis  claim  to  having  brought  in  "new 
fashions  in  phrases  and  words"  —  be  it  was  who  truly  first 
gave  Guevarism  its  distinctive  Euphuistic  coloring,  first  made 
constant  and  conscious  use  of  alliteration.  tirst  made  tbe  pe- 
culiar  Euphuistic  use  of  tbe  adversative  form  —  and  finally 
in  Pettie  occur  the  references  to  fabulous  natural  bistory, 
bitherto  considered  peculiar  to  Lyly.  In  a  word,  Lyly  was 
Pettie's  imitator  —  and  Pettie's  book  lies  neglected  and  un- 
credited  by  tbe  critic,  because  of  tbe  sensational  success  of 
its  successor. 

In  tbe  eightb  volume  of  bis  "Englisb  Writers",  Morley 
again  takes  up  tbe  subject  of  Euphuism.  His  present  view 
is  not  materially  different  from  bis  earlier;  be  has  in  fact 
quoted  largely  from  his  article  in  the  Quarterly.  ^)  That 
wbich  is  new  is  in  exposition  and  criticism  of  the  views  of 
Weymouth  and  Landmann,  and  will  be  noticed  in  tbe  second 
section  of  tbis  paper. 

To  this  second  section  we  now  pass. 


^)  Stud.  z.  Gesch.   d.    italienischen    Novelle    in    d.    engl.    Lit.    des 
XVI.  Jahrh.,  1892,  pp.  24-29. 

=)  Morley,  English  Writers,  VIII,  pp.  297,  305—322. 
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B.  Eiiphiiisin  as  a  Special  Subjoct  of  Scioiitiftc  Rcsearcli. 

Morley's  notable  article  ^)  opens  the  list.  It  preseuted 
nothing  essentially  new,  but  may  be  considered  by  virtue  of 
its  clearness,  compTehensiveiiess,  and  suggestiveness  to  liave 
brought  the  snbject  into  a  ligbt  entirely  novel.  As  is  nsual 
in  a  tirst-class  Englisb  review,  the  re-viewer  says  little  or 
nothiug  concerniug  his  nominal  topic  —  Fairholt's  edition 
of  Lyly's  plays  —  but  gives  his  own  views  iustead  as  to  the 
character  and  literary  signiticance  of  Lyly's  romauces.  Ad- 
dressing  the  general  reader,  this  ablest  of  English  critics 
devotes  a  large  part  of  his  space  to  a  homily  upon  the 
vanity  of  literary  afPectatiou.  In  the  brief  compass  of  the 
disquisition  which  precedes,  however,  he  so  clearly  presents 
his  subject,  makes  such  deft  use  of  the  scanty  historical  and 
critical  material  offered  him,  and  is.  even  when  in  error,  so 
helpful  towards  attainment  of  the  truth.  that  his  article  at 
once  brought  the  snbject  of  Euphuism  into  its  proper  scien- 
tific bearings  and  enforced  its  interest  and  importance.  It 
left  the  ground  moreover  thoroughly  cleared  for  its  succes- 
sors  —  and  there  is  no  later  critic  who  does  not  owe  to  it 
directly  and  largely  —  often  more  than  quotation  marks  ac- 
knowledge. 

By  aid  of  Morley's  article,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable 
to  draw  a  cross-section ,  showing  the  stage  of  progress  at 
which  the  inquiry  stood.  He  makes  the  following  points: 
1)  Euphuism  existed  before  Euphues,  —  Lyly  chose  his 
style  deliberately :  2)  Lyly's  popularity,  fame  and  inflaence 
were  great;  3)-)  Italiau  influence  created  the  atmosphere 
in  wliich  Euphuism  flourished,  —  Euphuism  was  a  strongly 
individualised  form  of  Italianism.  —  the  worship  of  conceits, 
of  which  it  was  one  phase,  lasted  from  Surrey's  time  tili 
Dryden's  mid-career;  Lyly  drew  from  Pliny  his  fabulous 
natural  history,  Pliny's  work   having   lieen  made    familiär   to 


')  Quarterly  Review,  1861,  CIX,  pp.  350-383. 

-)  These  conclusions  are  of  course  only  in  part  accepted  today. 
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the  Englisli  througii  its  iise  as  a  text-book  by  the  Neo-pla- 
tonist  Cabbalist  of  Florence ;  4)  Euphuism  is  comparable 
with  Marinism.  Preciosity  and  similar  movements,  —  all 
these  movements  in  spite  of  the  extravagance  of  their  affec- 
tations,  were  influential  in  settling  and  refining  the  several 
languages  and  literatiires  they  affected ;  5)  Euphuism  exercised 
its  raost  marked  effects  upon  form ,  did  no  härm  to  the 
language,  shows  no  traces  of  affiliation  with  Soraism ;  6)  The 
title  of  Euphues  was  from  Plato,  through  Aschara,  and  pro- 
bably  the  motive  as  well;  7)  Lyly  was  greatly  indebted  to 
the  Classics  —  Homei- ,  Plutarch .  Virgil ,  Ovid ,  Cicero ; 
8)  Lyly,  though  a  wit  by  profession ,  was  ;i  serious-hearted 
mau;  his  book  is  one  of  earnest  purpose,  and  at  first  gave 
ofience  ;  its  sub-title  was  one  in  common  use,  recommending 
the  volumes  which  bore  it  to  the  reader  as  manuals  of  polite 
conversation ;  9)  Shakespeare  did  not  parody  Euphuism  — 
he  made  good-natured  fun  o]'  it:  ''Too  dull  even  as  material 
for  jt?st." 

Morley's  vindicaticm  of  Lyly  against  ol)loquy  was  instant 
and  complete.  Euphues  henceforward  stimulated  inquiry  and 
discussion  only  because  it  exhibits  in  their  most  essential 
form  all  the  characteristics  of  Euphuism.  This  was  the 
value,  it  will  be  remembered,  early  claimed  for  it  by  Boden- 
stedt. 

Weymouth's  brief  article  ^)  is  M'eighty  in  inverse  ratio  to 
its  brevity.  It  is  the  first  clear  analysis  of  Lyly's  style  and 
first  brought  out  its  most  peculiar  and  characteristic  feature, 
the  use  of  "transverse  alliteration  in  conjunction  with  pari- 
sonic  antithesis.''  In  recoil  from  the  woefully  vague  and  in- 
correct  use  of  the  terms  ^'euphuism"  and  ^'euphuistic'",  Wey- 
mouth  went  too  far  —  Lyly  becomes  the  only  Euphuist,  and 
Euphuism  is  confined  to  his  pages.  The  article  concludes 
with  a  very  clever  Imitation  of  Lyly's  style.  The  author,  it 
may  be  added,  has  surely  forgotten  the  use  of  the  word  '^wit" 


')  On   Euphuism.   Phil.  Soc.  Trans.  1870—72,  Part.  III.     For  the 
■details  of  Weymouth's  analysis,  see  General  Scheme  pp.  31  f. 
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in  Elizabethan  times,  when  he  condemns  the  book  for  its  lying 
title. ') 

The  treatment  of  the  siibject  thus  far  has  beeu  loose, 
vague,  or  simply  superficial  —  often  prejudiced  through  its 
being  subordinated  to  other  inquiries  of  more  immediate  in- 
terest  aud  niomeut,  often  limited  and  partial ,  as  is  the  case 
with  Weymouth's  monograph.  Results  are  scattered  and  frag- 
mentary.  The  time  was  ripe  for  such  careful,  separate,  com- 
prehensive  treatment  as  Dr.  Landmaun's.  **)  His  work  is  for 
the  most  part  an  admirable  digest  of  what  his  predecessors 
had  achieved,  but  rounded,  filled  oiit.  developed  into  a  form 
symmetrical  and  complete.  He  often  justifies  his  conclusions 
by  too  copious  a  wealth  of  illustrative  aud  evideutial  quota- 
tion,  —  sometimes  almost  defeating  his  own  object.  But  the 
crown  aud  glory  of  his  work  is  an  original  discovery  of  the 
most  profound  interest  and  importance  in  itself  and  to  be 
valued  as  well  in  that  it  provided  him  with  a  touch-stone 
wherewith  to  fest  the  results  of  his  predecessors.  An  at- 
tempt  to  conjecture  the  genesis  of  this  discovery  will  best 
give  US  the  gist  of  his  dissertation.  Following  Weymouth, 
Landraann  carefully  distinguished  the  Arcadian  style  from  the 
Euphuistic.  The  date  1590  of  the  appearance  of  Sidney's  work 
may  accordingly  be  used  as  one  sufficiently  accurate  where- 
with to  mark  the  final  disappearauce  of  Euphuism.  Follow- 
ing Morley,  Mezieres,  and  others  he  pointed  out  that  Eu- 
phuism shows  no  traces  of  the  periphrastic  tendencies  of  Pre- 
ciosity,  the  circumlocutious  aud  hyperbolism  of  Italianism, 
and  that  while  it  was  truly  "'a  child  of  the  ßenaissance",  its 
classicism  evinces  no  inclination  towards  Soraism,  or  the  use 


*)  And  why  ascribe  the  tediousness  of  Euphues  to  an  entire  lack 
of  humor?  What  is  humorous  and  what  not  is  of  course  matter  of 
opinion  —  but  if  Philautus,  struggling  at  once  with  the  pangs  of  love 
and  seasickness  and  opening  one  eye  occasionally  to  show  respect  to 
Euphues'  endless  discourse  does  not  present  a  spectacle  broadly  humor- 
ous enough  to  tickle  everyone  —  if  this  scene,  to  say  nothing  of  others, 
is  devoid  of  humor,  we  yield  the  point  without  further  argument. 

Morley's  reference  to  Weymouth's  article,  English  Writers,  VIII 
pp.  317 — 320,  takes  the  form  of  an  abstract 

«)  Disi.  1881. 
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of  direct  quotation.  The  Euphuistic  style  is  thus  seen 
to  be  something  quite  apart,  quite  distinct.  Taking 
into  account  the  results  of  Weymouth's  analysis,  tlie  frequent 
use  of  transverse  alliteration  in  coDJunction  with  parisonic 
antithesis  is  seen  to  distinguish  it ,  and  in  general  the  ex- 
cessive  use  of  various  rhetorical  devices.  The  sudden  ap- 
pearance  then,  in  English  prose  of  this  mannered  style,  with 
its  hyper-refinements  and  super-subtleties ,  demands  explana- 
tion  —  and  Landmann  finds  this  explanation  in  the  setting  in 
of  an  iniluence  from  Spain  —  the  transference  into  England 
of  the  unique  and  individnal  style  of  Don  Antonio  de  Guevara, 
through  the  clever  translations  of  Sir  Thomas  North  in  par- 
ticular,  and  earlier  through  the  less  skilful  work  of  Lord 
Berners  and  his  nephew,  Sir  Francis  Bryan.  Thus  Euphuism 
is  shown  to  take  its  rise  in  Guevarism,  which  itself  owed  its 
origin  to  the  Renaissance  —  and  a  date  may  he  set  for  its 
first  beginnings,  1557,  the  year  when  North's  "Dial  of  Princes" 
appeared,  or  if  we  wish  to  appear  more  accurate,  while  really 
less  so,  1532  the  year  in  which  Berners'  '•golden  Booke"  was 
first  published. 

In  his  analysis  of  Lyly's  style.  Landmann  closely  follows 
Weymouth  —  he  corrects  Weymouth's  error  however  in  pro- 
nouncing  Lyly  to  be  the  only  Euphuist.  Basing  his  defini- 
tion  upon  the  results  of  his  discovery,  he  finds  Euphuism  to 
be  an  influence  which  dominated  English  literature  from  about 
1557  tili  1590  —  and  traces  down  the  line  of  descent  from 
Lyly  through  Greene,  Nash,  Gosson,  and  others,  to  Lodge, 
whose  Rosalynde,  1590,  is  Euphuistic  in  style  and  Arcadian 
in  content. 

Landmann's  labors  cannot  receive  too  grateful  acknow- 
ledgement.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  in  its  broader  rela- 
tions  at  least  was  practically  con.clusive.  In  connection  with 
his  Dissertation  Breymann's  review^)  should  be  read;  not  only 
are  numerous  errors  corrected,  due  to  Landmann's  use  of 
faulty  authorities,  but  also  a  concise ,  succinct  survey  of  the 
argument  given,  cleared  of  the  undigested  matter  with  which 


')  In  Engl.  Stud.  1882,  V,  pp.  409-421. 
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in  the  disquisition  it  is  somewhat  curabered.  A  resume  of 
Landraaun's  article  by  Mrs.  Ward  forms  the  article  on  Eu- 
plmism  in  the  Encyclopsedia  ßrittanica.  Lee's  criticism^)  of 
this  and  Mrs.  Ward's  answer  -)  have  to  do  ^ith  certaiu  biblio- 
graphical  details. 

In  a  brief  article  by  Goodlet  •*)  au  atteni})t  is  made  to 
display  what  the  author  considers  to  be  a  certain  rhythmical 
poetical  form  in  certain  varieties  of  Lyly's  dramatic  prose. 
AVhile  unacquainted  with  the  work  of  Delius.  Landmann,  or 
Schmidt,  Goodlet  contirms  incidentally  certain  of  their  results. 
He  develops  his  theme  as  follows :  Lyly's  prose  divides 
itself  into  (1)  simple,  conversational  prose,  and  (2)  oratorical 
(»r  poetic  prose.  So  far  of  course  this  is  an  old  story  —  but 
further,  of  this  second  sort  of  prose,  tive  features  are  noti- 
ceable :  (1)  It  runs  into  a  kiud  of  blank-verse  tetrameter 
Avith  rare  licenses.  (2)  The  lines  by  their  sense  fall  into 
syrametrical  Couplets,  and  these  again  into  verses  of  four 
liues  sometimes.  After  one  such  verse  (sometimes  two) 
comes    a   siugle  couplet,   or   a   longer   or    an    irregulär   line. 

(3)  All  this  yields  something  like  Oriental  parallelism,  the 
more  as  the  sense  is  generally  parallelistie,  the  corresponding 
feet  containing  the  same  parts  of  speech  and  parts  of  a  senteuce. 

(4)  There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  alliterate  in  corresponding 
parts  of  two  lines.  (5)  Lines  of  five  measures  are  compara- 
tively  rare.  Goodlet  considers  that  Lyly,  so  far  as  Euphuism 
was  concerned,  did  not  atlect  Shakspeare,  but  that  he  directed 
his  attention  to  the  possibility  of  poetic  form  in  prose. 
Schwan  *)  referred  to  Goodlet's  article  in  his  critique  upon 
Landmann.  He  considers  it  natural  that  sentences  carefully 
coustructed  in  parallelistie  forms  should  have  a  rhythmic  fall, 
and  ridicules  Goodlefs  article  as  the  work  of  a  man  ignorant 
of  all  knowledge  of  the  literature  before  Lyly.  A  hot-tem- 
pered   reply  followed   from  Boyle,  ^)   a  friend  of  Goodlet,  to 


1)  Athenäeum,  1883,  Nr.  2907,  p.  49. 

2)  Ib.  Nr.  2912,  p.  205. 

2)  In  Engl.  Stud.  1882,  V,  pp.  356—363. 

*)  Ib.  1883,  VI,  see  p.  98. 

5)  Ib.  1884,  YII,  pp.  206-210. 
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which  Schwan  ^)  answered  by  a  deliberate  restatement.  Boyle 
considers  that  a  German  may  very  possibly  not  be  able  to 
detect  a  melody  and  rhytbm  (juite  apparent  to  an  English 
ear.  Schwan  acknowledges  that  he  and  jjresumably  others 
can  only  bewail  their  inability.  At  this  point  of  the  dis- 
cussion  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  paper  -)  had  been  read 
before  the  Berliner  Gesellschaft  für  das  Studinm  der  neueren 
Sprachen  sorae  three  years  before,  which  in  some  measure 
seems  to  have  a"hticipated  Goodlet's.  Of  this  no  notice  was 
taken  in  the  controversy,  yet  here  was  a  German  Avho  had 
not  only  detected  a  rhythmic  fall  in  Lyly"s  i)rose,  but  a 
distinct  musical  quality  as  well. 

On  February  lOth.  1882.  Laudmann  ^)  read  a  paper 
before  the  New  Shakspeare  Society  on  Shakspeare  and 
Euphuism.  It  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  -'Love's  Labour's 
Lost"  and  the  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  affectations  of 
the  Court  were  parodied,  not  Euphuism  —  the  only  passage 
aimed  by  Shakspeare  at  Euphuism  is  "I  Henry  IV",  2.  4.  *) 
Schwan, '")  in  bis  critique  of  this  article.  puts  himself  at  once 
in  Sharp  confiict  with  Landmaun,  He  sets  aside  the  term 
Arcadianism  which  Landmann  employs  to  designate  the  in- 
fluence  which  supplanted  Euphuism,  and  oflfers  evidence  in 
proof  that  there  was  an  influence  affecting  prose  —  a  so- 
called  Italianism  —  contemporary  with  Euphuism,  and  dating 
its  first  appearance  from  1553,  which  produced  a  poetical 
style,  in  distinction  from  the  Euphuistic,  or  rhetorical. 
Whatever  the  truth  of  this  theory,  the  proof  he  offers  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  He  poiuts  out  that  from  1553,  the  use  of 
"darke  wordes"  and  "inkehorne  termes"  had  been  deplored 
An  England,  and  considers  this  an  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  another  style,  side  by  side  with  the  Euphuistic  —  a  poetic, 
Italianistic  style,  cognate  with  and  deriving  strength  from  the 

1)  Ib.  p.  210  f. 

2)  By  a  "Herr  Schmidt".   "See  Herrig's  Arch.  1881,  LXVI,  p.  206. 
')  Printed  in  New  Sh.  Soc.  Trans.  1880—82,  pp.  241—276. 

*)  Already  touched  upon  in  the  Diss.  pp.  94 — 97.  To  Delius  be- 
longs  really  the  credit  of  first  pointing  out  this  passage  from  Henry  IV. 
Landmann  and  Schwan  quote  wrongly  II  Henry  IV. 

5)  Schwan,  in  Engl.  Stud.  1883,  VI,  pp.  94—110 
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poetry  of  Snrrey  and  Wyatt,  and  Consta ntly  growing  into  more 
;ind  more  general  use  until  its  final  triumph  over  the 
Euphuistic  style  in  1586' — 89.  The  proof  whicli  Schwan 
offers  almost  tempts  one  to  think  he  has  been  led  astray  by 
the  cid  Word  "Italianate"'.  This  whole  question  as  well  as 
that  which  originated  it  (whether  or  no  Shakspeare  parodied 
Euphuism),  we  must  handle  apart  in  a  place  more  fitting. 
We  may  mention  that  Schwan  finds  three  passages ')  in  which 
he  believes  Shaks^jeare  parodied  Euphuism  in  place  of  Land- 
manu's  one. 

Morley's  criticism  -)  upon  Landmann  may  be  briefly  re- 
ferred  to  here.  It  entirely  misses  the  point,  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  Landmann  places  Lyly  in  direct  connection 
stylistically  with  Guevara.  He  admits  that  similarities  are 
discoverable,  continuing  however:  "But  Dr.  Landmann 
accepts  Dr.  Weymouth's  discrimination  of  the  characteristics 
of  Euphuism,  and  the  pieces  he  has  quoted  from  Guevara's 
S])anish  text  in  evidence  that  Lyly  did  get  bis  Euphuism 
theref'rom  prove  that  he  did  not.  Guevara  made  so  little  use 
of  alliterafion,  that  where  it  occurs  it  seems  to  have  come  in 
by  accident.  Of  the  characteristic  blending  of  transverse 
alliteration  with  antithesis  there  is  iu  Guevara  nothiug". 
Tliis  passage  Stands  its  own  commentary.  Morley  in  fact 
admits  all  that  Landmann  maintains  regarding  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Euphuist  to  Guevara,  but  takes  no  notice  of  the  fact  that 
Landmann  sharply  defines  precisely  what  this  was,  and 
precisely  what  Euphuism  owed  to  its  own  iudependent  devel- 
opment.  "Had  the  style  of  Lyly  been  that  of  Guevara", 
says  Morley,  "we  never  should  have  heard  of  Euphuism". 
Landmann  never  asserted  that  Lyly's  style  was  Guevara's. 
He  asserts  that  Lyly's  style  re})resents  (with  Pettie's)  the 
final  stage  of  development  of  a  style  which  took  its  inspir- 
ation  from  Guevara.  Guevara  certainly  used  no  alliteration; 
he  used  consonance  and  rhyme.  The  Eu})huists  added  the 
use  of  alliteration  to  these,  employing  it  in  the  same  way. 


^)  These   are  in   the   same   scene   and    are   really  covered  by  the 
general  references  of  Delius  and  Landmann. 
*)  English  AVriters:  VIII,  pp.  320-322. 
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With  Landmann  to  wliom  so  large  a  debt  of  gratitude 
is  already  due,  the  history  of  tlie  inquiry  practically  closes. 
In  1887  he  published  the  first  part  of  Euphues^)  together 
with  the  first  chapter  of  the  Arcadia.  The  introduction  is 
in  general  a  brief  siirvey  of  his  previoiis  publications.  Its 
special  points  we  have  already  uoticed  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  discnssion.  The  little  volume  is  of  value  as 
affording  a  convenient  means  of  comparing  the  Arcadiau  and 
Euphuistic  prose-forms,  The  last  contribution  of  any  sort  of 
which  we  need  make  note  is  an  article  by  Lauchert  -].  which 
touches  lipon  the  Euphuistic  use  of  fabulous  natural  history 
and  its  possible  ultimate  reference  to  the  Physiologus.  Tliere 
is  of  course  no  proof  of  direct  influence.  The  examples  given 
of  metaphors  drawn  from  the  pelicau,  eagle,  panther,  viper  &c., 
clearly  exhibit  how  these  were  part  of  the  common  stock. 
They  belong  indeed  as  much  to  the  Continent  as  to  England 
and  Euphuism,  And  thus  we  reach  a  conclusion.  So  much 
detail  is  involved  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  give  a  general 
and  at  the  same  time  helpful  statement  of  the  present  status 
of  the  inquiry.  We  offer  instead  a  scheme,  which  starting 
from  Lyly  and  his  work  broadens  out  to  an  exposition  of 
the  general  topic.  This  will  aiford  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  subject  in  all  its  detail.  For  convenience  of  reference, 
and  in  order  partly  to  make  up  for  a  surprising  scarcity  of 
quotation-marks  and  references  every-where  noticeable,  the 
names  of  the  various  workers  are  given  under  the  various 
points    to    whose    elucidation   they    have    lent    efücient    aid. 


')  Euphues  &c.  In  Engl.  Stud.  1888,  XI,  p.  153,  Schwan  briefly 
commends  this  edition,  defends  his  own  use  of  the  term  Italianism  as 
being  natural  or  convenient,  and  insists  upon  the  error  as  he  judges  it  of 
speakingof  Euphuism  at  ('ourt,  if  the  Weymouth  definition  is  to  be  strictly 
accepted.  In  a  small  pamphlet  "Euphuism"  Hart  summarises  the  work  of 
Landmann  and  the  reviews  of  Breymann  and  Schwan.  Whilecondemning 
the  misuse  of  the  term  Euphuism,  he  himself  misuses  the  term  "Italianism" 
in  speaking  of  the  present  day,  and  comes  dangerously  near  misap- 
plying  "Euphuism"  itself. 

")  In  Engl.  Stud.  1891,  XIV,  pp.  188—210. 
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C.    Scheme   sliowing  Prescnt   Status    of  the    Study   of 

Euphuism. 

(The  Symbol  .  .  .  (L)  indicates  general  repetition  and  dis- 
cussion  of  a  point  in  successive  treatises  until  J&nal  inclusion 
in  Landmann's  comprehensive  Dissertation.) 

I.  John  Lyly. 

1.  Facts    of  bis   life:    k  Wood,    Cooper,    Collier,    Fair- 
holt .  .  .  (L). 

2.  Personal  character :  Oldys,  Fairholt,  Morley,  Mezieres. 

3.  Influence  upon  English  Literature: 
A.  Prose  romance  (See  IL  5). 

ß.  Drama:  influence  in  particular  upon  Shakspeare.^) 

a.  Use  of  prose :  Drake  . .  Fairholt,  Hense  . .  Ward. 

b.  Comic  dialogue  and  word  combats:  ib. 

c.  Free  use  of  classical  matter  in  novel  forms :  ib. 

d.  Roughly  rhythmical  prose  to  suggest  a  ceremon- 
ial  tone  or  mark  stress  of  feeling:  Ulrici, 
Goodlet,  Boyle. 

e.  Interspersion  of  lyrical  passages  in  dialogue: 
Fairholt,  Hense,  Ward,  Goodlet. 

f.  Use  of  dumb-shows   and  masks:   Hense,  Ward. 

g.  Dreams :  Halpin,  Hense. 

h.  Use  of  fairy  mythology,  astrology,  riddles,  gnomic 

utterances:  Hense. 
i.    Changes  of  dress:  Hense. 
C.  Lyric :  purity  and  simplicity :  Drake  .  .  .  (L). 

IL  The  Book  Euphues.  • 

1.  Bibliography :    Morley,  Arber,  Hazlitt,  Collier,  Land- 
mann. 

2.  Ethical  character:    Drake,  Marsh,   Kingsley,   Morley, 
Mezieres,  Arber. 


')  It  is  suggested  that  Shakspeare  borrowed  from  the  Euphues  for 
Cymbeline;  cf.  Brandl  1.  c.  and  in  his  "Shakspere"  (Führende  Geister  VI) 
Dresden,  1894  j  p.  205. 
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3.  Style. 

A.  General  character. 

a.  Sententiousness :  Oldys  .  .  .  (L). 

b.  Didactic  discourses :  Morley  .  .  .  (L). 

c.  Monotony  of  cadence :   Oldys,   Drake,  Mezieres. 

d.  Artificiality  of  rhetorical  structure :  01dys,Wlial- 
ley,  Mezieres,  Landmann. 

e.  Antithetic  character :  Wballey  ,  .  .  (L). 

f.  Neatness    and    precision    leading    to   clearness : 
Anon.  1758  ...  (L). 

g.  Over-abundance  of  rhetorical  tigures :  Oldys  .  .  . 
(L). 


B.  Rhetorical  structure. 

a.  Words  used   good,    sound,    genuine  English,    in 
common  use  at  the  time:  Morley,  Mezieres  . .  .  (L). 

b.  Sentence  form. 

a.  Parallel  clauses  in  juxta-position:  Wey- 
mouth,  (L). 

ß.  Parallel  clauses  in  antithesis :  Weymouth,  (L). 

/.  Trains  of  examples  and  illustrations :  Land- 
mann. 

ö.   Use  of  the  rhetorical  question :  Landmann. 

t.  Rhetorical  devices : 

A.  Non-mechanical. 

1.  Oratorical  question :  Landmann. 

2.  Responsive  question:  Weymouth  .  .  .  (L). 

3.  Antithesis    of    ideas,    in   words  and  sentences: 
Whalley  .  .  .  (L). 

4.  Tropes  and  similitudes: 

*  a.  Form.  —   Infrequency   of  all  tropes   except 

metaphor:  Landmann, 
b.  Sources.    —    Common    and   familiär    objects 
and  occurrences  in  natura:    Drayton,    Ward 
.  .  .  (L). 

Ancient    History    and    Mythology :     Hallam, 
Hense  .  .  .  (1j). 
Fabulous  natural  history :  üldys  .  .  .  (L). 

B.  Mechanical. 
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1.  Alliteration. 

a.  Form.     «.  Piain :  Drake  .  .  .  (L). 

ß.  Transverse :  Weymouth  .  . .  (L). 

b.  (Jse,  to  mark  antithesis :  Weymouth  .  .  .  (L). 

2.  CoDSonance  and  assonance:  Weymouth  .  .  .  (L). 

3.  Kirne:  ib. 

4.  Parison  to  mark  antithesis:  ib. 

5.  Syllabic  antithesis:  ib. 

6.  Punning:  Craik,  AVard,  Landmann. 

4.  ,Sources  of  style  and  matter. 

A.  Qualitative. 

a.  Title  from  Ascham,  from  Plato:  Morley. 

b.  Fabuloiis  natural  history  from  Pliny:  Morley. 

c.  Occasional  sources,  turns  of  phrase,  allusions  &c. ; 

Bishop's  Bible:  Morley; 

Ovid  and  Virgil:  Hense; 

Homer   and  Plutarch:  Morley;   to  which  we 

may  add  Caesar,  Cicero,  Seneca  &c. 

d.  Matter,  style,  and  plot: 

Plutarch     -    -Guevara  French  Translation 

(Marco  Aurelio)         from  Guevara 
(Aviso  de  Privados)  | 

^^^—^  North 
(Eushton)      \^  (Dial  of  Princes) 

I^yly  ---'-' —    "  (Landmann) 
Euphues 

B.  Quantitative. 

a.  Bishop's  Bible :  —  Morley  gives  no  particular 
references.  These  may  be  mentioned,  p.  42, 
11.  8—11;  p.  71,  11.  8— n  ;  p.  109,  11.  31  —  33; 
p.  112  f.,  1.  38,  11.  1—6  (quoted:;  p.  159, 
11.3 — 5  (quoted) ;  p.456  (passim);  and  the  greater 
part  of  Euphues  and  Atheos,  160 — 177. 

b.  Ovid,  Virgil,  Homer,  slight  allusions  passim. 

G.  Caesar :    —  No  one  in  speaking  of  Lyly's  das 
sicism    has    seen    fit   to    mention  that    Ins    de- 

Münchener  Beiträge  z.  romaniecheu  u.  engl.  Philologie.  VII.  3 
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acription    of  the  geography  of  Great  Britain  is 
drawn  frorn  Caesar,  see  pp.  246 — 7. 

d.  Plutarcli :  Nearly  all  of  Euphues  and  Ephoebus : 
Rushton. 

e.  From  Guevara,  through  North,  details  of  plot, 
and  possibly  features  of  style. 

5.  Inüueuce: 

A.  had  in  general  an  intensifying  effect  upon  tlie 
Eupliuistic   tendencies  of  the   day :  Morley  . . .  (L) 

B.  had  in  particular  an  effect: 

a.  upon  the  Court:  Blount  (1632)  .  .  .  (L). 

b.  of  a  formative  character  upon  Shakspeare  and 
bis  fellows:  Drake,  Morley,  Mezieres,  Rushton, 
Heuse  .  .  .  (L). 

c.  upon  uon-dramatic  prose  in  the  works  of  imi- 
tators :  Arber  (see  Meuaphon :  Engl.  Scholar's 
Library,  No.  12,  Introd.)  .  .  .  (L). 

ä.  iiuproving  English  prose  style  and  refining  the 
language:  Webbe  (1586),  Eliot  (1588),  Blouut, 
Morley.  Mezieres  .  .  .  (L). 

e.  gave  rise  to  raany  of  the  proverbial  sayings  of 
Sh;s  time:  Morley  .  .  .  (L). 

III.  Euphuism. 

1.  Characteristics : 

A.  in  detail,  see  II.  3,  for  Lyly's  Euphues  was  essential 
Euphuism:  Hense  .  .  .  (L). 

B.  affected  form,  not  content:  Morley,  Mezieres 
.  .  .  (L). 

C.  the  indispensable  criterion  of  its  presence,  trans- 
verse  alUteration  in  conjunction  with  parisonic  anti- 
thesis :  Weymouth  .  .  .  (L). 

2.  Sources: 

took  its  source  from  Guevarism,  which  itself  was 
developed  from  the  classicism  of  the  Renaissance : 
Landmann. 

3.  Duration: 
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A.  Landmann: 

flö32  Berners'  "Golden  Book"    1  -r.    .    ,       ^    ^ 

1557  North's    "Dial    of    Prin-     ^""^^  .  ^^    ^°- 
I  ces"  )        "'P^^^°- 

(1576  Pettie's  "Palace  ofj 

Pleasure"  [  Highest  Development. 

[l579  Lyly's  Euphues        J 

Gosson;    Nash,  earlier  works ;    Greene,  tili  1590; 
Lodge,    Rosalynde  1590,    Euphuistic  in  style  and 
Arcadian  in  content;  1590,  Sidney's  Arcadia, triumph 
of  Arcadianism. 

B.  Arber:  Euphuistic  writers  after  Lyly  (1580—1600): 

Greene,  E.  Spenser,  J.  Yates,  A.  Munday,  W. 
Warner,  T.  Nash,  T.  Lodge,  H.  Chettle. 

C.  Schwan: 

1534 — 59.     Pirst  beginnings  of  Guevarism. 

1553.     Italianism  is  existent. 

1568 — 85.    Guevarism  wins  steadily  in  popularity. 

1581.     Sidney  adopts  Euphuism  and  Italianism. 

1585 — 8.  Euphuism  is  assailed  by  Harvey  and 
Nash,   and  Italianism  is  predominant  at  Court. 

1589 — 96.  Secession  of  the  last  partisans  of  Eu- 
phuism and  general  dissemination  of  Italianism. 

4.  Parodied  by 

Ben  Jonson :  Whalley  . . .  (L) ;  Marston :  Fairholt ; 
Shakspeare:  In  one  place  (Delius,  Landmann),  in 
tliree  (Schwan). 

5.  From  the  comparative  Standpoint 

A.  comparable  with  Guevarism,  Marinism,  Dubartism, 
Preciosity:  Scott,  Bodenstedt,  Morley,  Mezieres 
.  .  .  (L). 

B.  and  to  be  contrasted  with  the  movements  leading 
to  the  hyper-refinements  of  the  late  Greek  rheto- 
ricians  (e.  g.  Phalerius  Philetas,  Euphorien)  and  to 
the  prurient  purism  of  the  Age  of  Caligula: 
Morley. 


II. 
The  Euphuistic  Rhetoric. 


Before  we  pass  on  to  make  such  few  notes  as  may  sug- 
gest  themselves  with  reference  to  the  formal  peculiarities  of 
Lyly's  prose,  it  may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  examiue  in  what 
spirit,  owing  to  conditions  of  bis  time  and  temperament,  Lyly 
surrendered  himself  to  the  Euphuistic  influence.  Witbout 
so  doing  we  cannot  understand  the  mere  pbenomenon  of  bis 
appearance  and  of  the  influence  be  exerted ,  or  account  for 
the  individual  cbaracter,  the  trend  whicb  Eupbuism  took  in  bis 
bands.  No  autbor  could  better  exemplify  tban  Lyly  the  ne- 
cessity  of  the  remembrance  of  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Elze :  ''Jedes  schriftstellerische  Erzeugniss  ist  .  ,  .  das  Pro- 
duct  des  nationalen  Denkens  oder  Erkennens  auf  der  einen 
und  der  individuellen  Beanlagung.  Erziehung  und  Eigen- 
thümlicbkeit  auf  der  andern  Seite  .  .  .  Wir  gelangen  ...  zu 
dem  Ergebniss,  dass  bei  der  Darstellung  stets  ein  Kompromiss 
zwischen  den  verschiedenen  Factoren,  dem  nationalen  und  dem 
individuellen,  dem  generischen  und  dem  biographischen  ge- 
schlossen werden  muss".^)  That  this  truth,  thougb  standing 
its  own  witness  in  the  simple  statement,  should  thus  receive 
emphatic  recognition,  explicit  enunciation,  is  fitting  and  right. 
As   a  principle  of  «sthetic  criticism,   it  is  fundamental   and 


')  Grundriss :  p.  235. 
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does  not  permit  itself  to  be  overlooked,  —  too  often  how- 
ever.  tliough  just  as  tnily  obtaining  in  liistoric  criticism,  it  is 
blinked  by  the  inquirer,  who  fastens  bis  attention  upon  the 
purely  mecbanical  side  of  tbe  organic  development  in  an 
eager  and  iinscientific  endeavor  to  give  to  bis  proofs,  tests, 
and  results,  au  appearance  of  matbematical  precision,  wbicb  is, 
if  siiccessful,  almost  uecessarily  specioiis. 

In  tbe  present  inquiry,  Morley  and  Mezieres  did  not  for- 
get  this  principle,  but  tbeir  application  of  it  was  for  tbe  most 
part  in  a'stbetic  and  etbical  relations.  Witb  sucb  we  bave 
notbing  to  do.  It  is  in  relation  to  bis  prose-form,  to  bis 
leadersbip  of  tbe  Eupbuistic  scbool,  tbat  we  call  to  mind  tbat 
Lyly  Stands  before  us  in  several  aspects,  i.  e.  as  Englisbman, 
Elizabetban,  wit,  moralist.  poet,  —  above  all  distinctively  as 
literary  artist.  mastering  and  using  wbat  knowledge  of  tech- 
nique  bis  time  afforded  bim. 

Wben  Lyly  went  to  tbe  University,  the  gloiy  and  wonder 
of  the  Renaissance  was  not  over  for  England.  The  riches  of 
classical  learning  lay  open  to  the  explorer  like  a  new  Indlv 
füll  of  unimagined  treasure  —  he  might  adventure  into  this 
new  wealtb  of  books  even  as  bis  brotber  adventurer  fared 
forth  to  the  Spanisb  Main.  Lyly  was  sucb  an  explorer.  Quick, 
eager.  with  the  instinct  of  the  born  "litterateur",  he  strayed 
aside  from  the  beaten  track  of  tbe  üniversity  curriculum,  was 
but  an  indifferent  scholar  —  having  tbat  in  bim  wbicb  made 
bim  seek  out  bis  own  salvation.  And  to  the  college-lad,  as 
a  part  of  tbe  newness  of  things,  the  exulting  sense  of  pro- 
gress  and  discovery  which  made  every  man's  blood  sing  in  bis 
veins,  came  the  fresh  and  inspiring  Suggestion  tbat  there 
might  be  a  conscious.  artistic  side  to  literary  effort  —  tbe 
possibiUty  of  a  man"s  being  able  to  apply  thought  and  care- 
ful  endeavor  to  produce  a  definite  artistic  result.  Now 
moreover  there  feil  into  L^'ly's  bauds  books  written  in  bis  mother 
tongue,  but  ennobled  by  novel  graces  of  rhetoric  peculiarly 
fitted  to  amaze  and  enrapture  him  —  for  in  this  be  was  of 
the  age  he  lived  in.  For  the  brisk  activities  of  youtb,  a  stir- 
ring  temperament,  and  nimble  intelligence,  there  was  no  mo- 
ment's  pause  between  appreciation  and  Imitation.     There  must 
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not  only  be  a  thing  to  say  but  a  way  to  say  it;  there  must 
not  only  be  matter,  there  may  also  be  manner,  —  and  one 
wbich  by  care  and  study  may  be  elaborated  to  point  of  per- 
fection.  Lyly  was  seized  with  this  notion,  surrendered  himself 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  style  whicli  had  entranced  him  — 
made  it  bis  own.  We  catch  a  glirapse  of  him  —  eager,  clever, 
enthusiastic,  proud  of  being  abreast  with  bis  wonderful  age, 
Smoking  bis  pipe,  accounted  a  famous  "wit"  by  bis  admiring 
fellows  —  in  Harvey's  phrase  "someway  a  pretty  fellow"  in 
his  time. 

But  the  works,  wbose  style  had  enraptured  him,  apjjealed 
to  him  in  still  another  way.  Lyly,  we  can  see,  was  a  man  of 
eager  Impulses  and  generous  sympathies,  of  a  natural  unforced 
strain  of  piety,  —  with  a  respect  for,  and  a  desire  himself 
to  enforce,  moral  trutlis.  This  respect  he  shared  with  every 
true-hearted  Englishman  of  his  time.  The  horrors  of  Mary's 
reign  and  the  ticklich  risks  of  Elizabeth's  had  raade  England 
very  serious-hearted.  And  in  the  modeis,  which  Lyly  follow- 
ed,  appeared  didactic  themes  and  exhortations  delivered  with 
gravity  and  earnestness  and  set  off  by  a  style  of  novel  piqu- 
ancy  and  point  —  an  appeal  doubly  irresistible  to  an  Eli- 
zabethan.  In  M^zieres*  phrase  ^)  Lyly's  work  presents  "le  plus 
singulier  melange  qui  se  ])uisse  imaginer,  celui  d'une  certaine 
severite  puritaine  dans  la  pensee  et  d'une  coquetterie  extreme 
dans  l'expression" ;  Lyly  is  "un  peu  theologien  meme".  Me- 
zieres  might  better  have  characterised  bim  as  ^'tout-;\-fait  Pro- 
testant", or  better  still  as  a  reformer,  since  Lyly  does  not 
hesitate  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  lifo  of  a  "good  Catholic". 
The  example  of  his  niodels  together  with  his  own  native  se- 
riousness  and  earnestness  had  this  marked  effect  upon  bis 
style,  that  while  carrying  to  excess  the  artificialities  of  his 
scbool,  not  once  is  he  confused  or  obscure  in  meaning.  He 
meant  to  be  understood.  Each  sentence  is  pointed  by  sharp 
antithesis,  and  if  possible  weighted  with  illustration  and  allu- 
sion  to  drive  it  more  surely  home. 

To  this   clearness  and   precision    of  expression ,    another 

')  p.  62. 
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factor  contributed.  Not  only  because  be  was  of  bis  age, 
Elizabethan,  but  also  by  nature,  Lyly  was  a  poet;  tbe  few 
l>Tics  of  bis  wbicb  have  survived  possess  in  commou  with 
Marlowe's  tbat  simplicity  and  melody  wbicb  we  bave  learned 
to  regard  as  cbaracteristic  of  tbe  later  Elizabetban  Age.  But 
Lyly  was  no  genius  —  no  excess  of  creative  energy  sent  plas- 
tic  masses  of  tbougbts,  bints,  fancies,  suggestions  tbronging 
into  bis  mind  sucb  as  only  a  Titau's  band  could  grasp  and 
model  into  detinite  coberent  form.  Marlowe  and  be  stand 
side  by  side  admirable  foils.  Witb  Lyly  tbe  purely  artistic 
faculty  predominated,  —  or  ratber  a  primitive  artistic  in- 
stinct.  Once  and  for  all  be  was  "litterateur",  —  be  amassed 
bis  materials  and  recast  tbem  witb  careful  attention  to  bis 
adopted  form,  so  wbile  most  certainly  not  accepting  Hal- 
lam's  dictum  to  tbe  effect  tbat  Eui)bues  is  only  a  succession 
of  dry  commonplaces,  we  must  discern  tbat  Lyly  treated  well- 
woru  tbemes.  But  still  botb  in  bis  novels  and  dramas  it  was 
witb  sometbing  of  a  poet's  instiuct  and  a  poet's  freedom  tbat 
be  made  use  of  bis  material  —  wbetber  be  drew  from  clas- 
sical  sources,  or  simply  enforced  piain  moral  trutbs,  or  ad- 
vised  rules  for  rigbt  living.  It  bas  ever  been  a  dif^tinguishing 
merit  of  Englisb  didactic  prose  tbat  it  endeavors  to  do  wbat 
it  is  tbe  duty  and  higbest  mission  of  poetry  to  do,  namely 
to  give  a  new  significance  tbrougb  vigorous  expression  and 
concrete  illustration  to  trutbs  wbose  spirit  bas  vanisbed  utterly 
away  from  empty  and  dead  word-forms.  It  is  tbis  power  of 
poetical  conception  and  of  its  interpretation  in  melodious  and 
virile  Englisb  tbat  gives  so  many  of  our  old  divines  tbe  rigbt 
to  a  place  in  our  classical  literature.  So  Lyly's  excess  of 
illustration,  allusion,  bis  repetitions  and  reinforcements,  and 
all  bis  elaborate  rbetorical  parapbernalia  (in  wbicb  for  tbeir 
own  sake  be  .also  undoubtedly  took  deligbt)  were,  as  may 
plainly  be  seeu,  directed  to  tbe  endeavor  aptly  and  energetic- 
ally  to  express  trutbs  wbicb  in  bim  bad  quickened  to  a  life 
instinct  witb  bis  own.  But  in  tbe  matter  of  form  bis  poetic 
gilt  did  not  belp  bim  —  indeed  perhaps  played  bim  ill.  Gifted 
witb  a  ^'natural  ear"  and  undoubtedly  a  very  perfect  one,  be 
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too  early,   in  bis  prose,    committed  himself  to  one  rigid    and 

specific    form   —   disciplined  himself  therein   —   bis  natural 

feeling  for  melody  was  warped  and  crippled.     All  he  says  is 

turned   and    twisted   into    a   single   sliape    so  marked  that  it 

yields  its  secret  to  tlie  most  dry  mechanical  analysis.  Whether 

as  an  artist,  he  was  lacking,  erring,  or  niisbeg(jtten,  does  n(jt 

y  concern  us  —   enough    that    he   was    a    man   who  found  his 

-^   metier.    Of  "lioney-sweet  eloquence''  his  was  yet  a  "curtizan- 

l/n    like  painted  affectation'".     Of  indubitable   poetie    promptings, 

/    he  was  after  all  a  man  of  one  rhythm. 

Quickness,  ingeniousness,  warmtb  of  feeling,  sprigbtliness 
of  fancy,  and  a  certain  adaptiveness,  while  they  alone  raised 
bim  above  mediocrity,  were  tbe  secret  of  bis  success.  Him- 
self tbe  measure  of  his  age  in  many  ways,  he  read  from  him- 
self tbe  measure  of  bis  age,  or  at  least  of  tbe  audience  to 
whicb  he  addressed  himself.  To  his  taste  as  to  theirs  was 
suited  tbe  bleuding  of  bome-spuu  sense  and  lofty  sentiment, 
tbe  discussion  equally  grave  of  themes  now  serious,  now  ligbt, 
whicb  appear  in  his  work.  But  bis  book  was  not  only  to  be 
"necessarie  to  remember''^  it  was  also  to  be  "verie  pleasauut 
for  all  Gentlemen  to  read'' ;  "tbe  perfectnesse  of  wisedome" 
was  to  be  presented  m  tbe  pleasant  garb  of  "wät*'.  ^)  To  tbis 
"wit"  —  so  much  a  matter  of  rhetoric  —  for  whicb  bis 
nimble  mind  had  so  soon  discovered  a  knack,  all  tbe  world 
like  himself  were  ready  to  "pay  Idolatry''.  Pettie's  style,  to 
be  sure,  to  whicb  Lyly  owed  much  if  not  all,  bad  not  suf- 
ficed  to  raise  bis  book  above  tbe  level  of  other  translations 
or  imitations  from  tbe  Italian.  But  Ljdy's  effort  was  fresh 
and  in  a  way  original;  moreover  it  was  English  in  spirit, 
and  still  more,  interest  in  it  was  spiced  by  its  personal  appli- 
cation.  Court  and  University  feit  that  it  concealed  an  ar- 
raignment  and  a  rebuke.  It  created,  in  our  phrase,  a  "Sen- 
sation" and  was  talked  about;  and  wben  tbe  "Euphues  and 
bis  England"'  appeared  to  salve  tbe  sting  of  its  predecessor 
by  adulation  of  tbe  country,  Court  and  Queen,  it  attained 
instant  succesS;  and  admiration,   beightened  by  astonisbment, 


0  Title-page   edition  1581,  p.  201. 
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paid  tribute  to  what  was  considered  the  novelty  and  perfection 
of  tlie  author's  art. 

This  brief  personal  view  of  Lyly  will,  it  is  hoped,  help 
US  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  whole  spirit  and  bearing 
of  bis  use  of  the  Euphuistic  style.  To  our  few  scattered 
notes  u])ou  that  style,  we  now  pass. 


A.  Choice  of  Words. 

Hallam,  as  we  have  noted,  coudemned  Lyly  for  the  use 
of  a  Latinised  phraseology.  The  falsity  and  carelessness  of 
bis  criticism  was  shown  by  aid  of  the  very  passages  he  him- 
self  quotes  in  illustration  from  the  Euphues.  Euphuism 
showed  no  tendency  at  any  time  toward  Soraism. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said.  It  may  not  however  be 
idle  to  remark  how  small  a  percentage  of  the  words  in  the 
Euphues  are  used  in  other  than  their  modern  sense.  —  at 
most  but  a  small  fractiou  of  one  per  cent  are  obsolete. 
Sidney  has  been  warmly  praised  by  Minto  ')  and  others  for 
what  they  consider  bis  wonderful  acumen  in  the  selection  of 
words  marked  out  by  some  inner  fituess  for  immortality  — 
Lyly  may  either  share  this  praise,  or  we  may  ask  whether 
perhaps  the  cart  has  not  been  put  before  the  horse.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  two  such  notable  works  as  the  Euphues  and 
the  Arcadia  may  have  had  some  such  influence  in  determining 
the  destiny  of  the  words  they  contain,  as  the  Bible  undoubt- 
edly  has  had?  This  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  a  far  greater  number  of  obsolete  words  appear  in  Lyly's 
plays  —  something  in  itself  natural  enough,  but  pointiug 
no  less  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Euphues  contributed  in 
some  measure  towards  determining  the  limits  of  the  purely 
literary  vocabulary. 

Why  was  it,  we  may  ask,  that  Lyly  was  not  led  by  bis 
outseeking  and  enterprising  temperament  to  make  use  of  the 


^)  Engl.  Prose  Literature,   p.  204.     He   quotes   William   Stigant's 
Essay  on  Sidney,  Cambridge  Essays  for  1858. 
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terms  Italianate  which  were  so  rapidly  growing  in  favor. 
Partly  no  doubt  his  choice  of  words  was  affected  by  bis  effort 
to  be  in  every  way  perspicuous,  no  doubt  also  words  were 
w^eighed  by  bim  largely  in  tbeir  character  as  vocables.  He 
preferred  alliteration  to  consonance  and  aimed  to  give  a  clear- 
cut  brevity  to  his  balanced  clauses  —  cbose  tberefore  words 
rieh  in  effective  consonant  sounds,  and  rarely  running  more 
than  three  syllables  in  length.  These  considerations  probably 
in  part  constraitied  him  to  the  use  of  the  pure  English 
medium,  and  restrained  him  from  employing  the  cumbrous 
new  coinages  from  the  classic  tongues,  to  the  use  of  which 
his  scholarship  might  have  tempted  him.  But  probably  also 
he  shared  in  the  streng  feeling  of  the  more  notable  of  his 
contemporaries  in  behalf  of  purism  and  joined  in  their  earnest 
denunciation  of  the  use  of  foreign  importations.  ^)  Perhaps 
to  the  earnest  desire  to  be  concisely  clear,  displayed  by  all 
our  early  authors  and  Lyly  among  them,  we  owe  it  that  our 
tongue  at  a  critical  stage  in  its  development  was  not  ruined, 
at  least  emasculated,  by  what  would  have  been  an  irremed- 
iable  acceptance  of  blurring,  question-begging,  abstract  terms 
of  Latin  derivation.  In  all  truly  notable  works,  from  Chaucer's 
Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe  down,  the  freedom  from  foreign 
elemeuts  is  marked.  Though  thousands  of  new  words  were 
pushing  and  crowding  in,  no  author  of  real  note  erred  in 
their  adoption.  Even  Elyot  need  not  be  excluded  from  this 
number,  though  he  gave  rise  to  a  dangerous  tendency  and 
was  not  always  so  successful  in  his  adaptation  as  in  the  case 
of  "'maturity"  and  "redolenf" ;  he  at  least  took  care  to  explain 
his  new  words  and  why  he  used  them,  wrote  in  English  what 
otliers  would  have  written  in  Latin,  and  evidenced  always  an 
anxious  care  and  regard  for  his  mother-tongue.  More,  Berners, 
Ascham,  Robynson,  North,  Betty,  Lyly,  Sidney,  Bacon,  lead 
US    down    to  the   Latinised  theologians   and    quasi- scientific 


^)  One  often  quoted  passage  seems  to  declare  this  (p,  204) :  "It  is 
a  world  to  see  how  Englishmen  desire  to  heare  finer  speech  then  the 
language  will  allowe,  to  eate  finer  bread  then  is  made  of  wheat,  to 
weare  finer  cloth  then  is  wrought  of  woll". 
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writers  of  tlie  17tli  Century  —  the  caterpillar-like  moustro- 
sities  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  his  fellows.  Theu  scholarly 
refinenient  worked  precisely  for  tliat,  against  wliich  in  the 
Elizabethan  Age  it  had,  tlirongh  its  raost  distinguished  pos- 
sessors,  most  earnestly  striven,  nntil  Dryden's  prose,  pure 
and  beautiful  in  this  respect  as  in  all  others,  marks  a  resto- 
ration  of  the  halance. 


B.  Seiiteiiee-structure  and  Seiiteiice-relatioii. 

"Lyly's  words",  says  Landmaun,  ^)  "are  genuine  English, 
his  ideas  sound  and  reasouable.  It  is  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture,  the  syntax.  tliat  strikes  our  eyes  at  once  as  excessively 
artificial''.  Lyly's  syntax.  like  Ins  clioice  of  English,  is  irre- 
proachable;  Landmaun  means,  of  course,  rhetorical  structure. 

This  artiticiality  remarked  upon  by  every  critic  of  Lyly 
from  Oldys  doA\Ti  was  once  supposed  to  be  mere  fantasticality 
and  affectation.  In  time  however  the  critic  discovered 
that  it  concealed  a  certain  method  or  System.  The  plirase 
"Euphuistic  rhetoric"  acquired  a  meaniug.  Weymouth,  so 
Morley  declared,  reduced  it  to  a  formula.  What  Weymouth 
really  did,  was  to  reduce  its  most  characteristic  expression 
to  a  formula.  He  paid  attention  in  particular  to  sentence- 
structure.  As  a  general  thiug,  in  fact,  the  Euphuistic  rhetoric 
has  been  conceived  of  and  studied,  as  displaying  itself  in  the 
limits  of  the  single  sentence.  A  better  uotion  of  its  essential 
character,  at  least  of  the  fact  that  it  possesses  some  System 
and  consistency,  will  certainly  be  obtained  if  we  observe  that 
it  employs  but  one  simple  principle  in  practice,  and  that  it 
applies  this  not  only  to  the  ordering  of  the  single  sentence, 
but  in  every  structural  relation. 

The  Eu})liui8t,    as  we  have  seen  in  Lyly's  case,   had  be- 

come  possessed  with  an  idea  of  the  value  of  careful  attention 

-  to  form,   the  possibility   of  lending  special   emphasis  througli '^'^ 

artificial  means  to  the  expression  of  thought.     This  he  aimed 

to   do   for  himself  in   the  first  place  througb   use  of  certain 


1)  Euphues,  p.  XV. 
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set  forms,  in  the  second,  of  certain  subsidiary,  as  we  heg 
leave  to  call  them,  mechanical  devices.  If  iu  examining 
Euphuistic  prosGj  we  leave  these  latter  out  of  consideration 
and  study  the  philosophv  of  its  structure  only,  we  find  it  to 
be  at  bottom  essentiallj  simple.  This  simplicity  is  by  no 
means  due  to  lack  of  careful  concern  witli  regard  to  this  ])ar- 
ticular  art  on  the  part  of  the  Euphuist.  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  Euphuist's  scheme  comprehended  only  two  methods  for 
the  emphatic  expression  of  his  thought.  As  a  result  of  his 
having  acquired  a  clear  notion  only  of  these,  or  of  the  Im- 
pression they  had  made  upon  him  by  their  force  und  effec- 
tiveness  in  his  exemplars,  he  employs  theni  exclusively,  re- 
ducing  their  use  in  conjunction  to  a  priuciple. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Euphuistic  rhetoric  is  then, 
in  brief,  the  inducement  of  artificial  emphasis^JÜirottgla  Anti- 
thesis  and  Eepetition  —  Antithesis^fö  give  pointed  expression 
to  the  thought,  Repetition  ')  to  enforce  it.  This  exhibits  it- 
self,  as  regards  sentence-form  and  sentence-relation^  in  the 
constant  employuient  of  elaborate  antithetical  and  parallelistic 
constructions. 

The  siguificaut  part  w^hich  Antithesis  plays  has  long  been 
recognised.  "We  have  here"',  says  Laudmann,  -)  "the  most 
elaborate  antithesis,  not  only  of  well-balauced  clauses,  but 
also  of  words,  offen  even  of  sentences  ....  Even  wheu  he 
[Lyly]  uses  a  single  sentence,  he  opposes  the  words  within 
the  clause  to  each  other".  To  this  admirably  simple  and 
comprehensive  Statement,  w^e  need  only  add  a  word  regarding 
the  frequency   with   wliich    the  Euphuist  employs  Antithesis. 


')  A  general  terra,  designed  to  cover  every  structural  relation, 
which  the  word  parallelisra  properly  does  not. 

-)  Euphues,  p.  XV.  We  append  examples:  "And  though  women 
have  smaU  torce  to  overcome  men  by  reason,  yet  have  they  good  for- 
tune  to  undermine  them  by  poUicie"  (p.  81);  "such  sweete  meate,  such 
sowre  sauce  .  .  .  such  hot  love,  such  colde  desire"  (p.  80) ;  ''If  the  sacred 
bands  of  amitie  did  delight  thee,  why  diddest  thou  breake  them?  If 
dislike  thee.  why  diddest  thou  praise  them?"  (p.  91);  "The  soft  droppes 
of  raine  perce  the  hard  Marble"  (p.  81)  &c.  &c. 
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Literally  speaking  scarcely  a  line  in  tlie  Euphues  does  not 
contain  either  a  complete  antitliesis  or  sonie  part  of  one. 

The  systematic  and  general  use  of  Kepetition  in  every 
striictural  relation  has  not  before  been  definitely  recognised. 
It  displays  itself  niost  evidently  and  continually  in  the  immed- 
iate  repetition  of  a  set  form,  rhetorical  device,  or  grammat- 
ical  construction  just  used,  the  repetition  conferring  of  course 
upon  that  form  or  device  an  artificial  point  and  effectiveness. 
Thus  the  grammatical  structure  of  one  clause  is  repeated  in 
the  succeeding  cdause;  if  one  antithesis  is  used,  one  or  more 
follow;  one  oratorical  question  produces  another;  one  simile 
or  illustration  sets  in  train  a  long  series  of  similes  or  illustra- 
tions,  ^) 

The  application  of  these  two  methods  is  of  course  not 
restricted  simply  to  the  internal  orderiug  of  a  seutence. 
Through  their  help,  sentences  themselves  are  brought  into 
relation  quite  as  readily  as  clauses;  in  brief,  words,  phrases, 
clauses,  sentences,  serve  tliem  iudifferently  as  units.  They 
as  readily  govern  the  disposition  and  character  of  sentences 
in  a  Paragraph  or  group,  as  of  words  in  a  same  or  simple 
sentence,  or  clauses  in  a  Compound  or  complex  sentence. 

If  this  is  piain,  we  will  readily  understaud  the  Euphuist's 
application  of  them  in  a  wider  relation.  Lyly,  we  find,  does 
not  pay  careful  attention  to  his  transitions,  bis  modulation  of 
one  sentence  into  another  —  this  results  Irom  an  author's 
feeling  the  necessity  of  giving  prompt,  articulate  expression  to 
close,  continuous  thought  sequences.  Lyly  feels  no  such 
necessity.    A  certain  ostentatious  precision  of  form  is  of  prime 


^)  "Such  sweete  meate,  such  sowre  sauce;  such  fayre  wordes,  such 
fainte  promises :  such  hot  love,  such  colde  desire ;  such  certeine  hope, 
such  sodeine  chaunge"  (p.  80) ;  " Alas  we  silly  soules  which  have  neither 
wit  to  decypher  the  wiles  of  men,  nor  wisdome  to  dissemble  our  affec- 
tion,  neither  craft  to  traine  in  young  lovers,  neyther  courage  to  with- 
stande  their  encounters  &c."  (p.  78);  "The  Spider  weaveth  a  fine  web 
to  hang  the  Fly,  the  Wolfe  weareth  a  faire  face  to  devour  the  Lambe, 
the  Mirlin  &c."  (ib.) ;  "And  canst  thou  wretch  be  false  to  him  that  is 
faithful  to  thee?  Shall  his  curtesie  bee  cause  of  thy  crueltie?  Wilt 
thou  violate  the  league  of  fayth  to  enherite  the  lande  of  follyV  Shall 
affection  &c."  (p.  62). 
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importaüce.  His  aiiii  is  to  prodiice  a  number  of  pointed  and 
balanced  sentences  —  to  achieve  his  ideal  of  constructive 
syininetrv  rather  than  carry  forward  tlie  logical  continiiity  of 
the  thought.  Consequently  a  siugle  thought  occupies  his 
attention  for  some  time ;  he  balances  with  it  its  allied 
thoughts,  directs  his  efforts  to  express  it  and  its  siiggestions 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  to  emphasise  these  by  illustration 
and  example,  before  he  passes  to  the  next  thought  in  the 
logical  sequenceT  Unity  is  broiight  about  through  parallelism. 
/  In  this  way  a  gronp  is  produced,  which  is  as   truly    charac- 

teristic  of  the  Euphuistic  style,  is  as  truly  a  Euphuism,  as 
for  instance,  any  siugle  case  of  the  peculiar  Euphuistic  use 
of  paris(,>uic  antithesis  in  conjunction  with  transverse  alliter- 
ation. 

^  To  illustrate  this,  the  first  set  discourse  in  the  Euphues 

y^:,  may  be  taken.    The  su])iect  is  the  folly  of  Euphues'  dissii)ated 

life  in  Naples.  The  detail  of  Eubnlus'  arguuient  is  as  follows  ^) : 
1)  I  am  a  stranger,  but  liear  nie;  2)  your  appearance  argues 
gentle  birth,  but  your  behavior  that  your  [)arents  were  ill- 
advised  or  negligent  in  the  matter  of  your  education;  3)  (a) 
youth  is  the  time  for  training,  (b)  if  your  parents  had  done 
their  duty,  they  would  have  seen  niore  carefully  to  your 
bringiug  up ;  4)  the  past  is  however  beyond  recall,  but  the 
present  should  teach  you  the  necessary  lesson;  for  (a)  the 
aucients  gave  through  the  sight  of  evil  an  example  and  a 
V  warning.  and  (b)  the  sight  of  the  evil  in  Naples  with  dreadful 

^■^^  consequences  should  do  the  same  for  you ;  5)  your  view  is 
that  while  you  suffer  perhaps  from  the  härm,  your  wit  will 
also  enable  you  to  profit  by  the  good,  but  the  very  excel- 
lence  of  your  wit  and  capacity  make  your  danger  the  greater ; 
6)  amend  your  ways  and  live  as  foUows  ....  The  first  thought 
is  expressed  in  four  pairs  of  balanced  clauses,  the  second  in 
four  antitheses.  The  gronp  3)  (a)  consists  of  a  simile,  four 
metaphors,  and  a  simile,  (b)  of  three  elaborate  balanced  com- 
parisons,  4)  (a)  is  made  up    of  three  illustrations,   (b)   of  an 

^)  pp.  36—40. 
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elaborate  mingling  of  parallel  clauses,  antitli(3ses,  and  illus- 
trations,  5)  consists  of  ten  metaphors ,  6)  contains  ten 
antitheses. 

Nothing  similar  to  this  group-division  appears  in  other 
prose.  This  in  itself  is  sufiicient  to  mark  a  broad  difference 
between  Lyly's  style  and  Sidney's.  One  result  of  it  is  to  be 
noted.  Each  thought  with  its  suggestions  is  so  long  dwelt 
upon,  and  the  siniiles,  metaphors  and  illustrations  which 
accompany  it  are  so  varied  and  attract  so  niuch  attention  in 
themselves,  that  except  one  read  with  close  attention,  the 
effect  is  that  of  a  ranibling  and  disconnected  discourse.  Lyly 
has  in  general  not  been  credited  with  much  logical  coherency, 
—  the  Euphues  has  been  considered  merely  a  series  of  sen- 
tentious  utterances  set  off  by  conceits,  —  of  rhetorical  show 
pieces  labored  in  detail  and  loosely  strung  together.  This 
judgment  is  not  fair.  In  the  discourse  we  have  been  exam- 
ining,  in  spite  of  what  seems  to  be  its  rambling  and  dis- 
connected character,  there  is  logical  unity,  and  an  attempt 
discernible  of  a  simple  and  primitire  sort  to  bring  about  a 
oorresponding  formal  unity.  Its  logical  scherae  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  —  "'The  possibility  of  your  leading  a  foolish  and  wicked 
life  should  have  been  prevented  in  the  past,  but  the  present 
itself  affords  you  means  whereby  to  judge  of  the  extent  of 
your  folly  and  a  warning  with  regard  to  its  evil  consequences. 
Your  view  of  the  matter,  Euphues,  is  so  and  so,  but  the  true 
view  is  so  and  so.  Therefore  amend  and  live  as  follows". 
Lyly  kept  bis  argument  in  mind,  and  attempts  to  make  it 
clear  to  bis  reader,  but  bis  tendency  to  linger  and  expand 
affects  him  even  where  there  is  instant  need  of  marking 
simply  and  clearly  the  transition  from  one  thought-group  to 
another.  Thus  in  passiog  from  the  first  thought-group  to  the 
second,  it  would  have  sufficed  to  say:  "But  the  past 
cannot  be  recalled,  what  of  the  present".  Lyly  however 
says:  "But  things  past  are  past  calling  againe"  —  here 
he  cannot  refrain  from  lingering  to  form  a  group  even 
about  the  transition-sentence  itself  —  "it  is  too  late  to  shutte 
the    Stahle    doore   when   the    steed   is    stolne.      The  Troyans 
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repented  too  late  when  their  towne  was  spoyled.  Yet  the  rer 
membraimce  of  thy  former  follyes  might  brede  in  thee  a 
remorce  of  conscieiice,  and  bee  a  remedie  against  farther 
conciipiscence.  Biit  uow  to  thy  present  time".  Here  Lyly 
-is  Seen  to  hold,  and  to  go  back,  to  his  ground  plan,  but  bis 
lingering  lias  forced  him  to  an  awkward  repetition  of  the 
disjunctive.  In  a  word,  Lyly  is  not  discursive  as  Montaigne, 
for  example,  is  discursive.  He  adheres  to  his  logical  scheme, 
and  reaches  a  definite  aim  finally  through  a  connected  thought 
sequence ;  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  each  separate  thought 
that  he  is  prolix  and  diffuse. 

In  the  logical  substructure  of  his  discourses,  it  will  be 
observed,  Lyly  still  employs  Antithesis.  In  the  discourse 
just  considered.  we  find  two  main  antitheses.  Furthermore 
with  but  few  exceptions,  the  discourses  run  in  pairs,  pre- 
senting  aspects  of  the  question  in  band  pointedly  opposed  to 
one  another.  And  finally.  the  conception  of  the  bock  itself, 
as  the  title-page  shows,  took  antithetical  form  in  the  writ- 
er's  mind. 

Thus  the  structural  character  of  Euphuistic  prose  is  seen 
to  be  due  to  the  single  and  simple  application,  in  every  re- 
lation  for  the  emphatic  expi-essiou  of  the  thought  and  its 
reinforcement,  of  the  methods  of  Antithesis  and  Repetition. 
If  then  we  seek  to  explaiu,  so  far  as  structure  is  concerned, 
the  artificiality  to  which  so  raany  have  referred,  we  find  it  to 
reside  not  in  richness  of  rhetorical  resource,  but  on  the  one 
band,  in  the  essentially  artificial  character  of  the  two  methods 
employed,  on  the  other  in  the  unwearying  constancy  of  their 
employment. 


C.  Rhetorical  Devices. 

a.    Non-mechanical  Devices   for  Ornament  and 
E  m  p  h  a  s  i  s. 

\  ,      1.     Oratorical  question  and  oratorical  response:  —  The 
use   of  these   forms   illustrates   the    general  tendency  of  the 
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Euphuistic  rhetoric  to  iise  every  nieans  for  the  inducement 
of  eniphasis.  In  acc(^rdance  with  the  general  structural  prin- 
ciple  of  RepetitioD,  they  seldom  appear  in  isolated  cases.  ^) 
Incidentally  (this  is  true  particularly  of  oratorical  response) 
they  exhibit  the  lively  sense  of  reality  with  which  Lyly  com- 
posed  his  discourses.  With  regard  to  the  oratorical  response 
it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  essen tially  an  antithetical   form.  ^)    x^' 

2.  Tropes  and  similitudes :  —  Lyly's  use  of  figurative 
language  is  deliberately  artificial  —  never  involuntar}',  due 
to  the  iuspiration  of  the  thought.  Particularly  in  the  way 
similes  and  illustratire  allusions  are  grouped  together  by  the 
half-dozen,  ^)  we  discern  the  erring,  or  rather  half-tutored 
rhetorician,  with  his  tendency  to  over-emphasis  and  over- 
oruament.  Now  and  agaiu  aptness,  vividness.  illustrative 
force  betray  the  poet  —  scarcely  ever  tenderness,  boldness 
of  faucy,  or  beauty  of  expression  due  to  instant,  felicitous 
couception. 

Landmauu  finds  in  Lyly's  infrequent  use  of  tropes  a  mark-  ^ 
ed  point  of  difference  between  his  style  and  Sidney's.  This 
is  true  of  all  but  metaphor;  metonomy,  synecdoche,  and  the 
like,  Lyly  but  rarely  employs.  Landmann  doubtless  meant 
the  forcible  wresting  of  the  single  word  from  its  ordinary 
application.     In    no    point    of  detail   could  a  sharper  line  of 

^)  "Is  it  not  the  pray  that  enticeth  the  theefe  to  rifle?  Is  it  not 
the  pleasaunt  bayte  that  causeth  the  fleetest  fish  to  byte?  Is  it  not  a  by- 
worde  amongst  us,  that  gold  maketh  an  honest  man  an  ill  man?  Did 
Philautus  accompt  Euphues  too  simple  to  decypher  beautie,  or  [so] 
superstitious  not  to  desire  it?  Did  he  &c."  (p.  63). 

-)  "I,  but  Euphues  gave  the  onset:  I,  but  Lucilla  gave  the  occasion: 
I,  but  Euphues  first  brake  his  minde:  I,  but  Lucilla  first  bewrayed  hir 
meaning"  (p.  89). 

')  "As  therefore  the  sweetest  Rose  hath  his  prickell,  the  finest 
velvet  his  bracke,  the  fairest  flower  his  branne,  so  the  sharpest  wit  hath 
his  wanton  will,  and  the  hobest  head  his  wicked  way"  (p.  33);  "The 
fine  Christall  is  sooner  crased  than  the  hard  Marble;  the  greenest 
Beech  burneth  faster  then  the  dryest  Oke ;  the  fairest  Silke  is  soonest 
soyled ;  and  the  sweetest  Wine  tourneth  to  the  sharpest  Vineger.  The 
Pestilence  doth  most  rifest  infect  the  clearest  complection,  and  the 
Caterpiller  cleaveth  unto  the  ripest  fruite"  (p.  39). 

Münchener  Beiträge  z.  romanischen  u.  engl.  Philologe.  VII.  * 
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severance  be  drawn  between  Sidney  -äncl  Lyly.  In  this  con- 
nection  \ve  beg  to  enforce  Landmann 's  point.  There  is  a 
difference  in  character  as  well  as  in  exte^it  of  use.  Sidney's 
tropes,  while  astonishiugly  bold,  are  made  to  bear  a  natural 
relation  to  their  objects,  which  in  sonie  sort  atones  for  or 
explains  their  boldness  —  e.  g.  "blessed  paper,  wbich  shall 
kiss  that  band  whereto  all  blessedness  is  servant",  "mourn 
boldly  my  ink,  for  while  she  looks  upon  you,  yoiir  blackness 
will  shine" ,  "sl>eepish  squadron" ,  "honey-sweet  eloquence", 
"honey-flowing  speech"',  and  so  forth.  LylyV-few  tropes  show 
not  the  slightest  care  in  this  respect,  if  he  indeed  intended 
any  tropical  application  at  all,  Thus  in  the  phrase  "canker- 
ed  storehouse"  we  have  a  curious  iise  of  the  word  "canker- 
ed*',  which  if  tropical  is  at  best  catachresis.  We  under- 
stand  its  use  only  when  we  see  that  it  adds  to  the  general 
eftectiveness  of  the  sentence,  and  is  in  alliterative  baiance__ 
with  "common"  iu  the  next  clause.  The  fewness  of  Lyly's 
tropes  is  perhaps  partially  explainable  by  the  uniformly  simple 
character  of  bis  epithets,  which  if  ornamental,  are  generally 
of  a  tautological  character  —  "swift  dolphin",  "rattling 
thunder".  Careful  attention  to  rhetorical  effectiveness  in  this 
regard  —  so  marked  a  feature  of  modern  preciosity  —  does 
not  appear  in  Lyly.  ^) 

The  Euphuist  drew  bis  figurative  allusions  from  three 
sources,  —  (1)  ^'familiär  and  common  objects  iu  nature'"', 
(2)  ''classical  history  and  mythology",  (3)  "unnatural  natural 
history".  These  from  the  first  two  sources  are  most  common; 
tbose  from  the  third  most  peculiar  and  characteristic.  Gue- 
vara employs  mauy  allusions  to  the  classics  and  to  nature. 
Landmann  is  inclined  to  think  the  Euphuist  imitated  bim.  In 
the  method  of  their  employmeut  undoubtedly  —  scarcely  in 
their  substauce.     Lyly's   metaphors   and    similes    are  such  as 


^)  Opening  the  Euphues  at  random,  p.  319,  we  find  in  five  pages 
only  thirty  epithets,  and  these  of  the  sitaplest  and  most  necessary  cha- 
racter, "good",  "new",  "white",  "warm  clothes",  "foolish  fellow"  &c. 
The  only  cases  that  are  even  remotely  ornamental  or  tropical  are 
"greedy  hound",  "cooling  Garde",  "inbridled  furie",  "desperate  mede- 
cine",  "curst  wife". 
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belong  to  the  common  stock  of  his  time ;  the  rose,  the  serpent 
in  the  grass,  the  loaclstone,  the  poison  in  the  painted  pot,  — 
such  as  these  occur  constantly.  "We  doubt  if  a  Single  il- 
histration  can  be  found  in  his  pages  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  poetiy  or  prose  of  his  predecessors.  In  this  we  ex- 
cept  of  conrse  allusions  to  fabnlous  birds,  stones,  and  fishes.^) 
But  even  the  use  of  these,  as  Koeppel  has  pointed  out,  must 
not  be  considered  an  original  contribution  of  Lyly's  to  the 
Euphuistic  rhetoric.  Pettie  used  them  before  him.  More- 
over  there  was  a  very  general  ioterest  in  these  wonders,  and 
they  are  often  employed  in  other  than  Euphuistic  literature 
well  on  into  the  17th  Century.  Euphuism  simply  made  a 
special  feature  of,  and  in  sorae  sort  lent  a  distinction  to,  their 
use.  They  pleased  Lyly  no  doubt  partly  because  of  their  pic- 
turesque  quality,  partly  because  of  their  convenience  and  eöec- 
tiveness  for  purposes  of  Illustration.  We  are  told  that  he 
iuvented  uo  few  for  himself. 

Lyly  uses  figures  simply  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gumentative Statement  and  Illustration.  This  forms  a  dis- 
tinct  difiereuce  between  Lyly  and  Sidney.  Lyly  never  uses 
metaphor  or  simile  for  narration  or  description  of  action  — 
Sidney  invariably. 

b.  Mechanical  Devices. 

Lyly's  use  of  these  brought  about  above  all  his  condem- 
nation  for  artiticiality  and  affectation.  No  w^onder  the  early 
critic  remarking  his  excesses  and  examining  no  further,  cried 
out  upon  what  seemed  a  coxcomb's  love  of  frippery  for  its 
own  sake.  As  in  the  case  of  structure,  a  later  day  detected 
that  purpose  and  System  were  not  wanting  in  Lyly's  use  of 
these   devices.     "Weymouth   pointed    out   the    constant  use  of 


^)  Xorris  (Introd.  to  "An  Old  Engl.  Miscellany")  says  (p.  8)  of  the 
Bestiary  therein  contained  that  it  serves  to  explain  certain  of  Lyly's 
references,  otherwise  unexplainable,  e.  g.  the  panther's  sweet  smell,  the 
wood  culver's  solicitude  for  her  young.  Warter  (Southey's  Common- 
place  Book,  4th  series,  p.  457),  has  a  comical  note  to  the  effect  that 
few  of  Lyly's  similes  are  to  be  relied  upon,  but  that  he  has  "discovered 
several  instances  of  these  old  notions". 

4* 


\ 
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parisou,  aud  made  it  clear  tbat  consonance,  rime,  aud  a  par- 
ticular  sort  of  alliteration,  were  used  witli  a  definite  purpose  to 
lay  further  emphasis  lipon  tlie  acciirate  balance  of  his  clauses 
and  sentences. 

1.  Parison  :  —  Landmann's  description  of  tliis  feature  of 
Euphiiism  is  simple  and  clear:  '^Wlien  we  find  a  principal 
and  a  subordinate  clause,  we  may  be  sure  tliat  two,  tbree, 
or  all  of  tlie  words  in  the  former  are  opposed  to  an  equal 
^number  in  the  latter.  This  we  call  parisonic  antithesis.  Most 
of  Lyly's  clauses  are  formed  upon  this  System".^)  This  is,  as 
a  general  statement,  true.  The  prominence  given  to  pari- 
son is  perhaps  in  one  way  misleading.  Its  constant  use  is 
undoubtedly  a  cbaracteristic  feature,  but  we  should  remember 
that  as  Lyly's  first  thought  is  evidently  to  be  antithetical, 
the  use  of  parison,  though  constant,  enters  as  a  secondary 
matter.  We  emphatically  question  whether  the  greater  number 
of  Lyly's  antitheses  are  throwu  into  parisoaic  form.  It  may 
also  be  suggested  that  ])arisonic  i)arallelism  plays  quite  as 
marked  a  part  as  parisonic  antithesis. 

In  Order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  relation  of  pari- 
son to  the  general  scheme,  the  essential  character  of  the 
Euphuistic  rhetoric,  we  should  like  to  modify  Landmann's 
statement.  It  might  perhaps  read:  ^'When  we  find  two 
clauses  or  sentences  conveying  an  antithesis,  or  a  train  of 
clauses  or  sentences  connected  by  parallelisin,  we  offen  fiö,d  tMO, 
three,  or  all  the  words  in  the  difierent  members  ac^urätely 
balanced  against  each  or  one  another  by  similarity  of  posi- 
tiou  and  similarity  of  grammatical  functiou.  This  is  called 
parison.  In  cases  of  parisonic  antithesis,  the  words  opposed 
are  themselves  very  generally  contrary  or  opposite  in  mean- 
ing"".  We  seek  to  bring  out  the  distinctive  tendency  of  the 
Guevarian  and  the  Euphuistic  rhetorics,  —  namely,  that  after 
selecting  for  use  forms  of  expression  in  themselves  the  most 
pointed  and  effective  possible,  they  hasten  to  superiuduce 
emphasis  by  the  employment  of  devices  purely  mechanical. 
Take  for  exami)le  the  following    case   in  Lyly:.  ''For    as    ye 


')  Euphues:  Introduction,  p.  XV, 
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fire  stone  iu  liiguria  though  it  be  quenched  witli  milke,  yet 
again  it  is  kiudled  witli  water.  or  as  the  rootes  of  Auchusa 
[Anchusa]  though  it  be  hardned  with  water,  yet  it  is  againe 
made  soft  with  Oyle,  so  the  heart  of  Euphues  enflamed  earst 
with  love,  although  it  bee  cooled  with  the  deceites  of  Lu- 
cilla,  yet  will  it  againe  flame  with  the  loyaltie  of  some 
honest  Ladye,  and  though  it  be  hardned  with  the  water  of 
wilynesse,  yet  will  it  bee  molyfied  with  the  Oyle  of  wise- 
dome"'  (p.  121).  Here  antithesis  is  marked  between  the 
logical  Contents  of  the  clauses,  a  device  eiffective  in  itself,  but 
which  is  nevertheless  reinforced  by  ofisetting,  in  purely  mechan- 
ical  fashion ,  words  inherently  antithetical  to  one  another, 
between  which  a  careful  balance  is  preserved,  they  being  ticket- 
ed  so  to  speak  into  pairs  by  similarity  of  position  and  gram- 
matical  structure.  Even  here  the  Euphuist  does  not  rest 
content  in  his  use  of  mechanical  devices.  As  we  shall  see  he 
o^en  emphasises  the  fact  that  he  is  parisonic. 

2.  Devices  depending  upon  sound-likeness:  —  Scarcely  a  line 
of  the  Euphues  is  without  its  use  of  alliteratiou,  or  similar  ar- 
tifice.  Ko  systeniatic  display  has  yet  been  made  of  the  var- 
ious  forms  and  their  applications.  Special  features  have  ab- 
sorbed  attention  in  a  way  that  has  prevented  clear  understand- 
ing  of  the  matter,  particularly  in  its  historical  relations.  The 
scheme  ^)  which  follows  will,  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently  exhibit 
all  the  various  devices  employed  both  as  when  used  by  them- 
selves  and  in  conjunction. 

/vi.  a.  Complete  syllabic  likeness,  i,  e.  consonance, -) 
sometimes  combined  with  alliteration :  —  ''I  am  therefore 
ejiforced  per/brce*'  (p.  67) ;  "This  immodersite  sleepe,  immodest 
play-  (p.  112). 

b.  Complete  word  likeness,  i.  e.  repetition:  —  "so  sweete 


')  The  names  are  not  italicised  as  in  Arber,  in  order  to  prevent 
confusion,  and  modern  Symbols  are  used  for  u,  v,  j,  and  s. 

-)  Similarity  at  once  of  vowel  and  consonantal  sounds  is  conson- 
ance; of  vowels  only  is  assonance;  of  initial  sounds  of  stressed  sylla- 
bles  or  words,  is  alliteration ;  of  all  but  initial  sounds  is  rime. 
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a  violet  to  his  ')tose  that  he  coulcl  hardly  sufier  it  to  be  an 
houre  from  his  'uose''^  (p.  427);  "to  rest  at  their  own  home 
tili  thej  come  to  their  long  home?''  (p.  242). 

c.  Partial  syllabic  and  word  likeness:  — 

1.  Assonance :  —  "there  to  lap  up,  that  he  doth  crtst  np"' 
(p.  215). 

2.  Eime :  —  "answered  his  forged  gloase  with  this 
friendly  cloase"  (]).  67) ;  "I  will  to  Athens,  there  to  tosse  my 
bookes,  no  more  in  Naples  to  live  with  faire  lookes''  (p.  99); 
"then  wounded  ^)  with  griefe,  hee  sotinded  with  weaknesse" 
(p.  336). 

3.  Annomination  -) :  —  "began  to  bewaile  his  Nurture  and 
to  muse  at  his^AWwre"'  (p.36;  same  case  occurs  pp.41.42,  101, 
130);  "to  see  thee  as  Jiopelesse  as  myselfe  is  haples'  (p.92);  "in 
the  hot  Uvcr  of  a  heedelesse  lover'  (p.  111 ;  same  pp.  195,  276). 

Excursus :  —  Puus  and  plays  upon  words  are  common 
in  Euphues  and  are  referred  to  here  though  not  mechauical 
devices,  partly  because  they  often  half  partake  of  that  uature, 
partly  because  it  is  often  difticult  to  teil  whether  a  case  in 
hand  is  one  of  simple  annomination  or  of  paronomasia.  It 
was  perha]is  Weymouth's  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  puns 
in  the  Euiihues  which  led  Landmanu  to  instance  Sidney's 
fondness  for  playiug  upim  words  as  one  of  the  diflferences. 
between  the   Arcadian    and   Euphuistic    styles.  ^)      There   is 


•)  To  this  day  old-fashioned  people  may  be  found  who  pronounce 
this  word  to  rime  with  "sounded".  As  regards  "sounded"  it  is  rather 
interesting  that  Lyly  uses  this  form.  It  was  about  this  time  perhaps  that 
the  d  first  found  its  way  into  good  usage.  Cf.  Stanyhurst,  p.  X: 
"Yet,  sowning,  in  English  must  be  long,  much  more  if  it  were,  Soun- 
ding,  as  the  ignorant  generaly  but  falsely  do  write". 

-)  WeymoLith,  followed  by  Landmann,  uses  the  term  syllabic  anti- 
thesis.  This  we  take  to  mean  consonantal  similarity  plus  non-assonance,  as 
hui,  hei.  Lyly  employs  this,  but  cases  of  füll  word-annomination  are  far 
more  frequent.  Marsh  said  (see  p.  17) :  "Hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
annomination  is  the  Euphuism  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  age'',  —  a  statement 
of  course  absurdly  exaggerated,  but  hinting  at  the  prominence  of  the 
part  which  annomination  plays  in  Lyly's  style. 

■')  Euphues.  Introduction,  p.  XXVIII:  "ßesides.  Sidney  is  fond  of 
playing  upon  words". 
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really     no     difference    discemible     between     them    in    this 
respect. 

'•Who  so  severe  as  the  Stoickes,  whicli  lyke  Stocks  were 
nioved  witli  no  melodie"  ?  (p.  40) ;  "It  is  not  his  great 
manuors,  but  thy  good  manners"  (p.  81);  "otherwise  when 
the  babe  shall  now  begin  to  tattle  and  call  hir  Mamma, 
witli  what  face  can  she  lieare  it  of  his  mouth  unto  whom  she 
hath  denyed  Mamma'"  (p.  129) ;  "he  himselfe  knowing  best  the 
price  of  Corne,  not  by  the  Market  folkes.  but  his  owne  foote- 
steppes''  (p.  267) ;  "a  Violette  is  better  then  a  Rose,  and  so 
shee  arose"  (p.  399). 

II.    Alliteration:  — 
a.  Simple : 

1.  For  Ornament  or  euphony  only:  —  "/"^ire  /"eathers" 
(p.  54);  "Aoarie  Aaires"  (p.  55);  ''f^nde  /"oole"  (p.  64);  "The 
first  2^icture  that  Phydias  the  first  Paynter  shadowed  was  the 
j9ortraiture  of  his  owne  person"  (p.  213);  "I  would  exceede 
in  cost,  though  in  courtesie  I  know  not  how  to  compare  with 
you,  for  (without  flatterie  be  it  spoken)  if  the  common  cour- 
tesie of  Englande  be  no  worse  then  this  towarde  straungers, 
I  must  needes  thinke  them  happy  that  traraile  into  these 
coasts,  and  the  inhabitaunts  the  most  courteous,  of  all  coun- 
treyes"  (p.  266). 

2.  Single  balance,  marking: 

u.  Clause-rhythm:  —  "Euphues  nowe  as  willing  to  obey 
as  shee  to  commaunde,  addressed  himselfe  to  a  farther  con- 
clusion"  (p.  70) ;  "that  Euphues  shal  be  without  daunger  by 
L[ordshipsJ  Patronage,  otherwise,  I  cannot  see,  wher[e]  I 
might  finde  succour  in  any  noble  ^^ersonage"  (p.  218);  "And 
bicause  your  discourse  hath  hetherto  bred  c/elight,  I  am  loth 
to  hinder  you  in  the  sequele  of  your  c?evises"'  (p.  56). 

j^.  Parallelism:  —  "doth  so  iveaken  the  sences  and  be- 
i6'itch  the  soule""  (p.  112);  "never  more  j^ride  in  Rome,  raore 
poysoning  in  Italy"  (p.  140);  "beeing  ^^erverse  in  nature  and 
^roud  in  words"  (p.  145). 


V  ._ 
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/.  Antithesis:  —  "Thinges  which  cannot  be  altered  are  to 
be  bome,  not  Mamed"  (p.  297) ;  "to  have  just  tryall  of  liis 
faith,  er  plaine  knowledge  of  bis  /alshood"'  (p.  299). 

3.  Contiiiuoiis,  single  letter,  marking : 

a.  Parallelism :  —  (a.  a,  a.)  —  "The  first  sippe  of  love  is 
pleasant,  tbe  seconde  perilous,  the  tbirde  pestilent"  (}>.  103); 
"Fly  tbe  ^;bices,  tbe  _/;arkmrs,  tbe  portals"*  (p.  117);  "curious 
in  tbeir  attyre,  Sostlye  in  tbeir  dyet,  carelesse  in  tbeir  be- 
haviour"  (p.  134);  (a.  a.  a.  a.)  —  "baving  in  it  tbe  tbree 
rootes  wbicb  tbey  attribut[e]  to  ilfusicke,  Miith,  iWelancbolie, 
Ji/adnesse"  (p.  425);  (a.  a.  a.  a.  a.)  —  "to  confute  tbose  tbat 
be  obstinate,  to  con/'ound  tbose  tbat  bee  erronious,  to  confirme 
the  faithfull,  to  com/'ort  the  desperate,  to  cut  off  tbe  presump- 
t[u]ous''  (p.  113). 

ß.  Antitbesis:  —  (aa.  aa.)  —  "least  /rusting  tbeir  out- 
ward ^alke,  he  be  bef/'ayed  with  tbeir  inward  frecberv" 
(p.  99) ;  (aaa.  a.)  —  "I  /"orce  not  PAihxutus  bis  /"ury,  so  I 
may  have  Euphues  bis  friendsbii)'"  {\).  81).') 

4.  Continuous,  more  tbau  one  letter,  marking : 

a.  Parallelism :  —  (a.  a.  [a.]  b.  b.  b.)  —  "If  Conjurations, 
C'baracters,  Circl^s,  -)  jPigures,  i''[i]endes,  or  i^uries"  (p.  347) ; 
(a.  a.  b.  b.  b.  b.)  "Tbeir  sutes,  tbeir  Service,  tbeir  Zetters,  tbeir 
Zabours,  tbeir  /oves,  tbeir  Zives'',  (p.  56);  (aaa.  bbb.)  — "Doe  we 
not  commonly  see  tbat  in  ^r^ainted  pottes  is  hidden  tbe  deadlyest 
poyson?  tbat  in  the  (/reenest  (/rasse  is  ye  ^reatest  Serpent"? 
(p.  53) ;  (aaa.  bbbb.)  —  "so  canne  there  be  no  contract  wbere 
both  be  not  content,  ....  no  wmriage  in&de  wbere  no  «?atch 
was  ment"  (p.  85);  (aa.  bb.  cc.)  —  "Such  is  the  iVature  of 
these  ^«ovises,  tbat  thinke  to  have  Zearning  witbout  /abour, 
and  ^reasure  witbout  fravaile'*  (]>.  47). 

ß.  Antbithesis:  —  (a.  a.  1).  b.  c.  c.)  —  "Wheu  tbey  see  tbe 
/"oliv  of  men  turne  to  fury,  tbeir  fZelyght  to  doting,  tbeir 
a/fection  to  /"rencie"  (p.  56);    "O  ye  Gods,   have  ye  ordeyned 


^)  No  doubt  Lyly  also  feit  the  force  of  the  "^;/i"  in  "Euphues". 
-)  The  C  alliterates  to  the  eye. 
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for  every  i^^alady  a  meäecine,  for  every  sore  a  salve,  for 
every  paine  a  /jla[yjster,  /eaving  ouely  loxe  remedilesse"  (p.  61). 
No  other  forms  occur. 

b.  Transverse,  or  alternate  alliteration : 

1.  For  (n-nament,  or  euphony :  —  "If  this  seeme  to 
sfraight  a  c^iet,  for  thy  strajing  [straimge]  fZisease"  (}).  113); 
"?rofship  them  in'my  Me  wbom  I  shall  kuow  to  be  tcorthy  in  tbeir 
^ivinge"  (p.  120);  (rime  it  allit.)  "seeing  I  am  not  fedde  witb 
their  pap,  I  am  not  to  be  kdde  by  their  ^^erswasions" 
(p.  60) ;  (cons.  &  allit.)  "bicause  I  resemble  bim  in  ivit,  I  meane 
a  little  to  dässemble  witb  bim  in  «nies"  (p.  63) ;  (aab.  aab.) 
—  "It  was  tbe  Aeate  of  /<ys  Iwäi,  tbat  made  hyr  Aast  to  ende 
/är  /yfe"  (p.  64);  (ab.  ba.) —  "let  my  rüde  6irtli  excuse  my  öold 
request"  (p.  253);  "But  I  leave  to  UAiwe  tby  sinnes,  whicb  no 
/Sypbers  can  /ramber"  (p.  315).  "and  crueltie  too  j^ilde  a  we- 
decine  for  crafte''  (p.  385);  "sharpe  /"rostes  bite  /"/-owarde 
springes"  (p.  451);  (ab.  bba.)  —  ''neitber  can  2:)laisters  take 
away  tbe  (/riefe  wliicb  is  (/rowen  so  (/reat  by  j:>erswasions" 
(p.  425);  (aba.  aab.)  —  "to  cloake  tbe  mnities  in  court,  were  to 
clog  niine  own  conscience  Avith  ^;ices"  (p.  193). 

2.  Marking  Parallelism :  —  "tbe  Mossome  before  tbe  /Vuite, 
tbe  iudde  before  tbe  /loure""  (p.  46) ;  "6roken  tbe  Mondes  of 
wariage  and  foriidden  tbe  6anes  of  JWatrimony"  (p.  51); 
"wytb  some  ^J»itie  bave  aunswered  bys  fZesyre,  or  witb  some 
^erswasion  bave  stayed  bir  (7eatb"'  (p.  64) ;  "tboii  onely  bast 
zf'onne  me  by  ?ove,  and  sbalt  onely  tf^eare  me  by  ^aw"'  (p.  81); 
(rime  c^-  allit.)  "love  creepeth  into  tbe  i^ind,  by  privie  craft, 
and  keepeth  bis  bolde  by  mscme  courage*'  (p.  111);  (cons.  & 
allit.)  "How  dissohUe  bave  I  bene  in  s^riving  against  good 
counsaile?  bow  resolute  in  Standing  in  mine  owne  conceipt?"' 
(ib.);  "«mseemely  ^earmes  or  ^mcleanly  ^alke"  (p.  221);  (abb. 
abab.)  —  "a  sweet  Panther  witb  a  devouring  ^jauncb ,  a 
sower  2?oyson  in  a  silver  potte""  (p.  54);  (ab.  ba.) ') — "a  tbing 
contrary  to  bir  honox,   and   tbe  next  way  to  call  bir  //owestie 


')  This  is  the  interesting  reverse-transverse,  which  has  in  Lyly 
passed  entirely  unnoticed  hitherto,  though  long  recognised  in  Old 
English  verse.     See  also  in  previous  paragraph. 
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into  ^/?^estioii''  (p.  354) ;  (aba.  bab.)  —  "one  maye  /wynt  at  a 
Starre,  but  not  2^ull  at  it,  and  see  a  Prince  biit  not  search 
hini'"  (p.  264) ;  (abcc.  ccab.)  —  -'The  Pestilence  doth  most  yifest 
mfect  the  dearest  complectiou  and  the  Caterpiller  deaveth 
unto  the  ripest  /mite""  (p.  39) ;  (complex  case  with  rime) 
"There  is  nothing  hjghter  then  a  feather,  yet  is  it  sette  a  loft 
in  a  woeman"s  hatte,  nothing  slkjhter  then  haire,  yet  is  it 
most  frisled  in  a  Ladies  /<ead"  (}).  221). 

3.  Marking  Antithesis:  —  ''from  the  /eate  (»f  Festa  to 
the  i^oyes  of  Fenns"  (p.  76) ;  "to  renounce  his  Lr<dye  as  most 
^Jernitious  or  redeerae  his  /ibertie  as  most  ^jrecious'"  (p.  107); 
"thy  ««cred  /Senate  of  tliree  hundred  ^rave  C 'ounsellors,  to  a 
sAamelesse  »Sinod  <>f  ihree  thousand  (/reedy  Caterpillers" 
(p.  315);  (cons.  &  tr.  all.;  annom  &  tr.  all.)  "Heere,  yea, 
beere,  Euphues,  mayst  thou  see,  not  the  a^-ved  r/sarde  of 
a  ^ewde  ?roman,  but  the  iucarnate  i'?/sage  of  a  /ascivious 
?fantonne :  not  the  sbadowe  of  Zove,  but  the  substaunce  of  Zust. 
My  hearte  melteth  in  droppes  of  bloud  to  see  a[n]  harlotte 
with  the  one  hande  robbe  so  many  cofers,  and  with  the  other 
to  rippe  so  many  corses''  (p.  38) ;  (cons.  &  allit.)  '-woulde  rather 
sXlowe  it  in  t^^ordes,  then  ioMoiv  it  in  workes"  (p.  44) ;  "not 
measuring  the  deformed  ?nan,  with  the  reformed  minde"  (p.  53); 
(ab.  ba.)  —  "If  rfeserts  can  nothing  ^^revaile,  I  will  ^jractise 
f/eceipts"'  (p.  337). 

Cur  list  of  exam})les  is  drawu  out  to  some  lengtli  for 
reasons  which  will  disclose  themselves  if  we  glance  for  a  mo- 
ment  at  work  already  done  in  this  divisiou  of  our  subject. 
Weymouth  concerned  himself  chiefly  with  transverse  allite- 
ration  as  used  in  connection  with  parisonic  antithesis.  Land- 
manu  similarly  occupied  himself  with  showing  that  the  use  of 
the  transverse  form  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  Euphuistic 
school.  In  thus  paying  exclusive  attention  to  a  particular 
feature,  he  not  only  does  not  treat  the  subject  fully  and  com- 
pletely,  but  arrives  in  one  or  two  points  at  erroneous  conclu- 
sions.  Notably  he  omits  to  properly  examine  Lyly's  use  of 
simple  alliteration.     In   the  Dissertation,  ^)   to  be  sure ,   it  is 


*)  Landmann,    Diss.  p.  16:     „Als    zweites    Hauptmerkmal    kommt 
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referred  to,  but  in  a  way  that  drops  it  out  of  sight  as  imini- 
portant.  It  is  curious  that  after  giving  even  such  a  brief 
and  incomplete  list  of  examples  as  tliat  which  this  reference 
contains,  Landmaun  could  have  niade  on  the  following  page 
the  astonishing  Statement  ^)  that  for  marking  word-balances 
simple  alliteration  is  not  used.  but  the  transverse  form.  In 
his  hiter  work  we  find  a  still  niore  sweeping  and  definite 
Statement.  Lyh-'s  alliteration  we  are  told,  ''is  not  continnous 
alliteration".  -)  So  unjustitiable  is  this  assertion —  every  page 
of  the  Euphues  contradicts  it  —  that  we  see  into  what  error 
Landniann  has  been  led  in  the  first  place  by  ascribing  such 
disproportionate  iraportance  to  the  transverse  form,  and  next 
by  devoting   his    attention  to  it  exclusively.     He   gives    it    in 


zu  diesen  mehr  die  syntaktische  Konstruktion  der  Sätze  betreftenden 
Figuren,  die  Vorliebe  für  Alliteration,  Assonanz.  Reim  und  Wortspiel. 
Ein  Blick  auf  irgend  eine  Seite  des  Euphues  zeigt  dies  sofort.  So  z.  B. 
in  folgenden  Stellen:  "If  he  find  thee  itanton  before  thou  be  wooed  he 
will  gesse  thou  tüilt  be  ifavering  when  thou  art  wedded"  (p.  59);  "I  hope 
I  shall  for  my  tvages  win  the  good  tt'ill  of  women"  (p.  56);  "their  sutes- 
their  Service,  their  Zetters,  their  Zabours,  their  loves,  their  Zives"  (ib.): 
"Women  are  to  be  wonxie  with  every  wind"  (p.  55);  "No  ?üit  tüill  spring 
in  the  ivill  of  women"  (p.  113);  "Learning  without  Zabour  and  freasure 
without  ^ravaile'"  (p.  47).  Neben  der  einfachen  Alliteration  ist  es 
Assonanz  und  Reim,  welche  Lyly  zur  Hervorhebung  der  Antithese  ver- 
wendet, z.  B.  (p.  51):  "Why  I  go  about  to  hinder  the  course  of  Zove 
with  the  discourse  of  Zaw";  (p.  81)  "my  father  shall  sooner  wartir  me  in 
the  /"ire,  than  warye  me  to  P/iilautus'' :  (p.  43)  "We  «ierry,  you  melan- 
choly;  we  zealous  in  afi'ection,  you  iealous  in  all  your  doings;  you  iestie 
without  cause,  we  hastie  for  no  guarrell"'. 

')  Ib.  p.  17:  „Das  Eigentümliche  der  Lyly'schen  Antithesis  besteht 
nun  darin,  dass  die  Worte,  welche  in  der  Antithese  stehen,  mögen  sie 
nun  dem  Begriffe  nach  wirklich  einen  Gegensatz  bilden  oder  sich  nur 
äusserlich  gegenüberstehen,  durch  Alliteration,  Assonanz,  Reim  oder 
Gleichklang  hervorgehoben  sind.  Wir  haben  also  hier  nicht  die  ein- 
fache Alliteration,  welche  denselben  Buchstaben  durch  einen  Satz  hin- 
durch verfolgt,  sondern  ihre  Anwendung  in  der  Art,  dass  das  erste 
Wort  des  einen  Satzes  mit  dem  ersten  Worte  des  zweiten  korrespon- 
dierenden Satzes  alliteriert  und  so  mit  allen  folgenden  korrespondieren- 
den Wörtern,  so  dass  der  Euphuismus  die  überhaupt  möglichst  poin- 
tierte Schärfe  der  Antithese  aufweist." 

-)  Landmann,   Euphues.  Introduction,  p.  XV. 
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fact  the  same  sort  of  misleading  prominence  which  he  be- 
fore  gave  to  Lyly's  use  of  parison.  lu  saying  this.  we  wisli 
to  be  clearly  imderstood.  We  do  not  underrate  the  import- 
ance  of  clearly  recognisiog  Lyly's  fondness  for  the  pari- 
sonic  form  or  his  iise  of  transverse  alliteration  —  these  af- 
ford  US  a  ready  and  iufallible  means  whereby  we  may  iden- 
tify  the  great  Euphuist  with  his  prototypes  and  congeners. 
But  we  do  affirm  that  their  very  excellence  for  this  purpose 
is  evidence  of  a  üurrowness  of  significance,  a  limited  import- 
ance.  Such  special  features  of  a  style  should  nd  be  put 
forward  in  a  way  to  obscure  facts  and  relations  of  wider  and 
more  vital  interest.  The  student  aims  primarily  to  gain 
some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  Euphuism  aftected  the  deveh)p- 
ment  of  English  prose.  Of  first  importance  to  him  is  the 
simple  fact  that  the  Euphuist  made  constant  and  conscious 
use  of  clear-cut  antithesis  and  parallelism .  not  that  he  was 
fond  of  a  particular  artificial  form ;  he  deals  with  the  fact 
that  alliteration  is  used  in  Euphuistic  prose  in  many  forms 
for  certain  definite  purposes,  not  simply  that  a  particular 
form  was  applied  for  a  particular  purpose.  Such  limiting  of 
the  attention  to  special  features  may  lead  to  serious  error. 
It  will  become  piain  as  we  proceed  that  had  we  omitted  to 
take  into  account  Lyly's  use  of  simple  alliteration  and 
the  extent  of  it,  his  use  of  the  continuous  form  for  em- 
phasis,  and  of  the  transverse  form  for  euphony,  the  neglect 
would  have  stultiiied  any  conclusions  of  au  historical  uature 
with  regard  to  the  presence  of  alliteration  in  his  prose  and 
the  origin  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  there  used. 

Our  list  presents  all  typical  forms  without  prejudice  in 
favor  of  any  particular  form  whose  peculiarity  renders  it  pro- 
minent, and  gives  some  sample  of  the  complicated  and  intri- 
cate  structures  frequently  discoverable.  The  facts  therefrom 
gathered  are  briefly  these. 

Lyly  uses  two  piain  forms,  simple  and  transverse,  and 
for  two  purposes.  for  ornament  or  euphony,  and  for  giving 
special  emphasis  to  parallelistic  or  antithetical  balance. 
Either  form   is    used  for   either  purpose.     Questioniug  which 
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use  was  the  simpler  and  more  natural,  i.  e.  which  came  con- 
sciously  or  unconscionsly  more  readilj  to  band,  we  find  evi- 
dence  in  favor  of  the  etiphonic.  Single  letter  sequence,  i.  e. 
ordinary  continuons  alliteration,  appears  constantly  npart  from 
Word-  or  clause-balauce ,  —  ofteu  also  rims  irregularly 
through  botli  members  of  antitlietical  clauses.  Purely  eu- 
phouic  alliteration  is  used  with  careless  freedom  in  coni- 
plex  irregularity  witbiu  balanced  antithetical  or  parallelistic 
members  in  a  way  tliat  obscures  and  blurs  what  had  eise  been 
a  markedly  effective  use  of  tbe  transverse  form, 

Next  considering  quantitative  relations,  we  find  alliter- 
ation everywh«re  present  throughout  the  original  portions  ^) 
of  the  book,  in  practically  constant  quantitv.  Everywhere 
too,  its  use  for  both  purposes  —  for  euphony  and  for  empha- 
sis.  As  regards  use  of  form  with  relation  to  purpose,  —  for 
euphony,  simple  alliteration  is  generally  employed;  cases  of 
transverse  occur,  but  not  frequently.  Again  for  balance- 
marking,  for  emphasis,  simple  alliteration  is  far  more  fre- 
quently used.  either  in  the  form  of  a  single  letter's  marking 
a  Single  word-balance,  or  running  regularly  through  balanced 
members,  or  of  balanced  sequences  formed  of  dift'erent  letters. 
The  transverse  form  is  much  less  used,  though  it  makes  it- 
self  prominent  because  of  its  peculiarity.  This  fact  is  to  be 
marked  because  of  the  exclusive  importance  ascribed  to  that 
form  by  Landmann.  There  is  irregularity  moreover  in  the  extent 
of  its  use.  One  or  two  cases  appear  regularly  per  page  for 
some  time,  and  tlien  suddenly  foUow  a  number  in  close  suc- 
cession  —  as  on  p.  64,  three  in  6  lines,  on  p.  65,  three,  p.  67 
three,  p.  106  nine,  pp.  204 — 205,  eight.  In  Euphues  and  bis 
England  there  are  pages  together  where  no  case  occurs,  but 
when  one  makes  its  appearance,  two  or  more  are  sure  to  be 
found  in  close  proximity.  This  seems  to  indicate  how  me- 
chanical  a  matter  its  use  for  this  purpose  was.  "While  Lyly 
commonly,  constantly,  and  we  believe  imconsciously  used  the 


*)  There  is  much  less  in  the  Euphues  and  his  Ephoebus  (in  great 
part  translated  from  Plutarch),  and  in  the  Euphues  and  Atheos,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  quotations  from  the  Scriptures. 
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ordinary  coutinuous  forms,  lie  seems  only  suddeuly  and  every 
now  and  then  to  have  bethought  himself  of  the  transverse 
form,  and  proceeded  to  manufacture  two  or  tbree  exanii)les  of 
it.  Moreover  the  more  notable  groiips  appear  at  marked  and 
special  places,  e.  g,  the  opening  of  the  ^'cooliug  Garde'"  ^]  and 
in  the  prefatory  epistles,  -) 

Let    US    glance  for    a  monient  at  a   scheme  showing   to 
what  extent  Lvlv  availed  himself  of  bis  varioiis  devices. 


Simple  All. 

Or-   !   Bal- 
nam.     ance 

Trans. 
All. 

Cons. 

An- 
nom. 

Repet. 

Rime    Pages 

Euphues 

935    1    668 

1    241 

114 

44 

24 

20        117 

E.  and  his  Engl. 

1196      795 

112 

48 

24 

38 

9         268 

Here  is  a  pointed  luoral.  Of  simple  alliteration  as 
against  transverse,  we  have  1603  cases  to  241.  In  fact,  sim})le 
alliteration  for  ornament  by  itself  almost  equals  all  the  rest 
put  together ;  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  cases 
of  cousonance  and  annomination  are  ornamental.  A  glance 
at  the  figures  for  Euphues  and  his  England  still  furtber 
emphasises  these  results.  Note  also,  with  twice  as  many 
pages,  the  marked  decrease  in  the  use  of  these  devices. 


Prepared  now  to  consider  the  subject  in  its  historical 
relations,  we  must  necessarily  set  ourselves  at  once  at  vari- 
ance  with  Landmann  in  more  than  one  regard.  The  chapter 
in  which  he  handles  the  matter  opens  with  the  words  '■^) :  "So 
also  alliteration  in  and  for  itself  does  not  form  a  characteristic 
feature  of  Eupbuism,  It  was  present  in  complete  form  in  an- 
tecedent  prose  and  verse'".  In  pruof  he  quotes  Surrey,  Wyatt 
and  various  autbors  inTotteVsMiscellany,  refers  to  Churchyard, 


1)  p.  106. 

2)  p.  204. 

")  Landmann.  Diss.  p.  53:  „Ebenso  macht  die  Alliteration  an  und 
für  sich  kein  Merkmal  des  Euphuismus  aus.  Dieselbe  ist  in  der  voraus- 
gehenden und  gleichzeitigen  Poesie  und  Prosa  vollständig  vorhanden." 
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Gascoygne,  Turbervile,  gives  a  citatiou  from  Puttenhani  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  alliteration  in  verse,  one  from  AVebbe 
with  regard  to  the  "ragged  Rhymers"  who  ''hunt  the  Letter", 
and  two  from  Sidney,  —  one  the  oft-quoted  passage  from 
the  '^Defeuce  of  Poesie"*,  and  the  other  from  '"Astrophel  and 
SteUa"'  concerning  the  abuse  of  alliteration  and  borrowing 
from  Petrarch.  These  he  gives  and  nothing  more  —  and 
then  closes  as  follows ') :  "'The  above  cited  examples  may 
serve  to  show  us  that  alliteration  was  a  perfectly  common 
and  general  ornament  of  English  diction  in  Lyly's  time, 
and  that  it  was  not  Lyly  who  brought  it  into  Euphiiism". 
In  point  of  fact,  the  chapter,  though  entitled-):  "Upon  Alht- 
eration  in  Antecedent  and  Contemporaneous  Prose  and 
Verse"  contains  absolutely  nothing  with  regard  to  antecedent 
prose.  The  examples  of  alliteration  given  are  all  from  the 
poets,  and  the  Single  quotation  which  refers  to  prose  —  that 
from  Sidney  —  was  undoubtedly  aimed  at  Lyly  in  particular 
and  bis  followers  in  general.  In  a  word  the  chapter  in  no 
sense  fulfils  what  its  title  promises. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  and  it  is  one 
worth  the  bringing  out,  that  while  Lyly  certainly  did  not 
first  introduce  alliteration  into  Euphuistic  prose,  there  was, 
before  the  setting  in  of  the  Guevaristic  influence,  no  definite,  '^ 
general,  conscious  use  of  it  in  prose  or  any  sign  of  a  ten- 
dency  upon  the  part  of  prose-writers  to  transfer  its  use  from 
verse.  It  is  when  Berners  and  Bryan  turn  to  Guevara  in 
wondering  admiration  of  his  ornate  and  exalted  style  that 
the  first  traces  of  such  a  teudency  make  their  appearance. 
But  in  Berners,  the  alliteration  is  inconsiderable  in  amount.- 
AVith  North,  we  begin  to  find  it  in  some  quantity,  but  his 
use  of  it  is    not   comparable    to  Lyly's  ^)    —   in  one  or  two 


')  Ib.  p.  59:  „Die  oben  citierten  Beispiele  mögen  uns  zeigen,  dass 
Alliteration  eine  ganz  gewöhnliche  Zierde  der  damaligen  englischen 
Diktion  war,  und  dass  es  nicht  Lyly  ist,  der  sie  im  Euphuismus  ein- 
führte." 

^)  Ib.  p.  53:  „Ueber  die  Alliteration  in  der  vorausgehenden  und 
gleichzeitigen  Poesie  und  Prosa." 

'    Landmann,   Euphues,  Introduction  p.  XVII:  "His  style  exhibits 
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special  points  qualitatively,  perhaps,  but  not  quantitatively. 
Petty's  work  is  liowever  quite  comparable  with  Lyly's,  ^) 
For  one  reason  or  another  a  development  of  tliis  special 
feature  had  taken  place.  If  we  wish  to  appreciate  liow  great 
this  was.  we  may  compare  Elyot  with  Lyly.  The  one  makes 
no  use  of  alliteration,  the  other  riins  to  moiistrous  excess 
both  in  extent  of  its  use  and  in  the  elaborateness  of  the 
fonns  he  employs. 

But  in  noticing  the  fact  of  this  development  we  must 
not  be  distracted  from  the  maiu  point.  The  hrst  geueral 
common  use  of  alliteration  in  English  prose  was  due  to  the 
Guevarists,  or  early  Euphuists,  This  point  established,  the 
question  rises  —  how  came  this  and  why? 

The  simple  reply  is  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  at 
the  very  time  when  the  Guevaristic  cultus  was  growing  into 
the  more  definite  form  of  Euphuism,  alliteration  had  just 
made  a  suddeu  reappearance  in  fresh  vigor  in  Eoglish  verse. 

But  how  then  is  the  transfeience  of  its  use  to  prose  to 
be  accounted  for,  a  thiug  which  had  never'-)  betöre  taken  place? 
Briefly,  in  this  way.  Alliteration  had  in  earlier  times  been 
the  ]jeculiar  property  of  verse,  because  it  had  exercised 
therein  a  peculiar  function  —  that  of  beginning  rime  to 
mark  the  beat,  But  this  its  renascence  was  due  to  a 
recognition  of  its  euphonic  value  only.  Never  before  had  its 
original  function  been  quite  forgotten,  even  in  the  15th  Cen- 
tury.     There  was   now   nothing    to   prevent    the  transference 


to  a  much  higher  degree  than  ßerners'  the  specific  elements  of  Guevarisra 
and  Euphuism,  viz:  parison,  antithesis,  and  above  all  transverse  allite- 
ration."    Regarding  his  transverse  alliteration  we  shall  speak  later. 

')  Cf.  Landmann:  Euphues;  Ivoeppel:  Stud.  z.  Geschichte  d.  ital. 
Novelle,  p.  26. 

^)  This  "never",  we  hope,  can  justify  itself.  Lyly's  prose  is  prose; 
^Ifric's  inclines  towards  being  verse.  He  breaks  the  law  of  allite- 
ration of  his  time,  only  as  he  breaks  the  rhythmical.  And  when  we 
meet  such  phrasing  as  this  (Gerefa,  3):  "Ac  he  mot  a>gder  witan  ge 
leesse  ge  mare,  ge  betere  ge  mcetre,  daes  de  to  tune  belimpd,  ge  on 
tune  ge  on  dune,  ge  on  M;uda  ge  on  tfsetere,  ge  on  felda  ge  on  fälde, 
ge  inne  ge  ute",  we  recognise  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  jingling  for- 
mula,  not  with  prose.     See  the  Appendix  on  Dan  Michel. 
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of  its  use  to  prose  —  a  prose,  moreover,  predisposed  in  eveiy 
way  towards  the  employmeut  of  devices  of  precisely  this 
character. 

This  is  why  we  have  been  at  ]mins  to  lay  emphasis  upon 
Lyly's  purely  euphouic  use  of  alliteration.  Particularly  we 
now  draw  attention  to  an  exceedingly  iraportaut  point  which 
oiir  list  of  exaniples  illustrates  —  tbe  fact  that  Lyly  iises 
transverse  alliteration,  as  well  as  simple,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
euphony.  Here  we  must  take  notice  that  AVeymouth  and 
Tiandraann  ')  are  entirely  mistaken  in  treating  the  transverse 
form  as  something  entirely  new  and  stränge.  Landmanu 
distinctly  states  this  to  be  the  case  and  is  evidently  under 
the  Impression  that  coutinuous  alliteration  only  is  to  be  found 
in  Surrey  and  Wyatt  and  their  fellows ;  this  despite  the  fact 
that  he  by  chance  quotes  a  poem  of  Surrey's  in  which  a  case 
of  transverse  occurs.  -)  The  truth  is,  transverse  alliteration 
appears  quite  commonly  in  early  English  ^),  frequently  in 
verse  of  the  16th  Century,  as  we  shall  see,  and  in  fact  con- 
stautly  in  the  same  way  in  the  verse  of  today.  The  extent 
of  its  use  as  compared  with  that  of  the  simple  form  is  of 
course  not  great  —  but  this  is  precisely  what  should  be  the 
case,  if  w^e  are  to  establish  che  fact  of  a  likeuess  betweeu 
Lyly's  use  of  alliteration  and  that  of  the  poets.  The  ratio 
of  the  extent  of  Lyly's  use  of  transverse  alliteration  for 
euphonic  purposes  to  that  of  bis  use  of  the  simple,  continuous 
form,  is  one  exceedingly  small  and  quite  comparable  to  a 
similar  ratio  obtained  by  au  examination  of  the  w^ork  of  the 
Petrarchists. 

So   far  the  resemblance   holds  good   between  the  use  of 


^)  Morley  follows  them  in  this  notion,  English  Writers,  VIII, 
p.  319. 

^)  Diss.  p.  53:  -'The  adder  all  her  sloughe,  awaye  she  slinges", 
see  Arber's  Tottel's  3Iiscellany.  p.  4. 

*)  See  Schipper:  Englische  Metrik,  passim.  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge  was  perhaps  the  tirst  to  point  out  a  case  of  transverse,  in  a  lec- 
ture  delivered  February  3,  1818.  His  example  is  from  Spenser:  -'And 
on  the  grasse  her  (iaintie  Zimbs  did  iay",  see  Notes  and  Lectures  upon 
Shakspeare  &c.,  II,  p.  32. 

Münchener  Beiträge  z.  romanischen  u.  engl.  Philologie.   VII.  O 
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alliteration  in  Euphuistic  prose  and  in  contemporary  verse  — - 
that  is  so  far  as  regards  its  iise  for  eupbouy.  But  we  have 
now  to  deal  witli  another  use  of  alliteration  whicli  appears 
comparatively  rarely  in  verse.  This  is  that  use  wliich  so 
entirely  absorbed  Landmann's  attention.  "It  is",  he  says,  ^) 
"all  the  more  incorrect  to  speak  of  simple  alliteration  as  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Euphnism,  precisely  because 
Lyly  made  use  of  it  in  a  wholly  peculiar  way.  It  is  with 
bim,  as  we  liave  seen,  only  a  means  wbereby  to  accentuate 
word-balance  in  parallel  or  antithetical  sentences''.  The 
errors  involved  by  implication  in  tbese  -Statements  stand  al- 
ready  corrected.  We  take  Laudma nn  to  mean  that  he  con- 
siders  this  particular  use  of  alliteration  to  be  the  peculiar 
feature  —  not  the  form  itself.  If  this  be  bis  meaniug,  he 
obscures  it  later.  We  find  bim  saying  -)  tbat  Lyly  applies 
alliteration  "in  a  very  peculiar  way"",  and  when  Schwan^) 
criticised  bim  to  the  effect  that  tbere  was  nothing  peculiar 
about  it  since  Lyly  used  alliteration  like  others  to  mark 
particular  words,  Landmann  answered*):  "I  think  Dr.  Schwan 
was  mistaken  in  correcting  me  . .  .  Dr.  Schwan  certainly  knows 
what  the  original  use  of  alliteration  was  that  the  same  letter 
runs  on  in  one  line  or  clause  :  e.  g.  f — f — f — f:  1 — 1 — 1 — 1. 
But  here  we  have  f— 1— g— m:  f  — 1— g — m  and  this  is  to 
my  thinking  peculiar  and  artificial"".  Here  Landmann  plainly 
defines  bis  use  of  the  word  "peculiar"*  in  the  first  citatiou  as 
referring  to  the  cbaracter  of  tbe  transverse  form  itself  and 
wbat  he  considered  to  be  its  novelty  and  strangeuess,  rather 
than  to  the  cbaracter  of  its  application. 


')  Diss.  p.  60:  „Es  ist  um  so  unkorrekter,  die  einfache  Allite- 
ration ein  spezifisches  Merkmal  des  Euphuismus  zu  nennen,  da  Lylj' 
gerade  von  ihr  einen  ganz  eigentümlichen  tirebrauch  machte.  Sie  ist 
ihm,  wie  wir  oben  gesehen  haben,  nur  ein  Mittel,  korrespondierende 
Wörter  in  verschiedenen  parallelen  oder  antithetischen  Sätzen  zu 
pointieren". 

'-')  Trans,  of  the  New  Sh.  Soc.  p.  250      Cf.  also  p.  o9,  Note  1. 

*)  In  Engl.  Stud.  VI,  p.  103:  „Er  brauchte  sie  so  wie  andere 
auch,  um  bestimmte  Worte  zu  markieren". 

*)  Euphues :  Introduction,  p.  XV,  Note. 
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It  is  however  not  the  form  which  is  j)eculiar  and  novel, 
but  the  application;  tliis  it  is  which  deinands  explauation. 
And  it"  in  beginning  our  search  for  such  an  exphmation,  we 
recall  Schwan's  reniark  that  Lvly  eraph^yed  alliteration  like 
others  to  mark  particuhir  words,  the  fact  that  he  is  at  once 
riglit  and  wrong  serves  to  define  just  what  the  difficulty  is 
with  Avhich  we  have  to  deal.  Right  he  certainly  is,  in  that 
he  practically  asserts  that  alliteration  lends  itself  readily  as 
a  means  whereby  particular  words  may  be  marked,  picked 
out,  distinguished.  Wrong  he  is  no  less  in  dismissing  the 
matter  so  lightly  —  we  have  here  to  explain  not  the  possi- 
bility  of  the  application  of  alliteration  for  a  new  purpose,  but 
the  fact  of  its  very  orderly  and  systematic  use  in  certain 
forms  of  special  fitness  for  the  end  in  view. 

As  to  the  mere  question  what  suggested  the  end  in  view, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty.  As  Landmann  pointed 
out,  Guevara  often  marked  the  balanced  words  in  liis  parisonic 
co-ordiuates  by  consonance  and  rime.  The  Euphuist  not 
only  imitated  bis  use  of  these  devices,  but  added  thereto  the 
native  English  device  of  alliteration.  This  presupposes  of 
course  a  tendency  of  some  kind  to  its  use ;  such  there  was, 
as  we  have  shown,  in  consequence  of  its  revival  for  euphonic 
effect  in  verse.  The  Euphuist  also  constantly  employed  it 
for  euphony.  Bat  when  he  employed  it  in  the  new  relation 
we  are  considering,  it  was  with  a  conscious  art  and  care- 
fulnesss  —  something  quite  apart  from  the  unconscious  free- 
dom,  the  fatal  facility  with  which  he  employed  it  for  eu- 
phony. This  exhibits  itself  in  the  forms  he  uses.  It  is  the 
genesis  of  these  with  which  we  must  concern  ourselves. 
Had  alliteration  ever  been  used  before  as  the  Euphuist 
iised  it  —  or  in  a  way  that  would  lead  naturally  to  such 
use  —  had  there  ever  been  before,  indeed,  careful  employ- 
nient  of  particular  forms,  fitted  for  a  particular  purpose  in 
band  ? 

The  aim  of  the  Euphuist  was  as  we  saw  to  give  distinc- 
tion  to  his  word-balances  (one  or  more)  in  order  to  further 
emphasise  clause  or  sentence-balance.  Let  us  first  enumer- 
ate  the   forms  he  used  for  this  purpose:    —    (1)  single  word 

5* 
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balance,  marked  by  Single  letter;  (2) » single  letter  runuing 
through  balanced  clauses  or  sentences,  inarking  particular 
'  worcis  in  balance ;  (3)  balanced  sequences  each  of  a  different 
Jetter  (aaa.  bbb);  (4)  tlie  transverse,  (abc.  abc),  and  finally 
j  |5)  tlie  interesting  reverse-transverse  (abc.  cba.)  of  whicliprevi- 
busly  no  notice  has  been  taken.  in  spite  of  the  exclusive  at- 
tention paid  to  the  transverse .  of  which  it  is  a  variant.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  how  owing  to  special  titness ,  the  trans- 
verse form  thoilgh  still  less  used  than  the  simple,  is  lifted 
from  the  hurable  position  it  holds  when  euphouy  is  in  question 
and  is  made  to  play  a  marked  and  prominent  part. 
j  Three  possibilities  now  present  themselves  when  we  seek 
!to  explain  the  iise  of  these  forms.  And  first  let  iis  see 
whether  jjerhaps  the  early  Euphuists  defiuitely  copied  in  allit- 
eration  Guevara's  iise  of  consonance  and  rime. 

Our  interest  in  this  hypothesis  is  heightened  by  discov- 
ering  in  Guevara  the  occasional  use  of  what  appears  to  be 
transverse  consonance.  This  appears  in  two  of  the  examples 
Landmann  ^)  gives :  "que  antes  no  suffriesse  una  pedr«t/a 
en  la  cabeca  que  no  una  cuchilada  en  la  f^m«" ;  "Ellos  tra- 
hsijando  de  las  servir\  if  ellas  no  vthnrnndo  de  ser  tv'stas". 
Have  we  here  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  transverse  allit- 
eration?  North,  we  find,  trauslates  the  first  case  by  marking 
a  Single  word-balance :  "but  had  rather  suffer  a  hlow  on 
the  head  with  a  stone  than  a  hloi  in  their  good  name  with 
an  evill  tongue".     The  second  is  not  translated. 

If  now  we  were  to  accept  it  as  likely  that  Guevara's 
transverse  consonance  brought  about  the  use  of  an  allitera- 
tive counterpart,  we  should  still  have  to  explain  why  this  so 
readily  took  place.  Are  we  to  believe  that  an  entirely  new 
form  of  alliteration,  as  Landmann  considers  it,  won  its  way 
on  its  own  merits?  In  any  case  could  we  similarly  explain 
the  use  of  other  forms — balanced  sequences  for  instance?  Let 
US  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  facts. 

Elyot,  who,  it  will  be  remembered.  came  so  immediately 


^)  Euphues:  Introduction,  p.  XIX,  V. 
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imder  the  intiiience  of  Guevara,  ^)  shows  iio  inclination  to 
imitate  his  methods.  lu  Berners  the  alliteration  is~  practic- 
ally  nil  —  what  little  use  there  is  of  it  is  euphonic.  North 
however  requires  doser  attention.  Euphonie  alliteration 
appears  in  some  quautity,  -)  but  apart  froni  this  he  evidently 
clearly  appreciates  the  possibility  of  its  being  used,  like  con- 
sonance,  in  his  Originals,  for  the  nmrking  of  balance.  He  uses 
consonance  not  infrequently/')  but  also  here  and  there  we 
discover  as  in  the  example  above,  the  marking  by  alliteration 
of  a  Single  balance  *)  —  also  occasionally  the  use  of  annom- 
ination ,  ^)  repetition ,  ®)  and  rime.  ')  But  his  use  of  these 
devices  is  by  no  means  commensurate  to  his  use  of  parison. 
He  employs  them  only  as  occasional  resources,  They  may  be 
regarded  as  features  of  his  style,  only  because  their  use  Avas 
plainly  not  matter  of  accident.  Still  more  infrequent  is  the 
transverse  form,  One  must  be  at  real  pains  to  discover  an 
example  —  still  more  a  marked  and  pure  example  such  as 
are  so  common  in  Lyly,  The  first  we  give  below  is  the  single 
one  we   discover,  ^)     When  Landmann    says    that   North    ex- 


')  See  Landmann:  Diss.  p.  62, 

-)  Dial  of  Princes  ("The  dedicatoire  epistle"):  —  "at  this  p-esent 
be  much  jjrofited",  "most  ^rofonde  and  ^^leasaunt'" ;  ("The  generali 
Prologue"):  "For  to  give  eounsel  I  confesse  I  have  no  credite". 

*)  Ib.  ("The  dedicatoire  epistle"):  —  "The  omnipotenctc  of  God. 
the  frailties  of  men,  the  inconstancie  of  fortune,  the  vanitie  of  this 
World,  the  miserie  of  this  life";  ("Author's  Prologue"):  —  "They  shal  never 
winne  honowr,  but  when  they  use  to  recover  slaunde»'",  (so  also  "pre- 
decessoit?-s-successottrs*' ;  "absejjce-presence"). 

^)  Ib.  ("The  generali  Prologue") :  —  I  direct  my  writing  unto  those 
which  embrace  vertue  and  not  unto  such  as  are  borne  always  with 
i;ice";  (so  also  "Princes-^jeople,  rich-religious") ;  "right  worthy  to  re- 
member  and  also  pleasaunt  to  reade'";  Fol.  68:  "become  as  dry  and 
/bule  as  before  they  were  /reshe  and  /aire"'.  Ib. :  "to  condempne  mj- 
boldnes,  and  not  to  coraende  my  enterprise". 

*)  Fol.  3:  —  "lavish  of  words,  and  scant  of  retvardes'\ 

*)  ("The  generali  Prologue"):  "Sithe  then  the  estate  of  Princes  is 
greater  then  all,  that  he  may  be  more  then  all,  is  more  of  value  the7i 
all,  upholdeth  more  then  all". 

')  Ib.  "And  let  no  man  say  I  would  and  cannot  be  good". 

*)  Ib.  ("The  generali  Prologue"):  —  "For  heaven  is  not  iurnished 
but  with  good  dedes,    and    hell    is    not    replenished   but    with  evil  de- 
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ceeded  Berners  "above  all*'  in  the  use  of  -'transverse  alliter- 
ation",  he  gives,  while  stating  a  truth,  a  decidedly  wrong 
impressiou  as  to  the  extent  of  North's  nse  of  it. 

North  in  brief  appreciated  the  eifectiveness  of  alliteration 
as  a  means  to  mark  balauce  and  occasionally  employed  it, 
but  in  no  systematic  way.  There  was  no  carefiil  following 
of  Guevara's  consonance  iu  the  original  or  the  Freuch  trans- 
lation.  Indeed  there  is  no  systematic  use  of  that  device  at 
all.  It  is  a  questiou  in  fact  how  offen  his  use  of  it  was 
deiinitely  intentional.  His  consonance  is  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  cases  consonance  of  eudings.  and  that,  eveu  in 
English,  much  more  in  Freuch  and  Spanish,  is  a  necessary 
result  of  the  use  of  parison. 

We  pass  then  to  a  second  possibility.  Given  that  the 
end  to  be  attained  was  suggested  by  Guevara  and  that  the 
use  of  alliteration  came  as  a  result  of  its  natural  fitness.  was 
it  not  in  natural  course  of  development  by  ])rocess  of  inven- 
tion  and  gradual  acceptance  that  various  forms  came  into 
use  ? 

But  do  we  need  to  predicate  the  existence  of  such  an 
independent  development  —  in  other  words,  if  the  use  of 
alliteration  was  transferred  from  verse.  may  it  not  possibly 
have  been  used  in  verse  in  a  way  that  rendered  the  transfer 
natural  —  furthermore,  may  not  the  forms  we  hnd  used  in 
prose  have  been  derived  ivom  or  suggested  by  forms  used  in 
verse?  Inany  case  why  was  not  the  translator  content  to  mark 
his  balances  by  rime  and  consonance  like  his  master? 

The  consideration  of  this  third  possibility  will,  as  we 
shall  see,  niake  it  clear  in  more  than  a  general  way  why  it 
was  natural  and  easy  for  the  English  author  to  turn  to  the 
aid  of  alliteration.  For  so  far  as  the  matter  of  form  is 
concerned,  there  is  not  a  single  marked  form  in  Euphuistic 
prose.  of  which  use  is  not  made  in  verse  prior  and  contem- 
porary  —  the  continuous,  the  balanced  sequence,   the   trans- 


sires";  "For  even  as  by  the  j^ard  lyard?]  the  marchante  measureth 
al  his  lüare;  so  by  the  life  of  the  Prince  is  measured  the  whole  com- 
mon iceale";  Fol.  68:  "'Mother  of  many  rices  and  the  hinderer  of  all 
vertues". 
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verse,  the  reverse  transverse;  indeed,  as  a  glance  at  cur  list 
of  examples  will  sliow,  there  is  not  a  single  artifice  iised  in 
verse  of  an  alliterative  character,  of  which  the  Euplmist  has 
not  availed  himself.  ^)  ßut  it  is  soniething  more  that  we  look 
for.  We  are  not  to  be  satisiied  witli  a  bare  comparison  of 
forms.  with  merely  looking  for  and  finding  in  the  verse  of 
the  time  alliterative  structures  accnrately  correspoudiug  to 
the  Euphnistic.  What  we  look  for  is  a  use  of  alliteration 
such  as  will  explain  why  it  was  employed  for  a  certain  de- 
finite  purpose  in  Euphnistic  prose  and  particularly  in  certain 
forms. 

First  le't  us  take  the  single  word-balance  —  cau  we  find 
in  verse  of  the  period  cases  where  the  use  of  devices  turning 
on  souud-likeness  distinctly  serve  to  emphasise  a  logical 
relation  of  antithesis  or  parallelism  between  balanced  words? 
Turning  to  Tottel's  Miscellany,  -)  we  find  such  and  in  number 
—  we  note  the  following  quite  at  random : 

"By  upright  dole,  and  miich  avaijUmj  deed",  p.  106. 
"i.s  icell  to  ivish  and  ivell  to  will",  p.  129. 
^'I  toke  no  liede  to  tauntes,  nor  tot/es",  p.  133. 
^'Both  lives  and  laives  are  notv  forgot",  p.  142. 
^'It  is  my  salve,  and  ehe  my  mre",  p.  223. 
^'The  fier  ....  Ma>/  hurt  and  heale',  ib. 
.   ''Both  of  tJielr  blisse  and  of  their  bale",  p.  231. 

"/  soire  the  sede,  they  reape  the  corne, 

1  iraste,  they  tvinne,  1  draic,  they  drive, 

Their's  is  the  thanke,  mine  is  the  skorne. 

I  sehe,  they  spede,  in  icaste  my  winde  is  ivorne. 

I  gape,  they  ff  et,  and  gredely  I  snatch: 

Till  umrse  I  spede,  the  lenyer  1  ivatch. 

I  fast,  they  fede",  p.  61. 


*)  E.  g.  in  particular,  annomination,  found  so  constantly  in  EngUsh 
verse.     It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  suggest  how  often  parison  itself  is 
made  use  of  in  verse.  For  its  extravagant  use  see  Hoffmannswaldau,  cf. 
Jellinek:  Vierteljahrs.  IV,  S.  1. 
^)  Arber's  Reprint. 
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Or  see  Tusser  i)  (1557): 

^'Be  ivilfnÜ  fo  kill  and  unshilfull  to  store'\ 
Or  the  "Paradyse  of  Davnty  Devises'"  -)  (1576) : 

^^Comupiscence  inflames  and  lusts  my  llmbs  infect". 

Or.  to  mention  two  older  puets,  Dunbar.  ^)  "The  Lament  for 
the  Makaris.     Qiiheu  he  was  Siek"" : 

^'Non  sound,  non  seil-''; 

''Of  Discretiou  in  Giving"  :  ^) 

"Sonie  (jives  for  merit  and  some  for  meeds 
Some  (jivcs  for  thank,  and  some  for  threat 
Some  (jives  monei/  and  some  gives  nieat". 

Aud  Occleve  ^)  in  his  "De  Regimine  Principum" : 

"Sijmple  Is  nuj  (josfe  and  scars  mij  letterure". 

In  these  cases.  few  among  many,  as  every  reader  will 
in  a  momeut  recognise  —  alliteration  numistakably  emphasises 
an  antithetical  or  parallelistic  relation. 

We  mar  now  select  a  few  cases  ^)  where  continuous 
alliteration  serves  to  emphasise  balance : 

"They  eat  the  hony,  I  hold  the  liyve' ,   p.  61. 
"itfi/  pleasiire  ixtst,  my  present  pain\  p.  74, 

" Faith  sacred,  sound ^  sincere: 

A  modest  inaydens  mood",  p.   104. 

''Witj  ivisdom,  icdl,  ivoord,  ivork,   and  all  I  iceen,  p.  105. 

''The  present  jjang es,  and  paynfull playes  forepast'',  p.  129. 

"/  kneiv  no  sorrow,  sigh,  nor  smart",  p.  145. 

''And  frendship  niay  not  faile  n-hen  faithfulnesse  is  founde 


*)  British  Bibliograpber,  III,  p.  11. 
•-)  Ib.  p.  114. 

»)  Ward's  English  Poets,  I,  p.  157. 
■*)  Chambers'  Cyclopgedia,  I,  p.  43. 
")  Ward's  English  Poets,  I,  p.  127. 
«)  Tottel's  Miscellany. 
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"And  faitlifuUnesse  is  ful  of  friite,  and  fruteftd  thinges  he 

sounde, 
And  sound  is  good  at  proufe,  and  proufe  is  prince  of  praise, 
And  jyrecious  2yycifse  is  such  a  pearle  as  seldome  ner  decayes" , 
'  p.  1()8. 

Let  US  turu  now  to  the  use  of  balanced  sequences.  The 
frequent  employment  of  tliis  form  iu  long-line  metres  —  a  se- 
queiice  appeuriug  in  each  lialf-line  —  seems  quite  sufficient 
to  liave  led  to  its  ready,  use,  when  parallelism  or  autithesis 
was  to  be  marked.  In  our  examples,  we  give  precedence  as 
usual  to  Tottel's  Miscellauy :  — 

"Each  care  decayes  and  yef  my  soroir  springes",  p.  5. 
"Daungerous  to  delc  uifh,  vaine,  of  none  availe",  p.  10. 
"The  oke  shall  olives  bear:  the  lamh,  the  Hon  frag" ,  p.  96. 
"As  life  or  lands:  as  frends  or  frutes",  p.  128. 

"My  lustes  they  do  me  leeve, 

My  fansies  all  be  fledde",  p.  173. 
"Graff'e  ivithouten  grothe  and  cause  of  carefulnesse'\  p.  179. 
"You   thaf  in  play  pernse  my  plaint,   and  veade  in  rime  the 

sniarf.  p.  229. 
"The  seale  and  signe  of  love,  the  key  of  trouth   and  trust'\ 

p.  242. 
"  Hardy  is  happy  and  rideth  most, 
Wilfidl  is  tritlesse,  and  careth  not'',  p.  244. 
"Froxa  lyanges  of  plaint  to  fits  of  fume'',  p.  251. 

Turning  now  to  otlier  sources :  — 

"To  foolish  fond  conceytes,  to  pleasures  lyoysoned  sap".  ^) 
"0  foode  of  filthy  icoorme,  oh  lumpe  of  loathsome  clay".^) 
"Not  happy  happe,  but  froivarde  fate".  ^) 

"With  hurt  to  heale  .  ,  . 

"With  losse  to  laugh  .  .  ."  ^) 


')  Brit.  Bibl.  III  Paradyae:  no  pflge  »iven:  "Trans,  of  the  blessed 
St,  Barnard's  vision". 

")  Ib.  opposite  Fol.  I. 
')  Ib.  p.  11. 
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''The  tricklying  teures  .  .  . 

The  secret  sighs  .  .  . 

The  iwesent  pahws  .  .  ."  ^) 

''The  ryvers  rowth,  the  rraters  ivan'".  -) 
"King  James  the  First,  the  'patroun  of  prudence, 
Gern  of  inf/yne  and  jyehil  of  potycie".  ^) 

We  will  acconl  all  the  above  examples  their  proper 
significance,  oxAx.  if  we  recall  a  point  upon  which  we  were 
careful  to  lay  particular  stress,  —  namely  that  Lyly  makes 
more  frequent  iise  of  simple  or  continuous  alliteration  than 
of  the  transverse.  To  this  form  we  now  turn,  hardly  expecting 
to  find  examples  hing  so  ready  to  the  hand.  Undoubtedly, 
we  shoiüd  think,  considerable  ingenuity  would  be  required, 
if  a  versifier  aimed  consciously  at  its  constaut  nse.  Here  of 
course  we  do  not  refer  to  its  euphonic  use.  Exam[)les  of 
that  are  common  enough,  the  nse  of  alliteration  so  readily 
becomes  secoud  nature  that  its  user  bv  habit  holds  in  bis 
ear  the  salient  consonant-sounds  he  has  just  used  and  repeats 
them,  generally  single  letters  in  succession,  ofteii  however  two 
or  more  in  alternating  or  transverse  combinations.  To  this 
we  do  not  refer.  We  mean  as  betöre  the  adaptatiou  of  this 
transverse  form  to  point  antithesis  or  parallelism.  And  con- 
sidering  the  nature  of  this  use  in  relatiou  to  the  exigencies 
of  verse,  it  is  surprising  how  readily  examples  are  hit  upon : 

"Wiff  f'ed    ivith  Pallas  food   divine\    will,  led  with 

lovdg  lorc",  p.  104.*) 
"For  riehes  hates  to  he  content: 
Rule  is  enmy  to  quietnesse" ,  p.  129. 
"Nor  f/ctsyng  in  an  open  strete, 
Nor  (fuddyng  as  a  strai/",  p.  163. 
"Loe  here  the  bared  scull 
By  whose  halde  signe  1  knoiv",  p.  174. 


')  Ib.  p.  75. 

2)  Ward's  English  Poets,   I.  Skelton,  p.  186. 

*)  Ib.  Lyndesay,  p.  198. 

*)  Tottei's  Miscellany. 
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^'To  trust  the  fai/ued  face,  to  nie  on  forced  teares, 

To  credit  finehj  forcjed  tales'\  p.  215. 

"Äo  swete  a  wujht,  so  sad  and  wise",  p.  221. 

'^For  hoping  to  tnahe,  lead  thou  happen  to  marre"  ^) 

^'The  pivfit  (s  tnickell,  the  pleasiire  is  nintcJi\  =^) 

^'l^ot  passed  wealth,  hut  present  want"  •*) 

'^She  hears  a  double  face,  disguised,  false  and  fickle".  ^) 

^'■My  maister  Chaucer:  flore  of  eloquence 

Mirrour  of  fnictuous  entendemeni" .  ^) 

In  tliese  cases  tlie  traiisverse  form  certaiDly  emphasises 
logical  relatiou.  Leaviog  eiitirely  out  of  coDsideration  its  use 
for  en])liony,  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  Landmarin's 
"novel  and  peculiar  form",  which  Lyly  put  to  a  "wholly  pe- 
culiar  use". 

And  here  we  rest  the  case  —  and  in  so  doing  by  no 
means  blink  the  reverse  transverse  form.  It  is  in  Lyly,  as 
invariably  in  verse  purely  an  abnormal  and  accidental  form. 
The  transverse  form  itself  was  presumably  an  accidental  de- 
velopment  of  the  balanced  sequence  —  its  use,  if  the  poets 
thought  of  such  things,  must  have  been  considered  a  poetic 
license.  The  reverse  -  transverse  was  simply  the  same  and 
natiu'ally  of  much  rarer  occurrence,  for  it  is  an  offence  against 
the  spirit  of  alliteration  and  one  which  brings  witli  it  no 
piquancy.  We  niay  remark  that  in  our  general  search,  we 
hit  upon  a  number  of  cases  for  euphouy  and  the  foUowing 
two  cases,  Avhere  logical  relation  is  emphasised : 

^'My  doutfull  hope,  and  ehe  my  liote  desyre".  ^) 
"Some  gives  for  pride  and  f/lory  vain, 
Same  gives  tvith  grudging  and  ivith  pain".  "') 


')  ßrit.  Bibl.,  III,  Tusser,  p.  5. 

=)  Ib.  p.  10. 

^)  Ib.  Paradyse,  opposite  Fol.  I. 

^)  Ib    p.  8. 

*)  Ward's  Engl.  Poets,  I.  Occleve,  p.  127. 

")  Tottel's  Miscellany,  from  Surrey,  p.  9. 

')  Chambers'  Cyclopiedia,   1,  p.  43,  from  Dunbar. 
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And  in  resting  the  case  here,  let  iis  plainly  see  what 
conclusion  we  have  arrived  at ,  lest  it  be  thought  that  we 
have  attempted  to  prove  too  much.  Tlie  use  of  alliteration 
by  the  16  th  Century  versifiers  was  imdoubtedly  primarily 
for  the  sake  of  euphony  —  they  wished  to  give  the  indocile 
English  vocables  soraething  of  the  mellifluous  Üow  of  the 
Itahan.  the  beauty  of  which  they  feit  so  keenly  in  the  work 
of  the  masters  they  idolised.  But  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  theyshould  feel  that  natural  quality  of  alliter- 
ation which  reuders  it  able  to  give  a  peculiar  distinction 
to  the  words  with  which  it  is  used  —  one  utilised  by  the 
early  poet  to  mark  the  measure  and  swing  of  his  verse  — 
now  naturally  suggesting  its  use .  when  words  or  clauses 
stand  in  marked  logical  relation.  as  means  whereby  to  em- 
phasise  such  relation. 

And  in  pointiug  out  that  the  Euphuist  transferred  the 
use  of  alliteration  from  verse,  we  have  tried  to  make  clear 
that  it  was  through  uo  violent  Innovation  that  he  applied  it 
for  the  special  purpose  we  have  been  considering  —  already 
alliteration  had  been  naturally  and  simply  used  in  verse  for 
the  sarae  purpose  —  and  furthermore  in  every  set  form  which 
the  Eu])huist  uses. 

Moreover  the  three  possibilities  considered  above  of  course 
in  no  way  exclude  one  another.  Guevara  and  North  un- 
doubtedly  made  the  end  to  be  attained  clear,  even  if  they  did 
not  suggest  use  of  definite  forms ;  the  use  of  forms  in  verse 
may  undoubtedly  have  rendered  easy  and  natural  their  use  in 
prose ;  undoubtedly  there  may  have  been  also  a  process  of 
development  in  the  conscious  use  of  forms.  Take  trans verse 
alliteration  for  example.  Guevara's  and  North's  occasional 
use  of  transverse  consonance  is  certainly  not  sufficient  to 
have  caused  its  conscious  independent  invention  by  one  Imi- 
tator —  but  we  have  proved  that  it  possessed  a  permanent 
place  in  Early  Modern  English  verse  with  other  forms  of 
alliteration,  and  that  it  was  used  in  verse  of  the  16  th  Cen- 
tury not  only  for  euphony,  but  quite  naturally  and  simply 
for  the  end  for  which  the  Euphuist  was  to  use  it.  We 
can  readily  see  why  in  his  work  it  should  come  to  the  fore  be- 
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cause  of  liis  recognition  ot"  its  S])ecial  fituess  for  Ins  pur- 
pose.^) 

To  sinn  iij)  —  tlie  Euphuist  used  alliteration  both  for 
eupbony  and  eniphasis.  His  use  of  it  for  euphony  exceeds 
his  use  of  it  for  emphasis.  The  rlietorical  character  of  his 
style  lifted  however  the  latter  use  of  it  into  a  prominence 
which  it  had  uever  before  attained  —  and  especially  a  par- 
ticular  form,  the  trausverse,  notable  for  its  singular  arti- 
ficiality,  when  cousciously  and  (relatively  speaking)  so  con- 
stantly  used.  So  exceptioual  is  the  frequency  with  which 
the  Euphuist  euiploys  this  form,  that  we  are  enabled  by  it  to 
detect   iu  a   style   the   working    of  the    Eu})huistic   influence. 

Here  concludes  our  consideratiou  of  the  mechanical  de- 
vices  of  the  Euphuistic  rhetoric. 


D.  lUiythm. 

One  general,  partly  au  accidental  feature  of  Lyly's  style 
remains  to  be  treated.  *'Sir  Thomas  North",  says  Land- 
manu  -),  "was  not  a  mere  trauslator,  but  successfully  tried  to  re- 
produce  the  rhythmic  cadence  of  Gueyara's  parisonic  anti- 
thetical  clauses"".  We  are  glad  to  have  the  countenauce  of 
even  this  j^assiug  reference  to  a  distinctive  feature  of  Eu- 
phuistic prose,  which  has  not  yet  been  properly  considered. 
In  a  Word  we  approach  the  j)oint  at  issue  between  Goodlet 
and  Schwan.  In  brief,  Goodlet  found  in  Lyly's  dramatic  prose 
certain  passages  which  in  his  opinion  are  thrown  into  a  ''po- 
etic"  form.  Schwan,  on  the  other  band,  considers  this  rhythmic 
poetic  form  purely  an  adveutitious  result  of  Lyly's  use  of  bal- 
auced  jDarisonic  clauses. 

Both,  it  is  Seen,  recognise   a    certain   rhythmic   effect  — 


^  Today  examples  of  it  are  not  infrequent  in  newspaper  English 
&c.  Cf.  Ct.  Meredith,  "The  Tragic  Comedians"  Chap.  III :  "Kome  strug- 
gling  grasped  the  world.  Rome  stagnant  invited  öoth  and  Vandal.  So 
forth:  alliterative  antitheses  of  the  accustomed  pamphleteer". 

-)  Euphues:  Introduction,  p.  XVII. 
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tlie  question  is  what  is  its  character,  was  it  intended.  Here 
we  must  interject  that  what  Goodlet  observes  in  passages  he 
cites  froin  the  plays  is  everywhere  noticeable  in  the  novels, 
for  the  Euphues  is  alraost  evenly  Euphuistic  throughout, 
while  the  phivs  are  not. 

In  the  first  phice,  is  the  rhythmic  character  of  niiich  of 
Lyly's  prose  matter  of  accident  or  no?  We  caniutt  on  this 
point  remain  long  in  doubt.  Dr.  Schwan  is,  broadly  s})eaking, 
in  the  wrong.  A  certain  rhythmic  effect  cannot  fail  to  at- 
tend  the  use  of  parisonic  bahince,  but  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  believe  that  Lyly  em})h)yed  it  for  its  rhetorical  effect- 
iveness  in  other  regards,  while  remaining  uuconscious  or  care- 
less  of  its  marked  rhythmic  effect,  and  the  seductive  charm 
of  its  cadence  on  the  ear.  Landmann,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
remarks  that  North  tried  to  reproduce  Guevara's  rhythmic 
cadences ;  these  formed  doubtless  one  of  those  beauties  of 
Guevara's  style,  which  caused  it  to  be  so  admired  in  Eng- 
land. Furthermore  as  regards  Lyly,  apart  from  the  simple 
fact  that  no  ear  could  be  deaf  to  so  marked  a  result  of  the 
use  of  i)arison,  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  even  where  no 
use  of  parisonic  occurs,  Lyly  takescare  to  preserve  the  rhythm, 
such  as  it  is.  This  is  all  that  need  be  said  regarding  Schwan's 
view  of  the  matter.  On  the  other  band,  as  regards  Goodlet, 
—  to  speak  of  a  "poetic  form"  of  "blank  verse  tetrameters 
with  rare  licenses''  is  carryiug  the  matter  entirely  too  far. 
What  then  is  the  character  of  Lyly's  rhythm,  and  why  is  it 
not  "poetic""  ?  How  far  may  we  ascribe  to  Lyly  a  definite 
care  and  attention  to  rhythmic  effect  in  conjunction  with  his 
use  of  parison? 

That  ''impassioned  prose"  may  very  nearly  approach  a 
definite  rhythm  is  a  fact  plainly  discernible,  certainly  in  mod- 
ern English  literature.  Even  as  it  borrows  from  the  poetic 
vocabulary,  so  also  it  trespasses  outside  the  limits  of  simple 
prose  and  uses  inversion,  ellipsis,  licenses  of  all  sorts  —  thus 
the  writer  helps  himself  to  make  the  crude  medium  in  which 
he  works,  i.  e.  words,  conform  more  nearly  to  some  more 
or  less  subtle  rhythm  in  his  mind.  More  or  less  subtle  —  for 
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Done,  however  sensible  of  a  delicate  beautv  of  measure  and 
movement,  can  analyse  Sliakspeare's  rhythms  —  or  De  Quin- 
cey's  or  Ruskiu's  at  their  best  —  and  on  the  otlier  band  we 
migbt  instauce  not  a  few  cases  wbere  writers,  deficient  in  taste, 
linder  stress  ot  a  necessity  for  urgent  and  peculiarly  effective 
expression  of  that  tbere  is  in  tbem,  actually  by  a  gradual  prc»- 
cess  dro])  into  verse^). —  e.  g.  Dickens  in  tbe  death-scene  of 
Little  Neil  rims  into  blank-verse;  bis  dangerous  proclivity  to 
do  tbis,  he  lamented  to  bis  friends.  So  Henry  George's  sen- 
sational  ^'Progress  and  Poverty*'  passes  in  one  passage  ^)  by 
j)erceptible  gradatious  froni  inornate  politico-economic  argiimen- 
tation  to  tbe  conclusion :  — 

^^Wlio  sJioidd  crouch  wliere  all  trere  freemen, 
Who  oppress  ivhere  all  icere  peers.'^ 

Stevenson ,  wbose  preciosity  is  siniply  exquisite  delicacy  of 
judgment,  cbanges  bis  rb}i;hm  consciously  and  constantly;  as 
a  boy  be  ''ran  bis  literary  scales"",  writing  and  rewritiug  a 
passage  in  tbe  style  of  every  famous  classical  autbor  he  was 
familiär  witb.  Miltou,  Burton,  Dryden,  Browne,  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Walton,  Hooker,  have  each  their  definite  rln-tbm,  to  he 
feit,  but  not  analysed  —  a  perceptible,  characteristic  move- 
ment —  i.  e.  an  individual  style. 

We  see  now  perbaps  wbere  Goodlet  is  open  to  criti- 
cism.  Lyly  is  conscious  of  tbe  rbyilimic  possibilities  of  bis 
baianced  style,  and  is  careful  to  avail  himself  of  it  —  but 
"poeticar"  bis  rbythnis  are  not.  Impassioned  prose  may,  as 
we  have  seen,  bammer  itself  into  the  swing  of  verse,  but 
quite  apart  from  tbis,  j^rose  may  take  a  measure,  a  rhythm, 
perbaps  a  definite  one  that  may  be  analysed,  but  which  is  not 
poetic.  See  for  instance  the  opening  pages  of  Cbaucer's 
"Tale  of  Meliboeus"",  which  are  in  what  Tyrwhitt  describes  as 


')  Cf.  Coleridge:  Notes  and  lectures  upon  Shakspeare  &c.  (II,  p.  179): 
"For  a  true  poet  will  never  confound  verse  and  prose;  whereas  it  is 
almost  characteristic  of  indifi'erent  prose-writers  that  they  should  be 
constantly  slipping  into  scraps  of  metre". 

-)  Second  page  of  Introduction. 
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a  sort  of  blank-verse ,  or  note  the  measured  chant-like  effect 
of  parts  of  Ossian,  or  of  De  Quincey's  '^Levana"'  and  '•Dream- 
Eugue".  Lyly,  however,  liere  as  in  other  regards,  is  the  er- 
ring artist.  Led  and  aided  by  the  parallelism  of  the  style 
he  affected,  his  prose  ])arcels  itself  off  into  lengths  —  his 
alhteration  and  other  devices  guiding  to  the  ineasure  as  sure- 
ly  as  to  the  antithetically  i)ointed  nieaning  —  indeed  wit]i 
as  ])lain  a  guidance  as  the  stave-marks  in  a  book  of  Can- 
ticles.  Were  \ve  to  choose  a  word  to  describe  his  prose,  we 
should  call  it  '^'declamatory''  prose.  Euphues,  as  well  as  the 
plays,  was  indubitably  written  for  the  ear  rather  than  the  eye 
—  at  least.  withdrawing  ourselves  from  wh;it  is  after  all  but 
a  personal  opinion,  its  prose  was  indubitably  niade  and  mea- 
sured by  the  ear,  and  passages  Avhich  seem  disjointed  and 
rough,  when  read  by  the  continuous  movement  of  the  eye 
alone,  resolve  themselves  when  read  aloud  into  smooth  rhyth- 
mic  movement.  This  difference  between  eye-reading  f»»r  the 
sense,  and  reading  with  the  help  of  the  ear  to  mark  the  measure, 
makes  itself  ])articularly  evident  in  the  plays.  ^)  We  recjill 
here  that  Weymouth  mocks  at  })revious  critics  who  have 
spoken  of  the'  smoothness  of  Lyly's  style,  calling  it  as  smooth 
as  the  Huntsmen's  Chorus  in  ''Der  Freischütz"  would  be,  if 
played  staccato  on  every  note.  Is  it  likely,  Ave  may  ask,  that 
Lyly  of  all  men  would  write  in  a  jerky,  staccato  fashion? 
Are  his  single  sentences  rough?  Would  such  a  style  have  re- 
connnended  him  to  the  admiration  of  his  age?  The  fact  is  Dr. 
Weymouth  has  paid  no  attenti(m  to  his  measure  —  to  the 
movement  he  intended —  to  the  pro])er  pauses  and  balauces. 
If  the  reader  wishes  to  make  a  similar  mistake,  let  him  read 
the  Prologue  to  ''Endymion"  and  notice  how  awkward  and  hal- 
tiug  it  is  and  how  disagreeable  the  repetition  of  the  words 
"The  Man  in  the  Moone"  —    except  he  pay  proper  attention 


*)  It  is,  by  the  way,  as  marked  when  one  tries  to  read  the  hexam- 
eter  of  Lyly's  time,  e.  g.  that  of  Fraunce  or  Stanyhurst,  by  aid  of 
the  ear  alone;  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  missing  the 
movement. 
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to  the  pauses  aud  balauces,  in  "which  case  Lyly's  i)urpose 
clearly  comes  out,  and  the  repetitiuu  spokeii  of,  far  froiii 
being  disagreeable,  is  seen  to  be  a  refrain.  ^)  Or  examine 
Philautus'  auswer  to  Euphues,  when  tbey  cement  their  friend- 
ship.  ^)  Lyly's  art  in  the  employnieut  ol"  his  rhythm  is  there 
very  apparent.  The  shorter  rhythms  are  adjusted  in  definite 
relatious  to  their  principals.  Transitions  are  made  with  a  def- 
inite purpose  and  with  evident  care.  And  if  we  endeavor 
for  a  moment  to  see  with  Lyly's  eyes  and  to  forget  the  real 
f Utility  of  niuch  of  his  technique,  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
truly  skilful  chauge  of  measure ,  when  Philautus  offers  his 
all  to  Euphues,  Avith  its  Suggestion  (why,  one  cannot  say)  of 
sincerity.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Lyly  intended  this 
speech  to  be  read  as  indicated. 

Oldys,  Drake,  and  Mezieres,  it  will  be  remembered,  made 
uote  of  a  certain  monotony  of  cadence  observable  in  the 
Euphues.  This  explaius  itself  when  we  observe  that  Lyly  is 
very  fond  of  giving  many  of  his  clauses  a  certain  measured 
length.  We  do  not  mean  that  these  preserve  a  fixed  syllabic 
length  —  we  merely  mean  that  to  the  ear  a  balance  pre- 
serves  itself  between  any  oue  of  these  and  its  neighbours.  To 
show  how  this  may  be  possible  when  these  lengths  ruu,  as 
they  do,  between  twelve  and  nineteen  syllables,  we  need  only 
suggest  the  English  hexameter.  The  first  five  lin.es  of  Long- 
fellovv's  "Evangeline"  are  of  five  different  lengths — - 13,  14,  15, 
16  and  17  syllables  —  yet  their  time-relation  in  delivery  is 
perfect.  To  be  sure,  each  is  marked  by  six  beats,  which 
subdivide  the  whole  line  into  six  subordiuate  portions  of  even 
length;  this  of  course  we  do  not  find  in  Lyly.  It  is,  by  the 
war,  precisely  this  abseuce  of  beats  that  makes  Goodlet's 
applicatiou  of  the  word  "poetic''  to  Lyly's  prose  so  incorrect. 
In  reading  Lyly,  ear  and  voice  instinctively  apportion  out  to 
each  measured  leugth  a  fixed  time  in  delivery;  it  is  in  this 
way  that  a  definite  relation  between  successive  measures 
makes  itself  apparent.  In  spite  of  theii"  close  approximatiou 
as  regards  ränge  of  syllabic  length  to  that  of  the  hexameter, 


'    See  Appendix  p.  118  ft". 

Müiichener  Beitrage  z.  romanischen  u.  engl.  Philologie.  VII. 
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no  pure  hexameter  appears  accidentally  in  Eiiplmes  thougli 
in  the  B(»(>k  of  Job,  qiiite  as  an  accideut  of  its  measiired 
parallelism,  a  niimber  occur.  These  are  due  simply  to  the 
fact  that  monosyllabic  words  are  used,  permitting  one  to  mark 
beats  where  one  will.  But  in  no  case  in  the  Euphues  do  the 
natural  accents  of  the  words  used  happen  to  fall  in  the 
proper  places  where  the  hexameter-beats  would  come. 

This  clause-length  favored  by  Lyly  is  plaiuly  raeaut  to 
suit  or  expressHhe  grave,  dignified  character  which  the  di- 
dactic  discourses.  in  which  it  appears,  were  intended  to  possess. 
It  is  found  invariably  in  the  opeuing  of  every  formal  address; 
presently  its  uniformity  is  broken  in  upon  by  shorter 
measures ;  then  perhaps  trains  of  similes,  iilustrations,  quest- 
ions  or  exclaniations ,  occur;  soouer  or  later  however  the 
basic  measure  reappears.  This  arrangement,  eonscious  or 
unconscious,  appears  everywhere  throughout  the  book  in  all 
the  discourses  which  are  of  any  length.  ') 

Sucli  then  is  the  character  of  Lyly's  rhythm;  relation  of 
bahmce,  |)recise  adjustment  of  short  clauses  to  the  longer  in 
a  due  Proportion,  fondness  for,  and  constant  use  of,  a  certain 
measured  length.  —  these  are  the  conditions  he  observes  for 
its  preservation.  Briefly  to  justify  this  view  of  what  may 
seem  tu  niany  })urely  an  accidental  feature  of  Lyly's  style,  we 
quote  a  remark  -')  of  Coleridge's  upon  the  "Letters  of  Junius'" : 
•'Perhaps  the  fair  way  of  considering  these  letters"",  he  says, 
"would  be  as  a  kind  of  satirical  poenis;  the  short  and  for- 
ever  balanced-sentences  constitute  a  true  metre'".  And  finally, 
as  regards  the  fact  whether  or  no  Lyly  recognised  the  rhyth- 
mic  effect  of  bis  use  of  parisouic  balance,  we  beg  to  öfter 
the  best  of  evidence.  In  his  play  of  Mydas,  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  is  written  in  what  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  blank-verse ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  succession  of  balanced  sentences : 

"TVeir/h  not  in  one  baUance  gold  and  justice ; 
With  one  band  wage  not  tvarre  and  peace ; 


')  See  Appendix,  p.  119,  opening-  of  Philautus'  address  to  Euphues. 
*)  Lectures  on  Shakspeare:  II,  p.  252. 
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Let  iky  head  he  glad  of  one  crowne, 

And  take  care  to  keepe  one  friend. 

The  friend  that  thou  wouldst  make  thy  foe, 

The  kingdome  thoii  icouldst  make  fJie  world, 

The  hand  that  thou  doest  arme  tvith  force, 

The  (jold  that  thou  do'st  thinke  a  god, 

ShaU  conquer,  fall,  shrinke  short,  he  common: 

With  force,  with  pride,  ivith  feare,  with  traffique. 

If  this  thou  like,  shake  off  an  asses  eures: 

If  not,  far  ever  shake  an  asses  eares.  ^) 

Here  we  close  this  disciission.  The  elaborateness  of 
Lyly's  ihetoric  is  once  more  emphasised,  His  rhythm  is 
Seen  to  have  a  definite  character.  And  we  have  the 
Gurions  phenonienon  betöre  us  to  wonder  over  of  a  prose 
that.  nsiug  alliteration  and  other  devices  with  the  freedom  and 
frequency  of  poetry,  is  marked  as  well  by  a  rhji;hmical  cha- 
racter, which,  without  being  in  any  way  that  of  verse,  yet  in 
a  way  is  imitative  of  some  of  its  characteristics.  Occasionally 
indeed  Lyly's  group-building  in  the  presentation  of  a  thought 
produces  in  connection  with  his  rhythm,  something  which  äl- 
most  ludicrously  suggests  stanza-form,  and  the  broader  divi- 
sions  of  his  discourses  something  like  strophe  and  antistrophe. 


»)  Fairholt:  II,  p.  67;  Act.  V,  Sc.  3. 


III. 
The  Euphuism  of  Lyly's  Plays. 


The  interest  attacliing  to  Lyly's  plays  is  one  almost 
purely  historical.  Slight  in  texture,  scaiit  of  plot  and  incideut, 
devoid  of  any  real  warm  coloiir  of  life,  and  without  appeal 
to  its  natural  sympathies  and  sensibilities,  their  only  charm 
today,  apart  from  a  certain  quaintness  due  to  the  way  in 
which  they  combine  grave  scliolarsbip  witli  avowed  lightness 
of  motive ,  resides  in  an  occasional  poetic  grace  of  faucy, 
wbicli  furthermore  does  not  always  impress  the  reader  as  being 
the  true  product  of  a  quiclcened  imagination.  Only  in  their 
clever  combats  of  wit  —  particularly  those  of  the  later  plays 
—  is  dialogiie  to  1)e  found  in  any  way  instinct  with  a  true 
dramatic  spirit.  Their  slightness  is  in  fact  not  redeemed 
by  spontaneity  or  even  successful  artistic  pretence  of  it. 
Written  to  suit  a  Queen  and  Court,  they  could  draw  mean- 
ing  and  life  from  a  Court-atmosphere  and  from  Court-sur- 
roundings  alone;  we  can  imagine  that  the  commoner  folk 
listened  to  them  at  the  Blackfriars  with  merely  such  simple  and 
wondering  pleasure  as  betitted  a  dutiful  regard  for  what 
their  betters  had  approved.  As  it  was,  Mother  Bombie, 
which  is  hardly  more  than  broad  farce.  stood  highest  in 
favor.  Time  has  passed  judgment  uponLyly  by  a  sharp  coutrast. 
Marlowe's  genius  has   still  such  hold  upou  us  that  works  of 
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his  have  appeared  in  the  last  decade  in  half  a  dozen  editions, 
partial  and  complete,  ])opular  and  critical.  Lyly's  comedies 
—  six  of  them  —  were  reprinted  1632^);  tlie  Standard 
edition,  published  in  1858.  -)  belongs  to  a  series  appealing 
priniarily  to  the  critic  and  autiquarian.  Lyly  is  known  to 
the  general  reader  only  throiigh  oue  exquisite  and  often 
repeated  soug  —  tliat  of  Cupid  and  Canipaspe. 

We  have  seeu  however  that  Lyly  did  much  for  the 
development  of  the  drama.  His  offices  in  this  regard  have 
been  recognised  and  ably  exhibited.  Above  all.  he  vras  the 
tirst  to  write  complete  i)lays  in  prose  —  i)erhaps  as  an 
attractive  novelty,  perhaps  in  order  to  use  the  style  which 
had  already  given  hini  success.  His  first  play,  written  pro- 
bably  betöre  the  Eui)hueSj  is  in  verse.  His  other  and  more 
signiticant  elforts  have  been  studied  chiefly  in  relation  to  the 
history  of  the  drama.  Their  Euphuism  has  never  received 
attention.  References  to  it  take  the  shape  only  of  a  more 
or  less  elaborate  descrij)tion  of  the  Euphues  itself.  Land- 
mann had  no  occasiou  to  refer  to  the  plays.  save  when  he 
incidentally  quotes  and  endorses  Ward's  words  to  the  effect 
that  they  fiirnish  "'the  most  characteristic  examples"  of 
Euphuism,  "only  to  an  inappreciably  less  degree"  than  the 
novels.  This  is,  in  a  general  way,  true.  There  is  hoAvever 
a  slight  qualitative,  and  a  marked  quantitative  difference  to 
be  noticed  between  the  character  of  their  Euphuism  and  that 
of  the  romances. 

Starting  from  the  broad  distinction  draA\n  by  Delius  and 
Goodlet  with  which  we  are  already  familiär  —  the  distinction 
between  the  dialogues  of  varlets,  maids,  rustics  and  "comics" 
geoerally,  and  that  in  which  a  "ceremonial  tone"  ^)  is  intended 
to  be  suggested,  —  we  may  note  the  following  points:  — 

(1)  Broadly  speaking,  low  comedy  dialogue  shoAvs  little 
trace    of  Euphuism,   though  hihts   and    gleams   of   it   break 


')  Blount:  Six  Court  Comedies  cf.  p.  8. 

"')  Fairholt. 

")  Delius'  phrase,  and  the  distinction  it  implies,  are  of  real  value, 
though  his  application  of  them  to  Shakspeare  is  of  course  now  seen  to 
be  mistaken. 
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through  as  if  by  an  unavoidable  mannerism.  When  frorn  the 
farcical,  the  tone  of  conversation  rises  to  the  witty,  Euphuistic 
characteristics  make  themselves  more  and  more  prominent. 

(2)  Euphuism  marks  all  dignified  discourse,  ^)  but  becomes 
especially  marked  in  all  rhapsodical  passages.  and  especially 
all  rapt  soliloquies  like  three  of  Endymion.  Euphuism  is 
the  language  of  polite  intercourse  and  of  love,  and  is  found 
indiflferently  on  the  lips  of  gods  and  goddesses,  kings  and 
courtiers,  sheph'ferds  and  she])lierdesses.  Its  use  however  is 
iu  some  measure  a  token  of  the  degree  of  importance  of  the 
Speaker,  whether  in  social  condition.  or  through  prominence  in 
the  play. 

(3)  Euphuism  is  not  employed  by  any  cliaracter  at  one 
time  and  not  at  others.  Lylys  work  shows  but  little  real 
advauce  in  point  of  power  of  characterisation.  His  people,  wliile 
not  formal  types,  are  offen  imjjersonatious  of  single  qualities, 
and  are  in  any  case  composed  of  but  one  or  two  simple  and 
definite  elements.  They  are  therefore  not  creatures  of 
changiug  moods  and  show  no  difference  in  manner  or  method 
of  Speech  cousequent  upon  change  of  circumstances,  or  when 
conversing  with  different  persons.  The  comic  characters  in- 
dulge  uninterruptedly  in  their  verbal  horse-play  and  quick 
shar])  banter;  the  serious  characters  s]jeak  invariably  in 
Euphuistic  form.  There  is  a  certain  dift'erence  iu  degree,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  is  one  which  depends  upon  the  importance  of 
the  Speaker  only  in  so  far  as  the  length  of  his  Speeches  is 
concerned.  Euphuism  canuot  display  itself  at  its  best  iu  a 
limited  ränge  —  and  it  is  everywhere  noticeable  that  speeches 
become  more  and  more  markedly  Euphuistic  in  proportion 
to  their  length.  We  do  not  mean  simply  that  Lyly  makes 
more  elaborate  use  of  his  resources  in  the  way  of  Ornament ; 
we  mean  a  marked  difference  in  structure  as  Avell,  —  also 
consequently  a  more  marked  rhythmical  character.  A  single 
brief  Speech   may   consist   of  a   parisonic   antithesis  —   but 


^)  Except  notably  the  philosophers'  discourse  in  Campaspe,  Act  1, 
Sc.  3,  Fairholt,  I,  p.  102 ;  here,  as  occasionally  in  Euphues,  when  Lyly 
is  profoundly  in  earnest,  he  appears  to  lay  oft'  his  Euphuistic  habit  for 
a  moment. 
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ouly  in  the  louger  do  we  find  tlie  balance  of  antitliesis  with 
antithesis,  careful  attention  to  uniformity  and  change  of 
rhythm,  wliich  give  the  Euphuistic  style  its  peculiar  and 
characteristic  quality. 

(4)  Eupliiiism,  thiough  invariably  used  as  the  proper 
vehicle  of  lofty  sentiment  and  moralizing,  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  the  moral  quality  of  the  Speaker.  The  wicked  en- 
chantress  Dipsas,  traitorous  Tellus,  pert  Semele,  discourse 
Euphiiisni  similar  in  quality  and  kind  to  that  of  Cynthia, 
Endymion  and  Eumenides. 

(5)  Prologues  and  Epilogues  are  purely  Euphuistic. 
One  or  two  of  theni  can  hardly  be  paralleled  as  specimens 
of  Eupliuistic  art. 

(6)  Wheu  the  dialogue  quickens,  the  sequences  and 
balauces  so  necessary  to  the  Euphuistic  style  are  broken  in 
upon.  This  difficulty  is  occasioually  obviated  by  putting 
corresponding   members   in  the  mouths  of  difi'erent  Speakers. 

Having  noted  these  general  points  avb  may  pass  on  to 
consider  the  qualitative  diiference  between  the  Euphuism  of 
the  plays  and  that  of  the  romances.  tp  which  we  have  before 
referred.  Undoubtedly  Lyly  would^lseen  always  Euphuistic, 
had  dramatic  conditions  permitted.  Euphuism  was  to  him 
liabit  and  second  nature.  As  a  playwright,  proposing  to  in- 
troduce  a  foreign  elenient  into  his  work  —  one  hitherto  for- 
eign  to  his  art  —  he  saw  at  once  the  incougruity  of  Euphuism 
in  conjunction  with  broad  farce,  and  abaudoned  his  habitual 
style.  How  clearly  he  recognised  this,  appears  in  the  absolute 
absence  of  all  vital  relation  between  his  main  plots  and  the 
Comic  subplots  —  it  is  seldoni  in  tact  that  comic  and  serious 
characters  are  brought  together.  But  apart  from  the  comic  " 
scenes,  the  Euphistic  style  is  employed  with  every  character 
and  upon  every  occasion,  even  in  offence  against  what  both 
l)lays  and  romances  make  it  clear  he  regards  as  its  proper 
function,  i.  e.  the  expression  of  lofty  feeling  and  elevated 
truth.  Had  Lyly  coniined  his  use  of  Euphuism  to  the  Pro- 
logues, Epilogues  and  the  long  speeches  of  his  principal 
character,  it  would  have  been  no  doubt  similar  to  that 
of  the  Euphues.     But   his  general  and   ahnost  indiscriminate 


iise  of  it  brouglit  it  imder  the  changing  and  altering  inHuence 
of  dramatic  requirements.  Thus  resulted  a  certain  qualitative 
difference,  which  we  are  disposed  to  believe  may  be  disceru- 
ed  eveu  in  the  longer  ])assages  of  set  declaination. 

The  Enpluiisni  of  the  plays  is  in  a  word  a  siniplitied 
Eupliuism.  The  use  of  balanced  parallelisni  and  antithesis  is 
of  course  everywhere  preserved  —  but  the  balanced  members 
are  unifonnly  shorter.  and  the  parisouic  form  is  by  no  nieans 
so  frequent.  Trains  of  illustrations  and  exaniples  do  not 
occur  as  in  the  Euphues.  Metapher  is  niore  sparingly  eni- 
ph>yed  —  simile  almost  never.  Oratorical  response  occurs 
but  once.  Still  more  niarked  is  the  difference  in  the  use  of 
mechanical  devices.  Euphonie  alliteration  is  by  no  ineans  so 
common  as  in  the  Euphues,  and  its  use  for  emphasis  in  con- 
junctiou  with  parisouic  balance  is  not  only  less  frequent  but 
less  noticeable.  Finally  Lyly  could  not.  naturally.  in  dramatic 
dialogue,  as  in  the  unhurried  elaborately  constructed  dis- 
courses  of  bis  romances,  build  u])  upon  the  separate  points 
of  a  Speech  groups  made  up  of  variants  upon  the  main 
thought.  Avith  illustrations.  examples  or  related  thoughts  by  it 
suggested.  In  a  word,  even  where  the  dialogue  takes  the  niost 
sententious  form,  the  natural  necessity  for  directness  and 
movement  obliges  Lyly,  even  though  he  succeeds  in  preserv- 
ing  what  is  esseutially  a  Euphuistic  tone,  to  forego  many  of 
the  elaborate  and  sophisticated  graces  which  mark  bis  style 
in  the  Euphues. 

It  Avill  be  understood  that  the  above  notes  are  quite 
general  in  character  —  we  shall  hope  to  arrive  at  greater 
precision  by  examining  each  play  in  detail.  Their  chief  value 
is  to  illustrate  what  changes  Avere  produced  in  Lyly's  Eu- 
phuism  by  bis  change  from  the  romancer's  art  to  the  play- 
Avrighfs  —  this  in  order  to  guard  ourselves  against  error 
when  we  seek  to  tind  an  answer  to  a  question  suggested  by 
the  ditfereuce  betweeu  the  plays  and  the  Euphues.  and  be- 
tween  the  various  plays  themselves.  This  question  is  —  do 
Lyly's  plays  indicate  a  gradual  change  in  his  style,  a  ten- 
dency  to  the  abaudonment  of  Euphuism? 
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Partly  iu  order  to  obtain  results  that  may  hei])  us  tu  a 
reply  to  this  question,  ])artly,  in  order  to  analyse  the  Eu- 
phuism  of  each  play  separately  (a  work  not  before  attem])ted). 
Ave  take  iip  the  plays  one  by  one  in  the  chronological  order 
generally  assigned  to  theni, 

1)  The  Wo  man  iu  the  Mo  one:  —  This,  the  first  of 
Lyly's  plays,  attracts  our  interest  chiefly  because  it  is  bis 
only  i)lay  in  verse.  and  is  reputed  to  have  been  written  be- 
fore the  Euphues. 

If  we  look  to  find  Euphuistic  chtiracteristics  in  its  verse, 
or  aught  that  will  remind  us  of  the  author  of  Euphues ,  we 
nre  rewarded  by  but  little  that  is  definite.  Examples  of  pari- 
sonic  antithesis  and  parallelism  occur  frequeutly  to  be  sure. 
but  their  character  is  such  that  they  might  readily  be  |)aral- 
leled  from  Tottel's  Miscellany.  Notable  instances  however 
are  the  long  sequence  of  parallels  in  Act.  I.,^)  where  Nature 
endows  Pandora  with  the  qualities  of  the  various  divinities, 
and  the  following  sequence  of  antitheses :  ^) 

Ste.     Sweet  hony  words,  but  sawst  with  bitter  gawle. 
7p/ii     They  drawe  me  on,  and  yet  they  put  me  back. 
Lear.     They  hold  nie  up,  and  yet  they  let  me  fall. 
Melos.     They  give  me  life,  and  yet  they  let  me  dye. 

In  the  following  instances ,  balauce  is  marked  by  trans- 
verse  aUiteration: 

"Each  fish  that  swimmeth  in  the  floating  sea 
Each  winged  /bwle  that  soareth  in  the  ayre'". ') 
"Use  all  thesc  well,  and  Nature  is  thy  /"riend 
But  use  them  ill,  and  Nature  is  thy  f'oe'\*) 
"Mine  eares  delight  to  heare  of  soveraigntie 
My  tongue  riesires  to  speake  of  princely  sway'".'^) 

Other  similar  examples  are  forth-coming,  with  numerous 
cases  of  euphonic  aUiteration,  simple  and  transverse.  Occasionally 

')  Fairholt:  Lilly's  Dramatic  Works,  11,  p.  157. 

■)  Ib.  p.  167. 

')  Ib.  p.  155.    Also  euphonic  aUiteration  in  "/loating  sea". 

*)  Ib.  p.  157.    (Annomination  plus  aUiteration. 

*)  Ib.  p.  162. 
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repetition  is  used  quite  in  accordance  with  its  use  in  tlie  Eii- 
phues.  e.  g. 

"Even  now  beginneth  my  furie  to  retyre 
And  now  with  Stesias  hence  wil  I  retyre', ') 

.'ind  also  annoniination,  — 

"For  you  she  raves  that  meant  to  ravish  her". ") 

In  tliese  and  siiiiilnr  exanijiles  we  catch  unniistakable  glimpses 
of  tlie  Eujjhuist.'. 

More  notewortliy  are  the  few  passages  in  prose.  ^)  Of 
the  briefest,  and  spokeu  by  the  clumsy  rustic  Gunophilus,  they 
show  not  the  slightest  trace  of  Euphuisni,  until  one  reaches 
the  closing  sentence  of  the  final  sjjeech.  Here  after  spea)iing 
for  a  nionient  in  his  accustomed  fashion.  Gunophilus  suddenly 
quotes  froni  the  Latin,  and  delivers  hijnself  as  follows :  — 
'"Gravity  in  a  woman  is  like  to  a  gray  beard  lipon  a  breach- 
ing  boies  chinne,  which  a  good  scholeniaister  would  cause 
to  be  clipt,  and  the  wise  husbaud  to  be  avoyded".  This  is 
Eu))hiiisni  i)ure  and  snnple,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  that  the 
••Wonian  in  the  Moone"  was  written  before  the  Euphues,  is 
sufticient  t(»  prove  that  Lyly,  thoiigh  already  master  of  the 
Eu])hiiistic  style,  had  not  yet  conceived,  or  had  no  reason  to 
put  into  execiition ,  the  idea  of  writing  plays  in  prose.  But 
the  evidence  on  which  this  ])lay  is  credited  as  Lyly"s  first 
seems  to  iis  rather  slight  when  we  consider  it  is  the  only  one 
in  verse ;  it  may  be  to  this  iact  perhaps  that  he  refers  in  his 
Prologue.  ^)  The  ^'Campaspe''  and  "Sapho  and  Phao"'  were 
first  printed  in  1584;  the  ''Wonian  in  the  Moone"  apparently 
only  in  1597. 

2)  Campaspe:  —  As  this  is  imdoubtedly  Lyly's  first 
l)rose  play  and  written  within  three  years    of  the  publication 


')  Ib.  p.  175. 

2)  Ib.  p.  206. 

»)  Ib.  pp.  183,  198,  203. 

*)  Prologue  to  Woman  in  the  Moone:   Fairholt,  II,  p.  151 
"The  first  he  had  in  Phoehus'  holy  boivre 
But  not  the  last,  nnlesse  fJic  first  dispkase". 
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of  tlie  Euphues  —  probably  in  1583  —  Ave  find  as  we  may  ex- 
pect  that  the  aiithor  makes  all  the  use  he  can  of  the  style 
which  Lad  wen  liim  such  popularity.  Both  Prologues  and  hoth 
Ei)il(»giies  are  in  the  highest  degree  Eu])huistic  in  style, 
in  use  of  illustrative  similes ,  and  in  allusious  to  classical 
history,  mythology,  and  fabulous  natural  history.  The  Eu- 
])huism  of  the  dialogue  is  throughout  ])recise]y  that  of  the 
roniaüces.  The  coniic  charaoters  dis])lay  none  of  that  quick- 
ness  and  snappishness  of  Avord-play,  that  raciness  and  smack 
of  natural  rascality,  which  characterises  the  Halfepenies  of  his 
later  plays.  Their  s])eeches  are  long  drawn  out,  and  their 
jokes  for  the  most  i)art  artificial  and  elaborate.  We  find 
two  quite  exceptioual  uses  of  Euphuisni  with  a  humorous  In- 
tention, e,  g.  in  the  s]>eeches  of  Alexander's  chamberlaiu  ^) 
and  in  the  laughing  exhortations  of  the  courtesau  Lais.  -)  Two 
scenes  ouly  are  entirely  free  froni  Euphuisni  —  Act.  II, 
Sc.  1.  a  conyersatiou  of  servants,  and  Act.  V.  Sc.  1,  where  a 
song,  dance  aud  tumbling  are  introduced.  In  one  passage  '^) 
also,  as  in  other  i)lays,  Lyly  uses  alliteration  for  comical  ef- 
fect;  the  passage  may  be  quoted  as  it  contaius  Lyly's  defiui- 
tion  of  a  quip :  — 

Psyllus:  No,  verily!  wliy,  what's  a  quip? 

Manes:  Wee  great  girders  call  it  a  short  saying  of  a  sharpe  wit, 
with  a  bitter  sense  in  a  sweet  word. 

Fsyllus:  How  canst  thou  thous  divine,  divide,  define,  dispute,  and 
all  on  the  sodaine? 

Manes:  Wit  will  have  his  swing;  I  am  bewitcht,  inspired,  in- 
flamed,  infected. 

Particularly  to  be  noted  are  the  number  of  set  Speeches 
precisely  similar  in  Contents  aud  character  to  the  discourses 
of  the  Euphues.  *) 

3)  Sapho  andThao:  —  With  this  play,  though  writteu 


■)  Fairholt,  I,  p.  101. 

-)  Ib.  p.  141 :  Lais  speaks  of  the  ''new  found  tearme  called  val- 
iant". 

■■')  Ib.  p.  117. 

*)  Ib.  pp.  94,  110—112,  126-128,  130,  132,  134,  136,  140.  In  that 
upon  pp.  110 — 112,  occurs  the  only  case  of  oratorical  response  (p.  111). 
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shortly  after  the  Cam])as])e,  ^ve  begin  to  find  a  simplification 
of  Lyly"s  style.  This  is  due  to  a  quickening  of  the  dialogue ; 
the  Speeches  are  uniformly  shorter,  use  is  less  often  made 
of  illustration  and  example  and  only  once  or  twice  of  smiile. 
There  are  a  greater  number  of  set  sj)eeches  than  in  the 
Cara])a3pe  (9  :  15),  biit  in  general  these  are  markedly  different 
in  character,  ^)  and  much  shorter.  No  such  trains  of  anti- 
theses  occur  as  on  p.  135  of  the  Campaspe.  The  Comic  cha- 
racters  Criticus  a^nd  Mohis  are  Euphuistic  in  their  brief  scene 
in  the  fi^rst  act,  biit  in  the  two  succeeding  sceues  in  which  they 
appear,  there  is  a  briskness  and  sparkle  in  the  dialogue  pro- 
phetic  of  the  Liter  phiys. 

A  new  elenient  also  discovers  itself.  In  the  Euphues, 
as  we  have  seen,  figurative  allusions  and  ex])ressions  are  eni- 
ployed  only  in  illustrations  and  examples.  Here  ^ve  begin  to 
find  theni  used  ]mrely  for  ornament,  for  picturesqueness  as 
Avell  as  emphasis.  Cases  like  the  following  cannot  be  found 
in  the  Euphues : 

"Envie  never  casteth  her  eye  low,  ambition  pointeth  alwayes  up- 
ward,  and  revenge  barketh  only  at  starres".-) 

"Leade  a  lambe  in  thy  band,  and  a  fox  in  thy  head,  a  dove  on  the 
backe  of  thy  band,  and  a  sparrow  in  the  palme".  ^) 

"Love  lodgeth  sometimes  in  caves".^) 

"You  weepe  rose-water,  when  you  aske;  and  spit  vineger,  when  you 
have  obtained".  ^) 

Quite  of  a  part  ^vith  this  is  the  diction  of  the  dreams  — 
purely  poetic  conceptions  —  which  Sapho  and  her  ladies  re- 
late  to  one  another.  The  style  in  which  these  are  written 
though  one  of  straightforward  descriptiou,  is  quite  consonant 
with  their  poetic  character,  and  distinctly  not  Euphuistic^ 
although  the  motives  of  two  of  them  are  drawn  from  fabu- 
lous  natural  history.     These  may  serve  as  examples: 

Mileta.  I  dreamed  last  night  (but  I  hope.  dreames  are  contraria), 
that    holding  my  head  over  a  sweete  smoake,    all  my  liaire  blazd  on  a 


')  Four  of  them  are  not  Euphuistic. 
-)  Ib.  p.  157. 
»)  Ib.  p.  179. 
*)  Ib.  p.  192. 
"    Ib.  p.  205. 
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bright  flame.  Methought  Ismena  cast  water  to  quench  it:  yet  the 
sparkes  fei  on  my  bosom,  and  wiping  thein  away  with  my  band,  I  was 
all  in  a  goare  bloud,  tili  one  with  a  few  i'resh  flowers  stancbed  it. 
And  so  stretcbing  myselfe  as  stiffe,  I  started,  it  was  but  a  dream.') 

Favilla.  Methougbt  going  by  the  sea  side  among  pebels,  I  saw 
one  playing  with  a  rounde  stone,  ever  throwing  it  into  the  water,  when 
the  sunne  shined;  I  asked  the  name,  he  saide,  it  was  called  Abeston, 
which  being  once  bot,  would  never  be  cold;  he  gave  it  nie,  and  vani- 
shed.  I  forgetting  myselfe,  delighted  with  the  faire  show,  would  al- 
waies  shew  it  by  candlelight,  pull  it  out  in  the  sunne,  and  see  how 
bright  it  would  looke  in  the  fire,  where  catching  heate,  nothing  could 
coole  it :  for  anger  I  threw  it  against  the  wall,  and  with  the  heaving  up 
of  mine  arme  I  waked.  ^) 

4)  Eiidiiiiion:  —  This  famous  allegory  —  for  allegory 
it  is  entirely  apart  from  its  possible  reference  to  Elizabeth 
and  Leicester,  and  a  verv  i)oetic  and  beautiful  one  —  Stands 
a^Dart  from  Lyly's  other  Avorks. 

The  style  is,  in  general,  unmistakably  Euphuistic,  but 
Avith  a  distiuct  difference.  This  is  feit  at  once  in  the 
rhythm  AAhich  is  flowing  and  Avithout  those  abrupt  stops  and 
pauses,  Avhich  result  from  the  use  of  brief,  accurately  balanc- 
ed  antitheses  in  sequence,  Hoav  great  a  difference  there  is, 
may  be  discovered  by  turning  from  its  pages  to  those  of  the 
Campasjje.  In  the  Eudimion  there  is  a  lengthening  of  the 
sentence-clauses,  and  by  no  means  general  neatness  and  pre- 
cision  of  balance.  The  style  is  marked  thronghout  by  a  ])e- 
cuhar  SAveetness  and  smoothness ;  fohowiüg  no  doubt  upon  the 
ihdubitably  poetic  character  of  its  Inspiration,  Endimion's 
Speeches  have  invariably  Avhat  may  almost  be  termed  a  lyrical 
quality.  Even  Sir  Tophas,  the  Miles  Gloriosus,  a  broadly  far- 
cical  character,  is  not  entirely  out  of  tune  Avith  the  general 
harmouy.  There  is  a  fanciful  extravagance  in  his  conception, 
and  the  poetic  diction  of  the  play  is  preserved  in  many  of 
his  Speeches  Avith  a  Avhimsically  humorous  effect.  Einally 
throughout    there  is  no  trace  of  Lyly's  usual  sententionsness. 

Endimion's  relation  of  his  dream  ^)  it  may  be  noted,  is, 
as  Avas  the  case  Avith  the  dreams  in  "Sapho   and   Phao"   not 

^)  Ib.  p.  200. 
*)  Ib.  p.  203. 
^)  Ib.  p.  68. 
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Euphuistic.  The  poetic  use  of  metaphor  and  hyperbolical 
expression ,  discovered  in  the  last  play ,  occurs  also  here, 
e.  g.: 

"I  am  none  of  those  wolves  that  barke  most  when  thou  shinest 
brip^htest".  •) 

"Thus  maist  thou  see  every  vaine,  sinew,  muscle,  and  artery  of 
my  love". -) 

"No  Tellus;  thou  knowest  that  the  stately  cedar,  whose  top  reach- 
eth  unto  the  cloudes,  never  l)Oweth  bis  head  to  the  shrubs  that  »row 
in  the  valley;  nor  ivie  that  climeth  up  by  the  elme.  can  ever  get  hold 
of  the  beames  of  the  sunne''. '') 

"It  is  their  propertie,  to  carrie  in  their  eyes,  fire  and  water,  teares 
and  torches".  *) 

"If  no  slumber  will  take  hold  in  my  eyes,  yet  will  I  imbrace  the 
golden  thonghts  in  my  head,  and  wish  to  melt  by  musing".  *) 

"Thou  mightest  have  commanded  Tellus  whom  now  instead  of  a 
mistris,  thou  shalt  finde  a  tombe'".  **) 

"I  fear  Tellus  will  repent  that  which  the  heavens  themselves 
seemed  to  rewe". ') 

"You  being  a  captaine,  who  should  sound  nothing  but  terrour, 
and  sucke  nothing  but  bloud".  *) 

In  Actus  Quintiis,  Scaena  Secunda.  ^)  occurs  a  notable 
use  of  alliteration  in  balanced  sequence  for  liumorous  ef- 
fect : 

Top.  First,  with  a  great  platter  of  plum-porridge  of  pleasure, 
wherein  is  stewed  the  mutton  of  mistrust. 

Epi.     Excellent  lovelap, 

Toj).  Then  commeth  a  pye  of  patience,  a  hen  of  honey,  a  goose 
of  gall,  a  capon  of  care,  and  many  other  viands ;  some  sweet,  and  some 
sowre ;  which  proveth  love  to  bee  as  it  was  said  of,  in  olde  yeeres, 
Diüce  venenum. 

Epi.  A  brave  banquet. 


1)  Ib.  p.  19. 

2)  Ib.  p.  20. 

3)  Ib.  p.  22. 
*)  Ib.  p.  24. 
5)  Ib.  p.  28. 
«)  Ib.  p.  29. 
')  Ib.  p.  30. 
8)  Ib.  p.  34. 

»)  Ib.  pp.  69—70. 
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5)  G  a  1 1 a  t  h  e  a  :  —  The  Euplmism  of  this  pastoral  altbough 
peculiarly  marked  by  those  features  which  we  have  referred  to 
as  characterising  Lyly's  dramatic  Euphiiism,  is  by  no  means 
so  constant  in  quantity  as  in  previous  plays;  tbe  Euphu- 
istic  passageS;  though  so  markedly  Eupbuistic,  are  mingled 
with  others  non-Euphuistic  in  cbaracter,  and  the  comic  eie- 
rn ent  plays  a  very  significant  part.  Tbe  play  opens  with 
dialogue  quite  simple  and  natural  in  cbaracter.  In  the  se- 
cond  scene  occurs  the  foUowing  passage,  ^)  not  only  non-Eu- 
pbiiistic,  but  distinctly  poetic  ia  its  inspiration :  — 

Cupid.  What  is  that  Diana?  a  goddesse?  What  her  nymphs,  vir- 
gins?  What  her  pastimes,  hunting? 

Nymph.  A  goddesse?  who  knowes  it  not?  Virgins?  Who  thinkes 
it  not  ?  Hunting  ?  Who  loves  it  not  ? 

Cupid.  I  pray  thee.  sweete  wench,  amongst  all  your  sweet  troupe, 
is  there  not  one  that  followeth  the  sweetest  thing,  sweet  love? 

Nymph.  Love?  good  sir,  what  meane  you  by  it?  or  what  doe  you 
call  it? 

Cupid.  A  heate  füll  of  coldnesse,  a  sweet  füll  of  bitternesse,  a 
paine  füll  of  pleasantnesse:  which  maketh  thoughts  have  eyes  and 
hearts  eares:  bred  by  desire,  nursed  by  delight,  weaned  by  jelousie, 
kilde  by  dissembling,  buried  by  ingratitude ;  and  this  is  love,  faire  lady, 
will  you  any?" 

Here  the  familiär  influence  of  Petrarcb,  direct,  or  through 
bis  imitators,  makes  itself  plainly  apparent. 

In  the  second  act  tive  soliloquies  occur  all  of  which  are 
Euphuistic.  The  dialogue  is  practically  non-Euphuistic;  only 
five  pointed  antitheses  are  discoverable.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
play,  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  a  quantitative  analysis. 
Marked  Euphuistic  forms  frequently  occur,  but  in  close  con- 
junction  with  the  simpler,  poetic  diction  —  here  however  we 
are  not  takiug  into  account  Lyly's  use  of  mechanical  devices 
—  that  we  propose  to  do  later.  To  discover  bow  closely  tbe 
Euphuistic  blends  with  the  simpler  diction  in  these  acts,  the 
couversation  of  the  nymphs  ")  may  be  examined,  or  tbe  dia- 
logues  in  which  Cupid  appears.  •') 


')  Ib.  I,  p.  223.     Cf.  Euphues,    p.  304,    where  the  same  motive  is 
treated  in  Euphuistic  style. 
')  Ib.  p.  241  fi". 
»)  Ib.  p.  257  ff. 
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Poetic  picturesqueuess  of  phrase  occurs  simihir  to  that 
before  nöted,  but  more  marked  still  is  an  orotiind  quality,  a 
magniloquence,  in  one  or  two  of  the  soliloquies  and  long  hä- 
rangues,  hitherto  stränge  to  Lyly.  This  is  the  case  in 
Tyterüs'  speech,  ^)  and  Haebe's.  ^)  Here  a  quasi-poetic  in- 
fluence  gives  colour  to  the  Euphuistic  form,  instead  of  causing 
a  change  of  diction  —  producing  uevertheless  an  unmistakable 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  iraages  employed,  and  their 
use.  Metaphor  is  no  longer  iised  for  illustration  or  arguraent 
from  analogy,  but  for  descriptive  detail. 

6)  ]\lydas:  —  Precisely  what  we  found  in  Gallathea, 
we  find  in  the  Mydas,  save  that  here,  while  the  parallelistic 
and  antithetical  forms  are  preserved,  there  is  manifest  decrease 
in  the  use  of  mechanical  devices  —  a  fact  which  had  not 
disclosed  itself  in  previous  plays  in  the  mere  reading.  Here 
also  is  more  constaut  use  of  inflated  metaplior.  We  give 
examples  of  this : 

■'Diorging  mines  of  gokl  with  the  lives  of  men";')  "Ambition  hath 
one  heele  nayled  in  hell,  though  she  stretch  her  finger  to  touch  the 
heavens":^)  "I  have  written  my  lawes  in  blood,  and  made  my  gods  of 
gold :  I  have  caused  the  mothers"  wombes  to  bee  their  children's  tombes 
cradles  to  swimme  in  bloud  like  boates,  and  the  temples  of  the  gods 
a  stewes  for  strumpets"' ; '')  "He  may  as  wel  dive  to  the  bottome  of 
the  sea,  and  bring  up  an  anchor  of  a  thousand  weight,  as  plod  with  his 
gold  to  corrupt  a  people  so  wise";")  "All  his  mines  doe  but  guild  bis 
combe,  to  make  it  glister  in  the  warres".  ^) 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  feAv  examples  of  purely 
poetic  use : 

"Love  is  sweet,  and  the  marrow  of  a  man's  mind" ;  *)  "Such  vertue 
is  there  in  gold  that  being  bred  in  the  barennest  ground,  and  trodden 
under  foot,    it  mounteth  to  sit  on  princes'  heads";')    "Justice  herseife, 


•    ') 

Ib. 

P- 

220. 

') 

Ib. 

PP 

1.  265—266. 

') 

Ib. 

II 

,  p.  19. 

*) 

Ib. 

]'• 

19. 

*) 

Ib. 

P- 

25. 

•) 

Ib. 

P- 

47. 

') 

Ib. 

P- 

47. 

*) 

Ib. 

P- 

7. 

') 

Ib. 

V- 

7. 
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that  sitteth  wimpled  about  the  eyes,  doth  it  not  because  shee  will  take 
no  gold,  but  that  shee  would  not  bee  seene  blushing  when  she  takes 
it";')  "Ambition  hath  but  two  steps,  the  lowest  bloud,  the  highest 
envie" ;  ^)  " Yes,  report  flies  as  swift  as  thoughts,  gathering  wings  in 
the  aire,  and  doubling  rumours  by  her  owne  running".  ^) 

A  füll  third  of  the  play  is  devoted  to  the  low  comedy 
element,  which,  as  is  not  the  case  in  previoiis  plays,  is  broiight 
into  natural  connection  Avith  the  thread  of  the  main  story 
through  the  barber  Motto's  disclosure  of  Mydas's  secret. 

7)  Mother  Bombie:  —  In  this  play,  Lyly  well  nigh 
abandons  his  Euphuism,  —  not  that  we  do  not  find  the  use 
of  parallelism  and  antithesis,  but  that  they  rarely  take  accu- 
rately  Euphuistic  form.  The  more  marked  examples  moreover 
are  simply  qiiotations  from  the  Euphues.  The  exceptional 
nature  of  this  play  is  due  to  its  uniformly  farcical  character; 
when  a  serious  love-scene  is  in  question,  ^)  the  diction  is  for 
the  moment  unmistakably  Euphuistic. 

8)  Love's  Metamorphosis:  —  Collier-^)  said  of  this 
play  that  "it  has  not  the  recommendation  of  the  ordinary, 
though  affected  graces  of  his  (Lyly 's)  style''.  "With  this  it 
is  inipossible  to  agree.  Its  Euphuism  is  far  more  marked 
than  that  of  Mother  Bombie,  and  almost  as  marked  as  that 
of  Mydas,  with  which  play  it  is  quite  comparable,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  the  use  of  mechanical  devices.  Nevertheless,  here  as 
in  the  Gallathea,  but  to  greater  extent,  we  find  many  passages 
not  Euphuistic  in  character,  written  in  what  we  have  called 
for  convenience  the  simpler  poetic  diction,  e.  g.  the  conver- 
sation  of  the  nymphs,  ^)  and  the  vivid  description  of  Famine.  '^) 


')  Ib.  p.  8  f. 

2)  Ib.  p.  19. 

*)  Ib.  p.  45.       . 

■*)  That  of  Mfestius  &  Serena,  ib.  p.  103. 

^)  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  III,  p.  189. 

«)  Fairholt,  II,  p.  217. 

')  Ib.  pp.  223  f. 

Münchener  Beiträge  z.  romanischen  u.  engl.  Philologie.  VII. 
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In  the  dialogue  also  there  are  many  brief  non-Eupliuistic 
passages.  Tliis  style,  an  uneven  blend  as  it  is  of  the  Eu])liiiistic 
and  poetic  dictions,  contimies  tliroughout.  The  low-comic, 
non-Euphuistic  element  is  entirely  lacking. 

Here  we  will  close  nur  detailed  examination  of  the  Eii- 
phuisiii  of  Lyly's  plays,  apart  from  liis  use  therein  of  mechanical 
devices.  With  the  "Maids  Metamoiphosis"  we  need  not  con- 
cern  ourselves.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  point  definitely 
settled  that  Lyly  was  not  its  author,  and  even  if  he  were,  its 
consideration  would  yield  us  nothing,  for  the  few  prose 
scenes  it  contains  are  cotnic  aud  non-Euphuistic. 

The  Euphuisni  of  the  plays  is,  as  Ave  have  said,  a  simpli- 
fied  Euphuisni.  There  is  a  uniform  precision  in  the  art  of 
the  Euphues  —  every  passage  is  a  complex,  so  to  speak,  of 
Euphuistic  devices,  the  artist  constantly  strainiag  to  use  all 
liis  resonrces.  In  the  plays  he  employs  them  singly  or 
in  simple  combinations.  Lyly  undoubtedly  preserves  his 
Eui)huism,  aud  employs  it  to  the  very  end,  at  times  in  a 
most  marked  form,  Init  more  and  more  interruptedly.  From 
the  Endimion  ou,  there  is  a  perceptible  change  and  one 
that  makes  itself  feit  more  and  more  both  in  quality  and 
quantity.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  give  up  that 
precision  and  ueatness  of  form  wliich  mark  the  Euphues, 
and  a  new  element  discloses  itself.  that  of  purely  poetic 
expression,  leading  structurally  to  the  use  of  a  simpler  diction. 
Artiticial  and  precise  elegance  of  form  is  disregarded,  and 
the  aim  is  to  give  picturesque  and  vivid  impressions  by  the 
use  of  bold  metaphor,  synecdoche,  and  hyperbole. 

The  progress  of  this  change  is  well  illustrated  and 
proved  by  an  examination  of  the  use  of  mechanical  devices 
in  the  several  plays.  We  tabulate  results  for  the  sake  of 
convenience.  The  devices  noted  are  the  various  forms  of 
alliteration  as  used  for  balance-markiog  —  to  these  we  add 
allusions  drawn  from  the  classics  and  from  fabulous  natural 
history. 
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Readiug  these  columns  from  to])  to  bottom  in  tlie  order 
of  the  plays,  we  plainlv  see  that  Lyly  was  tending  to  give  up 
the  use  of  artificial  devices.  Tbis  becoroes  still  more  pUiin 
wben  the  leiigtbs  of  the  pbiys  are  cunsidered.  Endimion 
witb  a  third  more  pages  than  tbe  Campaspe  bas  tbe  same 
number  of  single  alliterative  balances  and.  annominatious  and 
balf  as  many  cases  of  transverse.  It  bas,  to  be  sure,  over 
twice  as  many  cases  of  consonance,  but  wbereas  there  cau  be 
little  doubt  as  to  intention  in  tbe  use  of  balance  -  marking 
alliteration  or  annominatioD,  it  is  offen  impossible  to  say 
wbetber  consonance  is  not  an  inevitable  and  accidental  result 
of  tbe  use  of  parison. 

"We  spoke  of  tbe  fact  tbat  comic  scenes  are  necessarily 
not  Eui)buistic  as  one  to  be  takeu  into  consideration  in 
weigbing  results.  If  on  tbis  ground  adversely  to  our  bypo- 
tbesis  we  are  forced  to  throw  Motber  Bombie  out  of  reckon- 
ing,    we    are  on  tbe  otber  band  enabled  to  bring  Mydas  and 


*)  These  six  occur  in  one  place,  and  are  used  for  humorous  effect, 
cf.  passage  quoted,  p.  94. 

*)  Two  of  these  are  not  pure  cases:  —  (end-cons.  &  allit.)  "lovely 
mistresse-heavenly  musique"  (II,  p.  39);  (allit.  &  repetition)  "monarch 
world-raocke  world"  (ib.  p.  45). 

7* 
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Love's  Metamorphosis  into  closer  connection  for  correct  com- 
parison.  The  latter  has  a  third  fewer  pages,  but  one  third 
of  tlie  Mydas  is  given  up  to  low  comedy,  so  that  for  our  pur- 
poses  they  are  equal  in  length. 

If  cases  of  quotation  from  the  Euphues  were  taken  into 
account  as  not  proper  to  the  period  of  Lyly's  style  under  cou- 
sideration,  the  numbers  having  reference  to  the  earlier  plays, 
being  considerable,  would  not  be  materially  decreased,  while 
in  the  case  of  thöse  of  the  latter,  the  shrinkage  would  be  no- 
table. As  regards  the  allusions  drawn  from  fabulous  natural 
history,  carefulness  advised  that  every  possible  case  should 
be  taken  into  account  though  a  number  are  not  essentially 
Euphuistic,  belonging  instead  to  the  common  stock  of  the 
age.  1) 

Desisting  from  further  examination  of  details  —  if  then 
we  consider  the  fact  as  indubitable  that  Lyly  was  giving  up 
bis  use  of  mechanical  devices,  it  is  not  to  be  referred  to 
the  exigencies  of  dramatic  compositiou ;  plainly,  for  example, 
he  could  have  employed  his  artifices  as  well  in  Love's  Meta- 
morphosis as  in  Sapho  and  Phao.  If  in  the  later  plays  we 
feel  that  Lyly  is  still  Euphuistic,  the  explanation  is  that 
while  abandoning  the  use  of  artificial  devices  he  still  held  to 
autithesis  and  parallelism.  Even  these  he  employs  with  any- 
thing  but  his  old  constancy,  and  to  parison  no  longer  pays 
careful  attention  —  its  occurrence  is  largely  an  aceident  of 
the  use  of  antithesis.  If,  finally,  we  find  in  these  later  plays 
occasional  brief  passages  more  or  less  markedly  Euphuistic, 
it  is  simply  because  Lyly  reverts  for  the  moment  to  his  old 
trick  and  habit  of  workmanship,  or  eise  they  prove  on  exa- 
mination to  be  shreds  and  patches  from  the  Euphues. 


*)  E.  g.  the  cedar  tree,  the  chameleon's  lack  of  lungs  &c..  to  be 
found  in  Tottel's  Miscellany  and  elsewhere.  The  two  cases  credited 
to  Love's  Metamorphosis  are  similar:  the  Polypus,  II,  p.  231,  and 
Bird  of  Paradise,  ib.  p.  241. 


ly. 
Conclusion. 


It  remains  for  iis  to*  give  what  rougli  completeness  we 
can  to  our  survey  of  the  subject,  partly  by  a  summary  of"  re- 
sults,  partly  by  regarding  certain  special  aspects  and  relations 
of  it.  We  shall  in  a  brief  and  simple  way  define  and  clia- 
racterise  Euphuism.  sketch  its  history  in  connected  fasliion, 
and  determine  as  nearly  as  may  be  its  effects,  temporary  and 
enduring,  lipon  our  literature. 

Defined  for  the  moment  simply  by  its  effects,  Euphuism 
was  au  influence  which  developed  and  brought  into  general 
use  between  the  years  1532  and  1590  a  style  of  marked  and 
unmistakable  character.  Two  points  must  be  clearly  iinder- 
stood.  The  dates  are  Landmann's;  he  fixed  lipon  the  latter 
because  of  the  importance  he  ascribed  to  the  publication 
of  the  Arcadia.  We  must  of  course  regard  them  simply  as 
approximate.  Euphuism  was  not  extinct  in  1590  —  it  did  not 
vanish  wraith-like  at  the  appearance  of  the  Arcadia.  Many 
publications  distinctly  Euphuistic  appeared  after  that  date. 
It  would  be  better  to  say  that  aboiit  the  year  1590  the  for- 
mal peculiarities  of  the  Euphuistic  stj^le  began  to  be  '^ 
given  up. 

The  second  })oint  to  be  clearly  understood  and  held  in 
mind    is    that  Euphuism    busied   itself    with    form    only.      It 
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exercised  almost  no  effect  upon  tlie  character  or  qiiality  of 
the  content.  It  in  no  way  affected  the  jjurity  of  tlie  language. 
A  practical  ccmsequence  of  this  is  tliat  we  are  to  look 
for  its  effects,  temporaiy  or  enduring,  only  in  the  matter  of 
form. 

The  style  it  ]:)rodiieed  is  to  be  recognised  becaiise  of 
its  constant  systematic  iise  of  certain  structural  priuciples 
together  with  certain  ornamental  devices  and  artitices  for  the 
heightening  of  emphasis.  Landmann  draws  attention  to  a 
particular  feature  declariug  that  •'transverse  alliteration  in 
conjunctiou  Avith  parisonic  antitliesis"  is  the  "indispensable 
criterion"  of  the  presence  of  Eu])liuism.  While  accepting 
this  as  a  ver}'  excellent  indicatiou  of  the  possible  presence 
of  Euphuism,  we  ca.n  scarcely  admit  it  to  be  an  indispensable 
criterion.  North,  Lodge.  Ly]y"s  later  plays,  for  example, 
•when  judged  by  this  fest  could  not  be  considered  Eui)huistic 
and  yet  they  are  feit  in  the  readiflg  to  be  uumistakably  so. 
Ou  the  other  hand.  Füller  displays  not  only  this  feature  of 
the  Euphuistic  style  but  others  as  well,  and  yet  he  as  un- 
mistakably  is  not  Euphuistic.  Euphuism,  in  fact.  evidences 
itself  in  any  particular  passage  or  author,  by  an  Impression 
upon  the  reader  Avhich  is  complex  —  due  to  the  effect  of  the 
combiued  use  of  various  maunerisms  of  structnre  with  certain 
devices  —  and  a  Euphuistic  character  is  not  to  be  aftirmed 
or  denied  of  any  prose  because  of  the  presence  or  absence  in 
it  of  any  one,  or  two,  or  more  of  these.  It  is  when  all  are 
used  methodically  in  conjunction  in  certain  combinations 
that  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  Eui)huistic  style  makes  it- 
self feit. 

The  appearance  of  this  style  in  English  literature  was 
not  due  to  any  single.  direct  act  of  imitation  or  inveutiou  — 
on  the  other  hand  we  are  not  to  accept  too  lightly  the  im- 
pression  easily  derivable  from  Landmann's  presentmeut  of 
the  facts.  that  this  style  was  the  result  of  a  uicely  gradual 
development. 

In  detiuiug  Euphuism,  we  spoke  of  it  simply  as  an  in- 
fluence,  purposely  omitting  to  assert  a  foreign  origin  for  it. 
In    such    a    definition    a   distinct    misconcei^tion    is    involved 
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imless  the  convenient  term  "influeuce"  is  plainly  imderstoocl 
to  deuote  a  tendency  whicli  has  taken  lipon  itself  a  detinite 
character  and  direction.  A  unmber  of  false  assumptions 
are  made  by  those  who  say  out  of  band  tbat  Eupbnism  took 
its  rise  in  tbe  influence  of  Guevara.  Eupliuism  took  its  rise 
in  a  tendency,  natural  to  tbat  period  of  England' s  devel- 
opnieut,  m  the  lirst  place  to  refine  i^rose-style,  in  tbe  second 
to  enricb  it.  Tbe  production  of  tbe  Eupbuistic  style  is  refer-  / 
able  to  tbis,  not  specitically  to  tbe  influence  of  Guevara, 
He  did  not  botb  create  a  taste  and  satisfy  it.  What  be  did 
was  to  belp  supply  tbe  Eupbuistic  style  witb  some  of  its 
niarked  features.  We  are  justitied  in  speaking  of  a  true 
Eupbuistic  influence  only  witb  reference  to  a  time  wben  tbat 
style  bad  begun  to  exbibit  an  individual  cbaracter  and  demaud 
adniiration  and  iniitation. 

In  Henry  tbe  VIII's  time,  it  was  not  artificial  graces 
England  strove  for,  but  for  clearness  and  verbal  accuracy. 
To  be  sure,  tbere  are  evidences  of  sorne  cultivation  of  tbe 
faculty  of  arrangement ,  and  of  neatness  and  precision  of 
finisb,  but  tbe  distinction  of  tbe  styles  of  Berners,  More, 
Elyot,  Robynson,  Ascbani,  is  tbat  of  pcrfect  limpidity  and 
lack  of  ambiguity.  Berners,  Bryan  and  Elyot,  were  by  no 
nieans  markedly  affected  by  Guevara  in  point  of  tbe  adoption 
of  specilic  features  of  style.  Guevara's  excellence  no  doubt 
appealed  to  tbem,  but  tbey  ratber  tried  to  succeed  as  well 
tban  to  analyse  and  imitate  bis  metbods.  It  may  be  detini- 
tely  said  tbat  until  ISIortb's  "Dial  of  Princes"  (1557),  tbere 
is  but  one  marked  feature  of  style  wbicb  may  be  ascribed 
to  Guevara's  influence,  and  tbat  makes  itself  evident  only 
occasionally  —  i.  e.  use  of  balanced  antitbesis.  Even  bere 
tbere  must  be  a  reservation.  Tbe  literary  activity  of  Henry 
tbe  VIII's  time  was  not  due  to  tbe  Inspiration,  did  not  expend 
itself  in  tbe  translation  or  imitation  of  one  man.  Italian  and 
Erencb  infiuences  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  tbe  influence 
of  classical  study.  No  doubt,  tbe  use  of  balanced  antitbeses 
was  largely  owing  to  Guevara's  example  —  but  also  we  bold 
its  use  in  Italian  verse  must  bave  bad  an  influence.  Moreover 
tbe  estimated  importance  of  Nortb's  mediation  in  tbis  partic- 


J 
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ular,  in  furthering  and  giving  pronounced  cliaracter  to 
Guevara's  influence ,  notably  diminishes ,  when  we  consider 
for  example,  such  a  qiiotation  as  the  following  from  Ascham, 
not  liefore,  we  believe,  quoted  in  this  connection.  Writing  in 
1550  to  John  Sturm,  he  says  ^)  of  EHzabeth:  "She  approved 
a  style  chaste  in  its  propriety  and  beautiful  by  perspicuity ; 
and  she  greatly  admired  metaphors  when  not  too  violent, 
and  antitheses  when  just,  and  happily  opposed.  By  a  diligent 
attention  to  these  particulars,  her  ears  became  so  practised 
and  so  nice,  that  there  was  nothing  in  Greek,  Latin  or 
Enghsh  prose  or  verse,  which,  according  to  its  merits  or 
defects,  she  did  not  either  reject  with  disgust,  or  receive 
with  the  highest  delight."  The  reader  will  perceive  Ascham's 
own  use  of  antithesis,  and  the  use  of  alliteration,  notably  of 
transverse  alliteration,  so  naturally  suggestiug  itself,  on  the 
part  of  the  19th  Century  translator.  Here,  as  we  perceive. 
propriety  and  perspicuity  are  prime  consideratious,  metaphor 
and  antithesis,  secondary.  It  may  be  well  to  give  examples  -) 
of  Elizabeth's  use  of  antithesis  to  show  how  highly  devel- 
oped  its  use  Avas  even  at  this  time :  ■ —  "Like  as  the  rieh 
man  that  daily  gathereth  rieh  es  to  riches,  and  to  one  bag 
of  money  layeth  a  great  sort  tili  it  come  to  infinite :  so 
methiuks  your  majesty,  not  being  sufficed  with  so  mauy 
benefits  and  gentleness  shewed  to  me  afore  this  time,  doth 
now  increase  them  in  asking  and  desiring  where  you  may  bid 
and  command ;  requiring  a  thing  not  worth}-  the  desiring  for 
itself,  but  made  worthy  for  your  highness'  request.   My  picture 


')  Whole  works  I,  Part.  I,  p.  192:  "Orationem  ex  re  natam,  pro- 
prietate  castam,  perspicuitate  illustrem,  libenter  probat.  Verecundas 
translationes,  et  contrariorum  collationes  apte  comissas,  et  feliciter  con- 
fligentes ,  unice  admiratur.  Quarum  rerum  diligenti  animadversione 
aures  ejus  tritae,  adeo  teretes  factae  sunt  et  Judicium  tam  intelligens, 
ut  nihil  in  Graeca,  Latina  et  Anglica  oratione  vel  solutum  et  pervaga- 
tum  vel  cliiusum  et  terrainatum,  vel  numeris  aut  nimis  effusum  aut  rite 
temperatum  occurrat,  quod  non  illa  iuter  legendum  ita  religiöse  attendit, 
ut  id  statim  vel  magno  rejiciat  cum  fastidio  vel  summa  excipiat  cum 
voluptate".  For  the  translation  above,  giving  the  substance  of  this 
passage,  see  Aikin,  vol.  I,  p.  95 

2)  Ib.  p.  101. 
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I  meau :  in  wliicli  if  the  inward  good  miud  toward  your  grace 
might  as  well  be  declared  as  the  outward  face  and  counten- 
ance  shall  be  seen,  I  would  not  liave  tarried  tlie  cominand- 
ment,  bat  prevented  it.  uor  have  been  the  last  to  grant  biit 
the  first  to  offer  it  .  .  .  Ol"  tliis  also  yet  the  proof  could  not 
be  great.  because  the  occasious  have  been  so  small;  notwith- 
staiidiüg.  as  a  dog  hath  a  day,  so  may  I  perchauce  have 
time  to  declare  it  in  deeds.  Avhich  now  I  do  write  them  but 
in  Mords".  These  and  similar  letters  written  seven  years 
betöre  North's  "Dial  of  Princes""  shew  that  the  use  of  anti- 
thesis  need  not  be  ascribed  particularly  to  bis  influence. 

We  come  now  to  what  may  be  styled,  relatively  speaking, 
the  Euphuism  of  North.  Landmann  has  said  that  North  dis- 
plays  lar  more  than  bis  predecessors  the  specitic  elements  of 
Guevarism  and  Euphuism.  This  is  certainly  true,  but  we  are 
not  to  understand  that  North  is  Euphuistic  in  the  sense  that 
Lyly  is  Euphuistic.  In  scattered  passages  we  note  a  Euphuistic 
flavor  —  chiefly  in  the  introductory  epistles  —  but  this  is 
perceived  to  cousist  simply  in  the  use  of  oue  or  tsvo  features 
of  style,  which  we  have  learned  to  regard  detinitely  as  Eu- 
phuistic —  i.  e.  parisonic  balance,  and  occasional  simple 
alliteration  to  mark  balance.  Morley  said  of  Lyly  that.  had 
he  employed  Guevara's  style,  we  should  never  have  heard  of 
Euphuism.  The  remark  is  much  more  clever  than  conclusive 
—  we  can  apply  it  however  slightly  changed  to  North.  Had 
it  nttt  been  for  Lyly,  we  may  say,  nothing  certainly  would 
have  been  heard  of  North's  Euphuism  on  the  one  band,  or 
bis  iudebtedness  to  Guevara  for  stylistic  character  on  the 
other.  The  antithetical  style  is  certainly  not  bis  peculiar  ac- 
quiremeut  and  property  at  this  time,  and  his  use  of  alliteration 
is  in  no  way  sufticient  to  excite  the  reader's  attention  as  in 
itself  a  notable  feature.  Only  those  who  have  read  Pettie 
and  Lyly  will  perceive  North's  occasional  Euphuism  and  see 
that  he  probably  contributed  directly  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Euphuistic  style:  1)  through  occasional  use  of  parisonic 
balance;  2)  through  occasional  use  of  simple  alliteration  and 
consonance  to  mark  balance;  3)  through  use  of  tigurative 
allusions  in  argumentative  Illustration. 
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North's  translation  was  followed  by  a  Dumber  of  others, 
which  prove  Guevara's  popularity,  but  contain  Dotbing  to 
show  that  bis  infiuence  bad  anytbing  furtber  to  do  witb  tbe 
formation  of  tbe  Eupbuistic  style.  Till  now  more  particular 
attention  was  paid  to  matter  tban  to  manner ;  tbis  is  true 
of  Nortb  despite  bis  care  for  bis  style.  It  is  in  Pettie's 
'•PaDace  of  Pleasure''.  publisbed  twenty  years  after  tbe  first 
edition  of  tbe  "Dial  of  Priuces",  tbat  tbe  Eupbuistic  style  pro- 
uounced  and  unmistakable  nppears.  Ebetorical  artifices  wbicb 
in  Nortb  were  meaus  occasionally  used  for  an  end ,  are  in 
Pettie  tbe  end  in  tbemselves.  Furtbermore,  Pettie  adds  new 
features,  for  iustance  tbe  use  of  allusions  to  fabulous  natural 
bistory,  and  tbe  oratorical  response.  In  bis  pages,  as  Land- 
mann and  Koeppel  inform  us,  is  found  every  feature  of  tbe 
Eupbuistic  style.  Betweeu  Nortb  and  Pettie  it  must  be  un- 
derstood  was  uo  gradual  development. 

In  Lyly  we  find  tbe  results  of  tbe  development  summed  — 
notbiug  more.  Nortb's  infiuence,  as  regards  style,  was  not 
sufficient  to  inspire  Imitation  in  tbose  who  followed  bim  during 
two  decades  in  tbe  translation  of  Guevara.  Pettie  alone  ca:ugbt 
at  bis  suggestions  and  reduced  bis  occasional  use  of  certain 
devices  into  a  System ;  tbis  System  in  otber  ways  be  consis- 
tently  developed.  Nortb  used  certain  devices  occasionall}^ ; 
Pettie  and  Lyly  apply  tbem  constantly.  Lyly  added  notbing; 
he  differs  from  Pettie  only  in  tbat  be  exbibits  a  sligbt  iu- 
crease  in  formal  ])erfection,  })articularly  in  tbe  use  of  pari- 
sonic  balance.  Pettie's  style  did  not  suffice  to  make  bim 
a  notable  success.  ^)  Lyly,  scarcely  surpassing  bim  in  style, 
made  tbat  style  admired  by  tbe  character  of  bis  tbenie 
and  matter  —  by  wbat  bas  been  called  tbe  "sententious 
force  and  persuasive  morality"  of  bis  ^'' extra ordinary  master- 
piece",  -)  as  well  as  by  tbe  interest  of  its  ])ersonal  apjilication 

to  tbe  time. 

^ » 

')  But  there  were  six  editions  of  his  work  between  1576  and  1613, 
Pettie  himself  speaks  of  his  fame ,  and  Greene  used  his  characters, 
cf.  Koeppel's  Stud.  z.  Gesch.  der  ital.  Nov.  p.  27  f. 

^)  Ward's  English  Poets,  I,  p.  403. 
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The  Listory  of  tbe  Eu])luiistic  style  closes  with  Lyly 
tliougli  not  that  of  tlie  movement.  Lyly  bad  many  Imitators 
but  tbey  added  nothing;  changes  were  in  tbe  directiou  of 
sim])liticatioD.  Greene  is  credited  by  Gosse  as  having  made 
Lyly"s  matter  and  manner  '*'acceptable  to  a  less  exacting 
taste".')  Nash  and  Greene  made  practically  no  use  of  cer- 
tain  features  —  allusions  to  fabulous  natural  bistory  for  in- 
stance.  whicli  Lodge  on  the  other  band  employs  as  late  as 
159(t.  in  tbe  "Rosalynde".  Regarding  this  work,  tbe  ques- 
tion  is  curious  concerning  certain  correspondences  we  uote 
between  it  and  tbe  Endimiou.  wbetber  Lodge  borrowed  from 
Lyly  or  Lyly  from  Lodge.  Lodge  was  tbe  most  complete  Eupbuist, 
perbaps,  witli  tbe  exce})tion  of  Gosscm.  About  1590,  bowever, 
tbere  was  a  general  abandonmeut  of  tbe  marked  and  ]iecu- 
liar  features  of  Eupbuism,  its  spirit  of  scrupulous  neatness 
only  being  preserved,  witb  an  occasional  use  of  balanced 
antitbesis  and  of  alliteration.  This  we  believe  we  have  sbown 
even  in  Lyly's  own  case,  in  tbe  plays. 

Tbe  year  1590  gave  England  tbe  "Arcadia"'  and,  if  Land- 
mann's  view  is  to  be  accepted,  a  current  of  "Arcadianism", 
also  taking  rise  in  Spain,  cut  bere  across  tbat  of  Eupbuism. 
This  point  is  tbe  one  at  issue  between  Landmann  and  Schwan. 
Schwan  would  predicate  an  Italianistic  influence  contempor- 
aneous  witb  the  Euphuistic  —  taking  its  rise  in  the  Petrarch- 
ists  and  gatbering  streogth  until  it  found  its  expression  in 
tbe  Arcadia.  It  will  be  remembered  tbat  be  rests  bis  proof 
largely  u])on  the  abundant  evidence  we  possess  of  the  use  of 
*''inke-horue  termes",  terms  Italianate,  of  which  Euphuistic 
prose  sbows  notbiug. 

AVith  regard  to  this  proof  tbe  following  questions  suggest 
themselves : 

1)  In  wbat  way  was  this  tendeocy  to  tbe  adoption  of  ink- 
born  terms  specitically  •'Italianistic"? 

2)  Wbat  distinguished  it  from  the  general  tendency 
during  tbe  whole  Century  towards  the  adoption  of  new  words 
of  everv  sort? 


')  Ward's  E.  P.  ib. 
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3)  What  distinguished  these  "Italianistic"  terms  from 
other  new  coinages?  Were  they  in  part  the  ink-horn  terms 
or  only  the  dark  words,  spoken  of  by  Puttenham?  What 
were  these  dark  words?  Was  it  only  they  which  were 
spoken  at  Court? 

4)  If  Sidney"s  "Arcadia"  shows  this  "Italianistic"  in- 
fluence,  why  does  he  too  bewail  the  tendeucy  to  use  ''so 
far-fet  words  that  many  seem  nionsters,  but  niust  seem 
strangers,  to  ahy  poor  Englishman"' ?  ^) 

In  fact.  as  will  be  seen,  Schwan's  Suggestion  leads  no- 
where.  These  ''inkehorne  termes"  were  simply  due  to  the  pe- 
dantry  of  the  Uuiversities  "where  Schollers  use  much  peevish 
affectation  of  words  out  of  the  primative  languages",  ^)  and 
to  tlieir  use  b.y  '"men  of  learning  as  preachers  and  schoole- 
masters".  The  stränge  terms  of  other  languages  Avere  brought 
in  by  ''Secretaries  and  Merchaunts  and  travaihjurs".  The 
''darke  wordes  .  .  .  dayly  spoken  in  Court"  ^)  appear  simply 
to  have  been  foreign  words  of  fashionably  affected  form. 

These  questions.  howeyer,  it  nuist  be  reniembered,  are 
aimed  only  at  the  proof  Schwan  offers,  not  at  his  hypothesis. 
Let  US  uow  direct  our  attention  to  Landmann's  rebuttal  of 
Schwan's  criticisni.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  foot-note, '^)  and 
expresses  a  regret  that  Schwan  should  have  reintroduced  the 
Word  ''Italianism*'  into  the  discussion,  a  term  which  he  "flat- 
tered  himself  he  had  removed  in  this  sense"".  In  regard  to 
this  re])ly  it  niay  be  said,  that  it  is  very  possible  "Arca- 
dianism""  is  the  better  term  (though  somewhat  question-begging 
just  at  ])resent)  —  and  it  is  very  true  that  Landmann's  proof 
is  unexceptionable  that  the  "Arcadia"  took  its  Inspiration  from 
Montemayor's  "Diana",  —  but  the  point  at  present  is  rather 
how  far  the  "Arcadia"  was  formed  on  the  Spanish  model  in 
style  as  well  as  content.  Considering  that  the  bürden  of 
proof  rests  ou  Landnianu ,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  his 
latest  work  he  did  not  give  us  evidence  niore  explicit  than  these 


')  Defence  of  Poesie. 

")  Puttenham  ('?),  Art  of  English  Poesie,  p.  157  f. 

8)  Ib.  p.  158. 

*)  Euphues,   Introduction,  p.  XIV. 


J 
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Statements:    "That  Sidney's    prose    is    iDfluenced   by  Spanish 
prose  i.  e.   Montemayor's    eveu   a  superficial    comparison  will 
show  clearly" ;  ^)  ''The  style  is  the  same  in  both''.  -) 
We  may  briefly  present  the  matter  thus: 

1)  Precisely  what  historical  signiticancc  does  the  Arca- 
dia  possess? 

Landmann  and  Schwan  agree  that  it  represents  the  aban- 
donment  of  the  old,  or  Euphuistic  style,  and  the  formal  in- 
auguration  of  a  new, 

2)  Whence  was  tliis  new  style? 

Schwan,  as  we  liave  seen,  declares  that  it  was  Italiauistic 
in  origin,  that  it  had  been  winuing  its  way  since  1553,  and 
now  won  its  final  victory  in  the  "Arcadia" ;  the  "common  in- 
fection"  Sidney  confessed  he  was  tainted  with  was  this  "Ita- 
lianism".  Landmann,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  this  new 
style  was  entirely  new  and  was  acquired  with  much  eise  from 
Montemayor ;  the  infection,  Sidney  spoke  of,  was  Euphuism 
—  but  there  are  nevertheless  no  traces  of  formal  Euphuism 
in  his  work. 

3)  Was  then  Sidney  affected  by  the  prose  of  Monte- 
mayor? The  presumption  is  too  strong  to  permit  us  to  be- 
lieve  otlierwise. 

4)  But  only  by  the  prose  of  Montemayor?  Is  Sidney's 
style  specitically  Spanish?  In  disproof  of  the  hypotliesis  of 
an  Italiauistic  influence,  is  it  possible  to  prove  that  Sidney's 
style  shows  features  that  are  definitely  Spanish  and  not  Italian  ? 
Can  Landmann  properly  affirm  the  existence  of  a  genuine 
distinct  ''Arcadianism'',  purely  Spanish  in  origiu  ? 

It  is  on  grounds  such  as  these  that  Schwan's  position 
begins  to  become  strong.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
finds  the  fountain-source  of  his  "Italiauistic"'  influence  in  Surrey 
and  Wyatt.  It  avails  little  that  Landmann  challenges  him  to 
name  a  "prose  writer  and  the  English  imitator  to  whom  his 
socalled  Italianism  is  due''.  ■^)  A  sharp  cutting  asunder  of, 
so  to  speak,   prose-influence  and  poetry-influence  is  an  absur- 

>)  Ib.  p.  XVI,  Note. 

«)  Ib.  p.  XXXI. 

')  Landmann,  Euphues  p.  XIV. 
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dity.  That  a  poet  like  Sidnev,  witli  everv  line  of  Surrev  and 
Wyatt  at  his  heart,  and  writing  prose  esseDtially  poetic  in 
character.  addressed  to  a  sister  lie  adored  —  that  he  must  of 
an  absolute  necessity  owe  his  style  simply  to  the  Imitation  of 
a  Spanish  model  is  simply  unthinkable.  Accordingly  Land- 
mann's  theory  suggested  the  following  questious : 

1)  Is  the  style  of  the  "Arcadia"  any  more  distinctively 
Spanish  than  Italian? 

In  answer  let  us  compare  Landmann  with  hiraself: 

p.  XIII.  p.  XXVIII. 

"The   metaphorical    diction  of    "in  Sidney"s  Arcadia  .  .  .    the 
the  Italian  lyric"'.  excessively  metaphorical  lau- 

"Circumlocutions".  guage". 

"Circumlocutions  for simple  ex- 
pressions"'. 
"Personifications  of  inanimate    "Bold    personitications    of   in- 

objects".  aminate  objects''. 

"Imaginative  transference  of 
qualities  which  objects  do 
not  possess  ...  as  weeping 
paper".  (in  quotation) 

"Most  blessed  paper  .  .  .  happy 

'  messenger  .  .  .   thy  baseness 

.  .  .  mourn  boldly,  my  ink"'. 

2)  In  particular,  in  what  way  are  the  elements  of  style  in 
Sidney's  "Arcadia",  given  p.  XXVIII,  specifically  Spanish  — 
viz.  endless,  tedioiis  sentences,  fondness  for  details,  descriptions 
of  the  beauties  of  rural  scenery? 

3)  Where  did  Sidney  get  his  fondness  for  playing  upon 
words  ? 

4)  Is  there  no  more  significance  to  be  attached  to  Sid- 
ney's  use  of  the  title  "Arcadia""  than  that  he  may  have  taken 
it  from  Sannazaro? 

These  questions,  it  must  be  remembered,  do  not  aim  to 
disprove  Montemayor"s  influence  upon  Sidney.  They  ouly  aim 
to  ascertaiu  just  what  it  was  apart  from  matter  and  general 
character  that  Sidney  took  from  Montemayor,  in  order  to  see 
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whetlier  Landraann  has  the  right  to  speak  of  "Arcadianism", 
as  if  a  second  setting  in  of  Spanish  influence  affected  ])rose 
form  defiüitely  and  unuiistakably,  as  the  influence  of  Gue- 
vara affected  it.  And  this  question  of  course  has  interest 
for  US  only  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  possibility  that  there 
was  a  second  influence  at  work  contemporaneous  with  Eu- 
phuisni. 

Nothing  notable  ov  individual.  it  seeras  to  us,  can  be  de- 
tected  )u  Sidney's  style,  that  can  be  declared  specifically 
Spanish.  It  is  a  straight-forward  narrative  style,  so  far  as 
structiire  is  conceined.  Sidney  was  not  thinking  of  the  form 
of  his  sentences  as  he  wrote.  Its  individual  quality  proves 
on  analysis  to  be  due  to  Sidney's  use  of  hgurative  language  ; 
his  cLiuses  while  direct  and  simple  are  lengthened  by  civcum- 
locutious.  The  attention  is  attracted  not  by  any  pecuiiarity 
of  form,  but  by  hold  personiticatiou  and  \ividly  picturesque 
meta])hor.  Knowing  that  vSidney's  taste  was  formed  in  an 
Italian  school,  ^)  are  we  to  believe  that  his  fondness  for  these 
was  due  simply  to  Montemayor? 

If  with  Schwan  tinally  we  are  ready  to  admit  as  pro- 
bable some  influence  proceeding  from  Italian  sources  (even 
contemporaneous  with  Euphuism),  we  of  course  cannot  do 
so  on  the  ground  of  the  general  use  of  stränge  and  foreign 
coinages.  Schwan  was  led  to  this  idea  no  doubt  by  his  desire 
to  explaiu  the  true  aim  of  the  satire  in  "Love's  Labour's 
Lost".  Needless  to  say  Ave  cannot  ascribe  this  word-coining 
to  an  Italian  influence,  or  use  it  in  proof  of  such  influence. 
Schwan  does  not  show  how  it  appears  in  any  literary 
work.  It  was  in  any  case  the  literary  groundlings  who  used 
these  terms  —  the  preachers  and  schoolmasters,  secretaries, 
merchants,  and  travellers,  as  Puttenham  teils  us,  and  with 
thera  the  pedantic  courtiers. 

The  probable  view  seems  to   be   that  a   taste   for  boldly     1/ 
picturesque   metaphor,    hyperbolical    expression    and   personi- 
fication,  took  its  rise  in  the  study  of  Italian  verse  and  prose 


^)  For  the   character  of  Sidney's   debt   to  Petrarch.   see  Koeppel, 
Stud.  z.  Geschichte  des  engl.  Petrarchismus  im  XVI.  Jahrh. 
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and  made  its  influence  more  and  more  feit  until  it  found  its 
füll  expression  apart  tVom  verse  in  the  ''Arcadia'*.  Glimpses  of 
tliis  appear  even  in  the  Euphiiists  themselves.  In  Pettie  we 
lind  expressions  so  thoroughly  Sidneyesque,  so  to  speak,  as 
"the  tempest  of  niy  just  displeased  mind  liatli  driven  yoiir  suit 
agaiust  the  rough  rocks  of  repnlse"'.  In  the  Eiiphues,  as  we 
know,  tignrative  allnsions  are  always  argumentative,  but  of 
Lyly's  plays  -'Sapho  and  Phao"  was  written  before.  and  the 
"Endimion""  probably  in  tlie  year  1590,  and  in  both  these  we 
traced  the  beginnings  of  a  new,  non-Euphuistic  use  of  the 
metaphor.  In  Lodge's  ''Rosalynd"'  we  lind  the  same  blend  of 
Euphuism  witli  a  new  element.  This  work  is  decLtred  by 
Landmann  to  be  Eupliuistic  in  form  and  "Arcadian"  in  con- 
tent. Published  in  the  sarae  year  witli  the  "Arcadia".  why  is 
it  necessar\',  to  drag  in  as  Landmann  has  to  do  a  supple- 
mentary  hypothesis  to  the  eft'ect  that  Lodge  had  seen  the 
Arcadia  and  been  inflnenced  by  it  —  this  in  order  to  credit 
Sidney  as  the  first  exponent  of  a  so-called  "Arcadianism"  of 
Spanish  origin? 

The  discnssion  of  this  puint  leads  naturally  to  the  ques- 
tions  which  really  originated  it  —  did  Lyly  and  Euphuism 
affect  Shakspeare,  and  did  Shakspeare  parody  Lyly?  The 
questiou,  it  seems  to  us,  is  simple  to  answer.  Euphuism,  as 
we  took  care  to  note,  is  a  matter  of  dictiou.  of  form,  of  style, 
and  nowhere  in  Shakspeare  do  we  find  a  Eupliuistic  diction, 
save  in  the  single  instance  Avhere  Euphuism  appears  to  be 
parodied.  In  brief,  it  is  possible  that  Euphuism  may  liave 
exercised  some  formative  influence  upon  Shakspeare  in  his 
youth,  but  it  at  least  gave  no  distinctive  quality  to  his  style. 
A  quantitative  analysis  would  be  siuqaly  impossible. 

As  regards  Jonson's  Fastidious  Brisk,  so  long  considered 
a  parody  on  the  strength  of  the  authority  of  Drake,  Hallam. 
and  Fairholt,  to  whom  by  the  way  any  form  of  16th  Century 
affectation  was  Euphuism  —  it  is  impossible  to  believe  Jonson 
had  Euphuism  particularly  in  mind  (cf.  j).  8 ;  in  the  sarae 
play  there  is  a  pointed  reference  to  the  x^rcadia). 

We  must  agree  with  Landmann  that  Shakspeare  did 
not  parody   Euphues   in    "Love's   Labour's  Lost'*,    and    that 
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the  only  passage  in  which  he  did  so  was  "I  Henry  IV"',  2, 4.  His 
Intention  there  is  clearly  proved  by  his  use  of  the  famous 
chaniomile  metaphor  ^)  which  seems  to  spread  everywhere  — 
particularly  over  the  pages  of  the  critics  —  in  a  way  that 
does  great  credit  to  Lyly's  felicitoiis  description. 

If  here  we  hnish  with  the  immediate  and  temporary 
effects  of  EujDhuism  lipon  our  literature,  what  effects  were 
there  which  were  enduring?  "We  now  no  h)nger  deal  with 
the  Eiiphiiistic  style  —  its  independent  and  individual  char- 
acter  began  to  disappear  rapidly  as  Ave  know  about  1590  —  we 
deal  with  its  separate  elements. 

The  acqiiirement  on  the  part  of  a  j^eople  of  its  rhetori- 
cal  forms  might  worthily  be  made  subject  of  inquiry.  Clearly 
with  the  Euphuists  arose  the  constant  and  understanding  use  ^ 
of  antithesis  and  parallelism.  Before  their  time  there  is  no 
raarked  indication  of  a  persistent  tendency  to  the  use  of  these 
devices  in  prose;  prose  literature  consisted  either  of  simple 
narrative,  or  of  works  of  polity,  theology,  instruction,  made 
up  substantially  of  straightforward  assertion  with  occasional 
simple  arguments  from  example  and  analogy.  The  classics 
taught  Guevara  and  were  teaching  England  —  and  doubtless 
the  Bible,  with  its  wonderful  oriental  use  of  these  forms, 
would  have  lent  its  aid.  ^)  But  as  it  was,  Guevara's  example 
taught  the  Euphuist,  and  the  Euphuist,  i.  e.  Pettie,  first  made 
their  constant  use  a  principle.  Surely  this  is  noteworthy 
when  we  consider  how  important  a  feature  they  are  of  Eng- 
lish  prose  style;  we  need  only  run  over  the  name  of  Bacon, 
Burton,  Füller,  Cowley,  Temple,  Swift,  Johnson,  Junius,'' 
Burke,  to  suggest  the  importance  of  the  balanced  antithesis 
alone.     We  purposely   use   the    word  ''balanced".     The   arti- 


')  Copied  perhaps  from  Pettie,  cf.  Koeppel:  Stud  z  Geschichte 
der  ital.  Nov.,  p.  28. 

-)  See  the  rhymed  tractate  "Rede  me  and  be  nott  wrothe  &c.". 
of  William  Roy  and  Jerome  Barlowe,  printed  at  Strasburg  in  1528. 
The  introduction  is  füll  of  antithesis  and  parallelism,  due  simply  to  the 
use  of  Scripture  (cf.  Arber's  Reprint,  1871). 

Münohener  Beiträge  z.  romanischen  u.  engl.  Philologie.  VH.  8 
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ficiality  of  Eupliuism  "svas  diie  in  greatest  i)art  to  its  devices 
to  enforce  emphasis.  As  migbt  be  expected  precisely  in  Pro- 
portion as  these  were  Yolatile  through  their  artiticialitv,  their 
disappearance  was  more  or  less  complete.  Rime,  repetition, 
annomination,  consonance,  —  these  vauished.  The  occasional 
use  of  alliteration  (even  transverse)  as  the  helpful  accompani- 
ment  of  parison,  and  the  constant  use  of  parison  as  a  most 
fitting  accompaniment  of  antithesis  and  parallelism  obtains  to 
this  day. 

Examples  might  he  given — they  are  common  enongh  all 
through  the  tirst  half  of  the  17th  Century — that  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  some  influence,  permanent  though  slight,  re- 
mained  from  Euphuism.     I    cite   the  notable   case  of  Fullei'. 

Morley,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  his  hrst  article  long 
before  Lyly's  style  had  been  analysed,  followed  Marsh  in 
wrongly  instancing  Füller  and  Browne  as  "euphuistic''.  Mor- 
ley referred  to  their  use  of  conceits,  tigurative  allusions  and 
illustrations,  not  to  their  style.  Browne  in  no  way  attracts 
our  attention.  Füller  however  is  interesting  because  he 
makes  constant  use  not  only  of  antithesis  and  parallelism 
with  parisonic  balance,  but  also  offen  of  simple  and  trans- 
verse alliteration  precisely  in  Euphuistic  fashion.  Of  this 
interesting  feature  of  Fuller's  style  we  give  examples:  ^) 

''0  whither  will  my  miud  sail,  when  (T'/stemper  shall  steer 
it?  whither  will  my  fancy  run,  when  rf/seases  shall  ride  it?"' 
(p.  6);  ''In  that  day  either  lighten  my  Wurden  or  strengthen 
my  Z/ack"  (ib.) ;  ''Must  the  new  foe  quite  jostle  out  the  old 
/"riend?  May  I  not  with  him  continue  some  commerce  of 
Aindness?  .  .  .  Yet  how  can  I  l)e  ^ind  to  him  without  being 
cruel  to  myself  and  thy  cause''?*'  (p.  7). 

''Yet  thougli  I  cannot  c/mut  with  the  nightingale  or  chiii) 
with  the  blackbird,  I  had  rather  cAatter  with  the  swallow'' 
(p.  8) ;  "Within  a  little  time  I  have  heard  the  same  /irecept 
in  sundry  ^jlaces,  and  by  several  ^reachers  j;ressed  upon 
me  .  .  .  Surely  this  is/'rom  thy  ^W'oridence  and  should  be /"or 
my  profit'^  (ib.). 


Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times. 
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So  for  the  first  two  and  a  half  pages.  Note  the  fol- 
lowiug:  —  "The  lower  the  wembers,  the  coars6?r  the  wetal. 
The  /"urther  off  the  time  the  more  un^t"  (p.  10) ;  "Former 
«t'ickedness  or  present  «<ant  ...  I  would  have  fed  his  per- 
son,  and  starved  his  profaueness.  not  of  my  .seeking,  but  of  thy 
sending"'   (pag.  11). 

"When  I  canuot  be  /"orced  I  am  /"ooled.  He  cannot  con- 
stram  if  I  do  not  co;?sent"  (p.  16);  (a  play  on  words)  —  Had 
that  which  I  desired  been  done,  I  had  been  imclone'^  (p.  18); 
"Formerly  he  had  ^okl  it  with  his  Dengue,  but  now  with  his 
/ears ;  formerly  he  ^aught  it  with  his  ifords,  but  now  with 
tt'eepiug'"  (p.  33)  ;  ''I  have  conquered  and  Mied,  subdued  and 
slain,  msiimeä  and  ^»ortified  the  deeds  of  the  flesh"  (p.  88) ; 
"Oroaking  in  my  judgnient,  c/"eeping  into  my  w411  and  craw- 
ling  into  my  affections"  (p.  93). 

Let  US  note  a  few  marked  cases  of  transverse :  —  "Let 
me  labour  to  exceed  them  in  pstins  who  excel  me  in  ^mrts" 
(p.  14);  **0r  ^^rrn'seth  for  /"ormer  or  2?ra?/eth  for/'uture  favours" 
(p.  30) ;  "'But  when  either  on  the  th<_  /"lat  of  an  onlinary 
tem-per  or  in  the  fall  of  an  extvnordinary  femptation,  we  lose 
the  view  thereof.  Thus,  in  the  sight  of  our  soul,  heaven  is 
discovered,  covered,  and  VQCovered\  tili  though  Zate,  at  fest, 
though  slowly,  surely,  we  arrive  at  the  /laven  of  our  Äappiness" 
(p.  76);  "What  I /"reely  ^endered,  God  /"airly  took"  (p.  87); 
"If  acceptiüg  my  homelj  diei,  he  will  not  refuse  my  liome 
fZevotion"  (p.  89). 

Though  these  cases  —  few  among  many  —  might  have 
come  from  the  Euphues,  Füller  as  we  need  scarcely  reaffirm 
Avas  no  Euphuist. 

Passing  on,  we  must  not  liniit  our  attention  only  to  spe- 
cific effects.  Apart  from  these,  if  Euphuism  notably  affected 
one  period  of  English  literature  it  must  in  a  broad  sense 
have  permanently  affected  it.  If  then  we  consider  it  in  its 
broader  relations,  we  perceive  that  Lyly  and  Sidney,  though 
they  represent  different  schools  of  rhetoric,  both  played  a 
jjart  in  a  common  movement  extending  through  the  whole  of  the 
16th  Century  into  the  17th.     We  are   not   here   joining  with 

8* 
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Morley  in  the  opinion  that  Euphuism  was  one  phase  of  a 
worship  of  conceits  extencling  from  Chaucer's  time  to  Dry- 
den's.  "Wliat  ^xe  mean  is  that  England  through  Berners, 
Elyot,  Ascham,  North,  Pettie,  Lyly  and  Sidney  was  learning 
a  certain  lesson.  What  this  lesson  was  we  iinderstand  when 
we  find  Nash  in  his  prefatory  letter  to  Greene's  Menaphon 
referring  to  "cur  greatest  Art-masters  deliberate  thoughts''  — 
unmistakably  meaniug  Lyly  personally  or  his  school  —  and 
Webhe  in  his  "iDiscourse  of  English  Poetrie"'  delivering  him- 
self  in  this  wise:  "Aniong  whoni  I  thinke  there  is  none  that 
will  gainsay  but  Master  John  Lilly  hath  deserved  moste 
high  commendation  as  he  hath  stept  one  steppe  further 
therein  [amendment  of  our  speeche]  than  any  either  before 
or  since  he  first  began  the  wyttie  discourse  of  his  Euplmes".') 
In  a  Word  —  England  was  learning  the  value  of  conscious 
attention  to  form,  and  what  is  more,  was  testing  and  trying  what 
canons  of  form  should  be  accepted.  This  as  clearly  appears  in 
Elyot's  early  experiments  in  word-coining  as  in  the  surprising 
nunil)ers  of  rhetorical  works  and  the  innumerable  discussions  of 
rhetorical  matters  in  prefatory  epistles,  introductions  &c.,  later 
in  the  Century,  -)  In  our  analysis  of  the  Euphuistic  style,  we 
were  careful  to  point  out  the  fundamental  simplicity  of  the 
Euphuistic  rhetoric  —  a  simplicity  due  to  the  fact  that  its  de- 
velopment  represents  the  experimental  effort  of  two  minds 
only.  Owing  to  this  simplicity  we  are  sure  Euphuism  taught 
its  lesson  all  the  more  surely.  It  gave  England  but  one 
canon  of  form — but  better  than  this,  it  taught  England  the 
value  of  such  canons.  We  endeavored  to  bring  out  the  ab- 
solute falsity  of  the  notion  that  Euphuism  was  a  sort  of  wilful 
superficiality  and  affectation  and  to  show  how  orderly  and 
consistent  in  spite  of  its  faults  tlie  Euphuistic  rhetoric  was. 
Lyly  strove  after  clearness  hrst,  theu  after  force,  aptness  of 
Illustration,  balance,  rhythm;  his  vices  are  the  vices  of  ignor- 


•)  p.  46. 

")  Berners  himself  says,  ''I  know  rayseife  insuffycient  in  the  fa- 
condyous  arte  of  rliethoryke".  (quoted  by  Lee,  "Boke  of  Duke  Huon 
&c."  p.  XLIII  in  Illustration  of  Berners's  modestyi. 
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ance,  or  lialf-knowledge,  —  artificiality,  that  is,  an  art  which 
does  not  conceal  itself,  and  extravagance,  in  bis  case  largely 
due  probably  to  over-anxiety  in  elaboration.  His  thought 
and  care  may  be  illustrated  by  one  little  point.  He  even 
pays  attention  to  his  paragrapbing,  the  art  of  which  was  just 
beginuing  to  be  understood — a  matter  which  Sidney  acknow- 
ledges  he  was  careless  about,  and  Bacon  observed  only  in 
half-carefiil  fashion  by  marking  his  paragraphs  in  the  füll 
blocked  page  with  a  conventional  symbol. 

Finally.  since  the  point  has  been  referred  to — is  Euphu- 
ism  as  a  movement  to  be  compared  to  Marinism,  Gongarism, 
Preciosity?  Only  perhaps  as  all  are  movements  leading  to 
a  greater  refinement.  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  art,  its 
methods  and  its  ends;  in  no  way  as  regards  character  and 
the  immediate  effects  produced.  Morley  would  have  us  be- 
lieve  Euphuistic  literature  to  be  stylistically  at  least  the  mere 
froth  of  a  fermenting  age.  This  it  emphatically  was  not. 
Its  artificiality  is  not  empty,  its  extravagance  is  not  vapid. 
It  did  not  spend  itself  in  word-tinkering,  torturing  of  con- 
ceits.  in  formless  bombast.  Its  excesses  merely  display  how 
anxious  and  eager  the  effort  was  to  attain  ends  thoroughly 
worthy — clearness.  precision,  force,  rhythmic  melody,  formal 
consistency. 


Appendix  I. 


Prologue  tu  Eudimiou  (Fairholt,  I.  p.  4) : 

Most  liigli  and  happy  Priucesse, 
We  must  teil  you  a  tale 
Of  the  Mau  in  the  Moone, 

Whicli  if  it  seeme  ridiciüous  for  the  method, 

Or  superfiuous  for  the  matter, 

Or  for  the  meanes  incredible, 
For  three  faults 
We  can  make  but  one  excuse. 

It  is  a  tale 

Of  the  Mau  in  the  Moone. 

It  was  forbidden  in  olde  time 
To  dispute  of  Chyiuera, 

Because  it  was  a  fiction, 
Wee  hope  in  our  times 
None  will  apply  pastimes, 

Because  they  are  faucies; 
For  there  liveth  uone  under  the  sunne 

That  knowes  what  to  make 

Of  the  Man  in  the  Moone. 

Wee  preseut  neither  comedie,  nor  tragedie, 
Nor  storie,  nor  any  thing, 
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But  that  Avliosoever  heareth  may  say  this, 
Why  here  is  a  tale 
Of  tlie  Man  in  the  Moone. 


Phüautus's  reply  to  Eupliues  (p.  50) ; 

Friend  Eupimes  (for  so  your  talk  warranteth  me  to  term 

you) 
I  dare  neither  use  a  long  processe,  neither  a  loving  speach, 
least  unwittingly  I  sliold  cause  you  to  convince  me 
of  those  things  which  you  have  already  condemned. 

And  verily  I  am  bold  to  presume  upon  your  curtesiS; 
since  you  your  seif  have  used  so  little  curiositie : 
j)erswading  my  seife  that  my  short  answere  will  worke  as 

great  an  effect  in  you, 
as  your  few  words  did  in  me. 

And  seeiug  we  resemble 

(as  you  say)  each  other  in  qualities, 
it  cannot  be  yat  the  one 

should  differ  from  the  other  in  curtesie, 
seing  the  sincere  affection  of  the  minde 

cannot  be  expressed  by  the  mouth, 
and  that  no  art  can  unfold 

the  entire  love  of  ye  heart, 
I  am  earnestly  to  beseech  you 
not  to  measure  the  tirmenesse  of  my  faith, 
by  ye  fe^\Ties  of  my  Avordes, 

but  rather  thinke   that  the  overflowing  Avaves   of  good  wil, 
leave  no  passage  for  many  words. 

Triall  shall  prove  trust, 

beere  is  my  band,  my  hart,  my  lands 

and  my  life  at  thy  commaundement. 

Thou  maist  wel  perceive  that  I  did  beleeve  thee, 

that  so  soone  I  did  love  thee: 
and  I  hope  thou  wilt  the  rather  love  me, 
In  that  I  did  beleeve  thee. 
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Either  Kui^hues  and   Fhüantus  stoode    in   neede   of  frind- 

shippe 

or  were  ordeined  to  be  friendes: 
upon  so  short  warning,  to  make  so  [soone]  fine  a  conclusion 

might  seeme  in  miue  opinion 
if  it  continued  myraculous, 

if  shaken  oif,  ridiculous. 


Appendix  II. 


(Alliteration  in  Prose.  —  The  Balanced  Style  and 
Fabulous  Natural  History  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  — 
Mneteentb  Century  Euphuism.) 

Alliteration  occurs  in  Middle  English  prose  generally 
in  impassioned  passages  —  see  e.  g.  the  "Meditatio", 
edited  by  Ullmann  in  Engl.  Stud. ,  VII,  p.  454.  It 
may  be  used  to  give  distinction  to  particular  words  i.  e. 
emphasise  their  logical  relation  to  the  whole  thought, 
but  is  seldom  used  to  emphasise  the  logical  relation  of  two 
or  more  words  to  each  other.  The  single  general  exception 
is  words  in  formulaic  pairs,  as  e.  g.  "true  and  trusty",  "made 
or  marred'',  or  the  familiär  catchword  "not  for  the  learned 
but  for  the  lewd". 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  notable  special  exception, 
the  "Ayenbite",  Dan  Michel's  translation  (1340)  of  Frere 
Lorens'  "La  somme  du  roi"  (1279).  It  is  remarkable  that 
Lorens  makes  constant  use  of  parisonic  constructions  and 
very  interesting  to  note  that  the  Englishman,  who  translates 
literally,  not  infrequently  emphasises  the  balanced  words  by 
alliteration  ^) : 

"Ase  me  ssel  loki  mesure  ine  wordes :  alsuo  me  ssel  loki 


*)  Morris:  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt. 
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mesure  ine  liyer/^e"  (p.  256);  "/^et  yzjej»  pet  mot  ine  pe 
opres  eye,  and  ne  yzye/>  naht  psme  refter  in  hire  owene 
eye"  (p.  175);  "0  men,  ne  hjep  naht  Jjyestre,  ne  bya/» 
naht  ontrewe''  (p.  270). 

And  one  or  two  examples  with  alliteration: 
"Hit  ys  wel  ssort  ine  «x^ordes:  and  wel  laug  ine  t^'ytte. 
Liht  to  zigge  an  sotil  to  onderstonde"  (p.  99) ;  "Ele  est 
moulte  coiierte  en  paroles.  e  mout  longiie  en  sentence,  legiere 
a  dire  e  soutiue  a  entendre"' ;  ^)  "/»et  is  /^et  nie  by  delyvred 
of  alle  kueade  :  and  volveld  of  alle  giiode'^  (p.  99) ;  "Cest  que  on 
soit  deluires  de  tous  maus  e  raemplis  de  tous  biens''  (ib.) ; 
"Zette/'  zuo  moche  hire  Aerte  and  hire  /mpe''  (p.  6);  ''Yef 
^'Ou  wylt  libbe  Yvillche,  lyerne  to  sterve  gledliche^'  (p.  70) ; 
"be  wifäe  ne  be  ?/;^7ninge'*  (p.  242).  Noting  these  uses  of 
antithesis,  and  with  it  the  habit  Lorens  has  of  piling  up  his 
illustrative  allusions  a  half  dozen  at  a  time,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  we  have  in  this  thirteenth- Century  author 
unmistakable  anticipations ,  prefigurements ,  of  the  "stilo 
alto".  "We  may  perhaps  perceive  here  the  trutli  that  it  is 
much  too  easy  an  explanation  to  refer  a  man  like  Guevara^ 
a  style  like  the  "stilo  alto",  simply  to  the  influence  of  the 
Renaissance.  However  great  such  a  man  as  Guevara  may 
have  been,  however  extraordinarv  his  individual  accomplish- 
ment  and  influence,  he  must  have  been  in  great  measure  the 
creature  of  his  age  in  order  to  have  left  so  definite  an  Im- 
pression upon  it.  In  a  word,  his  age  must  have  prepared 
him,  while  it  profited  by  him.  The  beginnings  of  the  move- 
ment we  are  studying  lie  back  of  Guevara  and  before  the 
Renaissance. 

There  is  notable  difference  between  a  mere  heaping  to- 
gether  of  homilies  or  tractates  upon  the  virtues  and  a  work 
like  Lorens's  wliich  takiug  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  and 
Commandments  as  its  scheme  or  skeleton,  endeavors  to  furnish 
its  readers  with  a  complete  body  of  faith,  apparatus  of  religion, 
and    manual    of   conduct.      Narrative    composition    naturally 


^)  Varnhagen  in  Engl.  Stud.,  I,  p.  384.     Two  examples  are  ample 
to  show  character  of  translation. 
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takes  care  of  itself  in  a  rough  way  as  regards  the  matter  of 
formal  unity,  but  the  attainment  of  it  in  didactic  works  was 
immensely  more  difticult.  The  world  indeed  was  three  hundred 
years  or  so  learning  how  to  do  it,  half  that  time  in  fact 
learning  to  conceive  of  it  as  a  possibility,  imtil  the  classics 
tinally  enforced  a  moral  and  afforded  a  model.  Works  like 
Lorens's  must  be  regarded  as  the  exercises  in  piain  hand  pre- 
paratory  for  the  flourishes  of  the  Guevaras  of  a  later  day. 
Old  and  new,  ihe  books  of  both  are  books  royal,  books  for 
the  king,  mirrors  of  the  world.  From  oue  into  the  other  the 
set  homily  and  tractate  pass  —  not  the  form  only  in  the  set 
discourses,  but  the  Simon  Pure  theological  homily  itself,  to 
remain  indeed  so  long  that  several  are  found  in  a  volume 
confessedly  written  for  the  tiring-room  of  Elizabethan  dames. 

In  brief,  just  as  oue  is  obliged,  in  order  to  explain  one 
of  Pinero's  dramas,  to  go  back  through  the  interlude  to  the 
miracle-play,  so  to  fully  explain  the  modern  novel  or  essay, 
one  must  go  back  finally,  through  the  Lylys,  Norths  and 
(jruevaras,  to  the  homilists  like  Lorens  and  Maurice  de  Sully. 

Lorens's  use  of  allusions  to  natural  history  should  be 
referred  to  as  suggesting  Lyly  if  not  Guevara.  They  are 
drawn  of  course  from  the  bestiaries,  but  are  used  precisely 
as  Lyly  uses  them  —  the  -'adder  called  aspis"',  the  adder 
Serayn,  the  beast  Hyäne,  the  Coccyx  or  cuckoo,  the  lynx, 
chameleon,  Salamander  and  turtle.  All  of  these  but  one  or 
two  are  used  by  Lyly.  Lorens's  use  of  them  serves  to  show 
how  early  tliis   class  of  allusions    became  po^jular  in   France. 

The  temptation  to  add  here  a  specimen  of  19th  Century 
Euj^huism,  as  a  corollary  to  p.  77,  n.  1,  is  too  strong  to  be 
resisted.  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  Prof.  Herbert  E.  Greene, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  üniversity.  It  is  from  a  religious  news- 
paper,  the  "Congregationalist"'  for  1893  —  an  exact  reference 
would  be  to  no  purpose: 

"Six  sorts  of  people  at  least  would  be  helped  by  a  pledge 
in  the  ordinary  church  prayer-meeting : 

1.  The   pastor.     On   Sunday   he  is  expected  to   preach, 
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on  Friday  evening  to  prod.  Is  he  scliolarly?  Otliers  are 
silent  becaiise  he  has  said  so  much.  Is  he  suggestive? 
Others  are  silent  hecause  he  has  said  so  little.  His  manage- 
ment,  mood,  method,  message,  make,  or  mar,  the  meeting. 
He  is  Atlas  iinder  the  prayer  meeting  world,  and  for  his  bent 
back  needs  the  pledge  as  a  plaster,  &c." 


I  could  not  consider  this  little  essay  complete  unless  I  gave ' 
myself  an  opportunity  to  tliank  Professor  Breymann  for  prompting  me 
to  enter  upon  it,  and  to  express  my  indebtedness  for  his  kindly  and 
generous  aid  in  the  way  of  Suggestion  and  correction.  A  similar  ac- 
knowledgment  is  due  Professor  Koeppel,  who  while  reviewing  my  manu- 
script,  kindly  corrected  many  slips  and  suggested  the  reconsideration 
of  a  number  of  statements,  thus  assuring  my  work,  so  far  as  such  in- 
cidental  correction  permitted,  the  benefits  of  his  accurate  scholarship 
and  critical  acumen. 
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Einleitung. 


Wenn  die  Ortsnamenforschung,  wie  unter  andern  Hilde- 
brand ^)  hervorgehoben  hat,  lange  Zeit  von  vielen  mit  Ge- 
ringschätzung behandelt  worden  ist,  so  mag  das  einerseits 
darin  seinen  Grund  haben,  dass  dieses  Gebiet  der  vergleichen- 
den Sprachforschung  hauptsächlich  von  Dilettanten ,  von 
Männern  der  Wissenschaft  aber,  wegen  der  zu  überwindenden 
Schwierigkeiten,  nur  selten  bebaut  wird.  Andrerseits  unter- 
schätzt mau  häufig  den  Nutzen,  den  die  Onomatologie  für 
Geschichte  und  Kulturgeschichte,  für  Geographie  und  selbst 
Naturgeschichte  abwirft,  wofern  sie  auf  richtiger  Grundlage 
sich  erhebt.  Die  folgende  Arbeit  soll,  so  hoffe  ich,  etwas 
zur  Beseitigung  jenes  Vorurteils  beitragen,  in  erster  Linie 
dadurch,  dass  sie  die  rätischen  Ortsnamen  in  einem  rich- 
tigeren Lichte  erscheinen  lässt  als  bisher.  —  Es  seien  mir  vor 
Allem  einige  unerlässliche  Vorbemerkungen  gestattet! 

Die  Ortsnamen  sind  den  Geschöpfen  der  Natur  ver- 
gleichbar. Die  Pflanzen  weisen  beispielshalber  eine  grosse 
Mannigfaltigkeit  hinsichtlich  der  Zeit  auf,  während  der  sie 
sprossen  und  blühen.  Welch  ein  Unterschied  zwischen  einer 
Eiche,  die  hundertjährigem  Stürmen  trotzt,  und  einem  Veil- 
chen ,  dessen  Blütenstiel  schon  nach  dem  ersten  Lenze  sich 
zur  Erde  beugt !  Ganz  ähnlich  verhält  es  sich  mit  den  Orts- 
namen,    Die  einen  strahlen  Tausende  von  Jahren  im  Ruhmes- 


')  cf.  Gröberes  Zschr.  1884,  VIII,  326. 
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glänze  der  Geschichte ;  andere  sind  nach  wenigen  Menschen- 
altern versunken  und  vergessen.  Je  grösser  die  Zahl 
der  Personen,  in  deren  Munde  ein  Ortsname  lebt, 
desto  grösser  ist  seine  Lebenszähigkeit.  Die  fünf 
Weltteile,  die  weiten  Meere  mit  ihren  grossen  Inseln,  scharf- 
abgegrenzte Teile  der  Kontinente ,  wie  Italien ,  Weltstädte, 
wie  ßom,  haben  nicht  so  leicht  eine  Umtaufung  zu  gewärtigen, 
wie  kleinere  Orte ,  deren  Name  nicht  einmal  eines  grossen 
geschichtlichen  Ereignisses,  eines  Sprachenwechsels  bei  seinen 
Bewohnern  oder  des  Eindringens  eines  fremden  Volkes  be- 
darf, um  einem  andern  Platz  zu  machen:  ein  rein  lokales 
Ereignis  genügt  bisweilen.  So  führt  das  in  Nordtirol  bei 
Lermoos  gelegene  Mittewald,  seitdem  im  15.  Jahrhundert 
eine  verheerende  Schneelawine  daselbst  niederging,  den  Namen 
Lahn.  Die  Namen  bewohnter,  wenn  auch  kleiner  Orte  haben 
wiederum  eine  weitaus  grössere  Lebensfähigkeit  als  jene  von 
Feldern  und  bebauten  (J-ründeu,  diese  dagegen  eine  grössere 
als  diejenigen  öde  liegenden  Landes  oder  von  Wald  und 
AVeide  oder  von  Alp-Abteilungen ,  welch'  letztere ,  oft  nur 
den  Jägern  und  Hirten  bekannt,  meist  100,  ja  50  Jahre  nach 
ihrem  Aufkommen  wieder  der  Vergessenheit  anheimfallen 
oder  anderen  weichen.  So  wäre  es  z.  B.  ein  vergebliches 
Bemühen  bei  der  gegenwärtigen  Bevölkerung  Tirols  all  die 
Benennungen  von  Jagdgründen  erfragen  zu  wollen,  wie  sie 
das  im  Statthalterei-Archive  zu  Innsbruck  aufbewahrte,  von 
Carl  V.  Spaur  um  1500  angelegte  „Grjaidbueh  des  Kaisers 
3Iaximilian''  aus  allen  Teilen  jenes  Landes  anführt,  ^j  Namen 
unbebauter  und  zugleich  schwer  zugänglicher  Plätze  im  Ge- 
birge sind  nur  dann  langlebiger,  wenn  etwa  eine  Grenze  über 
sie  hinläuft ;  deshalb  braucht  man  sich  nicht  zu  wundern,  dass 
der  drei  Staaten  und  Sprachen  scheidende  Ortler  im  12.  Jahr- 
hunderte schon  so  hiess. 

Wie  leicht  die  Namen  von  Alp- Abteilungen  wechseln, 
beweist  folgender  Fall.  Einst  traf  ich  auf  einer  Alpe  einen 
Otzthaler  Hirten,  der  wegen  seiner  Schwerhörigkeit  die  hundert 


')  cf.    Gsaller^s   „Studien    aus    d.    Stubaier    Gebirgsgruppe",  in   d. 
Zschr.  d.  D.  Ö.  A.   V.  XVII.  1886,  127  ff. 


Namen,  die  iunerlialb  seiner  Trift  lagen,  der  einheimischen 
Bevölkerung  nicht  ablauschen  konnte.  Er  wusste  sich  jedoch 
Rat;  in  14  Tagen  schuf  er  auf  eigne  Faust  für  die  ganze 
Weide  eine  neue  Nomenklatur,  welche  zum  Teil  so  treffend 
Avar,  dass  die  Thalbewohner  sie  für  die  alte  in  Kauf  nahmen. 
in  den  höchsten  Alpenregionen  sind  somit  die  Namen  am 
kurzlebigsten.  Nur  noch  ein  Beispiel,  das  nebst  anderen  im 
Bereiche  meiner  eigenen  Erinnerung  liegt.  Auf  der  öster- 
reichischen Generalstabskarte  bezeichnet  der  Name  T schier f- 
e<:k  eine  steile  Partie  des  „Ohern  Ortler yl et  scher s^^  in 
Tirol.  Der  Name  klingt  uralt  und  hält  doch  nur  das  An- 
denken des  Jägers  Tschicrf  aus  dem  Münsterthale  fest,  der 
bei  einer  Wette,  allein  auf  die  Spitze  des  Ortlers  klettern  zu 
wollen,  an  besagter  Stelle  durch  heftige  Dysenterie  zum 
Umkehren  genötigt  wurde,  ein  Ereignis,  das  vor  wenigen 
Jahren  erst  stattfand. 

Zeigt  der  Kanton  St.  Gallen  ^)  einen  von  Süden  nach 
Norden  stark  abfallenden  Prozentsatz  —  50  bis  0  %  —  an 
romanischen  Flurnamen  den  alemannischen  gegenüber,  so 
hängt  das  wohl  weniger  von  dem  einstigen  Prozentsätze  der 
romanisch  sprechenden  Bevölkerung  oder  deren  Besiedluugs- 
verhältnissen  ab,  als  vielmehr  nach  dem  bisher  Gesagten  in 
erster  Linie  von  der  langsamen ,  im  Laufe  der  Jahrhunderte 
von  Norden  nach  Süden  vorschreitenden  Germanisierung  des 
Kantons.  Genügten  also  vier  Jahrhunderte,  '^)  um  50  ^*  f,  der 
Flurnamen  durch  deutsche  zu  ersetzen ,  so  ist  mau  zu  der 
Annahme  berechtigt,  dass  unter  den  jetzigen  Flurnamen 
St.  Gallens  —  und  dieselbe  Behauptung  darf  man  für  ganz 
Bätien  aufstellen  —  höchstens  ein  ganz  verschwindend  kleiner 
Prozentsatz  von  solchen  erhalten  sind,  welche  ihre  Entstehung 
der  wohl  schon  vor  1400  Jahren  ausser  Gebrauch  gekommenen 
Ursprache  Rätiens  verdanken. 

Es   ist   deshalb   nicht   am   Platze,    Namen    von  Feldern, 


^)  cf.  Götz.  Rom.  Ortsnamen  p.  11  f. 

-)  Wofern  uns  die  Verhältnisse  der  Nachbarländer  Uri,  Prätticjau 
und  Vorarlberg,  wo  das  Kätische  im  15.  Jahrhunderte  noch  gesprochen 
wurde,  zu  diesem  Schlüsse  berechtigen,  so  kann  auch  im  Kantone  St. 
Gallen  das  genannte  Idiom  nicht  früher  erloschen  sein. 

1* 
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Wiesen  und  kleinen  Ortschaften  abgelegener  Thäler,  die  fast 
alle  guten  romanischen  oder  germanischen  Klang  haben,  aus 
dem  Keltischen  herzuleiten,  wie  vor  etlichen  Jahren  ein  S.  IL 
im  „Tiroler  Volkshlatte"  für  die  Gegend  am  Arlberge,  und 
1893  ein  Anonymus  in  der  gleichen  Zeitung  durch  den  Auf- 
satz „Das  Gelten  tum  in  Ohervintschgau"  für  das 
obere  Btschthal  darzulegen  sich  bemühte. 

Von  den  Namen  der  grösseren  Ortschaften  indessen  er- 
scheinen viele  selbst  in  den  ältesten  Urkunden  in  so  dunkler 
Gestalt,  dass  sie  immerhin  Schöpfungen  der  alten  Rätier  sein 
mögen,  deren  Sprache  aber  kaum  eine  keltische  war.  ^)  Die 
Ortsnamen  Graubündens  bleiben  somit  in  dieser  Arbeit,  welche 
nur  auf  sicherem,  romanischen  Gebiete  sich  bewegen  soll,  wie 
es  die  Flurnamen  bilden,  unberührt.  Dadurch  trete  ich  aller- 
dings in  einen  gewissen  Gegensatz  zu  manchen  Forschern, 
die  sich  lediglich  mit  den  Namen  grösserer  Ortschaften  be- 
fassen. Wie  sehr  sich  dieselben  auch  Mühe  geben,  die 
Schreibweise  der  betreffenden  Namen  in  den  Codices  zurück- 
ziiverfolgeu,  so  wird  diese  Methode,  die  man  die  historische 
nennen  kann,  sich  nicht  lohnen,  wenn  sie  sich  nicht  mit  einer 
andern  verbindet,  die  ich  vorläufig  die  philologisch-statistische 
nennen  will,  und  au  die  ich  mich  bei  dieser  Untersuchung 
vorzugsweise  halten  werde ,  da  ich  mich  dabei  ja  nur  mit 
Flurnamen  beschäftige.  Ein  Werk,  das  vorzugsweise  Namen 
bewohnter  Orte  l)ehaudelt,  aber  dennoch  auf  genauem  Studium 
der  einschlägigen  Mundarten  und  Flurnamen  beruht,  ist 
Schnelleres  geniale  Arbeit  über  die  Namen  des  Läger- 
thales.  Ihr  nahe  kommen  B  u  c  k '  s  rätische  Namenforschungen. 
Götzinge r,  wie  schon  bemerkt,  bewegt  sich  innerhalb  der 
Flurnamen  eines  nunmehr  deutschen  Gebietes.  Ganz  mit 
modernen,  mittelrätischen  Flurnamen,  und  deshalb  die  noch 
zu  erörternde  philologisch-statistische  Methode  befolgend,  be- 
schäftigt sich  Alton,  der  aber  das  Sichere  selten  vom  nur 
Wahrscheinlichen  und  dieses  selten  vom  Dunklen  trennt,  über- 
dies manch  Unglaubhaftes  in  Bezug  auf  Suffixe  aufstellt. 

Es  ist  durchaus  nicht  meine  Meinung,  mit  den  folgenden 


»)  cf.  Steiib  „Zur  rät.  Ethnol.    p.  22  ff.",  u.    Witidisch  in    Gröber's 
Grundriss  d.  rom.  Philol.  I,  289  ff. 
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Namendeutimgen  an  das  Ziel  des  Erreichbaren  gelangt  zu 
sein  oder  im  einzelneu  stets  das  Passendste  getroffen  zu 
haben.  Selbst  bei  einer  durchgängigen,  urkundlichen  Zurück- 
verfolgung der  behandelten  Flurnamen  wäre  das  Ergebnis 
kein  bedeutend  sichereres  gewesen,  was  ich  um  so  eher  be- 
haupten kann,  als  ich  Versuche  in  dieser  Hinsicht  an  meh- 
reren Orten  angestellt  habe.  Es  mögen  dadurch  vielleicht  im 
Durchschnitte  5  7o  der  Namen  mehr  aufgehellt  werden.  Auf 
die  historische  Methode  musste  ich  somit  verzichten :  1 .  weil 
es  für  einen  Menschen  unmöglich  ist,  diese  Arbeit  bei  den 
Tausenden  von  Namen,  die  mir  durch  die  Hand  gingen,  vor- 
zunehmen; 2.  weil  nur  ein  geringer  Bruchteil  in  Urkunden 
aufzufinden  ist;  3.  weil,  wie  oben  dargethan  wurde,  bei  vielen 
das  Alter  kein  grosses  sein  kann. 

Diesem  Mangel  half  die  Anwendung  der  philologisch- 
statistischen Methode  ab.  Erstens  unterzog  ich  nämlich  den 
gesamten  rätischen  "Wortvorrat  unter  Berücksichtigung  der  ein- 
schlägigen Lautgesetze  einer  etymologischen  Prüfung ;  zweitens 
strebte  ich  die  Prinzipien  zu  erkennen,  nach  denen  der  Alpen- 
bewohner seine  liegenden  Güter  benennt,  und,  um  später  durch 
Yergleichung  möghchste  Sicherheit  zu  gewinnen,  befasste  ich 
mich  zunächst  mit  der  Namengebung  der  deutschen  Alpen, 
dann  mit  derjenigen  der  an  Graubünden  angrenzenden  italie- 
nischen und  der  nächsten  französischen  Alpenthäler;  drittens 
suche  ich  nicht  einzelne  Namen  zu  erklären,  sondern  eine 
möglichst  grosse  Anzahl  eines  weiten,  zusammenhängenden  Ge- 
bietes, so  zwar,  dass  mir  meist  ganze  Kategorien  von  Namen 
zur  Verfügung  stehen,  was  allein  schon  der  Untersuchung  eine 
nicht  zu  verachtende,  statistische  Basis  verleiht ;  viertens  nahm 
ich  selbst  zahlreiche  Ortlichkeiten  in  Augenschein,  um  bei  einer 
jeden   zu   prüfen ,    wie   ihr    der   Name    zu  Gesichte    stehe ;  ') 

')  Dabei  war  allerdings  zu  bemerken,  dass  auch  Namenverschiebung 
von  einem  Orte  oder  (Irundstiicke  zum  andern  stattfinden  kann.  Berges- 
gipfel werden  selten  nach  ihnen  selbst  zukommenden  Eigenschaften, 
sondern  meist  nach  andern,  unter  ihnen  liegenden  Punkten  benannt,  und 
Alpen  wieder  gerne  nach  bewohnten  Orten,  während  das  Herabsteigen 
von  Namen,  früher  kaum  üblich,  lediglich  der  modernen,  alpinen  Be- 
geisterung vorbehalten  war  und  man  erst  jetzt  es  liebt,  Gasthäuser  und 
Villen  nach  nahen  Bergspitzen  zu  taufen.  — 
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fünftens  berücksichtigte  ich  bei  jedem  Namen  die  Mundart  der 
Thalschaft;  sechstens  zog  ich  die  Arl^eiten  anderer  Onomato- 
logen,  soweit  sie  mir  gewissenhaft  schienen,  zu  Rate;  siebentens 
versuchte  ich  die  Namen  selbst  kategorienweise  und  im  Zu- 
sammenhange mit  grammatischen  Untersuchungen  zu  erklären. 
Ihrer  Bildungsart  nach  lassen  sich  nämlich  drei  Gattungen 
von  Flur-  und  Ortsnamen  unterscheiden : 

1.  solche,  die  aus  einem  einfachen  Nomen  bestehen,  wie 
U 1  m  (=  Ulmenwalcl),  Berg,  Stein  etc. ; 

2.  zusammengesetzte,  die  hauptsächlich  gebildet  sind  aus 
a)  Subst.  -|-  Subst.,  wie  A  u  g  s  b  u  r  g  =  Augustaburg ;  b)  Adj. 
od.  Zahlwort  -|-  Subst.,  wie  Bca  u m  o  n  t  =  Schönberg,  Z  w  e  i  - 
brücken,  Fünfkirchen;  c)  Subst.  -j-  Adj.  od.  Zahlw., 
wie  Roche  fort  =  Starkenfels,  '^'  /  »i  a  D  o  d  i  c  i  =  Zwölf-  U  hr- 
Spitze;  d)  Präp.  -|-  Subst.,  wie  r.  Surrhi/i  =  Am  Rhein, 
r.  Trauntc r-Awas  =  Zwischen  d.  AVassern;  e)  Verb,  -f" 
Subst.,  wie  r.  Chat  seh  aluf  =  Ort,  wo  man  den  Wolf  jagt, 
r.  Cliantamerl  =  "Ort,  wo  die  Amsel  singt; 

3.  abgeleitete,  wie  d.  Pasing  =  bei  den  Nachfolgern 
des  Paso,  it.  Desenxano  ^^  Gwi  des  Deceidius,  frz.  Orleans 
=  Ort  des  Anreliiis. 

Die  erste  Klasse  umfasst  die  weitaus  am  verständlich- 
sten klingenden  Namen.  Die  der  zweiten  sind  der  Be- 
deutung nach  die  gehaltvollsten,  verdunkeln  ihre  Form  nicht 
so  leicht  und  stellen  in  germanischen  Ländern  das  grösste 
Kontingent.  Die  der  dritten  Klasse  sind  die  ältesten  und 
darum  auch  am  schwierigsten  zu  deuten;  der  Zahl  nach 
herrschen  sie  in  romanischen  Ländern  vor;  soweit  sie  nicht 
Deminutiva,  Augmentativa  oder  Kollektiva  sind,  gingen  sie 
meist  aus  ehemaligen,  attributiven  Adjektiven  hervor,  die  ent- 
weder von  Anfang  an  substantivisch  auftraten  oder  deren  zu- 
gehöriges Substantiv  erst  später  verloren  ging. 

Aus  diesem  Grunde,  dann  auch,  weil  im  Rätischen  das 
Suffix  meistens  den  Ton  hat,  und  somit  der  die  Grundbedeu- 
tung tragende  Teil  des  Wortes  leicht  verkümmert,  ändern 
die  rätischen  Flurnamen  im  grossen  Ganzen  viel  schneller 
ihren  Klang  als  die  deutschen.  Aber  gerade  diese  Schwierig- 
keit hat  mich,  nachdem  ich  zuvor   schon  viele  Hunderte  von 


ausschliesslich  der  1.  und  2.  Klasse  angehörenden,  rätischen 
Flurnamen  untersucht  und  dadurch  gleichsam  einen  Schlüssel 
gewonnen  hatte,  um  die  Rätsel  der  übrigen  zu  lösen,  bewogen, 
meine  Aufmerksamkeit  auf  die  3.  Klasse,  d.  h.  die  suftix- 
haltigen  Flurnamen  Graubündens  zu  richten.  So  sei  denn 
der  Versuch,  dieselben,  trotz  der  spärlichen  Vorarbeiten  auf 
diesem  Gebiete,  im  Anschlüsse  an  eine  übersichtliche  Dar- 
stellung der  westrätischen  Suffixe  zu  erklären  gewagt,  eine 
Darstellung,  welche  für  das  wirkliche  Verständnis  der  be- 
treffenden 3.  Klasse  unerlässlich  ist. 

Über  die  Bedingungen  und  Prinzipien,  unter  denen  meine 
Arbeit  zu  stände  kam,  dürfte  nun  kein  Zweifel  mehr  walten, 
und  infolgedessen  auch  ebensowenig  darüber,  dass  mau 
Aussprüche,  wie  sie  z.  B.  in  der  geschichtlichen  Einleitung 
zu  Otto  von  Pfister's  „Führer  durch  das  Montafon"  ent- 
halten sind,  nur  mit  Bedauern  hören  wird.  Dort  wird  der 
Stab  über  die  gesamte  Nameusforschung  gebrochen  und  ver- 
ächtlich darüber  gelächelt,  dass  der  Eine  den  Namen  des 
Ortes  G  a  1 1  h  ü  r  im  Paznaun  von  coUis  diirus ,  der  Andere 
hingegen  von  cuUnra  ableitet.  Der  gestrenge  Censor  hätte 
bedenken  sollen ,  dass  der  Wissenschaft  ein  gut  motiviertes 
ant  —  aiit  mehr  gilt,  als  das  Bestreben,  etwas  zweifel- 
haftes als  Thatsache  hinstellen  zu  wollen ;  sodann,  dass  selbst 
die  unantastbare  Mathematik  es  nicht  unter  ihrer  Würde 
hält,  sich  mit  der  Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung  abzugeben, 
deren  Wert  kein  imaginärer  ist,  sondern  unter  den  Händen 
von  Versicherungsgesellschaften  etc.  sogar  die  greifbare  Ge- 
stalt von  Gold  und  Silber  annimmt ;  endlich,  dass  „wahrschein- 
lich" zu  den  steigerungsfähigen  Eigenschaftswörtern  zählt, 
deren  Superlativ  die  mannigfaltigsten  Abstufungen  zulässt.  — 
Was  das  als  cor^ms  delicti  beigebrachte  Galthür  betrifft,  so 
dürfte  es  einem  Kenner  des  Rätischen  sofort  klar  sein,  zu 
welchem  der  beiden  aid  er  hinneigen  muss.  x\bgesehen  da- 
von, dass  Galthür  seiner  rauhen,  abgelegenen  Lage  halber  — 
in  einer  im  Pfarrwidum  dortselbst  aufbewahrten,  lateinischen 
Urkunde  des  14.  Jahrh.  heisst  es  Cidtura  und  wird  als  lorus 
eremiticus  bezeichnet  —  kaum  sehr  früh  besiedelt  wurde,  das 
Wort  collis    aber   dem  Westrätischen    fehlt    und   hier   durch 


collina,  crista,  cant,  muot,  botf  etc.  ersetzt  wurde,  erscheint  auch 
durus  nur  selten  in  rät.  Flurnamen,  und  dann  meist  in  Ver- 
bindung mit  Feld  und  dgl.,  da  es  im  ßätischen  „brachliegend" 
bedeutet.  L.  collis  durus  hätte  r.  CoJdür  ergeben  und  nie  r. 
Cidtüra,  wie  die  Engadiner  den  Ort  jetzt  nennen,  auch  nie  d. 
Galtüre,  wie  er  bis  auf  die  jüngste  Zeit  herab  urkundlich  vor- 
kommt und  auch  in  dem  eben  aussterbenden  Walserdialekte 
des  Ortes  selbst  heisst,  während  die  Apokope  des  r  erst  der 
nunmehr  siegreich  ^von  Norden  eindringenden,  bajuwarischen 
Mundart  zu  verdanken  ist ;  ferner  sind  r.  u.  it.  Flurnamen, 
wie  Gußjtüra,  Coltura  nach  Dutzenden  zu  zählen,  auch  gibt  es 
noch  ein  r.  cnltüra,  bebautes  Land,  Flur. 

Es  erübrigt  noch,  über  den  zu  behandelnden  Stoff  zu 
sprechen.  Die  Zahl  der  in  Graubünden  derzeit  im  Gebrauche 
befindlichen  Flurnamen  ist,  abgesehen  von  den  Detail-Namen, 
auf  mindestens  20,000  zu  schätzen,  wovon  mir  8000  aus  den 
interessantesten  Teilen  des  Kantons  zur  Verfügung  stehen. 
Mit  denen  des  Misoxer  und  Bergeller  Thaies  beschäftige  ich 
mich  weniger  eingehend,  weil  deren  Mundarten  fast  nichts 
rätisches,  bezw.  viel  lombardisches  enthalten.  Von  jenen  8000 
Namen  finden  ungefähr  4000  im  Folgenden  eine  direkte  Ver- 
wendung, so  gross  ist  die  Zahl  der  suffixhaltigen  Namen 
Graubündens,  von  denen  freilich  manche  zugleich  den  Zu- 
sammengesetzten zuzuordnen  sind.  Im  ersten  Teile  seien  nur 
diejenigen ,  welche  1.  Liquiden-Suffixe  enthalten ,  behandelt, 
denn  ihre  Menge  verhält  sich  zu  derjenigen  der  übrigen  suffix- 
haltigen wie  2:1.  —  Die  Namen  folgender  Gemeinden  Grau- 
bündens fanden  dabei  Berücksichtigung : 

I.  Westlich  von  Chur  bis  zum  Wallis:  Somcix,  Brigels, 
Waltenshurg,  RuscJiein,  Flond,  Luvis,  Villa,  Igels,  Vigens,  Vrin, 
Vals,^)  St.  Martin,  Levgicin,  Duvin,  Pitasch,  Eievi,  Laax,   Trins. 

II.  Von  Chur  südlich  bis  zum  Scheitel  der  Alpen  und 
östlich  bis  an  das  Quellgebiet  des  Inn:  Felsher g ,  Rhäzüns, 
Buaun,  Savien,  Präz,  Botels,  ScJmrans,  Thusis,  Andeer,  Malix, 
■Churwalden,  Ober-Vatx,  Surava,  Tiefenkasten,  Stüriis,  Mons, 
Salux,  Tinxen,  Stalla,  Bivio,  Alveneu,  Filisur,  Bergan. 


In  den    spatiiniert  gedruckten  Orten  spricht  man  jetzt  Deutsch. 
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III.  Im  Flussgebiete  des  Po:  a)  MisoxerThal:  Eoveredo, 
Lostallo,  Soazxa ;  b)  Bergeller  Thal :  Soglio,  Vicosoprano,  Bondo, 
Stampa,   Castaxecpia . 

IV.  Engadin  oberhalb  des  Ofenpasses:  SiJvaplcuia,  Cekrina, 
St.  Moritz,  Pontresina,  Samaden,  Campovasto,  Zut%,  Scanfs. 

V.  Engadin  unterhalb  des  Ofenpasses  und  Münsterthal: 
Zernetz,  Süss,  Lariii,  Ciuarda.,  Ardctz,  Schuh,  Sins,  Fettan,  Iiemüs, 
Schieins ,  Stmda,  Samnaun,  Spiss ,^)  Martvisbruck,  Cierfs, 
Fuldera,   Valcava,  LH,  Lalusai,  St.  Maria,  Münster,  Tau  fers. 

Ein  Drittel  dieses  Namenschatzes  sammelte  ich  selbst 
von  Ort  zu  Ort,  entweder  aus  dem  Munde  hierzu  besonders 
sich  eignender  Personen,  oder  aus  Katastern,  Matrikeln  etc. 
Das  zweite  Drittel  verdanke  ich  gütigen  Mitteilungen  von 
Seiten  des  katholischen  und  protestantischen  Klerus  aus  allen 
Teilen  des  Kantons.  Den  Rest  bilden  Ergänzungen  aus 
einer  Sammlung  von  bündnerischen  Flurnamen  im  Besitze 
der  rätoromanischen  Gesellschaft  zu  Chur.  An  den  mir 
schriftlich  überlieferten  Formen  wagte  ich  nichts  zu  ändern, 
berücksichtigte  aber  bei  der  Erklärung  eines  Namens  die 
orthographischen  Eigentümlichkeiten  des  betreffenden  Gewährs- 
mannes. War  eine  Transskription  nötig,  so  bediente  ich  mich 
der  bei  Meyer-Lübke  üblichen,  die  von  jener  der  Gärtnerischen 
Grammatik  wenig  abweicht  und  für  meine  Zwecke  genügt. 
Das  Studium  der  Graubündner  Flurnamen  bildet  die  not- 
wendige Vorstufe  für  die  Erklärung  der  rät.  Ortsnamen, 
weshalb  ich  mich  nicht  scheue,  auch  jene  hier  anzuführen, 
die  ich  nicht  deuten  kann  und  die  etwa  anderen  erwünschtes 
Material  sind. 


Aj  1.  1.  j  ölus,  -a  (-eölus,  -iölus). 

/.    In    ivesträtischen   Appellative  n. 

§  1.  Das  1.  Suf.  '^ölus,  -a  erhielt  sich  im  klassischen 
Latein  selbst  nur  nach  v,  wobei  es  eine  ältere  Form  von 
j^ülus  -a  darstellte;  es  besass  ferner  noch  die  Fähigkeit,  sich 


')  Spiss  und  Taufers  gehören  schon  zu  Tirol. 
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an  Subst.  u.  Adj.  der  1.  u,  2,  Dekliuation  auzufügen  imter 
der  Bedingung,  dass  ein  e  oder  i  vorausging,  z.  B.  filius  — 
filiolus ;  chrius  —  ehrlohis  (cf.  Mir.  p.  7,  u.  ScJ/irabc:  De  Dcnt. 
Graec.  et  Lat.)  In  der  späteren  Latinität  fühlt  man  -lolus, 
-a,  und  nicht  mehr  ^olus,  -a  als  Suf.  und  bildet  deshalb  Dem. 
wie  animaliolwn,  coroniola;  das  Suf.  verliert  den  Begriff  des 
Kleineu  und  Niedlichen  und  wirkt  schliesslich  nur  mehr  formal 
erweiternd.  Seit  dem  frühen  Mittelalter  rückte  der  Haupt- 
ton derartiger  Ablmtungen  auf  das  o  des  Suffixes  vor,  ein  Vor- 
gang, der  auf  verschiedene  Weise  zu  erklären  versucht  wurde. 
Diez  —  Gramm.  I,  199  —  begründet  denselben  mit  der 
Vorliebe  des  Romanen  für  den  Diphthong  in  und  seine  Ab- 
neigung gegen  'w,  ki.  Mirisch ')  widerlegt  diese  Ansicht  durch 
Hinweis  auf  it.  aUegria  u.  dgl. ;  nach  ihm  sei  es  der  Zweck 
der  Acceutversetzung  gewesen,  die  Herkunft  eines  Deminutivs 
besser  erkennen  zu  lassen ;  so  hätte  z.  B.  ein  '''arivijölus  besser 
zu  vJ.  aränja  gepasst  als  ein  araniolus.  Nach  Willenberg  je- 
doch —  Zschr.  f.  nrufr.  Spr.  u.  Litf.  III,  1882,  p.  562,  u.  Rofhrn- 
herg  p.  63  —  sollte  dadurch  dem  Suf.  grössere  Schallfülle  ver- 
liehen werden,  um  den  Verfall  zu  verhüten,  dem  ein  tonloses 
Suf. ,  das  zudem  nicht  mehr  bildungsfähig  sein  kann ,  aus- 
gesetzt ist.  Schwan  (in  seiner  altfr.  Gr.)  hält  die  Tonver- 
setzung für  die  Folge  der  Konsonnifizierung  des  Hiatus  -/, 
wogegen  auch  Mussafia  auftrat.  -)  Neumann  ^)  erklärt  sich 
ebenfalls  gegen  Schwan  und  kommt  dabei  der  Ansicht  Willen- 
bergs nahe;  ihm  schliesst  sich  auch  Meyer-L.  —  Gr.  §§593, 
598  —  an.  Eine  neue  Hypothese  bringt  Colin  —  p.  243  — , 
indem  er  eine  vi.  Gemination  des  /  und  dadurch  bewirkte 
Tonversetzung  annimmt,  wogegen  Schwan  *)  richtig  bemerkt, 
0  wäre  dann  gedeckt  geworden  und  hätte  sich  anders  ent- 
wickeln müssen. 

Erfreuen   wir   uns    auch    noch  nicht   der   Lösung   dieses 
Eätsels,   eines   ist    sicher:    auch    im  Rät.    spielte    das  Suf. 


')  cf.  p.  28  £f. 

-)  cf.  die  Ansichten  Hornings   in  Zschr.  f.  r.  Ph.  VII,    p.  572,  u. 
die  von  Meyer-L.  in  Zschr.  f.  r.  Ph.  VIII,  p.  238. 
»)  cf.  Zschr.  f.  r.  Ph.  XIV.  p.  547  f. 
*)  cf.  Zschr.  f.  neufr.  Spr.  u.  Litt.  1891,  XIII,  p.  192  f.,  p.  201. 
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-iölus  —  statt  -iolus,  -colus  —  eine  Rolle  und  zwar  keine  un- 
bedeutende, wenn  wir  die  unten  angeführten  Flurnamen  über- 
blicken. 

In  den  wenigen  Fällen ,  wo  1.  ^öliis^  -a  unbetont  blieb, 
synkopierte  dieses  Suf.  sein  nachtoniges  ö  und  ging,  wie  im 
Franz. ,  mit  .■ülus  gleichen  Weges  —  cf.  §  15  ff.  Ton- 
wechsel indessen  war  Regel  und  diese  Fälle  seien  zunächst 
betrachtet. 

>,'<'  2.  Die  westlich  vom  Albula  häufig  für  1.  *-iöln-s  auf- 
tretende Form  -id  (geschr.  -iel)  setzt  die  Zwischenglieder 
-*iplu,  -'-uiolu  ''-iüel,  '^-uel  voraus,  deren  Diphthong  durch  das 
auslautende  u  der  1.  Akkus.-Form  bedingt  ist,  wie  aus  3f-L. 
§§  152,  186,  u.   Garfn.  §§  45,  46  erhellt;  z.  B. 

1.  oberl.  aasicJ,  junge  Ziege,  —  1.  *haediolu ;  cf.  M.-L. 
§  291: 

2.  oberl.  big  nie/,  kl.  Waschzuber,  — 1.  bahieolu;  cf.  it. 
hagnuolo  ; 

3.  oberl.  carriel,  eine  Eulenart,  —  1.  capreolu:  cf.  Kört, 
l.-r.    ]V.  1622. 

4.  surs.  clavax  i  el ,  Bergstall,  aus  1.  "■'clavatiolu :  cf.  r. 
clavcm,  Stadel,  u.  unten  §  14  No.  29 ; 

5.  oberl.  kigniel,  Hündchen,  —  1.  '^canio/n: 

6.  oberl.  Iril schiel ,  Strumpf,  —  1.  '■'calceohi ; 

7.  oberl.  kl. schiel  —  1.  *caseolu ;    cf.    Kört.  l.-r.    W.  1705. 

8.  Diss.  l  int  siel,  oberl.  lau  ziel  — •  1.  linteolu] 

9.  surs.  persiel ,  Gesimse.  —  1.  paradisiolu  •  cf.  §  3  u. 
§  14  No.  76  u.  Kört.  l.-r.    W.  5881 ; 

10.  oberl.  plgirl,  Fusssocke  —  \.  pcdiolu]  cf.  wal.  picior, 
Fuss,  u.  Dti  Ca.  pedioli,  pjedules ; 

11.  oh^rX.  par iel  u.  priel.  Kessel,  aus  ml.  pariolu  zu 
kelt.  pair,  jyer.  Schüssel,  auch  hl.  Graal ;  cf.  Kört.  l.-r.  IV.  5896  ; 

12.  surs.  rudiel,  Radfelge,  —  1.  '''rotiolu ;  cf.  Kört.  l.-r. 
ir.  6994; 

13.  oberl.  tar schiel,  Strick,  zu  r.  tretscha,  id.;  cf.  Kört, 
l.-r.  W.  8356 ; 

14.  r.  gugliel,  grosse  Nadel,  —  \.*(a)cuc{u)lioUi\  cf.  Kört, 
l.-r.  W.  125;  Grob.  Z.  XI.  267;  Rom.  XV,  452;  Herr.  Ar  eh., 
LXXXVII,  p.  106. 
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^*^  3.  Als  Plural  des  Suffixes  erscheint  in  den  Büchern 
des  berührten  Gebietes  -eids,  das  nach  Gartn.  §  46  in  Dissentis 
-pults,  und  in  Schweiningen  -otdts  lautet  und  geradenwegs  auf 
1.  -(i)ölos  zurückgeht.  Diese  vom  Sing,  differierende  Ent- 
wickelung  des  1.  o  beruht  nach  M.-L.  §  186,  und  Gartn.  §  45 
auf  dem  Einflüsse  des  folgenden  o-Vokales  im  1.  Plur.  Akk. 
auf  ^--os:  z,  B. 

1.  Diss.  Jintsotdts,  oberl.  lanxiuls  —  1.  linteolos ; 
cf.  §  10. 

2.  Schweiningen  and.iöults  —  1.  '''hacdioJos. 

3.  J)\&^.  per seids  —  1.  *paradisioIos: 

4.  obw.  calscJienls  —  '^caleeölos. 

Anm.  In  allen  diesen  Fällen  gab  es  einen  ursprüng- 
lichen Plur.  auf  -ieuls,  -imdts,  dessen  i  durch  vorhergehenden 
Palatal  assimiliert  wurde. 

.<^'  -J.    Der  Plur.-stamm  des  Suf.  auf  -eid.  -oid  etc.  —  cf. 

c 

§  3  —  hat  an  mehreren  Orten  des  berührten  Gebietes  in 
einigen  Fällen  den  alten  Sing,  auf  -iel  verdrängt,  wohl  wegen 
seltenen  Gebrauches  der  betr.  Wörter  im  Sing.  So  gibt 
Gartn.  §  46  für  Schweiningen  andzöul  und  kalt  spul. 
Weitere  Beispiele: 

1.  oberl.  pign  i  eul ,  kl.  Tanne,  —  1.  *pmeolos  zu  pineus, 
-a :  cf.  it.  pvjnolo,  Zirbe,  und  Da   (.'a.  piniola;  cf  Mirisch  p.  19. 

2.  oberl,  harscheul ,  Tragriemen,  —  cf.  1.  brücläölum, 
Sessellelme. 

3.  r.  rhircnl,  Milbe  zu  r.  chira,  cliüra.  Motte. 

Anm.  Oberl.  arruJ,  Biene,  — :  zu  1.  *api6los- ,  rareal, 
Krautkräpfchen,  —  zu  1.  *rapiölos  von  rapuni  — ,  bei  denen 
der  Ausfall  des  l  durch  keinen  Palatal  sich  rechtfertigt,  müssen 
auf  einem  sekundären   Plur.   in   -''eids,   statt  -ieuls,    beruhen. 

§  ö.  Als  dialektische  Nebenformen,  welche  ebenfalls  aus 
dem  Plur.  sich  erklären,  sind  folgende  oberl.  Wörter  an- 
zusehen : 

1 .  ra  r  I  t't  l  —  rapiolos  ; 

2.  chira  1 —  durch  Attraktion  über  *<-hirhd :  cf.  chireul  ^4:; 

3.  MitPalatal  vor  dem  Suf. :  calschul,  Strumpf;  caynul, 
Hündchen  ;  jo  i /y  ?i  «7 ,  kl.  Tanne. 

§  0.     SuTS.  pignell,  kl.  Tanne,    dessen  Plur.   auf  -euls 
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endigt,  geht  somit  auch  auf  1.  -iohim  zurück;  es  handelt  sich 
hier  um  Verschiebung  des  früheren  kl  —  cf.  §  2  —  zu  -iel\ 
cf.  Cohn  §  243  ff.;  Meyer-L.  im  Litbl.  V,  17. 

§  7.  L.  —  *iÖlu  wird  im  obersten  E.  zu  iol  und  ioul; 
cf.  M-L.  §  184;  somit  1.  "'apiolu,  *rapiolu  zu  0.  E.  aviöl, 
raviöul.  —  Mit  vorhergehendem  Palatale  assimiliert  sich  auch 
hier  das  i  des  Suf. ;  z.  B. 

0.  E.  hr  als  Chol  —  l.hrachiohi]  figliöul,  Patenkind  — 
1.  filiolu. 

§  8.  In  den  übrigen  Teilen  des  Engadins  erscheint 
-iölus  als  -iöl;  ö  steht  hier  als  aus  1.  ö  hervorgegangen  in 
einem  r.  Oxytonon  vor  einfachem  Kons.;  cf.  Garfn.  §  48;  z.  B. 
E.  aviöl;  charriöl;  0.  E.  padriöl ,  Trichter,  zu  \.  ])atera? 
cf.  Kört.  l.-r.   W.  5944. 

Anm.  Auch  hier  bedingter  Schwund  des  i:  pijöl,  0.  E. 
püjöl,^)  Socken  —  \.  pediolu ;  n  seh  öl,  kl.  Fallthüre  —  1. 
ostiohim  ;  cf.  Kört.  l.-r.   W.   5794 ; 

E.  serigniöl.  Schrank  —  1.  *seriniolu. 

§  9.  Bildungen  auf  -aröl,  dem  it.  -aruolo.  nfr.  -crol  ent- 
sprechen —  cf.  Diex  Gr.  II  p.  282  —  sind  selten,  während 
im  Franz.  halbgelehrte  Wörter  dieser  Art  häufiger  vorkommen ; 
cf.  Cohn  p.  260  ff.,  und  M/v'sc/?  p.  19;  z.  B.  E.  harcharöl, 
Schiffer ;  E.  bognaröl ,  Waschzuber,  zu  r.  hogu.  Bad ;  E. 
pischaröl ,  Betts  .  .  eher;  cf.  it.  pisciare  u.  it.  pisciarello,  blass- 
roter Wein. 

§  10.  Das  E.  weist  die  Pluralformen  -fi)oelts  und  -(i)ous 
statt  *-fi)öls  auf,  diese  die  ältere,  jene  die  jüngere  aus  dem 
Sing,  neugebildete;  z.  B.  Samaden  uzoelts  zu  uzoel  =  *hae- 
diolus;  cf.  Gartn.  §§  46,  48;  U.  E.  chatschous  —  1.  *calce- 
olos ;  linzous  —  1.  li)iteolos\  avious,  aviölts  —  1.  *api6los. 
.  §  11.  Die  weibl.  Form  des  Suf.  hat  sich  im  ganzen 
Kantone  fast  unverändert  als  -iöla  ^)  —  cf.  Gartn.  §  46  — 
erhalten;  das  o  widerstrebte  nämlich  überall  der  Diphthongie- 
rung zu  ie,  was  nach  M.-L.  §  186  dem  Einflüsse  des  folgenden 
a  —  im  Gegensätze  zu  folsfendem  /  oder  u  —  zu   verdanken 


*)  Hier  ü  durch   labialen  Einfluss;   cf.  M.-L.  §  35,  Gartn.  p.  198. 
^)  i  hat  dasselbe  Schicksal  wie  beim  Mask. 
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ist.  Im  E.  erscheinen  davon  die  mimdartlichen  Variationen 
-o/ry,  -ouJa  und  -ogla,  für  die  man  auf  Gartn.  §  48  liinweisen 
kann  —  1.  o  in  r.  Paraxytonis  vor  einfachem  Kons.,  z.  B. 

Diss.  andzola,  Schwein,  andxöle,  Samad.  uvöfjla, 
Schieins  axöla,  U.E.  asoula  —  L  '■liaediohi :  E.  fifjlloitla, 
oberl.  fnjUola  —  \.  filiola;  oherl.  n  it-schola .  E.  u  it.scli  onla, 
Haselnuss  —  L  '-'uuceola ;    cf.  Mirisch  p.  19,  u.  Kört.   W.  .5663. 

Anm.  1.  In  r.  surs.  pirjnöla,  kl.  Tannen,  und  andern 
Wörtern  auf  -lilolq  muss  dieser  Ausgang  als  Koll.  Plur.  zu 
einem  Mask.  auf  -iolus  aufgefasst  werden. 

Anm.  2.  Attraktion  des  /  an  die  vorhergehende  Silbe 
fand  statt  bei : 

E.  c  ti  d  e  r  6  u  /  a  ,  <■  1/  il  d  i  r  o  u  I  a ,  gr.  Kessel  —  1.  ''-'caldttriola  ; 
cf.  Küii.  W.  1.501;  (jarti rol a ,  Reibeisen,  zu  r.  gmtiar,  kratzen, 
germ.  '''krattön ;  cf.  Kört.  W.  4575;  latt  a  roula ,  Milchspeise  — 
1.  Idctdriola;  cf.  Cohn  p.  26»)  ft".,  u.  fr.  laitcrol  u.  it.  lattajuola, 
Milchfrau;  rirola  —  1.  Variola:  cf.  Kört.    W.  8580. 

.s"^'  12.  Suf.- Wechsel  lässt  sich  vermuten  bei  U.E.faschöJ 
etc.,  it.  Bohne,  aus  1.  fasSlu,  gr.  fpdarjlog  —  cf.  M.-L.  §  17; 
doch  eher  von  it.  fagivoli;  cf.  Kört.   W.  6110. 

,<>'  !:>.  Ausser  den  bereits  angeführten  Wörtern  —  und 
diese  sind  sämtlich  Substautiva;  Adjektiva  wie  im  Ital.  tiudeu 
sich  keine  —  haben  sich  nur  Avenige  mehr  auf  iolus  im  West- 
rät, erhalten,  wo  überhaupt  dieses  Suf.  die  Fähigkeit,  neue 
Bildungen  ins  Leben  zu  rufen,  verloren  hat.  Auch  der  ur- 
S2)rünglich  ihm  innewohnende  deminutive  Sinn  ist  allenthalben 
erloschen;  bei  manchen,  wie  z.  B.  bei  cliüdiroula  —  cf.  §  11  — 
ist  das  Suf.  sogar  augmentativ  geworden.  Die  lat.  Stamm- 
wörter sind  fast  ausnahmslos  Substautiva;  nur  pisclmröl  — 
§  9  —  u.  tagliola  —  cf.  §  11  —  gehen  auf  Verba  zurück. 

//.     I)t  b  Und  II  er  /  .'^eJic  H   Flurnamen. 

i<  14.  1.  L'acla  dils  ansauls  (Tiefenk.)  =  der 
Maiensäss  der  kl.  Ziegen ;  ach,  ^)  schw.  d.  Maiensäss,  ist  eine 
Art  Voralpe,  d.  h.  ein  Ort,  wo  man  im  3Iai  sitzt ;  an.miils  ^) 
ist  Plur.  zu  ansicl :  cf.  Sehn.  p.   31  camjms. 


^)  Von  1.  dccola;  cf.  Pallioppi  p.  6.     *)  Hier  -auls  statt  ouls. 
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2.  Aguagliöls^)  (Silvapl.)  =  kl.  Bäche,  aus  '''miqua- 
Uolos  von  1.  aqualis ;  cf.  U.  E.  aguaigl,  Bach,  u.  tir.  d.  Wald 
m.,  Bewässerungsgraben;  cf.  Back  XII  aqua. 

3.  Airula  (Soazza)  von  1.  areola,  Gartenbeet;  in  Italien 
viele  Orte  wie  Äirola,  Airole,  Ajola;  urk.  ein  vl/-/o/a  bei  Odorici 
J.  958;  cf.  No.  51;  cf.  Kört.    W.  719. 

4.  Arial-)  (Alven.)  aus  *airölus  zu  1.  area,  Tenne,  ebene 
Fläche;  cf.  it.  ajuoio,  Vogelherd  u.  0.  Airoh  am  St.  Gotthard- 

5.  Bagnial  (Stürvis),  Bagniel  (Präz),  Bignial  (O. 
Vatz),  Bigniel  (Trins)  von  1.  babieolum,  kl.  Bad.;  in  Ital. 
viele  Bagnolo. 

6.  Bigliel  (Waltensb.,  Soravix,  Levgiein,  Buaun)  = 
kl.  Trog  aus  r.  hegl,  hiujU  Trog ;  dieses  aus  1.  *(a/)vei(c(itjlu  ? ;  cf. 
Sehn.  p.  2.  Albi;  cf.  PalL  p.   118. 

7.  Bosciol  (Lostallo)  zu  r.  böseJi,  Baum? 

8.  Braggiole  (Brusio)  =  kl.  Brachfelder  zu  r.  brachen; 
brechen,  d.  h.  pflügen,  ohne  zu  säen;  cf.  PalL  p.  112. 

9.  Braiel  (Mons)  cf.  No.  8. 

10.  La  Prada  de  Brinzouls  (Tiefenk.)  =  die  Wiese 
von  Brienz ;    dieser  0.  urk.  als  Bricnzols  bei  Moor  I.  J.  1221. 

11.  Cabbiolo'^)  (Lostallo)  =  kl.  Höhlung  zu  1.  cavea] 
cf.  Alton  p.  42   Gdbia. 

12.  Cadgianoel  (Vicosopr.)  ^=  Haus  des  kl.  Johann; 
cf.  Alton  p.  44  d.  N.  Janöl  aus  Johannes;  cf.  ScJtn.  p.  242  d. 
N.  Zanol,  Zanollo ;    ferner   über  die    Ca-Namen  Muoth  p.  26  f. 

13.  Calcairola  (Soglio)  zu  )nl.  caleaira,  Kalkofen;  cf 
Sehn.  p.  28;  in  Ital.   viele  0.  wie   Caloariola]  cf.  No.   1477. 

14.  Champagnoula  (Celerina)  =  kl.  Flur ;  ein  Pradum 
in  Campaniola  bei  Moor  I  J.  766  ;  ein  la  Campaniola  bei  Odorici 
III.  J.  772  ;  6  Campagnola  im  it.  P.  L. 

15.  Campas  CO  1  (Brusio)  spr.  —  wl  aus  1.  camp(us)  -\- 
•ace(us)  -| — le)öl(us)  ;  cf.  Mirisch  p.  26. 

16.  Canasauls  (Levgiein)  =  „Kitzbühl''  zu  r.  co)i, 
Hügel,  -|-  asaids,  kl.  Ziegen;  ci,  Alton  p.  32:  Chanaoia,  dieses 
aber  von  1.  ranna ;  cf.  N.  20. 


^)  cf.  Fall.  p.  26.     "')  Hier  und  sonst  -ial  für  iel;  cf.  §2.     ')  Hier 
und  sonst  -olo  nur  italianisierte  Schreibung  des  Suffixes. 
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17.  C h am üt s  c h ö  1  (St.  Maria  M.)  zu r. chamuotsch,  Gemse. 

18.  Canariel  (Somvix)  cf.  Du  Ca.  caneria  =^arimdinetu7ti, 
Binsenfeld;  auch  viele  it.   Canera,   Cannara  (P.  L.). 

19.  Crest-Candaul  (Waltensb.)  =  hoher  (aul)  Eck 
(cant)  —  Bühl  (erest)? 

20.  Chanschaschoulas  (Fettan)  =  chants-asoidas, 
„Kitzbühl"?;  cf.  No.  16. 

21.  Carasole^)  (Roveredo)  nicht  =  cwo  solc,  wie  mein 
Gewährsmann  glaubt,  sondern  zu  1.  qtiadrurium,  Kreuzweg, 
wovon  auch  it.  0.  wie  Carrobiölo  (P.  L.  u.  bei  Odorici  J.  1220). 

22.  Carditschola  (Präz)  zu  r.  ^^mr/m,  Feldparzelle -|- 
-iciöla  (cf.  Göh.  p.  40,  u.  Sehn.  p.  33  fhrestel,  u.  p.  131),  od. 
zu  1.  Carduus;  cf.  No.  26. 

23.  II s  Careuls  (Degen)  zu  r.  quader,  Steinblock;  cf. 
it.  0.  wie   CaroU. 

24.  Cargiel  (Andeer) ;  cf.  No.  23. 

25.  Cargnola  (Tiefenk.)  zu  r.  {in)carna.  Winkel,  ein- 
gehegtes Grundstück,  aus  1.  cardinem. 

26.  Carola  (Chur)  =  quadrola  zu  r.  qnadra;  cf.  No.  22. 

27.  Val  Cavarnola  (Vigens)  =  „Höhlen-Thal''  zu  r. 
caverna. 

28.  Cavazolas  (Degen)  zu  r.  cavaxola,  Achsenvorsprung 
u.  Ackerrain,  eig.  kl.  Kopf;  cf.  Götz.  p.  21  capitium;  cf. 
No.  131. 

29.  C lavaziel  (Vrin)  =  kl.  Heustadel;  der  Flur  N. 
Tiaradiel  aus  1.  *tabidateölum  (cf.  MuotJ/  p.  36)  spräche  für  die 
Ableitung  von  r.  clavau,  Stadel,  aus  1.  tahtdatum  (cf.  Götz.  p. 
79.   Tahlat);  cf.  §  2. 

30.  Cortiole  (Brusio)  zu  1.  c{o)hortem,  Viehhof;  cf.  Sehn. 
p.  47  Corte,  u.   Götz.  p.  57   Gdrtis. 

31.  Crischöl  (Zernetz)  zu  r.  cruscJ/,  1.  crucem. 

32.  Cugniel  (Scharans,  Lufis),  Cungnial  (Präz)  von 
1.  cuneolus,  Zwickel  zw.  2  Bächen,  Winkel;  in  Ital.  viele  Co- 
gnoli,   Coniolo,  Cugnioli ;  cf.  Sehn,  p.  44  cöni. 

33.  Cungiroula  (Celerina)  zu  r.  euogn ,  1.  cuneus ;  cf. 
No.  32. 


^)  -ole  hier  it.  Plur.  f. 
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34.  Curtgiroula  (Mons)  Dem.  von  r.  cnltgira,  Flur  etc., 
aus  1.  eultura. 

35.  Curtschaniel  (Malix)  zu  r.  curtschhi,  Baumgarten, 
aus  1.  *chortici>ium. 

36.  D  a  n  d  e  n  g  i  e  1  s  (Somvix)  =  ^de-hitvs  alneolos,  In  den 
kl.  Erlen? 

37.  Darvagniols  (Salux)  zu  r.  darvun,  Bergbach,  aus 
1.  draconem ;  cf.  Rosa :  drayt'i. 

38.  Davigliel  (Villa)  =  '*ad  aqualiolum?  cf.  No.  2. 

39.  Dirolas  (Waltensb.)  =  ''ad  areolas  (cf.  No.  3),  od. 
zu  r.  dir.  hart,  brachliegend. 

40.  Discholas  (Remüs)  zu  r.  dascha,  Tannenzweige, 
bresc.  dasa  (bei  Fosa')  =  raino  verde  d'abete. 

41.  Dremola  (Lostallo)  =  *f/c  retrum  »lolani ,  hinter 
d.  Mühle. 

42.  Fairolas  (Vrin)  aus  *fagariola>i  =  kl.  Buchenbe- 
stände ;  cf.  it.  O.  Favara,  Favari,  Fararo,  alle  eher  von  fagus 
als  von  faba,  wie  ich  auch  Pfäffers  nicht  mit  Götz,  von  faha, 
sondern  trotz  der  urk.  Schreibung  Favarias  von  fagus  ableite, 
was  lautlich  gut  geht  und  dem  Sinne  nach  vorzuziehen  ist; 
auch  in  Deutschland  kaum  ein  „Bohnenfeld",  aber  Hunderte 
von  Buch,  Btichau,  Buchivald,  Buehach. 

43.  Las  Fanolas  (Alven.)  nach  m.  Gewährsm.  von 
favuogn,  Föhn ;  eher  doch  zu  d.  Pfanne,  grödn.  fana. 

44.  Farirola  (Fihs.,  Bergün  etc.)  =  kl.  Schmiede,  zu 
1.  ferraria. 

45.  Fascholla  (St.  Maria  M.)  zu  r.  fascha,  1.  fascia, 
Binde,  schmale  Wiese ;  cf.  1.  fasciöla  (Q.),  kl.  Binde,  u.  Sehn. 
p.  54  Fassnle. 

46.  Fastino  US  (Guarda)  Plur.  des  Dem.  von  r.  fastaigen, 
Binne  zum  Herablassen  des  Holzes,  von  1.  fastigium ;  cf.  Sehn. 
p.  178. 

47.  Gandajöla  (Bondo)  zu  r.  ganda,  Steinhalde,  Val 
Camonica  ganna;  cf.  Götx.^.57;  -ajöla  hier  lomb.  im\.*-ariola. 

48.  Giazöl  (V.  Cava  M.)  zu  ml.  gadium,  gaeium,  Wald; 
in  Ital.  viele  Gazxuolo  Gaggiolo  etc. ;  cf.  Back  XII.  gnaldus  : 
silva   Gazolo  etc. 

Münchener  Beiträge  z.  romanischen  u.  entjl.  Philologie.   VIII.  ^ 
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49.  Graviroulas  (Scanfs)  zu  r.  grava,  Kies;  cf.  Bück 
XII.  r/rava,  Alton  p.  43   GraroJa. 

50.  Griatschoiils  (Scanfs)  zu  r.  grara  -\-  Suf.  -nceohis 
im  Plur.  ? 

51.  Larola  (Mons)  =  ilJa  -j-  nreola,   cf.  No.  3. 

52.  Larschöla  (V.  Cava  M.),  Coli.  Plur.  von  larschöl 
=  1.  '■/ariccolu  zu  larix,  Lärche. 

53.  L  i  z  ö  1  (Bondo)  aus  Hagaxöl  =  '■'lacuciohi  —  ein  See 
dieses  Namens  h%i-Moor  II.  NacJitr.  —  od.  zu  r.  Joz\a,  Schlamm, 
aus  1.  lutea  —  cf.  Zösnu  p.  9  Liuksrh  —  od.  zu  ahd.  loz,  Loos- 
wiese  —  cf.   Schm.  p.  33  Canipo  Lusso  u.  Du  Ca.  U%%iis. 

54.  Madanüel  (Vals)  ^)  u.  Midinauls  (Brigels)  zu  r. 
mcida,  niriäia,  Heuhaufen  auf  d.  Bergen,  1.  meta. 

55.  Mafascioli  (Brusio)  von  einem  Fam.  N.,  dieser  zu 
MatthaPMs\  cf.   Sehn.  p.  241. 

56.  Mandola  (Vicosoprano). 

57.  Mari  öl  (Zutz)  nicht  mit  d.  0.  2Iarucl  (Walserth.)  u. 
Mariol  (Ultenth.)  —  cf.  Biid:  XII.  217  f.  —  vom  1.  Gentil  N. 
Marius,  eher  von  r.  mar,  Meer  u.  Pfütze  —   cf.  Du  Ca.  mara 

—  od.  von  dem  bei  Sehn.  p.  239  vermuteten  '■'"mar,  Felsblock 

—  cf.   Götz.  p.  65,  66  u.  Zösm.  p.  9;  cf.  No.  86. 

58.  Marmarola  (Brigels,  Degen)  =  Marmorbruch  aus 
1.  "nnarmorcus :  in  Ital.  Orte  wie  Mannirolo. 

59.  Marsch iel  (Ruaun)  zu  r.  marsch,  faul,  1.  marcidus ; 
cf.  Sehn.  p.  32. 

60.  Mortiröl  (Taufers  M.),  Murtariel  (Tinzen),  Mur- 
taröl  (Cierfs  M.)  Murteröl  u.  Murterous  (Zernetz)  zu  r. 
E.  vturicr.  morter ,  höchste  Alpenweide,  Krummholzregion ; 
dieses,  nach  meiner  Ansicht,  von  1.  murta,  Myrte  —  cf.  auch 

Du  Ca. \-  -ari/nu,  bezeichnete  zunächst  ,, einen  mit  Myrten 

bewachsenen  Ort"';  der  altrömische  O.  Murtariae  — bei  G.  — 
hatte  seinen  N.  von  der  Myrte;  cf.  Buch  XII  mortarium-^  in 
T'.  Caiiionica  nennt  man  die  Alpenrosen  mordene  (aus  '"murtinae)\ 
1.  -inyrtiUus  wurde  auch  auf  die  Heidelbeere  —  vaccinium  — 
übertragen;  der  Morter atsch-Gletscher  bei  Pontresina 
heisst  so  nach  einem  nahen  murter;  cf.  No.  61. 


')  Der  d.  Dial.  v.  V.  bewahrte  das  alte  nel. 
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61.  Laviner  Miirtiröl  (Scanfs)  =  „Lawinenrinnsal 
der  kl.  hohen  Alpenweide" ;  cf.  No.  60. 

62.  Muttatschols  (Samn.)  zu  r.  muott,  Bühl -{- -ö^ceo/os. 

63.  Nischöl  (Fettan)  =  in  osteolu ,  in  der  Öffnung; 
cf.  §  8. 

64.  Nigleuls  (Vrin)  zu  r.  ägla,  1.  üicem.  Steineiche? 

65.  Päd  an  öl  (M.)  zu  it.  pedana,  unterer  Rand  eines 
Kleides,  Fuss  eines  Berges  —  ähnlichen  Sinn  hat  it.  falda  — 
kaum  zu  it.  i)edina ,  Riegel  od.  dem  rätselhaften  petina  bei 
Bück  XII.  od.  pdtena,  Pfanne. 

66.  Panazolla  (Ruschein)  Koll.  Plur.  von  1.  *piniciolus, 
kl.  Tanne,  od.  =  pineta  -| — iola? 

67.  Panols  (Stürvis)  zw.  pinus? 

68.  Laviner  digl  Pariel  (Filis.)  =  Lawinengang  des 
Kessels. 

69.  Parniel  (Malix). 

70.  Pazolas  (Malix)  =  ,,kl.  Flecken"  zu  ml.  petium^ 
cf.  it.  O.  Pezxole.  — 

71.  Pazoula  (Guarda)  =  kl.  Flecken;  cf.  No.  70. 

72.  Pizziel  (Scharans)  zn  petimn ;  cf.  No.  70;  viele  it. 
0.  Pezzolo. 

73.  Pignolla  (Vrin),  Koll.  Plur.  von  1.  *pineolus,  kl. 
Tanne;  cf.  No.  67. 

74.  Pignola  (Bondo)  cf.  No.  67  u.  73. 

75.  Pigniel  (Vrin)  =  1.  "^pnneolus ;  cf.  No.  67  u.  73. 

76.  Perveseuls  (Vrin)  =  1.  *paradisiolos  zu  paradisiis 
—  cf.  §  2  No.  9  u.  §  3  No.  3  — ,  das  nach  Ihi  Ca.  im  ml. 
vielerlei  bedeutete;  cf.  fr.  parvis;  sehr  oft  in  r.  Namen  — • 
cf.  Sehn.  p.  83  inferno  — ;  in  Ital.  viele  0.  Paradiso,  Para- 
disoni  etc. ;  Proveis  im  Nonsberg  nach  Steub  aus  *Paradisium. 
In  den  d.  Alpen  oft  Örtlichkeiten,  wie  „in  den  Himmeln" 
(am  Aggenstein),  „im  Rosshimmel"  (Galthür),  ,,im  Gemsen- 
himmel" (Plansee),  diese  alle  sind  schönes  Weidegebiet,  bezw. 
schwer  zugängliche  Stellen. 

77.  Plantisolas  (Bergün)  =  „Jungholz"  aus  *planti- 
ciolas  zu  r.  planta,  Baumstamm. 

78.  Planziel  (Vrin)  zu  ml. plantum,  Baumgarten  (Du  Ca.). 

79.  Planzolas  (Duvin)    von  1.  planitia,  Ebene  +  -iolas. 

2* 
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80.  P 1  a  1 1 0  u  1  a  s  (Campovasto)  zn  platta^flsite;  cf.  GötX: 
p.  33,  u!  Sehn.  p.  115,  122. 

81.  Piaziel  (Filis.),  Plazöl  (M.  Celer.,  Ardetz)  zu  r. 
plaz  aus  l.  pkttea;  cf.  ScJin.  p.  121;  in  Ital.  viele  Pia%%olo. 

82.  Pozzol  (Lostallo)  =  l.pHteo/«s,  kl.  Brunnen;  cf.  Götz. 
p.  39,  Sehn.  p.  129,  Alton  p.  55;  in  Ital.  viele  Poxxuolo :  cf. 
No.  95. 

83.  Pranzariöla  (Vicos.)  =  1.  ^planitiariola?  —  cf. 
Alton  p.  56  Pranseröres  —  kl.  Ebene ;  cf.  No.  79,  84,  91. 

84.  Crest  Pranzollas  (Präz);  r.  crctif  =  Hügel,  eig. 
Kamm;  pranzollas  aber  wie  Branwll  an  d.  Etsch  u.  Schloss 
Pranzoll  im  Eisackth.  durch  Dissimilation  aus  *planitiolas, 
bezw.  -um;  cf.  No.  79,  83,  91. 

85.  Pratschös  (Taufers  M.)  =  1.  *prafi ciolos  zu  2)ra- 
tnm,  Feld. 

86.  Praumarielz  (Vigens)  —  Feld  d.  kl.  Pfützen;  cf. 
No.  57. 

87.  Prazös  (Ciefs  M.) ;  cf.  No.  85. 

88.  Prazöl  (Fuldera  M.)  =  kl.  Feld.  cf.  85,  87. 

89.  Priel  (Waltensb.)  =  Kessel;  cf.  No.  68. 

90.  Prau  Priel  (Flond)  =  Kesselfeld;  cf.  68,  89. 

91.  Prinzeuls  (Laax) ;  cf.  84. 

92.  Prischüls  (Bergün)  =  1.  '^prensiolos  zu.  prensiDn,  \on 
preiidere;  it.  p-esa  —  cf.  auch  Du  Ca,  —  bedeutet  in  den 
Alpen  eine  Ortlichkeit,  v^o  Holz  gefällt  wurde,  zugleich  auch 
ein  gewisses  Flächenmaass  bei  Waldrodungen ;  daher  die  vielen 
Presa,  Prese  etc.  in  Ital. 

93.  Prosansols  (Surava)  ==  *pratm -\-'^haediolos,  Kitz- 
felder; cf.  No.  1. 

94.  Pumola  (Duvin)  ■-=  ajmd  nwlam?  cf.  41. 

95.  Puzzos  (Campov.)  Plur.,  zu  1.  puteus]  cf.  82. 

96.  Rancigliolas  (Duvin)  zu  1.  rumex  iv.  ronce,  Sauer- 
ampfer —  cf.  Sehn.  p.  139  — ;  kaum  zu  ml.  runeus  od.  ahd. 
wrane,  gekrümmt. 

97.  Ransauls  (Ruaun). 

98.  Rasola  (Churw.)  zu  1.  rasus^  eben,  platt;  cf.  Du  Ca. 
rasum  3,  fr,  rez-de-chaussee^  it.  raso  von  1.  rädere. 
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99.  Raver soi^)  (Vicos.)  zu  1.  versare,  umpflügen;  cf.  it. 
riversare;  in  Ital.  0.  wie  Reverso. 

100.  Ravigliel  (Bergün)  =  Hahnenkamm  —  zu  1.  ruga ? 
—  cf.  Du   Ca.  ruha  ==  ruga. 

101.  Razöl  (M.)  zu  inl.  rax,a  {Du  Ca)  =  fossa,  canalis; 
zu  arrogium? 

102.  E,  e  a  z  0  u  s  (Guarda)  =  Eatzbach  ?  —  rivus  -j-  ^hae- 
diolos]  cf.  1,  93. 

103.  Riciöla  (Castas.)  zu  1.  arrogium,  Wassergraben  — 
cf.  ßmk  XII  arrogiiiiii ;  cf.  tir.  d.  Ritschn  =  Wassergraben 
(Botzen). 

104.  Runcajöla  (Stampa)  zu  ml.  riinciis,  Rodung;  cf. 
it.  0.  wie  Roncajola. 

105.  Runchiola  (Vigens)  zu  ml.  runcare,  roden. 

106.  Rungtgiel  (Tinzen)  zu  runcus;  cf.  104. 

107.  Sagliolas  (Salux)  zu  r.  saglia,  Graben  am  Rande 
eines  Ackers;  cf.  lad.  mla,  Rinne. 

108.  Plan  Schau Is  (Surava)  =  ^'planidolos  cf.  84. 

109.  Sasolas  (Lufis)  Plur.  vom  Koll.  zu  1.  saxum;  cf. 
it.  Sassiiolo. 

110.  Zanziola  (Vals). 

111.  Pleun  Schigiels  (Somvix)  zu  r.  schiig,  dürrer 
Baum,  —  aus  1.  ^cxsuctus,  also  „Ebene  der  kl.  Dürren". 

112.  Sclivigiouls  (Tiefenk.). 

113.  Settagiol  (Lostallo),  in  d.  Nähe  ein  Settaggio; 
dieses  aus  1.  '^sectaticum  (?),  zu  1.  ^sectare,  Heu  mähen;  cf.  r. 
sStter,  Schnitter,  aus  sector. 

114.  Sinitols  (Stürvis)  =  "^signatölos ,  kl.  gezeichnete 
Grundstücke  —  cf.  Sehn.  p.  128  f.  — ,  kaum  zu  sinus  —  cf. 
Sehn.  p.  34  f. 

115.  Sinols  (Filis.)  zu  1.  signum.  Zeichen. 

116.  Siseul  (Alveneu)  zu  1.  saxum\  cf.  No.  109. 

117.  Somtriel  (Duvin)  =  ^summum  triviolum,  beim 
obersten  Steig  od.  ganz  oben  beim  Steig;  r.  somm,  zu  oberst; 
1.  trivium  lebt  in  r.  truig,  trutg  u.  tir.  d.  T)-oja,  Viehpfad,  fort; 
sonst  könnte  der  N.  von  eoemeterium  od.   mit   d.    fr.  sentier  u. 


*)  -oi  ist  lomb.  Plur.  von  -ölus. 
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it.  sentiere  von  1.  semita,  Steig  kommen;  wie  auch  der  Bach 
Seteröl  am  Gardasee  von  ^semitarioht.  —  cf.  135,  137,  562  f. ; 
cf.   Gröber  in  Wölffl  Anh.  f.  I.  L.  V.  465. 

118.  S  u  m  n  a  u  1  (Brigels)  =  kl.  Saumweg ;  cf.  surs.  saumna, 
Saumweg. 

119.  Tagiola  (Bondo)  =  kl.  Hütte;  cf.  lomb.  teggia, 
Hütte;  cf.  Bück  XII  attegla,  u.  Sehn.    p.  174,  u.  cf.  No.  126. 

120.  Via  della  Tagliola  (M.),  =  Weg  des  Baum- 
strunks zu  r.  t.  ="B.,  Hackstock;  cf.  133,  134. 

121.  Ils  Taglious  (Guarda)  PL  von  r.  tagliöl,  Prügel, 
zu  tagliar,  schneiden. 

122.  Tamül  (u.  Tamuel,  Vals)  A.,  zu  r.  tumma,  Bergkujjpe. 

123.  Tarschiais  (0.  Vatz)  =  schmale  Streifen  Landes ; 
cf,  r.  tarschola,  Zopf,  zu  it.  trecda. 

124.  Plang  Tarscholas  (Stürvis);  cf.  123. 

125.  Tärziel  (Scharans);  r.  f.  ist  ein  Grundstück,  das 
3 mal  im  Jahr  gemäht  wird;  cf.  1.  'Hertiolns  u.  Sdtn.  p.  56,  u. 
Miriscli  p.  9. 

126.  Tegiolas  (Waltensb.) ;  cf  119. 

127.  Teolas  (Vigens)  zu  r.  tiola,  Kienholz;  dieses  eher 
aus  1.  taedida  [Du  Ca.)  =  jjarva  taecla. 

128.  Ter  siel  (Alven.);  cf.  125. 

129.  Tganfola  (Tiefenk.)  zu  1.  caimabis,  Hanf. 

130.  Tgiariel  (Brigels)  zu  '"kar,  'Felsenmulde ;  cf.  Sehn. 
p.  39. 

131.  Tgavazola  (Mons);  cf.  28. 

132.  Davostigiolas  (Salux)  =  hinter  d.  Sennhütten; 
cf.  119  u.  126. 

133.  Tigliolla  (Vrin);  cf.  120,  121. 

134.  Tiliolas  (Samn.);  cf.  120,  121,  133. 

135.  Triel  (Villa)  =  1.  *trwiolum,  kl.  Steig;  cf.  117. 

136.  Tsches-aul  (Vrin),  hier  kaum  Suf. ;  eher  =  caesmn 
altum  „Hoher  Hag'^ ;  bresc.  sesa  (aus  1.  '"caesa)  =  Verhau, 
Hecke,  eingehegter  Ort.  Wie  man  den  Berg  SchesajMna,  der 
auf  d.  Sprachgebiet  gelegen  ist,  nicht  einmal  nach  r.,  sondern 
nach  it.  Ortographie  Seesa  ^^la'ia  schreiben  kann  u.  ihn  trotz- 
dem vom  fr.  Chaise  als  „ebener  Sitz"  erklärt,  ist  unbegreiflich. 
Dieses   etymolog.     Verrenkungskunststück   brachte   wohl   ein 
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einflussreicher  Mann  aus  Seewies  im  Prät.  fertig,  der  ausser- 
dem noch  in  den  Flurnamen  dieser  Gemeinde  sämtliche 
Götternamen  des  Olymp  u.  der  Walhalla  entdeckt  hat!  Am 
ehesten  bedeutet  Schesaplana  „breiter  Hag^'. 

137.  Trios  (Ardetz),    Plur.  von  Hrivioltis]   cf.  No.  135. 

138.  Valseuls  (Alven.)  =  valliciolos,  kl.  Thäler? 

139.  Vazzola  (Lostallo)  zu  it.  vaxzo,   Furt,   od.  r.  vezz, 
Tanne  1.  vadium,  bezw.  *abeteus  od.  zu  r.  rat,  Bergterrasse. 

140.  Walerola  (Taufers  M.)  zu  ^aqualis,  Bach  -|-  -ariöla ; 
auch  im  Algäu  N.  wie  „kleines  Baehtl''  d.  h.  Bach-Thal ;  cf.  2.  ^) 


A)  2.    1,  ^ülus,  -a  (nebst  j_ölus,  _- Jlus, 

/.   In    irestr.  Ajypell. 

.s^'  15.  Es  sei  hier  der  lat.  Wortausgaug  auf  ^ülus,  -a  be- 
handelt, soweit  er  nicht  den  Suf.  -dcidus,  -ectilus,  -ieulus, 
'äeulus,  ^cülus  —  cf.  §  24  —  41  —  angehört;  mit  ihm  fielen 
der  Ausgang  auf  j_ölus,  -a,  z.  B.  in  didbolus,  mit  Ausnahme 
des  Falles,  wo  er  dem  Suf.  -eohis,  -iolus,  angehört  —  cf.  §  1  ff.  — , 
ferner  jener  auf  ±^elus,  -a,  z.  B.  in  angelus,  schliesslich  der 
auf  j-ih(s,  -a,  und  derjenige,  der  aus  ursprünglichem -?t/«s  durch 
Metathese  entstanden  war,  wie  in  st/'/mUus  aus  sIwiuIks,  stupila 
aus  stipula  —  cf.  M.-L.  §  28  — ,  lautlich  zusammen ;  von 
jenen  Fällen  aber,  in  denen  ^ukis,  rSila  mit  -ellus,  -a  wechselte 
—  cf.  §  56 — 64  — ,  sei  hier  zunächst  abgesehen. 

Die  genannten  jl^üIus  -a  etc.,  in  denen  der  Nachton- Vokal 
grösstenteils  ja  schon  in  vulgärlateinischen  Zeiten  elidiert 
worden  war  —  cf.  M.-L.  §  29  —  finden  wir  in  Graubünden 
meistens  durch  j_p^,  das  Fem.  durch  i-la  wiedergegeben ,  wobei 
der  Vokal  des  Mask.'s  nur  als  Stütz-e  aufzufassen  ist  und 
desshalb  auch  nach  /\  z.  B.  in  scherl,  fehlt. 

Beispiele:  a)  Maskulina: 

1.  r.  anxerkel,  Dachtramen,  —  1.  *«i  -circülu; 

^)  cf.  Bück  XII  griitnus  u.  palatium ,  wo  O.  N.  auf  -iohtiS  aus  d. 
fr.  Schweiz  nachgewiesen  sind. 
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2.  r.    oberl.    auiigel.,   U.    E.  anguel    —    durch   Meta- 
tliesis;  cf.  M.-L.  §  288  —  1.  angelu; 

3.  oberl.  bischel ,  Teuchel,  —  1.  flstula  von  r.  bist,  Baum- 
stamm, beeinflusst; 

4.  r.  conibel,  chiembel,  gehäuft.   —  1.  cuninlu; 

5.  giavcl  —  1.  dmholu; 

6.  groffel  —  1.  caryo])hyllum  — cf.  Kört.  1699;    Gröber  in 
Wölfff.  Arch.  II  433;  B^iggc  in  Rom.  III  147. 

7.  onödel  —  X-:-  ynodul n  -^ 

8.  surs.  fr iembeJ ,  Espe,  —  1.  tremidu\ 

9.  tri  bei,  trebel,  geizig,  —  1.  tribnlu))i,  eine  Distelart? 

10.  E.  scher! ,  .schicrl^  Tragkorb,  — 1.  genilu; 
b)  Eeminina: 

1.  amjyla.  Lampe,  —  1.  "'''lampida-^ 

2.  a)i  fiarla,  Zweig,  —  1.  in  -\-  feru/a; 

3.  aigla,  aivJa  —  1.  aqiiila-, 

4.  b'Horla,  Schneeball,  —  zu  1.  %urra,  fr.  bourre; 

5.  U.  E.  brocla,  kl.  Gebse,  neben  r.  brocca,  Kübel; 

6.  bravela,  Handvoll,  neben  braunca.  Hand; 

7:  oberl.,  U.  E.    eronsla,   Schneckenhaus,   zu   1.   corrosa 
zu  corrodere\   cf.  fr.  creux\ 

8.  fa  rcla   —  1.  falcnhi ; 

9.  franzla  —  1.  '''frimhia  für  fimbria ;  cf.  fringe; 

10.  frausla,  Hagebutte,   neben  frosa   zu  1.  fragea  =  fr. 
fraise. 

11.  frogla,  Hagebutte,  —  1.  fragida. 

12.  U.  E.  fronsla,  Zweige,  aus  "^fronza  =  1.  frondea? 

13.  r.  furm  icla,  Ameise, —  1.  formicula;  cf.  lomb.  ftir- 
mingla ; 

14.  r.    giuncla,    Jochriemen;    cf.   Du   Ca.  jungla  =  ha- 
beiiae  jugales ; 

15.  manidla ,  kl.  Holz,  —  1.  "nnimdula; 

16.  mingla,  Bisschen,  —  1.  micida; 

17.  ijarvengla,    Sinngrün,  —  1.    "^pervim-nla;    cf.   fr.  par- 
venche ; 

18.  pe)t dl a,  Uhrgewicht,  —  l.  pendula] 

19.  2^ u s terla  —  1.  posterula ; 

20.  rotsla,  Steuer,  —  zu  1.  reddere? 
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21.  rodla,  Kügelchen,  —  1.  rotula; 

22.  E.  semhla,  Krippenreif,  —  1.  *cingula  — cf.  it.  ciii' 
ghia  — ,  wie  r,  prnmhla  aus  2)>'umda;  cf.  Kört.   W.  1889; 

23.  socla,  soula,  Sockel,  —  1.  soccuhis;  cf.  Kört.  IF.  7575; 

24.  stub/a,  E.  stuvla,  Stoppel,  —  1.  '^'stupüa; 

25.  r.  trapla,  Falle,  neben  trctppa  —  aus  dem  Deut- 
schen; cf.  Kört.   W.  8328; 

26.  ü.  E.  trocla,  Schachtel,  neben  r.  triicca,  Kiste  — 
zu  d.   Truhe  \ 

27.  r.  urcliicla ,  Nessel,  —  1.  '^urticiila  \ 

28.  r.  vergla,  B,ute,  —  1.  rirgiila] 

29.  r.  vricla,  vrücla,  Warze,  —  1.  verrucula\ 

30.  r.  xocla,  Knollen;  it.  xoccolo,  Erdkloss,  fr.  soc,  d. 
Stock;  cf.  Du  Ca.  %iirheus,  ztictis,  zoca  =  truncus\  aber  Kört. 
W.  1746. 

Anm.  Durch  Synkope  des  nachtonigen  u  tritt  manch- 
mal das  /  dieses  Suf.es  an  ein  ursj)rüugliches  od.  sekundäres 
—  aus  t  herrührendes  —  c,  mit  dem  es  sich  zu  V  od.  y  ver- 
bindet; cf.    Gart)t.  §  200  vetuliis. 

§  16.  Das  kombinierte  Suf.  -ottel ,  dessen  it.  Vertreter 
o^fo/o  produktiver  war,  ist  im  Rät.  selten  :  z.B.  fiirhazzottel , 
Gauner,  zu  r.  furbazz;  cf.  it.  furbo. 

^  17.  Vor  dem  Ausfalle  des  Nachtonvokales  fiel  das  inter- 
vokalische  c  in  folgenden  Wörtern,  in  denen  das  ü  des  Suf- 
fixes sich  erhalten  hat : 

1.  miitla.  menla,  0.  E.  micvla.  Bisschen,  —  1.  nn- 
cnla  —  cf.  M.-L.  §  38,  102,  103  ; 

2.  pieula.  Pech,  —  1.  pmüla]  ci.  Kört.  W.  6123. 

3.  soula,  Sockel,  —  1.  *soccula. 

§  18.  Der  Ausgang  jjßl,  jJa  zeigt  im  Westrät.  vereinzelt 
Wechsel  mit  dem   beliebten   l^cu,  j_na  —  cf.   §  87  — ;  z.  B. 

1.  E.  bil selten  neben  bischet  —  cf.  §  15; 

2.  Heinz,  chiechen  ,  Hosensch  . .  sser,  1.  ^caculus?  cf.  it. 
cdcoJe,  Ausscheidung  triefender  Augen,  zu  1.  mmre\ 

3.  E.  mouden  neben  model\  cf.  §  15; 

4.  pit sehen,  klein,  neben  piccolo ; 

5.  p upp en,  p  &PP e  n  .  Kehle ,  Kropf  —  1.  pnpulu  ?  cf . 
6480  bei  Kört. ;  cf.  1.  pupilla ; 
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Anm.  1.  Ähnlicher  Wechsel  bei  oberl.  ansemmen,  zu- 
sammen —  1.   in-simul'^ 

Anm.  2.  1.  scandula  —  cf.  Kört.  W.  7209  —  ergibt  das 
Heinx^.ische  schelna ,  Schindel,  durch  Metathesis  '^scan{dn)la  — 
*scalna ; 

§  19.  Auch  für  den  analogen  Wechsel  von  j-cl,  -Ja  mit 
.i_cr,  ^ra  gibt  es  im  Westrät.  einige  Belege : 

1.  r.  I avdnder  u.  fandra,  Lavendel,  —  1.  *lavandula, 
Dem.  zu  lavanda,   dieses  zu   lavare;    cf.  Diez  W.  B.  I  p.  245; 

2.  quacra,  Wachtel  • — ■  ml.  qudcida]  cf.  Kört.  W.  4595, 
u.  Mackel  p.  74. 

Anm.  Eine  ähnliche  Metathese  wie  bei  schelna  —  cf. 
§18  —  findet  bei  r.  coli  er,  Haselstaude,  statt;  es  kommt 
nämlich  aus  1.  ^eollirus  statt  cör/jlus,  c6rulus\  cf.  afr.  coldre. 

^  20.  Nur  bei  gelehrten  Wörtern  wird  der  Nachton- 
vokal  bewahrt: 

z.  B.  pirola,  Pille  —  1.  pilulct. 

^  21.  Westr.  j_el,  •  la  führt  nicht  immer  auf  1.  j^ülus,  -a 
zurück ;  es  kann  ferner  noch  entstanden  sein  aus : 

1.  1.    •llis:  ütel  —   utilis\  cf.  §  46; 

2.  1.  --Mr,  jLiir  durch  Dissimilation:  z.  B.  drvel,  Achse 
—  1.  drhor\  marmel,  Marmor,  —  1.  indrmor;  surfel  —  1. 
sulphur ; 

.3.  1.  ^ru{))i)  durch   Dissimilation:    er  Ivel  —  1.  cribrum] 

4.  1.  •Jtu{m):  oberl.  rnmhel  —  1.  euhitu  —  cf  Diez  W. 
B.  I  p.  146; 

5.  1.  ^lu(m):  dtihel  —  duplu\ 

6.  1.  j^idus:  tuorbel,  trübe  —  1.  turhidu\ 

7.  1.  ■ale(in):  segel  neben  E.  segal  —  1.  seeale;  cf.  Kört. 
W.  7327;   Grob.  Z.  XV.  501; 

8.  d.  j-el,  j_et:  ua ibcl —  d.  Weibel;  tozzel  —  Öl.  Dntze{n)d \ 
c  u  la  —  d.  Kugel ;  strirla  —  d.  Streifen  ;  k  a  n  zla  —  d.  Kanzel  etc. 

9.  aus  Verbalstämmen: 

zierehel ,  Unkraut,  zu  1.  sarculare,  jäten. 
§  22.     Bei  einer  grossen  Anzahl  derartiger  Wörter  lässt 
sich  der  Ursprung  nicht  sicher  ermitteln: 

z.  B.  rem  bei,  Pfahl;  cliambla.  Motte;  acla,  Maiensäss. 
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//.  ///  h  all  du..  Flurnamen. 


§  23.  141.  Acla  (Schmitten,  Vrin,  Samaden  etc.)  = 
Maiensäss ;  cf.  1  u.  Bück  XII  acla,  ferner  bei  Rosa  das  Wort 
agrogn  (aus    T'.   Cainonica)  =  monti  con  stalle,  alpe  etc. 

142.  Si  l'acla  (Somvix)  =  auf  dem  Maiensäss;  cf.  141. 

143.  A ciabiet  (Ruschein)  =  M.  desÄe^  od.  Biert,  dieses 
r.  Fam.  N.  (zu  ahd.  —  herhi);  cf  Muot  40,  41  u.  No.  141. 

144.  Adas  (Scharans,  Alven.),  Plur.  von  acla\  cf.  141. 

145.  Andoi^)  (Soazza);  cf.  it.  O.  wie  Ändolo,  Änclali  u. 
Pers.  N.  Ändelbertus  von  d.  Antperaht  —  cf   Sehn.  p.  235. 

146.  Isla  (Ruaun,  Levg.,  Trins  etc.)  häufiger  K,  be- 
deutet seltener  Insel  als  Au  d.  h.  Land  am  "Wasser,  aus  1. 
i(n)s(ii)la  über  *iscla  entstanden;  cf.  die  vielen  Ischia  in  Ital., 
Bad  Ischl  u.  den  O.  Ischgl  im  Pazn. ,  der  im  Marienberger 
Urbar  als  „Iscligla  sire  Augia"-)  vorkommt;  cf.  ScJut.  p.  84 
IscJtm  u.   Götz.  p.  62  Islebell,  das  ich  als  ,,Schönau''  erkläre. 

147.  Islas  (Silvapl.,  Scanfs  etc.),  Eigslas  (Bergün), 
Eislas  (Filis.),  Ig  sie  s  (Zutz)  =  1.  insulas;  cf.  146. 

148.  Isola-Persa  (Pontres.)  =  verlorne  Au;   cf  146. 

149.  L'Oisla  (Surava)  =  illa  -\-  iiisula;  cf.   146. 

150.  Las  Oislas-miez  (Surava)  =  „die  Mitter- Auen'^ ; 
cf.  149. 

151.  Oragiudacla  (Ruschein)  =  aussen  unter  d.  Maien- 
säss —  cf.  141   —  aus  1.  fora(s)-JHs{wn)-d{e)-acla. 

152.  Orlis  (Malix)=an  den  Rändern;  cf.  it.  orlo,  Saum, 
r.  iir  zu  1.  o/'o;  cf.  Dn   Ca.  orlum. 

153.  Ortivla  (Lü  M.)  =  Brennessel,  od.  eher  mit  Suf.- 
Wechsel  aus  1.  '"^hortira;  cf    Grob,  in  Wölffl.  Arch.  VI,  148. 

154.  Urezzatiola  (Samn.)  aus  r.  urexza,  steiler  Ab- 
hang, +  r.  tiola,  Kienholz;  cf.  127. 

155.  Las  Urticlas  (Somvix)  =  in  den  Brennesseln; 
cf.  153. 

156.  Crap  d'Evla  (Salux)  =  Adlerstein;  cf.  §  15. 

157.  Pra  Bavel  (Süss). 

158.  Le  Bettole  (Brusio)  ==  die  Schenken,  aus  1. 
*bib{i)tulae. 


^)    .  oi  ist  lomb.  Plur.  —  ")  ml.  augia  von  d.  Au.  — 
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159.  Yal  birgel  (Trins)  zu  ahcl.  hnigil,  Obstgarten;  cf. 
Blick  XII  Bergell. 

160.  Fontauna  de  bischeis  (Levg.)  =  Teuchelqiielle; 
cf.  §  15. 

161.  Pra  della  botla  (Lü  M.)  =  Feld  des  Hügels; 
zu  r.  botla,  Hügel;  cf.  fr.  houter,  ahd.  hö\en,  emporschiessen, 
treiben. 

162.  Buottels  (Celerina),  Plur.  des  Dem.  von  r.  hnotf, 
Hügel;  cf.  161. 

163.  Chadangels  (Bergün)  u.  Chadaunquel  (Sil- 
vapl.)  aus  1.  casa  -\-  angehis  =  Haus  der  Engel,  bezw.  des 
Engels;  dieses  wohl  Abkürzung  des  Pers.  N.'s  Angilbertiis  — 
cf.  Mnoth  p.  26. 

164.  Acla  da  Capaul  (ßrigels)  =  Maiensäss  des  C; 
dieser  Fam.  N.  aus  casa  -|-  Paulus. 

165.  Val  Carpettla  (Stürvis)  und  ils  Carpettels 
=  Th.  d.  kl.  Steine,  bezw.  d.  kl.  Steine,  zu  r.  crap.  Stein ; 
cf.  Götx.,  p.  60. 

166.  Cengal  (Bondo,  Castas.  etc.)  =  Felsen  u.  Weide 
darüber,  Grasband;  cf.  Götx.  p.  23,  Sclm.  p.  41,  166,  Alton 
p.  31,  Ccndles,  welch  letzteres  den  Einwurf  Götx. 's  gegen  Sehn. 
wieder  aufhebt,  allerdings  gegen  M-L.  §  490 ;  ich  halte  dieses 
dem  ;///.  cingulum  {Du  Ca.)  entsprechende  Wort  nicht  für 
keltisch,  sondern  nehme  Sinnesmischung  von  1.  ciiiguluDi,  Gürtel, 
Band  -|-  1.  singulus,  allein  stehend  —  cf.  lonih.  singal.  Fels- 
block —  an. 

167.  Ch  eng  eis  (Bivio)  Plur.  von  r.  chcngel,  Fels;cf.  166. 

168.  Cingla  (Somvix),  Koll.  Plur.;  cf.  116.  \ 

169.  Clavau  dübel  (Duvin)  =  doppelter  Stall ;  cfi 29, 
wo  clavau  aus  1.  tabulatuni  abgeleitet,  aber  auch  EinwirMting 
V.  1.  clavis  —  das  bei  Du  Ca.  im  Sinne  von  „eingeschlossMier 
Ort"  sich  findet  —  nicht  unmöglich;  cf.  29,  446  f.  | 

170.  Gogol  (Soazza)  zu  r.  cuce.  Stein  u.  bresc.  cogop  = 
sasso  rotoitdo ;  cf.  Bück  XII  cucullus ;  cf.  bair.  Koeliel,  tir.  Kbgel. 

171.  C  oller  (Flond)  =  1.  corylus. 

172.  Bosch  d  a  C  6 1  e  r  (Castas.)  =  Haselbusch ;  cf.  171. 

173.  Colers  (M.),  Plur.  v.  corylus;  cf.   171.  [ 

174.  Denter  Cöllers  (Levg.)  =  zw.  d.  H.;  cf.  171. 
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175.  La  Cölra  (Fettan),  Koll.  Plur.  zu  No.  171. 

176.  Coldra  (Fettan);  cf.  175,  ii.  Sehn.  p.  43,  Bück 
XII  coryhis. 

177.  Uaul  Cülera  (ßieiD)  =  Haselbuschwald ;  cf.  175. 

178.  Fontauna  della  chongla  (Lü  M.)  —  Quelle 
der  kl.  Kanne. 

179.  Coul  (Stürvis)  zu  r.  oa-el,  Grotte,  überhängender 
Felsen ;  cf.  it.  cövolo,  Lagerplatz  fürs  Vieh  unter  Felsen ;  hier 
wohl  Mischung  von  nirus^  hohl  und  ci/bare,  liegen  ;  cf.  184,  185. 

180.  Criinmels  (Zernetz),  Plur.  zu  1.  grionuUis^  kl. 
Hügel,  von  1.  gruDius,  Abhang,  zu  dem  BueJc  ^11  gruniKs  auch 
Qritnsel  stellt;  cf.   Sehn.  83  Crrnmel. 

181.  Crieppel  (Filisur)  =  Felsblock;  cf.  Gartn.  p.  5. 

182.  Cripla  (Gierfs  M.),  Koll.  Plur.  zu  181. 

183.  Cristapendel  (Celerina)  =  r.  crista,  Kamm,  -\- 
r.  pendel,  alles  was  hängt,  Abhang;  cf.  Sehn.  p.  114  Petra  pen- 
dula =  hangender  Stein. 

184.  Cüel  zoppa  (Cierfs)  aus  r.  euel  —  cf.  179  —  u. 
Koll.  Plur.  von  r.  zopp^  xnpp,  Hanfröste,  eig.  „Pfütze";  cf. 
it.  xuppo  durchnässt;  cf.  550. 

185.  Cufel  (Felsb.),  Cul  (Saran.,  Zernetz);  cf.  179. 

186.  Plandacüles  (Samn.)  =  Ebene  bei  den  Grotten ; 
cf.  179. 

187.  Cüvel  grond  (Lü.  M.)  =  gr.  Grotte;  cf.  179. 

188.  Platt  Cüver  (Levg.)  =  Platte  +  Grotte;  cf.  179 
u.   Götx.,  p.  59   Göfere. 

189.  Dada  (Ruschein)  =  1.  ad  -\-  r.  acla]   cf.  1. 

190.  Dangal  (Castas.)  =  1.  ad  -j-  anguhim,  Winkel. 

191.  Dealfs  (Tauffers  M.  u.  Samn.),  derartige  N.en  bei 
Bnck^U  Tah\,  von  alid.  dclban,  graben,  abgeleitet;  ich  denke 
eher  an  r.  tev,  Fichte,  aus  1.  Haedns,  dessen  Dem.  taefd/ulns 
em*tevl,  Velv  ergehen  hätte;  cf.  127,  154,  243. 

192.  Fora  dellas  Di älas  (Cierfs)  =  „Loch  der  Feen"; 
r.  diala  aus  ^diahola  ist  ein  weibl.  Ali^engeist;  cf.  193. 

193.  Crapp  dellas  Diölas  (Salux)  ==  „Stein  der 
Feen«;  cf.  192. 

194.  Val  dal  Diavel  (Zernetz)  =  Teufelsthal. 

195.  Disla  (Vrin)  =  ad  insidani\  cf.  146. 
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196.  Forcia  (Alven.)  etc.  =  Engpass.,  Kluppe,  aus  1. 
furcukt;  cf.   Götz.  p.  25;  cf.  197,  200. 

197.  Forcia  Surläi  (Pontresina)  =  Kluppe  über  dem 
See;  cf.  196. 

198.  Fraschlas  (Levg.),  Freigslas  (Bergiin)  =  Hage- 
butten. 

199.  Funtana  merla  (Fettan)  =  Amselquelle. 

200.  Fuorclas  (Vrin),  Plur. ;  cf.  196. 

201.  Guaduottel  (Lavin);  cf.  r.  aquadottrJ,  "Wasserlei- 
tung u.  Dil   Ca.  aquaeducUdns. 

202.  Manedels  (Ruschein)  =  kl.  Grundstücke  aus  1, 
oninutulos. 

203.  Marmels  (Stürvis)  Plur.   von  r.  maymcl,   Marmor. 

204.  Fora  dels  marmels  (Cierfs),  Marmorloch. 

205.  Marochel  (Alven.);  südtir,  marocco ,  Bergrutsch, 
Trümmerfeld,  u.  Sdin.  p.  95. 

206.  Medres  (Remüs)  u.  Miedra  (Vrin)  zu  1.  ^^metula, 
kl.  Heuhaufen? 

207.  Nauschtgel  (Somvix)  zu  r.  nauscli.  böse  —  aus 
1.  nausen. 

208.  IM  e  i  s  1  a  s  (Tiefenk.)  =  in  insidas .  in  den  Auen ; 
cf.  147. 

209.  Pro  di  niäval  (Surava)  =  Nebelfeld. 

210.  Paischtels  (Zernetz)  =  Weiden ;  Plur.  zu  \.  pas- 
culum. 

211.  Pascolo  (Eoveredo)  =  1.  pasmhw. 

212.  Pen  dies  (Samn.)  =  Abhänge;  Plur.  zu  1.  ^;e«- 
dulum ;  cf.  Sehn.  p.  114,  u.  cf.  No.  183. 

213.  La  Penslas  (Süss)  u.  Penzlas  (Silvapl.),  Plur. 
von  r.  pein<la,  Dachtraufe,  Zinne,  Eand,  zu  1.  i^ensilis;  dieser 
N.  stände  besser  bei  Suf  -tJis. 

214.  Pergola  (Brusio)  =  Laube. 

215.  Porclas  (Scharans)  P o r c  1  i s  (Trins)  =  kl.  Pforten, 
Lücken,  zu  1.  portulas. 

216.  Provizel  (Celer.)  =  Feld  des  Vi-.ef:  dieser  Fam.N. 
aus  ahd.   Wezüo ;  cf.  Muoth  p.  44. 

217.  Reufla  (Somv.)  zu  r.  rovna,  Erdsturz,  Verb.  Subst. 
von  romnar,  verwüsten ;  cf.  922. 
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218.  Via  del  Romütel  (M.)  =  Eremiten- Weg. 

219.  Rumbettel  (Alven.,  Brigels);  cf.  218. 

220.  Rünkel  (Castas.)  zu  ml.  runcus,  Rodung;  cf.  Sehn. 
p.  140,  141,  218,  Göt:^.  p.  42,  Alton,  p.  59. 

221.  Säusla  (Pettan)  =  kl.  Sulz  d.  h.  Salzauswitterung 
an  Felsen;  zu  r.  salsa.  Sauce,  Sulz,  zu  1.  saJs}(s]  cf.  it.  O. 
wie  Salse  u.  d.  O.  wie  Snh;  cf.  No.  601,  730. 

222.  II  Schaingel  (Stürvis)  =  Stein;   cf  No.  166. 

223.  Scheflas  plaunas  (Alv.)  =  silvas  planas,  breite 
Wälder;  ein  Silva  Plana  schon  bei  Moor  I.  J.  766;  cf.  No.  750. 

224.  Schegvel  (Bergün)  =  Pfiff,  zu  \.sibilare\  so  kenne 
ich  in  Tir.  eine  Ortlichk.  „am  SchnaJP'  vom  ,, Schnellen  d. 
Peitsche";  cf  226. 

224a.  Scheutgels  (Vrin)  =  Steine;  cf.  166,  222. 

225.  Pleun  da  Schlondas  (Levg.)  =  ,, Schindelboden", 
d.  h!  Ebene,  wo  zu  Schindeln  passendes  Holz  wächst;  r. 
schlo/ida  durch  Metath.  aus  1.  scandula. 

226.  Döss  del  Seh  übel  (M.)  =  Rücken  des  Pfiffes; 
cf.  224. 

227.  II  Zerkel  liber  (0.  Yatz)  =  der  freie  Kreis. 

228.  S  erlas  (Campov.),  Plur.  von  r.  serla  —  zu  1,  serare, 
schliessen  — ,  das  meist  ,, Gehege",  bisweilen  auch  „Engpass, 
Schleuse"  bedeutet  u.  Dem.  zu  r.  '''sarra,  *serra  ist  —  cf.  Buek 
XII  sara  — ;  in  Ital.  viele  0.  Sdrola.  Seroh,  Serie;  bei  Moor 
I.  J.  1156  ein  curtii)/  de  Serlis. 

229.  Serviezel  (Remüs)  =  r.  ser .  Herr,  -\-  Viezel  — 
cf.  216  — :  cf.  Miioth  p.  25,  44. 

230.  Sessels  (Razen)  =  kl.  Felsen;  aus  1.  saxulos. 

231.  Spadla  (Sins)  =  Schulter  d.  h.  Bergvorsprung: 
N.  wie  „Achsel"  u.  Achsele"  (Dem.)  auch  oft  in  den  d. 
Alpen;   cf.  it.  Orte  wie  Sjyadola. 

232.  Spatla  bella  (Präz.  Süss)  =  „schöne  Achsel", 
Spat  las  (Süss),  Spedlas  (Celer.);  cf.  231. 

233.  Stabal  (Bondo),  Stafel  (St.  Martin),  Stagels 
(St.  Maria  M.),  il  Stavel  (Alven.,  Trins),  Stävel  (Vals), 
Stavels  (Guarda),  Stevel  (Celer.),  Stevels  (Zutz),  zu  1. 
stabulum,  Lagerplatz  fürs  Vieh. 

234.  Stabalchot  (Zernetz)  =  stabuhmi  calidum ;  cf.  233. 
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235.  Stavel-crap  (Somv.) ;  cf.  233  u.  r.  craii.  Stein. 

236.  Stäbel-veder  (Vrin)  =  1.  ^stabulum  -\-  vetcrrm,  alt. 

237.  Stavel-vegl  (St.  Maria  M.),  Staval-vigl  (0. 
Vatz)  =  1.  *stabi(lui)i  -|-  refulidu. 

238.  Stiefal  (Tinzen)  zu  r.  Stiefel  =  Cristöforus  —  cf. 
Muoth  p.  42. 

239.  Stribla  bella  (Cierfs  M.)  ü.  S,  lunga=  schöner, 
bezw.  langer  Streifen;  cf,  240, 

240.  Striblas  (V.  Cava  M.)  =  schmale  Güter  cf.  239. 

241.  Sil  schieteis  (Süss);  so  heissen  die  Einwohner  von 
r.  St'iosrJt ,  Süss,  welcher  0.  an  vil.  susfa  —  zu  siihstarc  —, 
Unterstandsort,  Holzschoppen  erinnert ;   cf.  284. 

242.  Davos  stümbels  (Degen)  aus  r.  daros,  hinter,  = 
1.  "^de-abvorsum  -\-  r.  stumbel,  Stock  zum  Antreiben  des  Viehes, 
=  1.   '"stuniilum. 

243.  Tealf  (Alven.),   Telfs  (Sins),  Tels  (M.);  cf  191. 

244.  Tierkel  (Eazen)  aus  1.  torculum,  Kelter. 

245.  Paliü  tiolas  (Villa)  =  Sumpf  -\-  Kienstöcke; 
cf.  154. 

246.  Tobel  (Audeer)  zu  it.  toro,  Holzriese;  cf.  Sdin.  p. 
177,  u.  Buck'Xll.  Tob  b). 

247.  Tom  bei  (Soglio)  z.\.  fumulu.%  Hügel;  cf,  it.  Orte, 
wie    Tombolo. 

248.  Ig  1  s  Trembels  (Salux)  =  ,, Espen"  zu  1.  fremulus. 

249.  Tschang üeles  (Samn.)  =  r.  chnnt,  Eck,  -f-  Plur. 
von  cnd.  Gufel;  cf.  179. 

250.il  Tschengel  (Waltensb.),  Tsch  endsch  eis 
(Bergün  etc.),  Tschengel  s  (Felsberg);  cf.  166. 

251.  Tschierchel(Celer.)  aus  1.  rirculus,  cf.227;  in  einem 
Urbare  von  1270  aus  d.  bischöfl.  Archive  zu  Brescia  die  (3rt- 
lichkeit  ad  Girndum   in  Borwico  am  Gardasee. 

252.  Tschengel  la  serp  (Trins)  =  Schlaugenfels ; 
cf.  250. 

253.  T  sc  hingeis  (Chur) ;  cf,  250. 

254.  Tum  blas  (Levg.)  zu  r.  tumma,  Bergkuppe? 

255.  Palas  Tumel  (St.  Martin)  aus  Plur.  von  r.  pala, 

Kelle,  Mulde  —  cf,  Alton  p.  51  para 1-  r.  tmnrl  =  1.  tn- 

midns  —  cf,  247 ;  ;w/a  in  r,  Berg.  N,    nicht   weniger   oft  als 
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,,Kelle"  in  deutscheu ;  cf.  deu  Köllespitx.  bei  Füssen ,  der 
von  M^eiland  der  Königin-Mutter  v.  Bayern  in  ..Höllenstein" 
umgetauft  wurde;  cf.  398. 

256.  Prau    Viezel    (Flond);    cf.    Muofh  p.  44,   u.  No. 
216,  229. 

257.  Waldurtscliilas   (O.  Vatz)  =  Brennesselbach; 
cf.  155. 

258.  Muttawattles  (Samn.)  =  Matte  mit  d.  kl.  Bücheln ; 
cf.  161.  1) 


A)  3.     1.  -acfilus,  -a. 

I.  In  westr.  Appellativen. 

i<  24.  In  diesem,  im  Rät.  seltenen  Suf.,  wie  auch  in  den 
ähnlich  gebildeten  -ecnlus,  -icülus,  -findus.  fiel,  soweit  nicht 
AVechsel  von  j.cuIus  mit  -cellus  —  cf.  §  56  ff.  —  eintrat,  das 
nachtonige  tt  —  cf.  Diez  (ir.  II  p.  324  —  :  die  Gruppe  cl  ge- 
staltete sich  dann  in  Graubündeu  zu  /"  od.  ly,  wie  Gartn. 
schreibt  —  §  66  —  ;  in  den  Büchern  erscheint  dafür  gl.  So- 
mit wurde  1.  -ucühi  zu  r.  -aigl;  z.  ß. 

1.  hataigl,  Glockenschwengel,  —  1.  ^hatnäculu :  cf.  it. 
hattaglio  u.  hatacchio ;  Diex   W.  B.  I.  59. 

2.  spitantaigl ,  Vogelscheuche,  —  1.  ^erpaventacidu ;  cf. 
it.  spaventacchio  ; 

3.  travaigl,  Mühe,   —  ^tmbacnlu. 

Anm.  Der  Plur.  -dr-ula  fiel  lautlich  mit  dem  Plur.  -dlia 
zusammen ;  r.  pendaglia.  Gehänge  —  cf.  it.  pendagUa  neben 
pendaglio  —  setzt  ein  1.  *pe'ndacula  zu  pendcre  voraus ;  cf. 
Cohn  27,  28. 

//.    In   hnndn.  Fl  Km. 
§  25.     Es  war  nicht  ein  sicherer  Beleg  aufzufinden. 

')  Zu  diesem  Suf.  ist  auch  d.  N.  v.  Torbole  am  Gardasee  zu  stellen, 
nach  Sehn,  von  turba,  Schaar,  meiner  Ansicht  nach  zu  it.  turba,  Torf; 
cf.  it.  tiirbiera.  Torfmoor. 
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A)  4.     1.  -eculus,  -a,  iculus,  -a,  u.  -iculus,  -a. 

/.    In  ivestr.  Appell.  -^) 

§  26.  L.  -eculus  u.  -iculus  fielen  in  vi.  ^-rclu  zusammen, 
aufweiche  Form  das  oberl.  Suf.  -e.i(jl.  zurückgeht  —  cf.  GarUi. 
%  A2:  \.  e,  t  vor  Kons.-Gruppen  etc.  —  ;  z.  B. 

1.  oberl.  s oleig l,  Sonne,  —  1.  soUculu; 

2.  uveigl,  neigl,  Bienenstachel,  —  1.  *acuK-uhi\ 

3.  Ulis  che  i  gl,  Kern,  —  1.  ■"nuciculu\  cf.  nucicla,  Nüss- 
chen {G)\ 

4.  oberl.  ha  rd  ei  gl,  Vorspannseil,  zu  fr.  bridc-,  cf.  Kört. 
W.  1342; 

5.  gateigl,  Kätzchen,  —  1.  cattellu  mit  Suf.  -  Wechsel  ? 
od.  eher  von  ^'catttculus ;  cf.  Kört.  1739. 

Anm.  Oberl.  iseJtcll,  Achse,  ebenfalls  von  a.nculus :  cf. 
Kört.  953. 

.s^'  jT.     Oberl.  -eigl  kann  aber  ferner  noch  herkommen  aus  : 

1.  1.  -llium:  cusseigl  — 1.  consilium  \ 

2.  1.  -llis,  -llc :  nueigl,  Viehstall,  aus  1.  or</e,  jedoch  liegt 
hier  Wechsel  mit  -Iculus  vor,  wozu  1.  oclcula  den  Anstoss  ge- 
geben haben  mag. 

3.  1.  -rllus:  fumcigl,  Knecht,  —  cf  it.  faniiglio  —  aus 
1.  "^faincllus  —  cf.  lomb.  fameh  Plur.  -ci,  Knecht  — ;  -eigl 
aus  -rlhis  deutet  aber  auf  einen  neuen  Wechsel  von  -ellus  mit 
-Iculus  hin;  famlliiis  —  cf.  Kört.  3132  —  scheint  mir  hier 
ausgeschlossen. 

Anm.  In  einzelnen  Mundarten  freilich,  wie  nidwaldisch  — 
cf.  31- L.  §  34  —  kann  cilg  auch  auf  1.  i  -\-  l'  zurück- 
gehen. 

.s^'  2<S.  Im  E.  von  Samaden  bis  Schieins  entwickelt  sich 
v7.  *-eclu  zu  -ail'  —  geschr.  aigl,  fallt  also  hier  mit  1.  -dculu  — 
cf.  §  24  —  lautlich  zusammen;  z.  B.  sulaigl  —  sottculu  : 
aquaigl   —   ■aciüculu]    hrüdaigl    (s.   o.) ;   earpaigl,    Stein- 


•)  cf.  Grö.Z.  II,  539;  Kört.  Z.  III,  562;  Koschivitz,  Phon,  experim. 
p.  14  ff. 
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chen  —  crap\  cur  na  i  gl,  Krähe,  —  ^corntcuht  —  cf.  fr.  co>-- 
neille,  u.  CoJm  p.  151  ff. 

Anm.  Geht  dem  Suf.  -aigl  ein  /  voraus,  so  tritt  Apokope 
des  -fß  ein  von  Zernetz  bis  Münster  —  cf.  Gartn.  §  63 ;  z.  B. 
sulai  —  soUcuhi. 

§  29.  E,.  -aiiß  konnte  ferner  hervorgehen  aus  1.  1.  -llium 
im  U.  E.:  cus s a igl  —  consüium, ;  2. 1.  -ellus  (s.  o.) :  E.  fa m aigl\ 
3.  1.  -allus  in  ganz  Graubünden  —  cf.  §  56:  cavaigl  — 
cahallus\  4.  1.  -alis  durch  Verwechslung  von  r,  -al  mit  r. 
-aigl  aus  Iculus :    U.  E.  aguaigl  —  1.  *aqualis. 

^  30.     Die  Fem.-Form  des  Suffixes  ist: 

1.  -eiglia  (spr.  rl'a  bis  -ä/'a)  für  Oberl.,  0.  E.,  Samn.  u.  M. ; 

2.  -aiglia ,  -aglia  (spr.  al'a)  für  U.  E.  von  Samad.  bis 
Schieins;  hier  fallt  sie  mit  1.  -cüia  u.  -dcula  zusammen;   z.  B. 

ad  1.  cf.  Gartn.  §  200  auricida;  jyurt eiglia  —  1.  porticula', 
oberl.  tr eiglia,  Holzbett  im  Stalle,  —  1.  trahicula ; 

ad  2.  ur aglia  —  aurmda ;  aquaglia ,  Nadel  —  acuicula ; 
straiglia,  straglia,  Gässchen  —  1.  *straticula  —  bei  Dw 
Ca.  Stratticciola  als  Flur-N.  aus  d.  J.  1048;  Nebenform 
oberl.  streia  —  cf.   Gartn.  §  65. 

Anm. :  -eiglia  kommt  auch  von  -illca  u.  -llia:  hasci glia  — 
1.  hasilica\  tschischeiglia ,  Blindschleiche   —  1.  caecllia  (G.). 

§  31.     Mehrere  Wörter  setzen  1.  -Iculus  voraus: 

1.  E.  vantri gl ,  Wade  —  1.  *ventrlculus  (statt  -iculu.s)\ 
cf.  it.  ventriglio; 

2.  fanestrigl,  Fensterläufer; 

3.  0.  E.  i.schigl,  Achse  —  *axlculus; 

4.  c u  r  n  Iglia  ,  Krähe  —  cornlcula ; 

5.  lentiglia    —  lentmda] 

6.  E.  claviglia  —  clavicula]  cf.  Litbl.  1891  Sp.  304. 
Wenn  man  auch  rantrill,  clavilla  etc.  findet,  so  liegt 

hier  eine  Verwechslung  mit  -llis  vor  —  cf.  §  53,  da  satill 
neben  st  igl  (E.)  1.  suhtilis  erscheint,  eine  Verwechslung,  die 
zunächst  durch  das  Zusammenfallen  von  1.  Inda  u.  llia  — 
cf.  §  54  —  bedingt  war ;  ähuKches  im  Afr.  seit  dem  8.  Jhdt. ; 
cf.   Cohn  §  154  ff. 

.•^^  32.  Folgende  Wörter  lassen  erkennen,  dass  sie  ent- 
lehnt sind: 

3* 
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1.  E.  prigel.  prievcl  —  1.  perlrulu; 

2.  Spiegel,  spievel,  spejel  —  sp)eculu\ 

3.  tiirnhjel.  Wirbelwind  —  ''"turnicuhi?  cf.  Kört.  8245 
bis  8247. 

//.    In  J)  Und  II.  FJiirn. 

^  oo.  259.  Alpilles  (Süss),  aus  1.  *alpicida  zu  r.  a/p, 
Alpenweide ;  alpi  heissen  auch  die  Weiden  in  den  Apenninen 

—  cf.   Rosa:  alp. 

260.  Arpiglia  (Zutz.  etc.  etc.),  aus  1.  nlpieula]  cf. 
arp  =  alp)e  in    V.  Soaim;  cf.  259,  u.  Palioppi  p.  62. 

261.  Arpigliettes  (Süss);  cf.  260. 

262.  L'Argeglia  (Razen) ,  Arsch iglia  (Filis.,  etc.), 
mit  Suf.  -Wechsel  aus  1.  arijiUa,  Lehm. 

263.  L'Arscheglia  blava  (Tiefenk.,  Surav.)  =  blauer 
Lehm;  cf.  262. 

264.  Val  digl  arteigl  (Andeer),  zu  r.  ieii,  steil? 

265.  La  Buteglia  (Alven.)  =  „Flasche",  aus  1.  huti- 
cula. 

266.  Ils  Cucarnegls  (Alven.)  =    „die  Krähensteine" 

—  r.  cw-fr.  runieigl  —  ?  cf.  273,  29 L 

267.  Curmegl  {Mnqti.)  =  ^^cuhmculus'^  zu  r.  r?</?»,  Berg. 

268.  Fopp  dels  curnigls  (St.  Maria)  =  Grube  — 
r.  fopp,  von  1.  fovea  —  der  Teucheln. 

269.  Curscheglias  (Präz.),  C  ur  seh  eins  (YTin),  Cur- 
scliegles  (Scharans),  Ott.  r  Scheins  (Somv.),  Cii  r  sehe  IIa  s 
(Vig.,  Lufis),  Cur  Schill  a  (Roten),  aus  ^cohorticella,  kl.  Vieh- 
hof, wobei  -ella  später  mit  -iglia  aus  -ictda  wechselte. 

270.  Punt  Flümai  (Val  Cava),  aus  T.punt,  Brücke, -f- 
'^flwniculiis  ? 

271.  PI  am  Gimeglia^)  (O.  Vatz)  =  plaimm  -\-  gcmella 
=  Zwieselebene?  r.  gemella,  ZwiUing  u.  Zwiesel  d.  h.  gabe- 
liger Baum  od.  Felsen. 

272.  Crapp-las-Gneglas  (Salux),  zu  r.  crnp,  Stein  u. 
gnegla,  eine  Pflanze. 


M  Hier  Wechsel  von  -ella  mit  -icula. 
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273.  G  u g  g e r  n  e  1 1  (Schmitten),  Gu g g ern  i el  (Churw.); 
cf.  No.  266. 

274.  Lastreia  (Laax)  =  kl.  Strasse;  cf.  §  30. 

275.  Mundegls  (O.  Vatz),  zu  y.  muudar,  aus  1.  mundarc, 
reinigen,  schwenden  d.  h.  Güter  von  Steinen  befreien,  Wald 
in  Weide  umwandeln ;  auch  in  d.  d.  Alpen  viele  Gscinvand, 
^chivaud,  Schwoidde ;  cf.  auch  Alherscinvende  in  Vorarlb.,  alle 
zu  „schwenden"  d.  h.  schwinden  machen;  cf.  §  62. 

276.  Pardeglias  (Stürvis)  =  kl.  Wiesen,  aus  1.  *j;ra- 
Hculafi ;  cf.  it.  0.  wie  Praticchin. 

'ill.  Pardela  (Malix),  Partelias  (Malix);  cf  276. 

278.  Porteglia-de-Cavalls  (Waltensb.)  =  kl.  Öff- 
nung für  Pferde;  zu  1.  poiiieula. 

279.  Giu  la  Porteglia  (Somv.)  =  unter  der  kl.  Öff- 
nung od.  Kluppe;  cf.  278. 

280.  P u n t a gl i a  ( Ardetz),  Puntaglias  (Zernetz),  Las 
Punteglias  (Mons),  A.  Punteglas  (Razen)  etc.  etc.,  zu  1. 
*p(ynticula,  kl.  Brücke ;  im  Rät.  hat  pons  doppeltes  Genus. 

281.  Z  e  v  r  e  i  1  a  ( Vals),  urk.  Zevreira,  zu  ^seperare,  scheiden, 
=  Scheide,  Grenze. 

282.  Sirisegl  i^]\[ons)  =  Weichselbaum,  zu  \.'^ceresius-\^ 
•k'tdus  (für  älteres  eUiis  ?). 

283.  Streglia  (Ma\ix)  ==  ^Hradimla  ;  cf   274. 

284.  Susteigls  (Lufis),  zu  r.  sust;  cf.  241. 

285.  Tarneigls  (Alven.),  zw  Herrenus,  aper,  schneefrei? 

286.  Valeglia  (Vigens,  Vrin),  Valiglia  (Filis.),  Va- 
1  i  e  g  1  i  a  (Alven .),  V  a  g  1  e  g  1  i  a  (Stürvis,  Salux),  aus  1.  rallicula, 
Thälchen. 


A)  5.     1,  -üciilus  -a,  u.  -uculus  -a. 

I.    In  IC e  str.  Appell. 

^  M.  Nach  Diez  —  Gr.  II.  326  —  haben  viele  Sub- 
stantiva  auf  -tmhi^  u.  •j^'nculus  schon  im  Vulgärlatein  das  Suf 
-üculus  eingetauscht;  nach  Corssen  freilich  ist  in  solchen 
Wörtern   -uculus  oft  ursprünglicher  als  -inilus,  das  erst  durch 
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Abschwächung  des  stammauslautenden  Vokals  zu  i  entstanden 
wäre;  cf.  rohn  p.  228  £f. 

Es  weist  1.  -ücuhis,  vi.  oelu,  1.  in  West-Graubünden  die 
Resultate  von  rl.o  auf;  also  •üculu^=-ul\  -oV  —  geschr.  -nigl, 
-ugl;  2.  Bergün,  Stalla,  E.  u.  M.  hingegen  zeigen  die  Ergeb- 
nisse des  vi.  p;  hier  also  -üculu  =  -üd'  u.  -un^',  geschr.  -uoigl; 
cf.    Gartn.  §  53  u.  200  gejm;  z.  B. 

ad  1.  oberl.  schanugl  —  genüculu ;  pluigl  —  pedü- 
culu;  a  mit  gl,  Lamm,  —  *ag7iuGulu;  cn-tuigl,  obere  Seite 
des  Fingergelenks,  —  *artuculu  (cf.  Kört.  781 ;  Ascoli  im  ArcJi. 
Glott.it.  1887,  X,  270;  Grö.  Z.  XU,  299;  Rom.  XVIII,  330; 
Geijer  im  Recueü  de  Memoires  etc.  1889,  p.  28);  carjjit  i gl .  gr. 
Stein  zu  crap;  surs.  capuigl,  Gesimse,  zu  cciput. 

Anm.  1.  obw.  aug,  Onkel,  für  ^augl,  aus  1.  avu(n)culu :, 
cf.  M-L.  §  467; 

2.  oberl.  guila ,  uila,  Nadel,  für  *aguil'a  =  1.  acuicula? 

ad  2.  E.sc h nuoigl  —  gcnucidu  \p  luo i gl  —  pcdiccuhi ;  U.  E. 
r  a  n  uoigl  —  ranufitjeulu. 

,v^'  35.  Suf.  -nl'  bildet  den  Plur.  auf  -ults,  -üilts,  dagegen 
-üel'  u.  -vol'  bilden  ihn  auf  -velts  u.  -uoilts:  cf.  Gartn.  8  106. 

§  36.    Auch    die  Feminina    fügen   sich    dem  §  34;  z.  B. 

ad  1.  parmugl la,  Schlehe,  —  p)runucula\  panuglia, 
Grummetreihe,  —  panücula ;  cf.  Colin  p.  228  ff.  u.  Kört.  5665; 

ad  2.  E.  'parmuoglia\  paniioglia\  aguoiglia  —  1. 
acücula. 

i^  37.  Schwer  zu  entscheiden  ist,  ob  man  es  in  folgenden 
Wörtern  mit  1.  -ücuhis  od.  einer  rom.  Variante  zu  -iculus  u. 
-ilia  zu  thun  hat  —  cf  Die-x   Gr.  II.  p.  331  — 

1.  E.  niasdügl ,  Gemisch,  1.  "^»lirtücubiiu  \  cf  Kört.  5351 
fr.  meteil  u.  it.  mescuglio ; 

2.  U.  E.  pejilgl,  Socken,  —  1.  pedticulm:  cf.  pijöl  (§  8) 
u.  it.  pedulr  ;  aber  Körting  5998 ; 

3.  E.  pastrügl ,  Schweinefutter; 

4.  Filis.  trabügl,  Wirbelwind? 

.s'>'  38.  Scheinbar  nur  gehören  zu  diesem  Suf : 

1 .  filistoclas,  -uclas,  dummes  Zeug,  zu  it.  ßlastrocca  u.  filare ; 

2.  mazlrocla,  Quaste;  cf  it.  maxxcro,  Kolben; 

3.  E.  arsücla,  Sauerampfer,  Sius  acidula  entstellt. 


_        J 
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//.   In  hündn.  Flurn. 


i}  39.  287.  Buglio  (Brusio),  zu  r.  hügl,  herjl  Trog; 
dieses  sehr  oft  in  Flurn. ;  nach  Rom  =  hiül  im  obersten  V. 
Camonica;  vielleicht  mit  Aphärese  des  aJ-  aus  *albeüc(ujlus, 
zu  alveus ;  cf.  6. 

288.  Biigl  suot  u.  sura  (Fettan)  =  oberer  u.  unterer 
Trog;  cf.  287. 

2S9.  Gast u glas  (Razen),  zu  r.  costa,  Halde. 

290.  Crastüglias  (Geier.),  zwv.  craista,  Kamm;  cf.  183. 

291.  Gukernül  (Safienth.) ;  cf.  266. 

292.  Fantanuglas  (Razen),  zu  r.  fantmma,  Quelle. 

293.  Manugl  (Laax),  zu  mina,  Bergwerk. 

294.  Maschduogls  (V.  Gava)  =  Durcheinander. 

295.  Mesadugls  (Vigens). 

296.  Foppa  las  parmuglias  (Tiefenk.)  =  Grube  der 
Schlehen. 

297.  Vaschnuogls  (Sins)  =  *mdnni  -\~  geniiGidos, 
Kniefurt?  cf.  d.  N.  wie  Kiiiepa.<>-s.' 

298.  Vaüglia  (Zutz  und  Scanfs) ,  aus  *valhicula  od. 
vallilia  ?  ^) 


A)  6.     1.  -culus,  -a  (nach  Kons.). 

/.    In  icestr.  Appell. 

§  40.  Wo  bei  diesen  Wörtern  das  Suf.  nicht  mit  -cellus 
wechselt,  fällt  das  nachtonige  u  u.  ein  Stütz-^  tritt  an  seine 
Stelle,  das  im  E.  sogar  vorangehendes  c  palatalisiert ;  z.  B. 

1.  Nach  ;^  :  ischeinkel,  Querbalken  im  Stall  —  l.'^axun- 
culus  (?) ;  oberl.  narnnkel,  O.E.  gnivunchcl ,  Niere  —  1. 
ren(is)  -\-  -unciihis  (Metathesis  um  leichterer  Kons. -Folge 
willen) ; 

2.  Nach  r:  oberl.  cuvierl-el,  nv irrchrl .  E.  vicrchel , 
Deckel  —  1.  *co[o]perculum ,  teilweise  an  opcrirc  angebildet ; 
Tcarhel,  Jäthacke,  —  1.  sarcuhi»/ ; 


^)  Wegen  -uculus  in  (3.  N.  cf.  Sehn.  p.  52:  Faducli  aus  fagetucu- 
lum,  u.  p.  88:  Scanupia. 
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3.  liisich  s:  Heinz,  cadushel,  Hühnchen,  z\\\,ralKs,  junges 
Tier ;  O.E.  r  i  r  u  s  c  h  i  el,  v  i  r  u  o  .yhieJ ,  oberl.  v  a  d  r  n  s  k  e  l , 
Rotsucht,  zu  1.  carns,  rarnis ;  cf.  it.  rajo,  clunkelrot. 

//.    / n  h  ä  )t  (J  n.  Fl u  r  n. ■') 

.>^'  4h  299.  Cinuskel  (Scanfs),  zji  slnus  od.  signion  ':"  cf. 
114,  115. 

300.  Minostgel  (Salux),  zu  mina'f 

301.  M  ö  s  c h  e  1  (St.  Maria),  M ö  s  c h  e  1  s  (F.  Caca),  zu  r. 
möschel,  Moos  —  vom  Deutschen  — ;  cf.  mösch,  Feuchtigkeit, 
bresc.  mos,  Sumjjf,  miss,  nass. 

302.  Plaun  da  müschel  (Cierfs)  =  Moosboden; 
cf.  301. 

303.  Taneschtgal  (Stürvis). 

304.  Mot  dal  Varüscal  (Bivio)  =  „Hügel  mit  d.  kl. 
Flecken". 


A)  7.     1.  -bilis  u.  -ilis. 

/.     In    u-c.strät.    Appell. 

§  42.  Wie  im  vorliterären  Franz.  —  cf.  Cohn  85,  86,  — 
so  wurden  auch  im  Rät.  die  1.  Suf.  -abilis,  -ihilis,  -ehilis  in  oft 
regelloser  Weise  vertauscht;  wie  dort,  so  gingen  sie  hier  mit 
Verben  sowohl  als  auch  mit  Subst.  u.  Adj.  viele  neue 
Verbindungen  ein.  Hat  aber  im  Franz.  schliesslich  -abilis 
die  Hegemonie  errungen ,  so  ist  es  im  Rät.  -ehilis ,  -Ihilis  = 
vi.  ebilis,  das,  wie  im  Ital.  —  cf.  aniorcrolr  — ,  die  übrigen  zu- 
rückdrängte. 

.s'>'  43.  L.  -abilis  erscheint  1.  gelehrt  als  -äbel.  -libla :  E. 
abominabel;  2.  volkstümlich  als  -dvel,  -avla  im  Oberl.  u.  U.E., 
im   O.E.  dagegen  als  -evel,  -evla  —  cf   Gartn.  §  32  — ;    z.  B. 

1.  oberl.  artavel,  U.E.  Jtertarcl,  der  Erbe;  cf.  Dx  Ca.: 
hereditalis;  hier  wechselte  somit  -alis  mit  -abilis;  ähnliches 
nehme  ich  an  bei  2.  oberl.  r u  in i n arel ,  U.E.  c u in ü n arcl, 
O.E.  cumineccl ,   Gemeinde-Grund.  Allmende,    aus   eomDiu- 


')  cf.  Bück  XII :  lacus,  u.  Sehn.  p.  1 :  Agustel,  p.  33 :  Carestel. 
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nalis,  cf.  Colin  p.  100,  sowie  bei  3.  oberl.  rcgi navel,  König- 
reich, das  ein  durch  regiiius  beeinflusstes  regionalis  voraus- 
setzen dürfte  :  denn  reg/iabilis  =  conreniois,  congruus  bei  Du 
Ca.  kommt  des  Sinnes  halber  nicht  in  Betracht. 

>5?  44.  VI.  ehilis  erhält  sich  als  oberl.  -Sivel,  f.  -Sivla  u, 
E.  -divel,  -nirla:  z.  B.  oberl.  fleivel.  E.  flaivel  —  1.  flebüis. 

Das  1.  -ahilis  wurde  unter  andern  in  oberl.  abomineivel,  E. 
abominaivel  durch  ebtlis  verdrängt. 

Neubildungen  sind  z.  B. 

1.  oberl.  curtaseifel,  E.  cnrtairrl,  höflich  —  jenes 
von  1.  *e}io)iensis  gebildet,  dieses  einem  Suf.-AVechsel  zu  ver- 
danken; cf.  1.  coliortalis  bei  Gr.;  2.  sagire Ivel,  sicher  —  eben- 
falls blosse  Formverlängerung,  um  das  Adj.  sigh- —  1.  securus 
—  von  sigir  —  1.  sccii.riin  —  zu  trennen;  3.  oberl.  sana- 
deircl ,  gesund,  —  eine  Formverlängerung  von  sanaiivus  — 
cf.  Dil  Ca. 

Anm.     Gelehrt  sind  Wörter  wie  irrepreJieusibel. 

^  4:1.  Mit  ein  Grund  für  die  Bevorzugung  von  -divel, 
-4irel  vor  -dvel,  -evel  ist  der  Umstand ,  dass  das  letztere  im 
Rät.  die  Aufgabe  erhielt,  Ordinalzahlen  aus  Kardinalzahlen 
zu  bilden  —  cf.   Gartn.  §  200  p.  199  — . 

Zunächst  fiel  dem  Ausgange  -avus  (in  octavus)  die  Rolle  zu, 
alle  Ordinalzahlen  von  4  aufwärts  zu  bilden;  dem  noch  im 
18.  Jhdte.  auftretenden  -ar  wurde  erst  ziemlich  spät  -el  ange- 
fügt, ein  ähnlicher  Vorgang  wie  bei  sanadeivel;  es  handelt 
sich  hier  somit  um  keinen  wirklichen  Suf.-Wechsel. 

.s^  4G.  Der  Ausgang  .^Älis ,  soweit  er  nicht  unter  die 
§  42 — 45  fällt,  teilte  im  Rät.  das  Schicksal  von  -iilus,  dessen 
Feminin  er  auch  annahm  —  cf.  §  15  if.  — ;  nur  in  gelehrten 
Wörtern  ist  das  nachtonige  i  erhalten ;  z.  B. 

1.  oberl.  a nd uchi el,  E.  anduochel,  Wurst,  — 1.  induc- 
tilis ;  2.  gräschel,  schmal,  —  1.  gracilis;  3.  mirrel,  Vieh  — 
1.  mobilis ;  4.  E.  stierl,  einjähriges  Rind,  fem.  sterJa  —  1. 
sterilis\  5.  oberl.  itel,  E.iifil,  Nutzen  —  1.  iftilis;  6.  E.  da- 
ÄcÄw/e/,  liederlich  —  1.  *disatilis. 
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//.  In   h  ü  II  d  n .  Fl  u  v  n. 

^  47.  305.  Comünavel  (St.  Mar.  M.),  Igl  Ciimi- 
n  ii  V  a  1  (Surava)  =  Allmende. 

306.  Fontaniblas  (Scharans)  =  ..Güter  bei  d,  Quelle" 
aus  1.  "^fontanivas  —  Anbildung  von  -inis  an  -ibilis  — ;  cf. 
Buek  XII:  sala. 

307.  Muntdasterlas  (Samn.),  Munnasterles  (Spiss) 
=  Berg  für  Jungvieh  —  zu  1.  sterilis. 

308.  Prasüravel  (Val.  Cava)  zu  r.  "^prasüra  —  1. 
'^prensiira  — ,  Baumsclilag;  cf.   -ura. 

309.  II s  Ruvinavels  de  Yaltearm  (Alven.)  =  die 
Erdrutscluingen  des  Grenzthals;  Wechsel  von  -aJis?  cf.  it. 
Orte  wie  Rovinaglia,  zu  it.  rovinarc,  von  1.  ruina. 


A)  8.     1.  -alis. 


/.  In   w  c  s  t  r.  App  c  1 1. 

.s^'  48.  Dieses  Suf..  mit  dem  auch  der  Ausgang  der  1. 
Neutra  auf  -al  zusammenfiel  (cf.  Wölfflin's  ArcJi.  IV,  10),  zeigt 
im  Eät.  denselben  Vokal,  wie  die  Vertreter  von  1.  palus  u. 
sal  —  cf.   Gartn.  §  28  u.  200  sal  — ;  -cdis  erscheint: 

1.  als  -al  Dissentis  bis  Schweiniugen .    U.  E..  M.,  Sannt.] 

2.  als  -cU  in  Schieins : 

c 

3.  als  -el,  -^l  in  Bergün,  Stalla,  0.  E.  bis  Scanfs;  cf.  M.-L. 
§  222. 

Im  Rät.  sind  somit  -al  u.  -el  rein  dialektische  Unter- 
schiede od.  Varietäten,  während  die  fr.  Doppelformen  dieses 
Suffixes,  wie  Nathan  p.  2  nachweist,  sich  ganz  anders  er- 
klären: al  ist  die  gelehrte,  cl  die  volkstümliche  Form. 

Anm.  1.  In  Schweiningen  bewirkt  vorausgehender  Pala- 
tal den  Übergang  von  -al  zu  -cl  —  cf.   Gartn.  §  28  — ; 

2.  Das  Fem.  wird  im  Rät.  neu  gebildet  durch  An- 
hängung von  a,  ebenso  der  Plur.  durch  Anfügung  von  5. 
Beispiele:  1.  oberl.  arnial,  Rind,  — 1.  an  Intal,  beeinflusst 
von  1.  armeittum ;   cf.  artnaillis,    Senne   —  im    Banx   des   vacltcs 
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—  von  1.  "^animalitiua,  wie  it.  mcdgcse.  Senn,  zu  malffci.  Senn- 
hütte, sich  stellt,  dieses  aber  aus  animalia,  wie  it.  salga  aus 
saliat ; 

2.  oberl.  anfjudl.  näl,  gerade  —  1.  acqualis  gemischt 
mit  1.  aur/uhis] 

3.  oberl.  if schal,  E.  afschel,  Stahl,  — ■  1.  ''acuile]  cf. 
Kört.  109. 

4.  0.  E.  fossel,  Graben  —  1.  fossale  =  fossatum  ;  (Du  Ca.) 

5.  oberl.  giuvnal,  Jüngling  —  \.  jiiveyialis\  (G.) 

6.  mistral .  Ammann,   —  1.   magistralis  ■  (G.) 

7.  pusal ,  Lehne,  —  pausare,  ruhen. 

8.  scussal,  Schürze,  —  aus  schw.  schoss  +  it.  (gremhi)ale 
gemischt. 

.»Ji'  4.9.  Während  -dlis  im  Rät.  bereits  erstarrt  ist,  hat 
dagegen  der  ehemalige  Plur.  des  Neutr.  noch  die  Fähigkeit, 
neue  Wörter  weibl.  Geschlechtes  zu  bilden,  denen  kollektiver 
Sinn  mit  meist  verächtlichem  Beigeschmack  innewohnt;  cf. 
Diex  II  p.  331  u.  Carisch  p.  XXIX;  dieses  -äliu  erhält  sich 
überall  als  al'a  —  nur  Schieins  zeigt  ül'a  nach  Gartn.  §  28  — , 
das  mit  1.  -dcula,  wie  im  Franz.  —  cf.  §  24,  u.  Cohn  p,  30  — 
zusammenfiel;  in  einzelnen  Orten  deckt  sich  jetzt  1.  -alia  u.  1. 
icula  —   cf.  §  30  — ;  z.  B. 

1.  fardaglia ,  gr.  Kälte,  zu  r.  fraid; 

2.  ladernaglia,  Diebsbande,  —  1.   ^latronalia; 

3.  maridaglia,  Missheirat,  —  1.  viaritare] 

4.  marmaglia,  Gesindel.  — *minimalia;  cf.  Kört.  5302; 

5.  marusaglia ,  Liebelei,  —  1.  amorosus\ 

6.  mar  seh  an  ag  Ha  .  faule  Leute,   —  1.  marcidiis\ 

7.  muaglia,  Rindvieh,  —  Mischung  von  mo(J)ilia^  -\- 
{(inü)i)alia\ 

8.  navaglia,  gr.  Schnee,  aus  1.  niralia,  od.  zu  r.  naif 
=  idvem. 

9.  preraglia ,  Pfaffenpack,  — prcshyter] 

10.  puraglia,  Bauernvolk,  zu  schw.  bur,  Bauer; 

11.  risaglia.  Reisfelder; 

12.  üsaglias,  Handwerkszeug;  zu  1.  x.ms. 

Anm.   31.  arsaia  ,  brennender  Durst,  —  arsaglia  zu  arsum. 
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//.    I)i  b  und II.  Fliirn.'^') 

§  r,0.  310.  P  r  a  d  s  d  e  1  s  A  u  a  1  s  (Lü  M.)  =  Bachfelder, 
zu  r.  ual,  Bach,  von  1.  aqualis  {Du  Ca.);  prov.  a(jual,  Rinne; 
cf.  Diez   Gr.  II.  p.  327;   cf.  Buch  XII:    aqua,  u.    Rosa  p.  VII. 

311.  Jenal  (Pers.  N.  Samn.),  nach  Muoth,  p.  39,  von 
d.  N.  Ä(juiald\  doch  da  -ahl  =  U.  I^.  -od,  so  führe  ich  ihn 
auf  '^janualis,  zu    IL  E.  jenna,  Gatter,  1.  janua,  zurück. 

312.  Irals  (Cierfs,  M.),  Ireel  (Filis.),  zu  r.  iral,  Tenne, 
ebener  Platz;  cf.  bresc.  and,  Kohlplatz  {Rosa),  aus  1.  arcalis: 
d.  HaJmtenu,  N.  eines  Passes  bei  Imst,  nicht  ^  „hohe  Tanne", 
sondern  „Tenn  d.  h.  Falzplatz  des  Spielhahus". 

313.  Punt  sur  l'ovel  da  Seala  (Filisur)  =  Sattel- 
bachbrücke =  *j)ontC'in'-super-illHin-aquaJc}u  de-ad-seUam ;  cf.  310. 

314.  Chavazaglias  (Zutz),  Chavazaglia  (Schieins) 
=  Ackerrain  =  1.  '''•'cap'dialia ;  cf.    Götz.  p.  22. 

315.  Ual  claif  (St,  Maria  M.)  =  a(/iialis  -f-  colUvius  od. 
divus?  cf.  310,  u.  Sehn.  p.  39  Chiero  u.  0.  (ileif  bei  Eji- 
pan,  Tirol. 

316.  Tanter  uals  (Fettau)  =  zwischen  Bächen  —  de- 
inter-aquales. 

317.  Urtal  (Bergün)  =  *Ji.ortak,  zu  1.  horlus\  cf.  it.  or- 
taglia,  Küchengarten,  u.  hortalia  {Du  Ca.)  u.  ScJiii.  p.   109. 

318.  Tgamons  Bargiaglia  (Stürvis),  zu  r.  tgamon, 
Ruheplatz,  u.  r.  hargia  (cf.  Götz.  p.  50),  Heustadel  —  dieses 
zu  d.  bergen  od.  Pferch. 

319.  Probattaglia  (Andeer),  =  Schlachtfeld. 

320.  Battaglia  (Sent)  =  Schlacht;  in  ItaL  viele  B., 
die  meist  an  historische  Kämpfe  erinnern,  wie  d.  Wahlstatt. 
Streit  etc. 

,321.  Boscaja  (Castas.)  =  */>oscr///rt,  Gebüsch. 

322.  Bovel  (Thusis),  Bual  (Vrin,  Scharans,  Alven., 
Lü  M.  etc.)  =  Viehweide,  aus  1.  *bocak\  cf.   Götz.  p.  51 :  Bofrl. 

323.  Büalschi  (Schmitten),  schw.  d.  Dim.  zu  r.  bxal. 

324.  Buel  (Filis.);  cf.  322. 

325.  Caglia  (Vrin),  La  Caglia  (Duvin)  etc.  =  Ge- 
büsch, aus  1.  boscaUa,  r.  caglia;  cf.  321. 


^)  cf.  Bück  XII :  Bergeil  u.  ]msctmm. 
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326.  Procaglia  (Scliarans)  =  Staudenfeld;  cf.  325; 
iirk.  bei  Moor  J.  1200  ein  agriim  IntcrcaiJis,  Acker  zw.  d. 
Stauden. 

327.  Caglia  della  Bova  (Levg.)  =  Gebüsch  des  Erd- 
rutsches ;  cf.  325 ;  r.  bova  zu  Du  Ca.  bova  3,  fr.  boue,  u.  venez. 
boba,  faules  Zeug. 

328.  C  h  a  g  1  i  a  s  (Zutz),  las  C  a  g  1  i  a  s  (Somv.  etc.) ;  cf.  325. 

329.  Canal  (Churw.,  Vrin  etc.),  zu  mnaJ  —  f.  wie  im 
afr.  — ,  Rinne;  cf.  Känel  (Malix). 

330.  Las  Canals  (Präz,  Ruaun  etc.)  =  die  Rinnen; 
cf.  329;  cf  0.  Kenels  im  Algäu  —  Baiimnnn's  ,, Gesch.  d.  Al- 
c/äu's"  p.  41. 

331.  Pro  sChanels  (Scanfs)  =  Rinnenfelder;  cf  329,330. 

332.  Canauls(Vrin),  Canols  (Roten,  0.  Vatz),  Cha- 
nols  (Campov.,  Fettan,  ßergün);   cf  330   aber   alter  Plural! 

333.  Chanval  (Guarda ,  Präz  etc.)  =  Hanffeld;  cf. 
Du   Ca. :  canabale. 

334.  Caral  (Tinzen,  Riein,  Präz),  Sur  ils  CaraJs  (O. 
Yatz),  Carols  (Tinzen,  Stürvis),  eher  zu.  quadra,  Feldparzelle, 
€d.  r.  quader,  Quaderstein  —  cf.  Sehn.  p.  33,  131,  —  als  zu 
carale  =  via  publica  (Du  Ca.),  zu  welch'  letzterem  aber 

335.  Charal  (Zernetz)  u.   Charral  (Guarda). 

336.  Carpaglia  (Riein),  zu  r.  crap,  Stein. 

337.  Casal  (Malix),  Chasauls  (Filis.),  Casale  (Bru- 
sio);  cf.  it.  casale,  Weiler,  Meierhof. 

338.  C 1  a  u  s  a  1  ( Vigens),  zu  r.  daus,  Gehege ;  cf.  Sclin.  p.  42. 

339.  Communales  (Spiss);  cf  305,  Cumanaglias 
(Lufis),  Cumminal  (Andeer). 

340.  (Jugnäl  (Stampa),  zu  r.  cuogn.  Keil. 

341.  Quraias  (Guarda)  =  *quadralias r'  cf  334. 

342.  V.  Curtinaglia  (Celerin.),  zu  r.  curtin ,  kl.  Hof, 
Baumgarten. 

343.  Dual  (Laax,  Ruaun)  =  „Wassergraben"?  cf.  berg. 
düged  =  doggia  (Rosa);  cf.  it.  doca,  doga. 

344.  Dutschals  (Villa),  zu  r.  dutg.,  Wasserleitung,  — 
aus  1.  ductus,  —  daher  auch  Dux  in  Tirol. 

345.  Fersal  (Ruaun),  zu  ml.  versare ,  einen  Neubruch 
anlegen. 
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346.  F 1  e m  a  1  s  (Stürvis),  zu  llumea  ? 

347.  Foral  (Chur),  zu  r.  fora,  Loch. 

348.  Funtanal  (Präz),  zu  r.  funtaima,  Quelle. 

349.  Furnal  (Schieins),  zu  1.  furnus,  Ofen. 

350.  PraulaGaglias  (Präz)  =  „Staudenfeld"  ;  cf.  325. 

351.  Ganahl  A.  (Tals);  cf.  329. 

352.  Giaraglia  (Trins,  Salux),  zti  r.  ;/ira(jlia,  Neubruch, 
von  r.  gir,  zu  girar,  roden ;  cf.  Buch  XII :  girus. 

353.  Greala  (Fettan). 

354.  Ladral  (Waltensb.),  zu  1,  lateralis,  seitlich;  cf.  Sehn. 
p.   136  rlvus. 

355.  L  a  V  i  n  a  1  ( Pitasch),  i  g  1  L  i  v  i  n  a  1  (Stürvis)  =  Rinnsal 
der  Lawinen  —  cf.  Alton  p.  45,  46:  Lerinä  —  aus  1.  *labinalis; 
gleichbedeutend  das  tir.  Lähnstrich,  LäJmgang,  schw.  d.  Zug  — 
cf.  Züginen,  eine  wilde  Felsschlucht  bei  Davos :  meiner  Mei- 
nung nach  gehört  auch  der  N.  ,,Z/(gsjnt\'',  des  höchsten  Gipfels 
Deutschlands,  hierher. 

356.  Pleun   Mistral    (Somv.)    =    „Ammanns-Boden". 

357.  Murtel  da  lai  (Bergün)  =  hohe  Alpenweide  beim 
See ;  cf.  60 ;  dieses  vinrtd  aus  ^nmrtalis,  zu  1.  nnirta. 

358.  Nisals  (Lufis)  u.  Nosal  (Soazza),  zu  r.  nas,  Fels- 
vorsprung, von  1.  iKisus, 

359.  Nurtal  (Razen)  =  In  hortalr ;  cf.  317. 

360.  Pauaglia  (Salux,  Tiuzen),  Panaglias  (Präz), 
Plan  da  Panaglias  (Fettan),  Panaj  a  (Bivio),  zu  X.-pinus, 
also  =  schlechte  Tannen. 

361.  Panaj  a  (Bivio);  cf.  360. 

362.  Pardaglias  (Stürvis,  Mons,  Andeer  etc.),  zu  1. 
pratum,  somit  „schlechte  Wiesen". 

363.  Pardanal  (Laax)  u.  Parnal  (Guarda)  =  1.  pra- 
tinalis. 

364.  Parnal  (Guarda);  cf.  363. 

365.  Partal  (Malix)  =  pratalis;  cf.  it.  Orte  wie  Pratnle. 

366.  Paschiaiglias  (Andeer),  zu  r.  pasch,  Weide,  aus 
1.  postum. 

367.  Pednal  (Fettan),  Fctnal  (Süss),  zu  it.  pedana, 
Saum,  Fuss  eines  Berges. 

368.  Platajas (St.MariaM.), zvip)latta, Platte ; cf.  Götx: p. 33. 
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369.  Puzal   (Trins),    zu  r.  puozz  =  1.  puteus;    cf.  it  O. 

370.  Ramasal  (Vigeus),  linmasal  (Brigels)  =  1.  *erß- 
mitiaUsY  zu  cremita ;  cf.  Sehn.  p.  135  eremucius. 

371.  Rivenal  (Vrin),  zu  röveti,  Rain;  cf.  Rosa:  ravinal, 
riinal,  Felder  beim  Haus  in  V.  di  Scalvc ,  u.  ml.  rapinalia, 
Weide  beim  Haus. 

372.  Roncaia  (Soazza)  =  1.  nmcalia,  zu  runcus,  Roduug. 

373.  Bleisrudäl  (Stampa),  zu  r.  hleis ,  Bleiss,  steile 
Halde  u.  r.  rudäL  GJ-eleise,  Furche. 

374.  Ruuchols  (Filis.j,  zu  1.  runcah  von  runcus ]  cf. 
372,  377. 

375.  Runaglia  u.  Runaglias  (Flond),  zu  r.  rimar — • 
aus  1.  VC — \-  unus  —  zusammenschleppen,  Haufen  machen; 
cf.  it.  ragiüiarc. 

376.  Runcagla  (Razen,  Somv.);  cf.  372. 

377.  Runcal  (Samn.,  Präz,  Trins  etc.)  Rungal  (Spissj, 
Rungnal  (Tinzen),  Runtgial  (Stürvis);  cf.  374;  bei  3Ioor 
I.  J.  766  urk.  ein  agnini  Roncalc. 

378.  Sarual,  urk.  Surval  (Razen)  =  über  d.  Thal. 

379.  Sials  (Trins)  Siel  (Laax,  Tinzen)  =  1.  *secale,  zu 
r.  sega,  Bergmahd,  Ton  1.  seeare ;  cf.  383. 

380.  Spadals  (Bivio),  Spadel  (Tiefenk.)  =  1.  hospitalc, 
d.  Spital. 

381.  Spinel  d'giat  (Celerin.)  =  „Katzenbuckel",  zu  1. 
s^ymale. 

382.  La  Spizzala  (Alveneu)  =  „dieZäune",zur. .s;/j?"s:;s:«/, 
Zaun  aus  Pfählen. 

383.  Sturäl  (Stampa)  =  1.  *secturale?  zu  seetura,  von 
scccor,  nähern ;  cf.  379. 

384.  Zuals  (Samn.)  u.  Sugäl  (Samn.),  zu  1.  jugum, 
Joch,  Bergeinsattelung;  cf.  Sehn.  p.  81. 

385.  Tegiallo  (Brusio),  zu  r.  tcggia,  Hütte;  hier  -allo, 
wie  sonst  so  oft,  italianisirtes  -al  aus  -alis. 

386.  Pro  la  tgaglia  (Salux)  =  Staudenfeld,  Sot 
Tgiaglia  (Mons)  =  unter  den  Stauden;  cf.  325. 

387.  Igls  Tganvals  (Tiefenk.)  =  Hanfäcker;  cf.  333. 

388.  Punt  Tial   (St.  Maria  M.),  zu  r.  punt,  Brücke,   u. 
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nach  Meinung  d.  Einheimischen  r.  tedl.  Lichthalter  —  1.  *toe- 
dalis  —  meiner  Ansicht  nach  zu  r.  tev,  Tanne  —  aus  1.  *taedus 
—  od.  zu  r.  tea,  Sennhütte;  cf.   191. 

389.  Tigial  (Tinzen);  cf.  388. 

390.  Tgenals  (Sins);  cf.  330. 

391.  Tiral   (Sins),   zu  r.  iral,  Tenne?    cf.    bresc.  firma, 
Reihe  (Rosa). 

392.  Viäl    (Castas.),   ^^   Weg,    aus  1.    rialis:    viele    it. 
Viak. 

393.  Survial  (Stürvis)  =  ,.Obsteig'-;  cf.  392. 

394.  Vial  della  Motta  (Cierfs  M.)  =  Weg  d.  Matte; 
cf.  392. 

395.  Vinal  (Ruschein),  zu  r»^//«,  Erzader;  c f.  Bück  XII: 
rciia  u.  Dir  (''a.  vena,  2,  3,  6. 

396.  AVanal  (Sama.),  zu  ml.  bromalis  von  d.  Bann. 

397.  Vargauls  (Vrin),  zu  virga.  Rute. 


A)  9.     1.  -elus,  -ela,  -elis. 

I.  In   ircstr.   Appell. 

^  öl.     Von  diesen  Suffixen  weist  das  Rät.  nur  spärliche 
Spuren  auf:  z.  B. 

1.  oberl.    camel   ■ —    für  *?//?    — ,    O.E.   eh  am  eil   =   1. 
canielii ; 

2.  oberl.  eandeila  ,   U.E.  chandaila  =  1.  candeh. 
Anm.   fischela,  it.  Bohnen,   ist   als   Koll.  -  Plur.    von 

'^fischel  =  faselus  aufzufassen. 

IT.  In  hüiidn.  Flnrn. 

§   ■~)2.     Hierher    gehörige   Namen    waren   nicht  zu   ent- 
decken. 
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A)   10.     1.    ilis. 

/.  In  wesirät.  Appclla  tirr  n. 

§  53.  Dieses  Suf.  erscheint 

1.  als  -il  (nur  selten):  uriJ,  Stall,  —  1.  orile; 

2.  als  -ill  (diese  Form  ist  die  gewöhnliche)  meist  im 
Oberl.:  a)  in  Subst. :  oberl.  hadiU  —  1.  niatik;  cf.  Kört.  1079  : 
oberl.  fanill,  Heuboden,  —  1.  fociiile-,  nvvill,  Stall,  —  1. 
onh;  runiJl.  Schlittsohle,  —  zu  runar.  schleppen;  cf.it.  mgic- 
narc,  sammeln;   b)  in  Adj.  satill  ■ —  1.  svhtilis ; 

3.  als  -ig!  hauptsächlich  im  E. ;  diese  Form  wohl  von  r. 
-iglia  =  1.  -ilia  abstrahirt :  a)  Subst.:  hadigl,  nurigl;  b) 
Adj. :  stigl. 

4.  als  -/  im  U.E.,  z.  ß.  ur).  ort.  iit  aus  orilc. 

5.  als  -eigl]  cf.  §  27. 

§  54.  L.  -ilia,  Plur.  Neutr.  zu  -ik,  findet  im  Rät.  unter 
der  Form  -iglia  u.  -egiia  (Surs.)  —  hier  c  durch  Einfluss  des 
folgenden  Palatals  —  eine  ähnliche  Verwendung  wie  -aglia 
aus  -aUa :  z.  B. 

1.  oberl.  mattem  iglia,  Kinder,  zu  r.  )iiatt,  Knabe;  cf. 
Gartn.  §  107; 

2.  E.  jjreir  iglia,  —  cf.  r.  j^reir'aglia  \ 

3.  E.  sterniglia ,  einjährige  Ziegen,  surs.  sicrleglia, 
zweijähr.  Ziegen,  zu  1.  steriUs: 

4.  ut seh  iglia,  Geflügel,  -auc(rll)ilia- 

5.  E.  rermiglia,  Gewürm,  r  ermaxi  gl  i  a  .  Ungeziefer, 
zu  1.  vermis;  das  letztere  stellt  eine  Mischung  von  *rermilia 
-j-  *minitnalia  dar; 

6.  marmanig lia,  Ungeziefer,  ist  eine  Mischung  von 
*mininialia  -\~  ^rermllia. 

IL  In  büuchi.  Flnrn.^j 

§  55.  398.  Piz  Badile  (Boudo)  =  ,.Kellespitz"  :  cf  255; 
hadile  hier  im  Sinne  von  j^da. 

399.  Carpeia  {Sogiio)  =  '^carpiglia.  zu  crap,  Stein. 


^)  cf.  Sehn.  p.  103  Noriglio. 
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400.  Cascnil  (Stampa)  =  *cfl6tc/;^?7e;  et  it.  cascina,  Käse- 
kammer; in  Ital.  0.  Avie   Cascinalc. 

401.  Cavril  (Stampa).  vou  1.  m^^r//»^,  Ziegenstall,  Ziegen- 
weide ;  in  Ital.  sehr  viele  Caprile ;  in  Tirol  mehrere  Gfrill  u. 
im  grossen  Walserth.  ein   Garfülkn,  alle  =  cajrn/c. 

402.  Faneis  (Somvix),  ans  familc  ;  FaneJla  (Vals)  Koll.- 
Plur.  hierzu:  cf.  Moor  I.  J.   766:  ar/rr'ad  Feiiiks. 

403.  Fl  in  urk.  Fnil  (Bondo)  =  fcemle;  ebenso  Flin 
(Soglio);  cf.  God  Flin  (Scanfs)  =  Heustadel-Wald. 

■  404.  F  u  u  d  r  i  1  s  ( Waltensb.l 

405.  Ganill  (Vals),  zu  canile?  cf.  it.  O.  wie  CainJi. 

406.  Pauadeiglias  (RuauD),  zu  1.  phietiim  -\-  r.  Plur. 
von  -tlia. 

407.  Purschils  (Zutz),  aus  ^^om/r,  Schweinstall;  in  ItaL 
mehrere  O.  Porcile. 


B)  1.     1.  -ellus  -a;  -illiis  -a. 

/.  Iit  u-fslr.  Appell. 

,^  56.  Tax  den  AVörtern  auf  -elhis  gesellten  sich  bereits 
im  Vulgär-Latein  durch  Suf.-Wechsel  sehr  viele  auf  -ülns  u. 
cülus:  z.  ß.  annellus  aus  1.  annahis  —  cf.  Colin  p.  17,  24,  25, 
u.  Dicz:  Gr.  II  p.  366  — ,  sowie  manche  auf  -2//«.-^  —  cf. 
M-L.  §  115. 

Westlich  vom  Albula  tritt  jetzt  1.  -Idhi  unter  der  Form  -/ 
auf,  das  auf  folgende  Weise  entstanden  sein  kann.  Da  nach 
M-L.  §  545  1.  -Uli  =^  westr.  -It't,  z.  B.  !.  mhallu  =  r.  kcival'  — 
cf.  GarUi.  8  200 — .  so  hätte  sich  vi.  -diu  zu  r.  ''^-p.l'u  gestaltet. 
Nach  M-L.  §  152  entwickelt  sich  aber  vi.  6  vor  auslautendem 
^l  od.  /  der  nächsten  Silbe  zu  r.  ie  od.  r;  z.  B.  obwald.  ie, 
Muntogna,  Domleschg  />,  E.  e,  Bergell  ei\  somit  ist  r.  -*rl'u= 
oberl.  *-iel'.  Nach  3I-L.  §  171  indes  vereinfacht  sich  -*?>/' 
über  '"irj,  "^'ij  zu  i  (ganz  ähnlich  fr.  slx  aus  *sieis).  —  Gärtner 
freilich  hält  die  Formen  auf  l  für  alte  /-Plurale  —  cf. 
Gartn.  §  65  —  u.  schreibt  dem  Plur.-/  die  Fähigkeit  zu,  vor- 
hergehendes //  in  /',  ij,  i  zu  verwandeln;  die  Plur.-Formen 
seien  dann  in  den  Sing,  übertragen  worden;  doch  M-L.'s  Er- 


J 
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klärung  dürfte  vorzuziehen  sein,  weil  oberl.  -/  sich  fast  aus- 
nahmslos findet,  nicht  nur  in  Wörtern,  '  die  im  Sing,  selten 
vorkommen;  Beispiele:  oberl.  ani  —  annellu\  cavadi,  Brust- 
warze, —  1.  "^cavakUu  zu  cmxire-^  cunti  —  cultellu;  fUf/'  — 
flageUu]  fravi,  Schmied,  —  1.  *fahrellu'?  \  ischi,  Ahorn,  — 
*acellu]purschi  — j)orccJh<:  rudi,  Kreis,  —  1.  *'rotellu  statt 
rotulu;  cf.  Körf.  6993,  6998.  sigi  —  1.  ■'"sigeUiun  für  sir/ilhwi ; 
cf.  Cohn  p.  44,  45;  tsehuj^l,  Kranz;  cf.  it.  cinffo  von  germ. 
top  =zoj)f^  schöpf-  cf.  Kört.  8238. 

>^  57.  Dem  oberl.  -/  entspricht  im  E.  -e,  das  auf  ähnliche 
Weise  entstanden  ist;  z.  B.  E.  ane  —  anndlu:^  agne  -agnelhc; 
arade,  Pflug  —  aratrellum  für  -"aratndiom,-^  cf.  it.  ftrdtolo;  chave, 
Haar,  —  1.  """capclhi  für  capillu ;  e u r  t e  —  cuUellu ;  m arte,  Buchs, 
—  *muftellu  zu  1.  '''tniirta  u.  murtfis]  cf.  Kört.  5491;  noe,  neue 
Ernte,  —  noveUu\  uns  che,  Kern,  —  ^nucdlu:,  cf.  it.  nocella 
u.  1.  nucella  (G.);  2^ur  s  ch  e   —  porceUu:,  sig^.,  sage —  *sigcllu. 

§  58.  Zu  dem  s-Plur.    neugeschaffene  Singulare  sind: 

1)  die  auf  -idl  (cf.  §  60):  oberl.  pur  schal,  reiner 
Jüngling,  —  1.  ■■pu(ejI(li)ceU(os);  cf.  Cohn  p.  26  u.  fr.  piiceau; 
diese  Übertragung  in  den  Sing,  bezweckte  wohl,  das  Wort 
dem  Laute  nach  von  pursclu  =  porcellu  zu  trennen;  oberl. 
schitmial ,  Zwilling,  —  1.  gemeü{os),  weil  der  Sing,  seltener 
gebraucht  wurde ; 

2)  dieauf -e/  — cf.§61  u.  Gartn.  §  106  u.  200  capiUus  —: 
oberl.  cavell,  Haar,  —  1.  -^ capell(os)  :^  oheil.  scuatell,  Zitter- 
gras, —  1. 5cojoa;  Schweiningen  uUel  —  *auc.eU(os) ;  id.  vadel  — 
*viteU(os);  U.  E.  j uvcntscliel ,  Jüngling,  —  juvenceUfos) ',  cf. 
fr.  joicvenceait,  u.   Cohn  p.  27 ; 

3)  die  auf  -iöu.  rö:  Schieins  f/ariö,  Samn.  f'areo  —  capiU(os); 
cf.  §  61  Anm. 

§  59.  L.  -illns  ist  nur  noch  in  einigen  Formen  von  capUlus 
vertreten : 

Sedrun  t'avÜ',  Diss. ,  Flims  etc.  karel' ;  dessen  Plur. 
endigt  westlich  vom  Albula  auf  -eiUs  od.  -elts,  -^Its; 

Anm.  1.  oberl.  sigil  —  siglllu  ist  gelehrt; 

2.  begl,  E.  högl,  Darm,  aus  *botVlu  statt  botellu? 

3.  Bergüu  paudseliegl,  Schneeflocken,  —  panniciUu? 

§  60.    Auf  dem  Gebiete  des  Sing. 's  auf  -/  u.  ferner  noch 

4* 
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im  O.E.  bis  Zernetz  herab  treten  als  Plur.-Formen  auf:  in 
Diss.  idlts^)  in  Scharans  -ealts.  in  Scliweiningen  -elts  wie  auch 
im  O.E.  bis  Zernetz ;  in  den  Büchern  finden  wir  dem  ent- 
sprechend -idls,  -als  u.  -eis.  —  Nach  M-L.,  §  152,  hatte  das  o 
der  1.  Pkir.-Endung  -os  die  Diphthongierung  von  ^  zu  ie  ver- 
hindert ;  Beispiele  :  r  ci  d  i d Its  ,  v ade  alt s .  v ade  Its  —  bei 
Gartn.  §  106;  oberl.  anhils  —  annello&i;  oberl.  cunticils  — 
Gultellos :  .sighlls  —  '^sigello.s- ]  Diss.  t(  tue  hals  —  aucellos',  Diss. 
pvrsclKJl.s  —  jjorcello.s ;  O.E.  an  eis  —  annellos ;  O.E.cha- 
rels  —  *capellos ;   O.E.  ganeis  —  gemellos. 

6'  61.     Auch    die    U.E.ischen  Plurale  sind  auf  *-els,  bezw. 

"  c 

*-eals  zurückzuführen  —  cf.  Oarfrt.  §  35,  106,  200  capülus  —  ; 
doch  fällt  hier  das  1 ;  z.  B. : 

1.  in  Schi  eins  u.  M.:  p:  vades  aus  citellos ; 

2.  im  Sanm :   eas ; 

3.  in  Süss  ies,  ■ —  über  *-rals,  *-ms,  *-e(is,  *e  es  ?  — 
Anm.     L.   capillus  bildet   in   Schieins   den   Plur.  auf  iös. 
^  (i'J.     Die  Fem.-Form    zeigt  dieselbe  Entwickelung  des 

vi.  e.  wie  der  Plural  -ellos .  wegen  des  folgenden  auslau- 
tenden a  —  cf.  M-L.  §  152.  171  — ;  so  entsteht  oberl. 
vHla]z.  B.  cap  ialla,  Hut.  — "^capella :  carpialla,  Fusseisen, 
nach  Carisrli  zu  rrajj,  Stein;  ich  stelle  es  zu  ahd.  IrajjJw, 
Hacken.  —  ci.  Kört.  4573  — ;  curtu r ialla.  Kurzweil,  — 
'■^ curla  -j-  liorella :  gar )i  lall a.  Hagel,  ist  r.  Plur.  zu  1.  gra- 
nellu ;  miin  dia  IIa,  Steinhäufchen,  zu  1.  muiidare  ;  cf.  Kört. 
5475;  m  H Uta n  ialla,  Murmeltier,  —  montanella;  rudialla  , 
Butzenscheibe,  —  rotella ;  sad iall a,  Eimer,  —  s  Hella,  cf.  Kört. 
7501;  tanv ialla,  kl.  Bohrer,  —  1.  trrehclla  durch  feuids  be- 
einflusst;  cf.  it.  tenirdla;  cf.  Kört.  8116. 

Nach  Palatalen  tritt  Assimilation,  nach  r  Attraction  des 
/ein;  z.  1^.  a  gn  alla,  weibl.  Lamm,  —  \.*agnella\  chüralla  , 
Schmetterling,  —  r.  chiira.  Motte;  fant sclialla,  Magd,  — 
*(in)fantieella;  fisch  all  a,  Fackel.  —  ml.  facella  (Du  Ca.)  statt 
1.  facula]  pur  seh  all  a  —  poreella]  tuvi  n  schalla ,  Pflug- 
deichsel,   —  *temouicclla  von  temo. 


^)  Nach  Palatal  .<  etc.  -alts ;    a  ist  hier  ursprünglich  nur  velarer 
Gleitelaut. 
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Anm.  Bisweilen  gleicht  sich  -ialla  an  -ala,  r.  Fem.  von 
1.  -alis  an;  z.  B. :  oberl.  pvrscJ/  äla ,  reine  Jungfrau,  —  um 
die  fatale  Deckung  mit  purscJtaJla  =  i^on-eUa  zu  vermeiden; 
Diss.  .spur i ala,  Schachtelhalm,  zu  r.  spxrar^  reinigen;  tnr- 
niala,  Wirbelwind. 

§  63.  Im  E.  erhält  sich  -eUa\  z.  B.  a(jneUa\  harella, 
Mistwagen,  von  ahd.  hara;  havarella,  Sauferei,  —  baiver,  trin- 
ken; dunschella,  Edelfräulein,  —  'hlomnicella  •  fantschella; 
fu ndell a  ;  Sumpf,  zu  \.  fui idus  •  j u v ant schell a ;  r  asdella , 
Netz;  cf.  Du  Ca.  reiicella,  vox  italiana',  G.  reticuluni;  Diex 
Gr.  II  367  u.  Kört.  6873;  Stella,  Holzspähne,  —  1.  ^astella 
für  astilla  zu  liasta  od.  assis\  cf.  Kört.  856,  864;  Cohn  p.  22, 
23;  survatschella,  Augenbraue  —  *supcrcüia  —  Ausgangs- 
vertauschung ! 

Anm.  L.  -lila  nur  in  gelehrten  Wörtern,  z.  B.  oberl. 
arscliilla  —   1.  argilla  ■   cf.    Co]i)i  p.  54  ff. 

//.  In  b  ii  n  d  n,  Fl  um. 

ß  04.  408.  Vai  agnelli  (Soglio)  =  Lämmerthäler ; 
lomb.  Plur.  von  vallis  u.  agnellus. 

409.  Uaul  dellas  Ampallas  (Ruschein)  =  Wald  der 
Himbeeren ;  cf.  O.  E.  ampa,  Himb. 

410.  Arschella  (Ardetz),  zu  \.  argilla,  Thon;  cf.  §  65. 

411.  Arsürellas  (Guarda);  cf.  923;  Dem.  zu  arsura, 
Brand;  cf.  §  105;  cf.   Götz.  p.  85.,  Sehn.  p.  198. 

412.  Arudels  (Zutz),  Plur.  zu  E.  roitde,  Heuhaufen. 

413.  Fopp  dellas  Astellas  (St.  Maria  M.) -=  Grrube 
der  Stangen :  cf.  Du   Ca. :  astella ;  r.  fopp  aus  1.  fovea. 

414.  Ischegls  (Filis.) ,  Plur.  zu  r.  ischegl ,  Achsel; 
cf.  231  ff. 

415.  Pleun  d'ischi  (Riein)  =  ,. Ahornboden •' ;  r.  Ischi 
aus  '■'acellus.  — 

416.  Isella  (Campov.,  Celer  etc.)  =  ..kl.  Au-;  hier 
kein  Wechsel  von  -Lüla,  sondern  aus  Ssulella ;  cf.  Sehn.  j:).  84 
Ischia:  ein  „Iselella^^,  in  Ital.  3  Isella  u.  1  Iselle,  daneben  ein 
Isolella  u.  1  Isorella  —  hier  Dissimilation  des  ersten  l\  ich 
stelle  auch  hierher  das  Pradum  ud  Sorella  bei  Moor  I.  J.  766 ; 
cf.  146  f. 
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417.  Ovella  (Schleins),  neben  Novdla\  =  Wässerchen 
aus  *aqueUa. 

418.  Urezzadesche  (Samn.)  =  „ Ahornbleiss"  ;  cf.  154 
u.  415. 

419.  Utschels  (Celer.),  Plur.  zu  utschel,  Vogel;  auch 
in  Ital.  O.  wie  Ucelli.  ^ 

420.  Uvaulcasti  (Laax)  =  „Schlosswald"  aus  d.  Wald 
-\-  r,  casü. 

421.  Bratello  (Brusio),  zu  mJ.hraida,  Breite;  cf.  Sehn. 
p.   17,  u.  Rosa  u,  Peri:  hreda. 

422.  Camdell  (Bondo)  =  „kl.  Feld"  aus  1.  ''camp^iydJus; 
cf.  Bück  ^W  Campus;  ScJm.  p.  30;  GöL.  p.  21;  viele  it.  Cam- 
pitello ;  bei  Odorici  ein  urk.  Campadellus  aus  d.  J.  841 ;  bei 
Moor  III.  J.  1354:  ein   Campedelles;  cf.  423,  450,  462. 

423.  Campodels  u.  -diels  (Chur);  cf.  422. 

424.  Campel  (da  sera)  u.  C.  (da  sot)  (Lostallo)  = 
„kl.  Feld"  ;  cf.  Du  Ca.  campellus  =  ccunpicellus ;  Moor  I  J.  766 
«in  iMtjer  in  CampeUos''^ . 

425.  Plan  Capell  (Vicos.)  u.  (Jap eil  (Vals),  auch  zu 
ca.mpeUus\  cf.  424. 

426.  Capeila  (Scaufs)  =  Kapelle. 

427.  Cardinel  (Scharans,  St,  Martin),  von  r.  cardinel. 
eingeschlossene  Wiese  (aus  1.  ^canlinellus) ;  in  Ital.  viele  Orte 
wie   Cardine.   Cardini ;  cf.  25. 

428.  Carnella  (Soglio),  Dem.  zur.  carna,  eingehegtes 
Grundstück,  aus  1.  cardinem  ;  cf.  427. 

429.  Carpaschi  (Präz),  aus  r.  crap.  Stein  -j-  -icellus  (od. 
-{-  *acellus  cf.  415). 

430.  Carpel  (Vriu)  =  kl.  Stein. 

431.  Charpella  (Fuldera),  zu  430;  kaum  zu  r.  charpella, 
Fusseisen;  cf.  451. 

432.  Carti  (St.  Martin  u.  Ysds)  =^\.  quartelluni'r'  cf.  Sckn. 
p.  132. 

433.  Casialas  (Somv.)  =  „kl.  Häuser";  in  Ital.  7  Ca- 
sella  u.   17   Caselle. 

434.  Chassellas  (Scanfs)  =  433  oder  eher  zu  E.  chascha . 
Kiste,  aus  1.  capsa. 

435.  Chaste  (Süss)  =  Schloss. 
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436.  Chaste  marsch  (M.)  =  faules  Schloss  d.  h.  Ruine. 

437.  Castel  (Soglio);  cf.  435. 

438.  Vals  Castella  (Mons),  r.  Plur.  von  vallis  -\--  Koll.- 
Plur.  von  castelliim ;  bei  Moor  J.  1089 :  Weinberg  Castella  in 
Maienfeld:  od.  zu  costa,  Halde? 

439.  Gaste  las  (Stürvis,  Tinzen);  cf.  438. 

440.  Castello  (Brusio) ;  cf.  435. 

441.  Casti   (Laax,  Andeer).   Chiasti  (Filis.) ;  cf.  435. 

442.  Igl  Gas tin 0 tbe t  (Salux)  =  Schloss  des  Notbert? 

443.  Gasti   dador  (Waltensb.)  =  äusseres  Seid. 

444.  Mutta  da  Gasti  (Levg.)  =  Schlosswiese. 

445.  Plauns  Gasti  (Waltensb.)  =  Schlossebenen. 

446.  Glavadi  (Somv.,  Mons,  Ruaun ,  Bergün)  =  kl. 
Heustadel;  Dem.  zu  r.  clavau;  cf.  29,  169,  557,  561. 

447.  Glavadels  (Geler.),  Glavadials  (Somv.),  Glo- 
V  a  d  e  1  s  (Präz.) ;  Plur, ;  cf.  446 . 

448.  Glavadialla  (Flond)  Koll.-Plur.;  cf.  446. 

449.  Clüsiflur  (Guarda)  =  *clusellwn ,  kl.  Gehege; 
cf.  fr.  dos  -\-  r.  flur  =  Blume  —  od.  Florus? 

450.  Gompadials  (Somv.);  cf.  423. 

451.  La  Grapela  (Villa);   cf.  431. 

452.  Gristatel  (Filis.)  =  „kl.  Hügel"  zu  r.  craista :  cf. 
183,  423,  Du   Ca.  er  isla  =  mous:   Gölx.  p.  61,  Sehn.  p.  82. 

453.  Gristella  (Degen)  =  „kl.  Hügel". 

454.  Grudeis  (Tinzen),  zu  r.  curdar,  fallen;  süd.  tir.  croda 
—  aus  1.  *corrnptare  ?  —  Felsabsturz ;  cf.  Croda  Rossa  in  d. 
Dolomiten;  auch  d.  Felsen  u.  viele  d.  Bergnamen,  wie  „Hoch- 
fellen" kommen  von  fallen. 

455.  Quadrella  (Fettan,  Guarda),  zu  r.  quadra.  Feld- 
parzelle. 

456.  Quam  ei  (Soazza)  =  *quatcrnelli?  cf.  Du  Ca.  quater- 
num  =  feudimn. 

4^hl .  Gudi  (Salux)  =  „schmale  Wiese"  aus  1.  *caudellus ; 
cf.  it.  coda,  Schwanz  u.  Ausläufer  eines  Berges. 

458.  Motta  de  Gudi  (Salux);  cf.  457. 

459.  G  u  d  r  ä  a  1  a  s  ( Scharans ) ;  cf.  455  ;  cf.  Du  Ca.  qua- 
drellus:  cf.  Moor  II  J.  1347:   Qnadrellcn. 

460.  Gudrials  (Vrin),  zu  quadnon^  Block. 
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461.  Pleu  Cumadi  (Somv.)  =  Sumpf  bei  dem  Lager- 
plätzchen—  1.  paladem -\-  *eahnatdlum  — ;  cf.  Du  Ca.:  cama; 
r.  muina,  Lagerplatz  für's  Vieh ;  cf.  423. 

462.  Cumpadials  (Villa);  cf.  423,  450. 

463.  Cuntadialla  (Lufis)  =  kl.  Dorfgemeinde ;  cf.  it. 
cmitado  1.  com/iiatas.  J 

464.  C  u  r  t  g  a  n  i  (Vigens,  Laax ),  zu'r.  curtgin ,  Baumgarten. 

465.  Curtinellas  (Zutz)  zu  464. 

466.  Fantaniallas  (Vrin),  zu  fontana,  Quelle;  in  Ital. 
14  Orte  Fo)itandle,  ein  Fontandla  im  Walserthal. 

467.  Faudrels  (Laax),  zu  r.  faulda,  Rand,  Fuss  eines 
Berges,  -1 — arius  -| — cUos ;  cf.  it.  falda  u.  Du  Ca.  falda  2. 

468.  Fligeil  (Salux)  =  Flegel;  1.  flageUum 'f 

469.  Au  der  Flüela  (Süss);  d.  Dem.  zu  t.  fluh,  Felsen. 

470.  Pleun  fravi  (Somv.)  =  Schmiedboden. 

471.  Paliu  fravi  (Razen)  =  Schmiedsumpf:  cf  470. 

472.  Funtanella  (Geier.);  cf.  466. 

473.  Forcella  (Bondo).  FurceUa  (Vicos.)  =  ..Kluppe, 
schmaler  Durchgang" ;  cf.  furnda  bei  Götz.  p.  25 ;  in  Ital. 
viele  Fon-dla. 

474.  Füre  IIa  (Guarda)  =  „kl.  Loch"  zu  r.  fora. 

475.  Für  sc  hall  a  (Duvin),  F  u  r  s  c  h  ä  a  1 1  a  (Filis.) ; 
cf.  473. 

476.  Ginellas  (Razen),  zu  r.  (jeUia,  Gatter.  —  \.  janva  — 
od.  —  wohl  kaum  zu  Ginella,  Johanna,  cf.  Miiotli  p.  42 ;  cf. 
No.  540. 

477.  Gravela  (Bivio),  zu  r.  grata,  Kies. 

478.  Larschella  (Somv.),  zu  1.  argilla,  Thon? 

479.  Live  (Silvapl.),  L/vv- /  (Stampa),  zu  r. /r^,  Schulter; 
cf.  231. 

480.  L  u  V  i  s  c  h  e  1  s  ( Silvapl.)  =  1.  Hupuscdlos  zu  lupiis,  "Wolf. 

481.  Manalla  (Trins),  zu  r.  vi'om,  Bergwerk. 

482.  Chaunt  Mauella  (Geier.)  =  Eck  der  kl.  Mine; 
cf.  481. 

483.  Mane  (Stürvis),  zu  mina? 

484.  Mante  (Zernetzj  =  Haufen;  1.  *inonieUus. 

485.  V.  M  a  r  t  e  1 1  a  (Razen),  zu  r.  martdl,  Busch,  Staude, 
zu  1.  miirta ;  cf.  60. 
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486.  Marti  fluri  (Laax)  ==  ^myrtdlus  floritius;  cf.  485. 

487.  Martials  (Vrin);  cf.  485. 

488.  Martielti  (Vals);  d.  Dem.  zu  1.  *myrtellus;  cf.  485. 

489.  II  crap  da  Miribi^)  (Razen)  =  Stein  der  schönen 
Mittagsrast ;  cf.  AHo}i  p.  48 :  Miri. 

490.  Mörtels  (SilvapL).  zu  1.  murta;  cf.  485. 

491.  Mulin e  (Zernetz),  Mulinel  (Soglio)  =  kl.  Mühle; 
cf.  Du   Ca.  molinelluni. 

492.  Muntagel  (Bondo),  aus  1.  monticellus  —  in  Ital. 
18  Moiiticello  —  od.  eher  aus  1.  *inonfaniellus  od.  -aniolus; 
cf.  Zösmayr  p.  6,   wo   Moutiola   in  Vorarlberg    von  Montaniolos 

—  urk. !  —  abgeleitet  wird;  Montiöl,  A.  im  Montafon,  kommt 
urk.  im  15.  Jhdt.  als  Montagd  vor;  cf.  Alton  p.  49:  Montegellci; 
u.  No.  570. 

493.  Fopp  dellas  muntanellas  (St.  Maria  M.), 
=  „Grube  der  Murmeltiere". 

494.  Muntschallas  (Riein),  zu  1.  monticellus  od.  zu 
*mnndus  von  niundarc,  schwenden;   cf.  275. 

495.  Bottmuntschi  (Andeer)  =  r.  hott,  Hügel,  -j-  1. 
monticellus. 

496.  Muscinella  (Vicos.),  zu  r.  nmsna,  Steinhaufen. 

497.  Musella  (Samn.),  zur.  uiosa,  Mulde,  —  1.  madia?  — 

498.  Padela  (Bondo)  =  pcdclla,  Pfanne? 

499.  Palschemeala  (0.  Vatz)  aus  1.  pala;  cf.  255,  -|- 
r.  schiimealla,  Zwilling;  cf.  538. 

500.  Pardealla  (O.  Vatz)  =  1.  *pmtella ,  kl.  Wiese, 
Dem.  zu  r.  prada. 

501.  Pard e  11  (SafienTh.),Pardi (AI ven., Roten, Andeer, 
Riein)  =  kl.  Feld  —  1.  pratellum;  cf.  Pardel  s  (Razen),  Plur. 

502.  Pardiala  (Vrin);  cf.  500. 

503.  Parli  (Waltensb.)  =  *pariolellum,  kl.  Kessel;  cf. 
68.  89. 

504.  Parnell  (Scharans)  =  *pmtiitellu)n?  — 

505.  Motta  de  Parpi  (Salux),  zw  palma,  fta^ma^  Höhle, 

—  cf.  Buch.  XII  palma  u.  Götz.  p.  49  Bcdm. 

506.  Parpe  (Celer.):  cf.  505. 


')  =  meridiem  bellum. 
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507.  Paznels  (Alveneu)  =  kl.  Flecken  zu  ml.  petmm, 
r.  pcx'x  -| — inus  -)-  -ellus  Plur. ;  cf.  72. 

508.  Per  dl  (Alven.) ;  cf.  501. 

509.  Planazei  (Vicos.).  lomb.  Plur..  =  1,  planities  -\- 
-dli ;  also  =  kl.  Ebenen. 

510.  Plane  11  o  (Brusio),  in  Ital,  viele  Pianello;  zu  1. 
j)lanum,  Ebene.  ' 

511.  Plan  eis  (Präz.),  Plur.;  cf.  510. 

512.  Plani  (Vrin);  cf.  510. 

513.  Platella  (Präz.)  =  kl.  Platte;  cf.  80. 

514.  Platelas  (Filis.,  Trins).  Plattialas  (Levg.) 
Plattelas  (Salux.  Stürvis);  cf.  513. 

515.  Plazell  (Bondo);  cf.  81.  =  kl.  Platz. 

516.  Plaza dcäas  (Spiss)  =  ..kl.  Plätze"  —  1.  *plateatellos :, 
cf.  81,  422,  423. 

517.  Prade  (Celer.,  Samad..  Süss):  cf.  501. 

518.  Pradella  (Schuls,  Waltensb.) :  cf.  500. 

519.  Pradellas  (St.  Maria,  Eemüs  etc.);  cf.  500. 

520.  Pradello  (Brusio):  cf.  501. 

521.  Pradels  (Scanfs) ;  cf.  501. 

522.  Praschidellas  (St.  Maria),  zu  r.  '^pmisa,  Baum- 
schlag; cf.  423. 

523.  Prate  (Schieins);  cf.  501. 

524.  Pungell  (Vicos.)  =  1.  pontkellus ,  kl.  Brücke;  in 
Ital.  viele  0.  Ponticelli. 

525.  Punsal  (Salux);  cf.  524. 

526.  Puntschallatschoff  (Bergün)  =  r.  jninfscJ/aUa. 
kl.  Brücke  —  aus  *p)onticeUa  — ,  -\-  r.  tschoff,  Grasbüschel;  r. 
punt,  Brücke,  ist  doppelgeschlechtig, 

527.  Plattapurschella  (Lufis)  =  Ferkelplatte. 

528.  Plann  dels  pursches  (St.  Maria)  =  Ferkel- 
boden. 

529.  Pongghella  (Tliusis),  zu  ml.  runcus,  Rodung;  cf. 
105,  106. 

530.  il  Pude  (Süss)  =  ausgerodeter  Wald;  cf.  r,  far 
im  rüde  =  Gestrüpp  ausroden;  cf,  bresc,  rut,  Kehricht, 

531.  Rüde  (Scanfs, Lü),  igls  Rudeals  (Tiefenk.),  Rudi 
(Vrin),  Rudiais  (Bergün);  cf.  530. 
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532.  Rumpitschi  (Somv.)  =  *erenncieUHs, kl. Klausnerei? 
cf.  SchiJ.  135,  II.  N.  370. 

533.  Piint  d'  la  Zaiie  (Pilis.)  =  Brücke  der  Frau  des 
Z.  —  der  Fam.-N.  Z.  =  kl.  Johann. 

534.  Sasialla  (Lufis)  =  *scü-cJla  „kl.  Felsen'"'. 

535.  Sasse  (Süss,  Celer.  etc.  )  =   saxellum;  cf.  534. 

536.  Sasse  IIa  (Fettan),  La  Sassella  (Süss);  cf.  534. 

537.  Scheuabrells   (Degen)  =  juniperellos,   kl.  Wach- 
holderstaiiden,  zu  r.  schenaiver. 

538.  Schimels  (Silvapl.)  =  ..Zwiesel'^;  cf.  499. 

539.  igl  Schimmel  (Filis.) ;  cf.  538,  541. 

540.  Schinellas  (Silvapl.),  zu  \.  janna ;  cf.  476. 

541.  Peidra  s c hm ella  (Fettan)  =--  d.  „Zwieselstein'''; 
cf.  499,  538,  539,  543,  745. 

542.  Sc  hui  (Villa),  zu  r.  surs.  srliuvl,  Schulter;  cf.  231. 

543.  Schumi alla  (Vrin) ;  cf.  541. 

544.  Prau    zengli    (Trins)  =  pralmn    -f-    ^cingulelhcm ; 
cf.  166. 

545.  Ils  Sessals  (Alveu.)  =  kl.  Felsen:  cf.  535. 

546.  La   Sisealla  (0.  Vatz);  cf.  534. 

547.  Sisi  (Salux,  Tiefenk.);  cf.  535. 

548.  Sursis!  (Filis.);  cf.  535. 

549.  Si  SS  ella  (Samn.);  cf.  546. 

550.  Zopi  (Euscheiu).  zu  zop.  Flachröste;  cf.  184. 

551.  Stablello    (Brussio).  aus  1.  "■'stabiüeUum ;    cf.   berg. 
staviel,  schlechte  Hütte. 

552.  Stävel  m  arte  IIa  (Razen) ;  cf.  551,  60.  485. 

553.  Stavello  (Brusio),  aus  ^stabuleUum;  cf.  551. 

554.  Stavess  (Guarda),  Plur.  von  Stavell;  cf.  551.        . 

555.  La  Val  Striela  (ßergün)  =  Hexenthal,  zu  r.  stria, 
Hexe  -| — ella  —  od.  -alis? 

556.  Sundellas  (Stürvis).  zu  r.  senda,  Steig  —  1.  seniita. 

557.  Tablade  (Taufers  M.)    =    *tabulatellum ,   kl.  Heu- 
stadel; cf.  446,  561.  566. 

558.  Tavarnela   (Vicos.),  zu  1.  tabcrna,   r.    taviarna;   im 
Ital.   15   Orte  Tavernclla :  cf.  Sehn.  p.   166. 

559.  Tavellas  (Waltensb.u.  Guarda)  =  Platten,  Tafeln, 
zu  1.  tabella. 
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560.  Tivi  (Mons)  =  kl.  Fichte;  zu  r.  tcc  —  1.  naedus; 
cf.  191.  243. 

561.  Toblade  1  (Soglio) ;  cf.  557;  Tobcfdill,  0.  in  Tirol 
ist  gleichen  Ursprunges;  cf.  /Sclui. 

562.  True  dell'orb  (Lü)  =  kl.  Steig  des  Blinden;  r. 
true  aiis  friridhim?  cf   117  u.  Al/oi/  j).  66   Tru. 

563.  Crap  dellas  Truillas.  Stein  der  kl.  Wege; 
cf.  562. 

564.  Tgapäalacotschna  (Alven.)  =  rother  Hut  od. 
rothe  Kapelle. 

565.  Tgasti  (Bergün);  cf.  No.  435. 

566.  Tubladell  (Vicos.);  cf.  557. 

567.  Thui  (Vrin)  =  kl.  Kinne  aus  1.  tuhellus\  cf.  Sclm. 
p.  177  f. 

568.  Plann  da  Vades  (M.)  =  Kälberboden. 

569.  Valdagni  (Salux)  =::  Lammthal  \.  vaUis-dc-agnclhim 

570.  Versageis  (Levg.),  zu  '■' rcrsarc .  pflügen,  um  einen 
Neubruch  anzulegen;  also  =  *versiceUos  od.  eher  versaniellos; 
cf.  492  u.   Du   Ca.  versana  =  rersee. 

571.  Igls  Viels  (Salux)  =  Kälber  od.  eher  =  rlales? 
cf.  394. 

Anm.  Das  Suf.  -allus  findet  sich  hauptsächlich  in  Namen, 
die  auf  1.  ra/x///^/.?  zurückweisen;  z.B.  Plan  di  Cavai  (Bondo) 
=  Bossboden;  ForaOhiavaigl  (Filis.)=  Rossloch;  Cauma 
de  C a V a  1  s  ( Degen)  =  Rosslager ;  T r o i  d e  1  s  c h a v o s  (M) 
=  Pferdeweg  etc. 

In  anderen  Fällen  ist  allus  als  eine  ziemlich  alte  r.  Va- 
riante von  ellus  aufzufassen.  Hierher  gehören  eine  Reihe  von 
r.  Fam.-N.  u.  Vornamen  auf  -all,  -alle,  -alH,  -aigl,  -aigla,  -ai  — 
cf.  Mtwth  p.  45  — .  Von  Flurnamen  wüsste  ich  nur  wenige 
Beispiele  zu  nennen:  Muragl  (Pontres.),  Mira  gl  (Trins)  kl. 
Mauer  —  hier  ist  zwar  -iculus  nicht  ausgeschlossen.  Puzagl 
(Mons)  zu  1.  puteiis;  Rundandagl  (Tiefenk.)  zu  1.  rolundiis ; 
Turnagl  (Vrin)  zu  turnare,  drehen,  umpflügen. 
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B)  2.     1.  -uUus,  a. 

I.  hl  IV est):  Appell. 

^  ()5.  Dieses  seltene  Suf.  zeigt  sich  im  Rät.  unter  der 
Form  -ul,  -Ulla  —  nur  im  E.  -uol.  -uolla ;  z.  B. 

1.  Subst.:  r.  t  seh  aguolhi ,  schignolla  ,  Zwiebel.  —  1. 
cacpulla  •  magno II,  Mark.  —  1.  *  medullus  statt  medulla; 

2.  Adj.:  E.  cliafuol,  tief,  —  1.  '^cavullus?  zu  1.  cavus- 
cf.  Diez   Gr.  II.  p.  368;   sadul.  E.  s  ad  uol,  satt,  —  mkillus. 

II.  I u  b  ü  n  d  n.  Elu  r  n. 

§  66.  bl'i.  Chiavugl  (Andeer)  ^= ''Y-flM.<//w6-  tief. 

573.  M uttatschavo  11  a  (Samn.)  =  tiefe  Matte. 

574.  Val  chavuola  (Val  Cava)  =  tiefes  Thal. 

575.  Kaguls  (Präz)  Plur.  zu  1.  mculhts,  Zipfel,  Gipfel; 
cf.  Bück  XII;  in  Ital.  O.  wie  Coccolla;  c£  d.  oberb.  Kochel, 
Kogd,  Gögerl,  Gigerl]  cf.  Gögeiiberg  bei  Weilheim  und  Giggerl- 
bcrg  bei  Dachau. 

576.  Caguols  (M);  cf.  575. 

577.  Presulle  (Brusio),  zu  r,  *praisa;  cf.  308,  522;  cf. 
Moor  II  J.   1309   Vahda  —  aus  vallis-\-ulla? 


II.     A)  1.     1.  -amen. 

/.  In  westr.  Apell. 

§  67.  Dieses  Suf.,  sowie  die  ihm  ähnlichen  -imen,  -umen 
gehören  zu  den  wenigen,  welche  im  ßät.  die  Fähigkeit  be- 
wahren, zahlreiche  Neubildungen  hervorzubringen;  freilich 
haben  sie  die  ihnen  im  L.  innewohnende  Bedeutung  gegen 
einen  ursprünglich  ihnen  fremden  KollectivbegrifF  eingetauscht, 
ähnlich  wie  im  Italienischen  —  cf.   Carisch  p.  XXIX. 

L.  -amen  erscheint 

1.  unter  der  Form  -am  im  halb  lombardisierten  Bergeller- 
thale,   in   Stalla,   0.  E.   herab   bis  Zernetz;    cf.  M-L.  §  242; 
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2.  als  'Olli  im  übrigen  Graubimdeu ;  cf.  Gartn.  §  68 ;  nach 
Gartn.  §  29  wäre  das  letztere  das  ursprünglichere,  das 
erstere  durch  it,  Einfluss  an  Stelle  von  -ont  getreten. 

Beispiele  ad  1.  r.  linäni,  Holzwerk;  cf.  it.  legname:  r. 
manedlam ,  Abfälle,  zu  r.  onanedel,  klein;  0.  E.  reginam 
M.  ariginani,  —  cf.  Gartn.  §  92  — ,  Königreich,  —  1.  *rf  r/- 
namen  od.  *regionanicn? ;  O.  E.  sajeitam,  Geschütz,  zu  1. 
sagüta;  cf.  it.  saettame. 

ad  2.  b iscJiio i)>  ==  it.  bestiame;  liom  —  1.  ligamen; 
ni inuzchiom ,  Geschnitzel ,  —  1.  "^minutiamen :  oberl.  sitto m 
=  '■'sagettaincn. 

Aum.  Das  r.  scliaum,  Schwärm,  zwingt  zu  der  Annahme, 
das  Urrätische  habe  noch  die  Form  ''exagvien,  die  Vorläuferiu 
des  1.  examen,  gekannt,  habe  dieselbe  in  exahnen  verwandelt, 
was  dann  r.  schäum  ergeben  musste;  cf.  M-L.  §  403.  —  Über 
(im  =^  um  s.  ferner  Grö.  Gr.  I.  708;  Grö.  Z.  II.  537;  Seelniann, 
Ausspr.  327;  Waldner,  Quellen  23;  Karsten,  Kons.-Yerbin- 
dungen  27 ;    Vöilel,  Changement  d.  l'L  cn    U.  29 ;    Gutlieun  00. 

//.    Jn  bündn.  Flurn.^) 

^  68.  578.  Furom  (Fuldera  M.),  zu  1.  foramen,  Öffnung; 
cf.  r.  fora,  Loch,  u.  Alton  p.  40.  Foräm. 

579.  Do  Furom  =  hinter  F.;  cf.  578. 

580.  Giarsunom  (Lavin)  u.  G iarsünöm  (Guarda). 
zu  ''gyrationem?  cf.  r.  girar,  roden;  cf.  352,  1349. 

58 L  P 1  e  m  b  a  1 1  a  n ; t  m  (Zutz). 

582.  P  r  a  c  o  m  ( A  rdetz)  zu  ml.  parcns,  Pferch ;  cf.  Rosa :  barer. 

583.  II  Salom  (Somv.),  Saloms  (Präz),  Sulom  (Flond), 
Suloms  (Laax),  igls  Suloms  (Tiefenk.) ;  cf  ml.  solamen, 
Hofstätte,  (zu  1.  soluni),  =  r.  salom  ;    cf.    Götz.   p.  74.   Salams. 

584.  Sottaram  (Vicos.)  =1.  *subtus  terrainen. 

585.  Surom  (Cierfs  M.)  =-  „Über  Rom";  dieser  O.  von 
1.  ramus. 

586.  Süsom  (Cierfs  M.)  =  *su{r)surn-sunwiuni .  „zu 
oberst."^  — 


^)  cf.   die  Ableitung   von  Reams   aus   ripamiiia,  u.    Vinomna  aus 
*vineamina  bei  Bück  p.  210—216. 
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587.  V  a  1 0  m  i  s  (Degen),  Plur.  zu  %-aUamen  =  viele  Thäler. 

588.  Valzeromm  (Samn.). 

589.  Walrampitschen  (Taufers)  =  *aqualairam€n  — 
aus  aqualis,  Bach  (cf.  310)  u.  -arius  -j — amen  —  u.  t.  pitschen^ 
klein;  das  *aqualaira}iiea  entspräche  einem  d.  Bachilach  aus 
Bach  -f-  thal  -f-  -'ckt'.  d.  h.  einem  Orte,  avo  viele  Rinnsale  sind ; 
dieser  Name  oft  in  den  d.  Alpen ;  cf.  1 142. 


II.    A)  2.     1.  -imen,  -umen. 

/.  In  ivestr.  Appell. 

^  lj!i.  Einer  grossen  Beliebtheit  erfreuen  sich  im  Rät.  die 
Nachkömmlinge  von  1,  -Imen,  das  indessen  in  manchen  Fällen 
u.  manchen  Orten  lautlich  mit  -ümen  zusammenfallen  konnte. 
Während  -amen  im  Westr.  vorzüglich  zur  Bezeichnung  einer 
Menge  dient,  erhielt  -imen  überdies  die  Rolle  zugewiesen,  eine 
intensive  Eigenschaft  auszudrücken;  manchen  solcher  Ab- 
leitungen kommt  auch  der  Begriff  eines  Mittels  od.  Werk- 
zeuges zu  —  cf.  CariscJi  p.  IX.  Das  genannte  Suf  wird  bald 
an  den  Stamm  des  Infinitivs,  bald  an  jenen  des  part.  pass. 
angefügt.  Westlich  vom  Albula  erhält  es  sich  meist  als 
-mim  —  cf  Gartn.  §  44,  wonach  1.  i  vor  m  im  Rät.  nicht  diph- 
thongiert. Doch  in  Stalla  und  im  E.  wurde  es  durch  -um  aus 
1.  -umen  verdrängt;  z.  B. 

Ober],  arsentimm,  Inbrunst,  von  r.  arsentar ;  culimm, 
Seiglappen,  zu  t.  cular,  fliessen ;  cultimm,  Mist,  zu  1.  eidtus ; 
m  i  seh  ad  im  m ,  Gemisch,  —  ^mischdimni  zu  1.  niixtus ;  ladiin  ni , 
Mist,  —  1.  laetns ;  cf.  it.  letame  u.  Du  Ca.  laetamen;  sternivim , 
Streu,  zu  1.  sternere. 

Anm.  1.  Filis.  nudrim,  Saugkalb,  geht  auf  1.  "^niärlnmi 
statt  nutrlmen  zurück;  cf.  ii.  nourin  w.  Colin  p.  64,  65; 

Anm.  2.  r.  s c aliin m  ,  Stufe,  entstand  aus  scalin\ 

Anm.  3.  Der  Ausgang  -imin  in  Ortsadverbien  geht  auf 
1.  imus,  der  unterste,  zurück;  z.B.  entadimvi ,  zuinnerst, — 
1.  *intus  de  imo;  oradimm,  zu  äusserst,  —  foras-de-imo. 

Diese  Adverbien  werden  auch  in  Adj.  verwandelt  u.  dann 
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dekliniert;  z.  B.  la  j)li  giudimma,  die  unterste.  —  1.  "■illa  plus 
jusimi  de-imo ; 

Anm.  4.  Zu  E.  trimma,  3jährige  Kuh.  —  1.  trima  — 
analog  gebildet  ist  r.  quatrimma,  4jährige  Kuh. 

§  70.  Wie  schon  angedeutet,  behielt  im  E.  das  Suf.  -um 
=  umen  die  Oberhand ;  z.  B.  aldüm  —  *laetanien  ;  a  r  s  e  n  t  ü  vi ; 
er i dum,  Gewinsel.  —  r.  crida}--^  m  vndii  »> ,  Reinigung.  —  r. 
mundar;  sternüm ,   Streu,  zu  1.  sternere. 

Westlich  vom  Albula  tritt  neben  -imm  aus  -Imen  noch 
das  den  gleichen  Zwecken  dienende  Suf.  -ein  auf.  das  meistens 
aus  1.  -ümoi  entsprang;  cf.   Gartn.  §  200  u.  J/-L.  §  57  fiimus. 

Nur  wenn  es  sich  um  die  Dialekte  von  Dissentis  u.  Trins 
bis  Stalla  handelt,  mag  es  in  einzelnen  Fällen  aus  1.  -Imen 
entstanden  sein  —  cf.  Gartn.  §  44  u.  M-L.  §  33  — :  z.  B.  surs. 
culem,  Bärlapp.  —  zu  1.  ciliare,  weil  diese  Pflanze  an  vielen 
Orten  zum  Durchseihen  der  Milch  benützt  wird;  surs.  mr- 
dems ,  Abfälle,  zu  r.  cnrdar  =  it.  cr-odare ;  surs.  rii n e ui ,  liunst. 
zu  rnnare,  schleppen, — 1.  "^reunai-e  it.  rac/unare ;  surs.  sunem. 
Geläute,  zu  1.  sotiare]  surs.  tarlischevi ,  Glitzern,  zu  1.  trans- 
lucere. 

Anm.  1.  scaleni,  Stufe,  —  s.o. 

2.  sem.  Schwärm,  aus  "^e.rlnten  odi.^'exurnen  %t^ii  '''exanmen:, 
cf.  §  67  Anm. 

3.  penderleni ,  Lappen,  —  Mischung  von  pendere  u. 
pendidum. 


IL   In  hündn.  Flurn. 

§  71.     590.  Cantung    g  indem    (Salux)    =    unterster 
Winkel,  zu  r.  caniung  aus  *cantonem. 

591.  Carcadims    (Andeer)  =  Ort,   wo   man   auf-   od. 
abladet,  zu  1.  ^caricare,  fr.  charger. 

592.  Cresim  (Lostallo),  zu  '^corrosns,  hohl? 

593.  Demvitg  (Waltensb.)  =  „Niederndorf"  aus  1.  ad. 
imum  vi  cum. 

594.  Dimvei  (Salux),  Dinvei  (Stürvis) ;  cf.  593. 

595.  Giudem-ual  (Tiefenk.)  =  zu   unterst  am   Bach, 
aus  1.  yu(sumj-(a)d-im(imi)  aqual(em). 
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596.  M  ad  im  es  (Zernetz)  zu  r.  meida  aus  1.  meta,  Heu- 
schober (cf.   G.) ;  cf.  Alton  p.  48 :  Mcdel. 

597.  Oradem-ual  (Tiefenk.)  =  ganz  aussen  ani  Bach. 

598.  Starflems  (Brigels).  zu  r.  strifla,  Streifen,  schmales 
Gut;  cf.  239,  240. 

599.  Crap  de  Starnem  (Levg.)  =:  Stein  der  Streu. 

600.  Darum s  (Waltensburg)  =  ad-area  -\-  innen? 

601.  Salums  (Malix,  Lulis),  aus  solamen;  eher  zu  Du 
Ca.  sahime)/  ==  salsainentum,  hier  Salzauswitterung  an  Felsen ; 
cf.  d.  Sulz;  cf.  SuUfluh  etc.;  cf.  221. 

602.  Sut  Sulums  (Somv.);   cf.  601. 


II.   A)  3.     -Issimus.  ^imus,  -esimus. 

I.    In  ivestr.  Ax)pcll. 

§  72.  Suf.  -issimus  dient  vereinzelt  noch  unter  der  Form 
-isehem,  -tschma  zur  Bildung  des  Superl.  —  cf.  Carisch  XXX 
—  z.  B.  bun  isehem  —  *boniss/niu)n. 

L.  Amus  ist  nur  noch  in  dieschma,  E.  desclima , 
Zehent,  vorhanden ;  auch  -esimus  ist  auf  die  folgenden  Wörter 
beschränkt :  1.  treyiteisc )i—\.  *trigintcsimus  —  der Dreissigste, 
d.  h.  Seelenmesse  30  Tage  nach  dem  Tode  eines  Katholiken 
zu  lesen ;  2.  i  s  c  h  u  n  /.•  c  i  s  m  a  ,  Klafter .  — •  quinquagesima  ? 
3,  tscJiunkeismas,  E.  -aismas ,  Pfingsten.  —  1.  quinqua- 
gesimas ;  4.  anzeinsuas ,  Auferstehungsfest.  —  \.  ascensionem, 
dessen  Ausgang  durch  No.  3  beeinflusst  ist.  —  5.  M.  am- 
praisma,  erster  Anschrot  des  Heustockes.  —  '-^inprima,  dessen 
Ausgang  sich  mit  esima  mischte,  cf.  §  112,  6. 

//.    In  hündn.  Flurn. 

§  78.     603.  Desma  (Bondo)  =  Zehend. 

604.  Scheisnas  (Scanfs)  =  deeimas? 

605.  Valschischma  (Süss)  =  vallis  decima,  Zehent- 
Thal? 

Münchener  Beiträge  z.  romanischen  u.  engl.  Philologie.    VIII.  5 
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II.    B)  1.     1.   -aiius.  1) 

7.  In  w  (■  s  t  r.  A  pp  e  1 1. 

§  74.  Dieses  jetzt  erstarrte  Suf.,  das  indes  weit  herab 
im  Rät.  seine  Fähigkeit  bewahrt  hatte ,  aus  Subst.  u.  Adj. 
neue  Substantiva  u.  Adjectiva  zu  bilden,  erscheint  unter  den 
mannigfaltigsten  Formen.  Ausser  der  Veränderung  des  a 
kommt  hier  auch  jene  des  n,  in  Betracht,  das  sich  entweder 
als  n  erhält,  od.  zu  m  labialisiert,  od,  zu  n  velarisiert,  od.  unter 
Nasalisation  des  vorangehenden  Vokales  apokopiert  wird  — 
cf.  Gartii.  §  70  — .  so  dass  die  folgenden  Formen  sich  er- 
geben : 

1.  an  im  E.  von  Zernetz  abwärts  mit  wenigen  Aus- 
nahmen ;  cf.  M.-L.  §  242 ; 

2.  ah  in  Cleven.  O.B.,  Andeer  u.  östlich  bis  zum  Albula, 
Fettan  im  U.E..  Samn. ; 

3.  en  im  U.B.  —  cf.    Gartn.  §  25; 

4.  atin  in  Sedrun  u.  M..  aun  in  Scharans.  ää  in  Roten- 
brunn ; 

5.  '('iun  in  Waltensburg;  ^) 

6.  eun  in  Jlanz,  Flims,  Bonaduz; 

7.  ('tun  Dissent.,  Brigels; 

8.  on  in  Bealta.  oh  in  Trins,  Ems; 

9.  em  Scanfs,  ^t)i  Samaden.  —  nach  Gartn.  §  31  über 
'*aim  od.  *aum,  nach  M.-L.  §  242  über  ^ewn ;  in  der  Schrift 
im   O.E.  jedoch  als  aun  —  cf.   Carisch  p.  XXVII. 

Beispiele  ad  1.  U.E.  er a st l an,  Mensch.  —  1.  cltristiann ; 
chasan,  zu  Haus  gemacht,  —  1.  *casanu ;  grobulan,  Grobian, 
ist  Mischung  von  d.  grob  -\-  it.  grossolano ;  tavan  —  1. 
tahanu; 

ad  2.  er  girang,  Neuwiese,  zu  r.  tr,  Acker,  u.  t.  gir  z\i 
girar,  umgraben.  —  1.  gyrare :  cf.  352,  1349; 

ad  4.    oberl.   anver nanu ,    überwintertes  Schwein,  —  1.  . 
hibernum;   id.    uinhr ivaiin,    schattig,  —   1.    *H77ibrivanus,    -a,. 


1)  cf.  Kört.  Z.  III,  ö(i2,  565,  572,  580. 

^)  5 — 8  haben  sich  über  aun  entwickelt;  cf.  M.-L.  §  242. 


\ 
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id.  giraun  (s.  o.) ;  id.  })t(ltaun,  Pfütze,  —  Mischung  von 
r.  pult,  Brei,  u.  r.  pantan,  Pfütze ; 

ad  7.  curtotin,  kurzer  Holzschlitten.  —  1.  *ciirtanmn ;  mu- 
louH,  Motte,  —  1.  imdns;  tavonn  —  tabmni:  cf.  Kört.  Z. 
III,  571;  X,  Ref.  242,  244;  Gröh.  Z.  XIV,  223; 

ad  9.  O.E.  crast i a u n  —  christianu ;  O.E.  mesa u n ,  mittel, 
"^medianii. 

§  75.  Mit  diesem  -aim  wird  manchmal  ein  anderes  ver- 
wechselt, das  sich  formell  mit  ihm  deckt,  an  weibliche  Sub- 
stantiva  angefügt  wird,  ohne  deren  Geschlecht  zu  verändern, 
u.  den  Plur.  analog  demjenigon  der  Maskulina  bildet;  bis- 
weilen fehlt  auch  der  Singular  hierzu  —  cf.  Gartn.  §  107  — ; 
z.  B.  dunann,  Frau,  PI.  dunauns ;  matta,  Mädchen,  PI. 
matiaun.'i\  vanaun  (f.)  Hafen,  PI.  vancmns.  Wie  man  sieht, 
beschränkt  sich  die  Erscheinung  nicht  auf  Yerwandtschafts- 
namen.  Gegen  die  Gartner'sche  Erklärung  lässt  sich  nichts 
Positives  einwenden ;  indessen  dürfte  die  Herleitung  jenes 
Suffixes  aus  1.  -<tm.  der  Akk.-Enduug  der  I.Deklination,  vor- 
zuziehen sein ;  denn  was  wäre  natürlicher  als  den  Vornamen 
Ändreiän,  Ändrian,  Andreas  —  cf.  Muoth  p.  34  —  aus  dem  1. 
Akk.  Ändreäm  zu  erklären? 

§  76.  Der  Plur.  von  -anns  richtet  sich  nach  dem  von 
manus  —  cf.  Garin.  §  106;  somit  entspricht  1.  einem  Sing, 
auf  -n  od.  -n  ein  Plur.  auf  -nts ;  2.  einem  Sing,  auf  -m 
ein  Plur.  auf  -mps ;  3.  einem  Sing,  auf  nasalierten  Vok.  ein 
Plur.  auf  v. 

.«^'  77.  Die  Formen  des  weibl.  Suf.  -ana  correspondieren 
mit  jenen  des  Masc.  —  cf.  §  74  —  mit  Ausnahme  des  0. 
Bergell's,  wo  -ana  im  Gegensatze  zu  -anus  =  -aii  sich  als  -ana 
erhält  —  cf.  Gartn.  §  25,  200  hna  u.  M.-L.  §  299;  Beispiele 
ad  1.  u.  4.  ober),  an  saun a,  U.E.  iansaun  a,  Enzian,  — 
1.  gentiana ;  uslana,  uzlanna,  Raupe,  —  1.  *ostiolana;  cf. 
Blick  XII:  capanna;  curtauna ,  Viertel,  —  (jxartana  ;  oberl. 
f  an  tau  na ,  Quelle,  —  1.  fontana;  U.E.  fliana,  Hinterpflug, 
—  d.  pflüg;  flur-striauna ,  Alpenrose,  —  r.  stria,  Hexe, 
1.  striga ; 

Anm.  R.  c /i  a  m  a  n  n  a  neben  chamonna,  Hütte,  von  1 .  capan na, 
beeinflusst  von  ehoma,  Ruheplatz,  —  1.  cabna; 
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ad.  7.  oberl.  a  >/  son  na  (s.  o.) ;  faiilounn\ 

Anm.  M.  salvonua,  Jauche,  leitet  i??^c/i- XII :  cajyanna 
von  1.  dislavarc  ab;  ich  halte  es  für  salvo  honore\  cf.  Gartn.  §  4. 

ad  9.  O.E.  funtauna\  O.E.  padlav  na ,  paclaxna . 
Pfannkuchen.  —  zu  1.  patella ;  ras  sola  u  n  n ,  Raupe,  —  ostiolana. 

§  Th>.  In  Orten,  wo  die  Form  für  1.  -anus  -a  —  cf.  Muoth 
p.  33:  BaseJnionc  aus  Scbastianu  —  mit  -n,  -na  auslautet,  konnte 
dieses  Suf.  leicht  mit  -nc,  -ni  verwechselt  werden;  cf.  Gartn. 
§  70 ;  dennoch  kann  das  r.  Suf.  -anc  nicht  in  allen  Fällen  auf 
diese  Weise  erklärt   werden ;    die  wichtigsten  Beispiele    sind : 

1.  O.E.  r/  i  rau  ncJi,  erstes  Heu  eines  Brachfeldes,  neben 
giran  u.  giran,  zu  1.  gyrare\ 

2.  oberl.  }) a gliounea  ,  Wöchnerin,  von  1. palca,  Stroh,  -|- 
Suf.  -atia  od.  ('niica; 

S.jtahinjie,  junger  Baumstamm,  zu  \.  palns  od.  von 
gy.  cpalccyyr] :  cf.  Körf.  6104. 

4.  oberl.  perdounca,  hartes  Gras,  zu  \.  2J>'cäuvi -\- -ana 
od.  -ilnica  ? 

5.  O.E.  piaunoh,  kl.  Steg,  Brett,  —  aus  ^pedanicus  od. 
*pedaneus  zu  1.  pedem]  cf.  Du  Ca.  pedagnus.  it.  pedagna,  tignu)//, 
quo  fossatimi  transmütitnr. 

6.  oberl.  riscli  uaunca ,  O.E.  vi scJinauncha.  Dorf,  — 
1.  vicinänica  ?  Tonloses  -ico,  -im  wird  oft  bei  Bildung  von 
O.N.  verwendet;  z.  B.  Malörca  u.  Minorca,  die  beiden  Inseln, 
aus  1.  ntiijor.  bez.  »imor -\- ica. 

^  7!).  Unbetontes  -auns  findet  sich  bloss  bei  oberl.  ierfan, 
E.  orfan  —  1.  orpltami. 

IL    1  u   b  ü  ndn.  Fix  r  n. 

§  SO.  606.  Alba  na  (Silvapl.),  hier  wohl  aqua  zu  er- 
gänzen; cf.  d.  Weissenbach,  AVeissach;  pr.  alba,  weiss,  aus  1. 
albanus ;  kaum  zum  Pcrs.N.  Albus  bei  Sclm.  p.  2;  Paliop.  p.  27. 

607.  Albanas  (Zutz);  cf.  606. 

608.  Albanatscha  u.  Albanella  (Silvapl.)  =  Gr.  u. 
kh  Albaua;  cf.  606. 

609.  Anzana  (Brusio). 

610.  Arglan  (Guarda),  zu  1.  areulus  ,.kl.  Biegung  od. 
kl.  Bogen." 
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611.  Erplang  (Salux)  =  n-,  Acker.  -\- plmif/,  eben,  breit. 

612.  Erplan  (Guarda);  cf.  611. 

613.  IT  1  de II na  (Somv.),  zu  r.  ucmlt,  Wald;  cf.  BKckXll: 
(jKaldus^  cf.  surs.  iddevna.  Waldfee. 

614.  ßaracän  (Bondo),  zu  r.  baracca;  cf.  Rosa:  Val  di 
Scalve  ba7-ec,  Vielipferch,  bresc.  barecj,  Gemeinde-Weide. 

615.  ßattagliang  (Tinzen),  zn  t.  battaglia;  cf.  319.  320. 

616.  Igl  Beischans  (Salux),  zu  r.  biese,  biesch,  Schaf, 
—  aus  1.  besfia. 

617.  Bertana  (Stampa),  zu  d.  d.  Pers.-N.  ßerto  od. 
weibl.  Berfa. 

618.  Sogn  Bistgeun  (Laax)  =  Sauctus  Sebastianus ; 
cf.  624. 

619.  Blut  an  a  (Guarda),  zu  v.blut,  bloss,  unbewachsen; 
cf.  Rosa:  biott,  nackt  (berg.)  u.  Du  Ca.  bhitare. 

620.  Bramotan  (Ohur),  zu  r.iirn,  Feld, -j- r.  wo/^^/,  Matte. 

621.  Bregan  (Bondo).  zu  bresc. /??T///Ae?«,  brig,  breg  (Rosa) 
=  hioghi  rup'mosi:  cf.  brig  =  Berg  (V.  Soana). 

622.  Brentan  (Castas.),  zu  it.  brenta,  Mulde,  Eimer;  cf. 
Du   Ca.  brenta  u.  Sehn.  p.  25. 

623.  Lavin  er  Bugliauna  (Scanfs),  zu  r.  1.  =  Lawinen- 
gang, +  r.  bügl,  Trog. 

624.  Pleun  Cabistgeun  (Somv.)  =  Ebene  des  C; 
dieser  Pers.-N.  =  casa  -\-  Sebastianum\  cf.  618. 

625.  Camana  (O.),  zu  r.  cauma ,  Ruheplatz,  —  aus  1. 
mbna ;  cf.  Du  Ca.  cama. 

626.  Camon  (Bivio,  Somv.),  zu  r.  camon,  Einschlag  für's 
Kleinvieh;  dieses  Wort  neugebildetes  Mask.  zu  r.  aimonnn, 
Hütte,  das  durch  Einfluss  von  cawna  qm^  capanna  sich  bildete; 
cf.  Buch  XII:  capanna. 

627.  Camon  de  piertg  (Kuaun),  zu  r.  camon  —  cf. 
626  u.  r.  piertg  =  porcus. 

628.  Camon a  (Bivio),  Chamona  (V.  Cava  M.),  aus 
capanna ;  cf.  626. 

629.  La  Camonca  (Trius).  aus  capdnnica?  cf.  628  u. 
F.   Camonica  in  Ital. 

630.  Davo  Chamo n na  (Süss)  =  hinter  der  Hütte; 
cf.  628,  629. 
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631.  Casaunas  (Vrin)  =  Hausgüter,  zu  1.  cnsa;  cf.  Du 
Ca.  casana  S  u.   Cappol:  pasch  chiasaun,  Hausweide. 

632.  San  Cassan  (Vicos.)  =  Sanctus  Cassianus. 

633.  A.  Cassanella  (Scanfs) ;  cf.  casana  631;  eher  zu 
cassa ,  Kiste;  cf.  Du  Ca.  cassanna  L  u.  it.  cassa  =■  aJreiis ; 
cf.  434. 

634.  Pros  Cassanna  (Scanfs) ;  ftf.  633. 

635.  Cavona  (Vrin)  zu  cavus,  hohl. 

636.  Kripeland  (sehr  steiniges  Grundstück  in  Tauffers) 
zu  r.  crippel,  Stein. 

637.  Cruschang  (Filis.),  zu  r.  erusch. 

638.  Las  Cruschangs  (Tinzen);  cf.  637  u.  §  75. 

639.  Curtins-Plavens  {B.),  zu  r.eurtin,  Baumgarten, 
-f-  ml.  2)Jcbaims,  zur  Pfarre  —  plehs  —  gehörig,  Pfarrer;  cf. 
die  vielen  Picve  in  Ital. ;  cf.  Du  Ca.  plchs,  u.  Alton   p.  55  Pli. 

640.  Cuzziragns  (Bergün),    zu.  cir,rer,   Wetzsteinfass ? 

641.  Danafreida  (Spiss)  =  Kaltenbruun;  der  Maien- 
säss  Danafraida  im  Montafun  aus  urk.  Vontanafraida  =  /".  fri- 
gida;  cf.  654,  657. 

642.  Darschelauns  (Levg.),  zu  1.  argilln,  Thon;  cf.  410. 

643.  D  i  m  p  1  e  u  n  (Laax)  =  unterster  Boden ;  aus  nd 
imum  planum. 

644.  Duvagn  (Mons),  zu  dova.  Graben? 

645.  Funtauna  (Scharans)  ,  Funtaunas  (Ruaun), 
Fante unas  (Vrin),  zu  1.  ^fontana. 

646.  Fantaunasnovas  (Vigens)  =  neue  Quellen. 

647.  Denter  Fanteunas  (Brigels)  =  ,, Zwischen 
Brunnen." 

648.  Fantongas  marschas  (Trins)  =  faule  Quellen. 

649.  Fetian  (O.);  nach  Bück  11  feta  zu  it.  retta,  Gipfel; 
eher  zu  r.  rat,  Bergterrasse. 

650.  Fianzauna  (Campovasto), zu fidanxa, Versprechen ? 

651.  Fontana  (Filis.),  Fontauna  (Scanfs),  Las 
Fonteunas  (Somv.) ;  cf.  645. 

652.  F  ontana  -  dei  -  Salis  (Lostallo)  =  „Weiden- 
quelle". 

653.  Fontauna  de  Uors  (Levg.)  =  Bärenquelle. 

654.  Fonteuna  freida  (Somv.);  cf.  641. 
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655.  Fülian  (Chur),  zu  1.  foliuiH,  Laub  ;  cf.  die  vielen  G/eb\ 
Glöb,  Klöh,  Loh  u.  dgl.  in  den  d.  Alpen,  die  meistens  Ortlich- 
keiten  bezeichnen,  deren  Laub  ein  köstliches  Futter  für  die 
Ziegen  abgibt. 

656.  Fuliauns  (Malix);  cf.  655. 

657.  Funtangafreida  (Tiefenk.).  Funtagna  freida 
(Mons);  cf.  641,  654. 

658.  Funtagnas  (Stürvis),  Funtanas  (Filis.);  cf.  651. 

659.  Funtänamüta  (Boudo)  =  stumme  Quelle. 

660.  Funtauna  verda  (V.  Cava  M.)  =  grüne  Quelle. 

661.  Crap-dalla-funtauna  (Samn.)  =  „Brunnen- 
stein". 

662.  Sur funtauna  (Samn.)  =  Über  der  Quelle. 

663.  Las  Funtaunas  (Präz);  cf.  651. 

664.  Funtema  (Zutz);  cf.  651. 

665.  Plaz  furmiau  (Fettan)  =  Platz  des  Ameisen- 
haufens ?  /.  aus  1.  "^formicarium.  worauf  auch  nach  Sehn.  p.  66 
der  N.  der  Grafen  von  Firmiau  zurückgeht. 

666.  Galdangs  (Tinzen),  G al d  cifj us  (^iow%).  zni.  uaul; 
cf.  613,  674. 

667.  Valgialzauna  (St.  Maria)  =  Enzianth.  —  vallis 
-\-  gentiana. 

668.  V.  gianzauna  (Bergüu)  zu  667. 

669.  Giardana  (Bergüii),  zu  1.   Carduus.   Distel;  cf.  M. 
jerdün,  Distel. 

670.  Giazauna  (V.  Cava),  zu  it.  (jax-.o,  Wald;  cf.   48. 

671.  Plaun  St.  Gierimaun  (Trins)  =  Ebene  des 
hl.  G. 

672.  Uaul  de  Glion  =  Wald  von  Ilanz  (0.). 

673.  Gravarauna  (Taulers),  zu  gmi-a,  Kies,  -\ — aria-, 
-j — ana  ;  cf.  1556. 

674.  Gualdauna  (Campovasto).  zu  ml.  fjunldus.  Wald; 
cf.  613. 

675.  Loftan  (Castas.).  zu  r.  luü,  Kot,  u.  crem.,  berg., 
bresc.  lotta,  Wasen,  Rasen. 

676.  Lotten  (Soglio) ;  cf.  675. 

677.  Madropian  (Lostallo). 

678.  Malams  (Celer.  u.  Silvapl.). 
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679.  Maranga  (Salux)  —  cf.  719  —  durch  Silbeu- 
aphärese  aus  r.  primaran.ga,  Maiensäss,  dies  aus  1.  '''\(ilpis)  jyn- 
marictwi,  d.  h.  Alpe,  auf  die  man  im  Frühjahr  zuerst  fährt; 
cf.  §  112/6. 

680.  Marons  (0.  Vatz)  —  cf.  57  —  zu  r.  mar,  Pfütze, 
oder  ^mar,  Geröll;  cf.  Sclm.  p.  95. 

681.  Marulauns  (Silvapl.)  von  einer  Fam.  M. 

682.  Munt  Mas  saun  (M.)  =  Mittelberg  —  mu}äcm 
medianwn. 

683.  Mattaungs  (Scharans)  ist  kaum  Plur.  von  inntia^ 
Mädchen;  eher  zu  r.  motta,  schw,  d.  Matte;  cf.  Mädeler  (hihel, 
Bg.  im  Algäu,  welcher  N.  das  Dem.  von  ,,Ma}ul'-  —  zu 
„mähen"  —  enthält;  cf.  eine  Wiese  in  Tannheim —  Tirol  — 
Namens  „ Mädelesteimeberg '\  urk.  17.  Jhd.  Mädeiiger  Tenne- 
bcrg,  zu  Mahd. 

684.  Maviglangs  u.  Miviglangs(Stürvis)zu?>/?/^/Vieh? 

685.  Mazans  (Lufis),  zu  1.  ''^inedianos ;  cf.  682. 

686.  Miränes  (Schieins),  zu  murus,  Mauer^  od.  eher  zu 
r.   mehr.  Maier,  1.  major. 

687.  Mondän  (Lostallo),  zur.  *imind,  Schwand;  cf.  275 
u.  crem,  moiondaa,  die  Bäume  von  Asten  befreien,  d.  „schwen- 
den'* (bei  Peri). 

688.  Mondän  (ßoveredo)  cf.  687;  in  Ital.  viele  Orte, 
wie  Mondadizxa,  Moxdoni  etc.;  hierher  u.  nicht  zu  nion- 
ticellum  gehört  das  Mu  itda ditsch  bei  Götx.  p.  29.  —  dieses 
=  mimdaditium. 

689.  Pra  mungaun  (V.  Cava)  =  pratum  monaehnaum 
od.  dominkanum,  Mönchs-  bezw.  Herrenfeld. 

690.  Muntgaian  (Vicos.),  zu  ml.  gwulms ,  Wald;  cf. 
613,  666. 

691.  Murangas  (Tinzen) ;  cf.  679. 

692.  V.  Muschaun  (Scanfs),  zu  r.  antosch,  feucht,  od. 
1.  iinisca.  Fliege. 

693.  Müschaunts  (Scanfs). 

694.  Las  Mutangs  (Tinzen),  zu  r.  mott<i ,  Matte;  cf. 
695,  696. 

695.  Mut  au  na  (Samn.),  zu  r.  ntotta,  cf.  J)u  Ca.  niota  = 
coilis  u.  motta  =  acermis. 
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696.  Mutäiima  (Silvapl.)  =  695. 
696a. Mu tau ns  (Bergün);  cf.  694. 

697.  Muttaj  enanna  (Samn.),  zu  v.motta  —  cf.  694  — 
und  Y.  jcmid,  Gatter,  zu  \.  janua-^  cf.   311,  476,  1079. 

698.  Nauasaigna  (Guarda)  =  1.  in  aqua  sana. 

699.  Nerapleuna  (Brigels)  =  auf  der  eben(3n  Fläche, 
1.  in  arm  j^if^ma;  cf.  3,  51. 

700.  Val  pagong  (Trins)  =  vallcm  -\-  2)aganum,  Heiden- 
thal; cf.  Schi.  p.  36. 

701.  Pal  tan  (Roveredo),  zu  bresc.  berg.  i^alta,  piem. 
pauta,  Kot. 

702.  P arglang  (Salux),  zu  it.  -pergoht,  Laube. 

703.  Las  Patleunas  (Somv.),  zu  1.  patella,  Pfanne. 

704.  Patschanga  (Salux),  aus  '''pic&nui,  zu. jncem,  Pech, 
od.  picea,  Tanne;  cf.  iScJm.  p.  127. 

705.  Perpian  (Lostallo)  ^=  pratam  planum? 

706.  Pischnanga  (Tiefenk.),  zu  r.  pischina,  Jauche, — 
it.  jnsriare  —  od.  zu  Du   Ca.  pisrina  2,  Teich. 

707.  Pisnana  (Vicos.)  zu  pisrina;  cf.  706. 

708.  Pitans  (Samn.). 

709.  Plantauna  (Campov.),    zu  r.  planta,  Baumstanim. 

710.  Plantschanes  (Süss),  zu  1.  planities;  cf.  79. 

711.  Platan  (Vicos.);  cf.  80. 

712.  Plauntanauns  (Roten),  zu  plauta  -\-  -iuus  -|^ 
-anos~  cf.  709. 

713.  Playazann  (Schieins),  zu  r.  playa ,  Rinnsal,  —  1. 
pkif/a  —  -|-  -acea  -j-  -anas. 

714.  Costa  da  Plazaraun  (V.  Cava),  aus  r.  rosta, 
Halde,  -|-  jjiax,  Platz,  -| — arius  -| — auus;  cf.  81. 

715.  Plazminang  (Salux)  ^^  „Minenplatz''  zu  r. 
inina;  cf.  481  f. 

716.  Plischeuna  (Ruaun),  zu  r.  j)liss,  tir.  d.  Bleiss, 
d.  h.  steiler  Grasfleck  inmitten  von  Felswänden ;  cf.  pr.  plais, 
plaissa,  Umzäunung,  aus  1.  plexum  -<i ;  cf.  Du  ('a.  plessa  1,  2 
u.  plesseinm  u.  Alton  p.  55  Pliscia,  u.  fr.  O.N.  wie  Plessis  = 
1.  *j)lexitiam. 

717.  Pransan  (Zernetz)  =  ^planitianuni  ?  cf.  83  ff. 

718.  Prediaun  (M.)  =  '^prativanum  zu  1.  pratum. 
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719.  Prima  rang  (Remüs),  zu  r.  i>r.,  Maiensäss,  1.  j)n- 
ruarins\  cf.  Du    Ca.  primayranus  =  scahimis\  cf.  679. 

720.  Rampaun  (Silvapl.) ;  cf.  it.  rampunn,  Gestrüppe,  it. 
ramjxi,  Kralle. 

721.  E,  a  s  p  a  II  n  a  s  (Scanfs),  zu  ''^'raspare,  kratzen  ;  cf.  Eosa  : 
rnspn  (bresc);  der  N.  zeigt  eine  Ortlichkeit  an,  die  sehr  un- 
eben ist;  hierher  stelle  ich  auch  den  O.N.  Tarasp  E.  — 
urk.  Taraspes  —  *f/e  -ad  -rasj/as  ? ;  am  Genfersee  versteht  man 
unter  rdpes  schlechte  Acker ;  auch  in  Tirol  tragen  viele  steinige 
Plätze  N.  wie  Krat\er,  Kretxer ;  cf.  den  Kretxerivc<j  zwischen 
Füssen  u.  Schluxenwirt. 

722.  Ravarnauna  (Taufers  M.) 

723.  Reclauna  (Schmitten);  et  Du  Ca.  reijuJa  7  =  oppi- 
dnm  rel  virus,  od.  eher  zu  argilla,  Thon. 

724.  Risch  dunauns  (Samn.),  zu  r.  risch,  tir.  d.  Ries 
d.  h.  Rinne,  um  Holz  od.  Alpenprodukte  zu  Thal  zu  fördern, 
od.  zu  r.  resch,  Rain  u,  r.  dunauns,  Frauen. 

725.  Rodans  (Schieins);  cf.  r.  rata,  steile  Stelle,  —  1. 
rapmla  — ;  cf.  Moor  11  J.   1200:   a(/ruin  apud  Eatauns. 

726.  Romani  (Brusio),  vom  Fam.  N.  R.  =  \.  Romanus. 

727.  Ruaun  (0.),  aus  ripanvm?  Der  Walleusee  hiess 
noch  843  —  nach  Moor  —  lacus  Riranus,  d.  h.  See  von  Riva 
==  ripa. 

728.  Rupleun  (Somv.)  =  runcus  jdanus  breite  Rodung? 

729.  Sacolauns  (Scanfs),  zu  1.  sarrnlusY  cf.  Sehn.  p. 
141    sarfus. 

730.  Salsana  (Scanfs).  zu  r.  sa/sa.    Sulz:   cf.  221,    757. 

731.  Salvagn  (Stürvis),  zu  1.  silra. 

732.  Salvamona  (Schieins),  zu.\.  silva, -{- -a))ien-{~ -a na. 

733.  Salvan  (0.  Vatz),    zu  r.   seira;    cf.   Bück   XII  silva. 

734.  Quadra  Salvan ella  (Roten)  =  Feldparzelle, 
die  der  Fam.  SalraneUi  gehört. 

735.  Salvons  (Brigels);  cf.  733. 

736.  Z  a  m  b  r  a  n  s,  (Ruaun).  zu  r.  xiniher,  Zirmenbaum.  u. 
Zimmerholz;  cf.   744. 

737.  Sanagn  (Mons  u.  Stürvis),  zu  r.  sau,  son,  Einschlag 
für  Schweine,  zu  d.  Zaun. 

738.  Sanzano  (Brusio). 
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739.  Sardonz  (O.  Vatz),  zu  r.  zert,  verlassen,  öde?  — 
1.  dcserftis  ? 

740.  Saronz  (Tinzen),  zu  1.  scra,  Eingeschlossenes,  r. 
scn-a,  Peundt,  Anger,  Gehege,  seltener  Felsenenge,  zu  1. 
scrare'y  cf.  Sehn.  p.  153,  Alton  p.  62:  Seres. 

741.  Sarvagnouas  (Trins),  1.  silva  -| — ina -\- -anas '^ 

742.  La  V.  Satgan  (Surava)  =  Teufelsthal. 

743.  Sazniana  (Guarda). 

744.  Punt-scharmem  (Zutz)  =  Zirbenholzbrücke ; 
cf.  736. 

745.  Schelmaun  l'ava  (Alven.)  =  Zwillingswasser? 
aus  (joiieUnnum  -f-  iW  aqua-,  cf.  541. 

746.  Schilaun  (Alven.);  cf.  r.  s(>/«7ö;r,  Schlund. 

747.  Schitgans  (0.  Vatz),  zu  T.schitga,  Bannwald,  Ur- 
wald —  aus  1.  cxsiidd. 

748.  Seh  Ilonas  (Fettan). 

749.  Sdaun  (Geier.)  =  Löffel. 

750.  Servaplauna  (Fettan)  =  „breiter  Wald;"  im 
Ital.   4  Seirnpiana;  cf.  223. 

751.  Spin  an  (Soazza),  zu  1.  sjmia,  Dorn. 

752.  Squitaun  (Fuldera),  zu  r.  S(ßind,  Oswald. 

753.  Stavonas  (A.  in  Plond  u.  Villa)  ^^  ^aestivanas, 
Sommerweiden,  kaum  zu  ahd.  stajjho,  Stufe;  cf.  Sehn.  p.  163. 

754.  Stuons  (Laax),  zu  r.  stiva,  Ofen,  od.  cf.  753. 

755.  II  Sumbrivaun  (St.  Maria)  =  schattiger  Ort,  aus 
1.  %-tibi())ibnva)iiis. 

756.  Surönes  (Schuls)  =  snpranns? 

757.  Susauna  (Scanfs);  cf.  730. 

758.  Plaz  Tamagn  (Vicos.),  zu  x.tmna,  Bergkuppe? 

759.  T  a  r  z  1  a  u  g  n  a  (Scharauns),  zu  Hertiolus,  dreimal  mäh- 
bar; cf.  125,  128,  u.  Sehn.  p.  56   Terxolaso. 

760.  Terzauo  (Roveredo),  vom  I.Gent.  N.  Tertius. 

761.  Crap  la  Tgiamona  (Salux)  =  Hüttenstein; 
cf.  626. 

762.  II s  Tgamous  (0.  Vatz);  cf.  627. 

763.  Tionas  (Fettan),  zu  r.  tea,  Alphütte;    cf.  385,  .388. 

764.  Tiragn   (Stürvis);  cf.  a-em.  fem,  Reihe  (nach  Pen). 

765.  T  r  i  d  n  0  n  a  (Fettan),  aus  ^'tridinana  zu  r.  trid,  hässlich  ? 
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766.  Triinscbana  (Guarda). 

767.  Bot  la  Tgamona  (Alven.)  =  Hüttenhügel;  cf. 
626,  761. 

768.  Tschentanes  (Somv.).  zur.  tschenta,  Gürtel,  Strei- 
feu ;  cf.  it.  chita,  Gürtel,  Bezirk,  u.  Du  Ca.  chida. 

769.  Tgesansiiect  (Bergün)  =  untere  Hausweide;  cf. 
631  u.  1.  suhtus. 

770.  Tgesan gross  (Bergün)  =  grosse  Hausweide; 
cf.  769. 

771.  Turrian  (Roten). 

772.  Valmasauna    (Samu.)  =  raUis  mediana  \    cf.  682. 

773.  V  a  1  p  i  t  a  u  n  a  (Celerina )  =  Hurenthal ;  manche 
Stelle  im  Gebirge,  deren  AVildheit  den  Touristen  entzückt, 
entlockt  dem  Bauersmann  mitunter  einen  halbunterdrückten 
Fluch,  weil  ihn  jeder  Platz  ärgert,  auf  dem  keine  Vegetation 
gedeiht;  auf  solche  Weise  ist  dieser  N.  und  zahlreiche  andere 
entstanden ;  darin  finden  wir  pitauna  etc.  gerade  so  oft  wie 
in  den  deutschen  N.  Hure,  Hölle,  Teufel ,  Krott  (=  Kröte), 
Hund,  Mätze  {=  Hündin)  etc. 

774.  Vanteumas  (Razen)  =  fontanas? 

IIb.  Varsanga  (Salux).  zu  ml.  versana,  Brachfeld,  — 
auch  prov.  —  von  vcrsare,  umpflügen;  cf.  Bück  XII.  Versam; 
vom  selben  Stamme  das  berühmte  Versailles. 

776.  Verdons  (Vrin)  =  "^riridnnos  zu  1.  vir(i)dis. 

111.  Pitz  Vilaun  (Scanfs)  =  elender  Spitz,  zu  riUanns ; 
cf.  773. 

778.  S  e  s  V  i  1  e  u  n  s  (Brigels)  =  saxum  -|-  riUanos  =  „Stein 
der  Gauner'^'.  — 

779.  Yuntauna  (Präz),  Vuntana  (Saßen  Th.) ;  cf. 
651,  774. 

780.  Walmaseuns  (Lufis)  =  Mittelthal;  cf.  682,  772 
oder  eher  =  Siechenthal  aus  vaUis  -\-  male  -sanos\  cf.  Back 
XII  Masans. 

781.  Walzar anna  (Sjjiss)  =  rallis  od.  aqualis  -\-  sera 
+  -ana\  cf.   740. 

782.  Wattaunes  (Spiss)  zu  r.  hott:  cf.  161,  258. 
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II.    B)  2.     1.  -Inus,  -enus  u.  -inus, 

/.  In  icesir.   Ajtpcll. 

§  Hl.  Das  l  des  erstgenannten  Suffixes  widerstrebte  der 
Diphthongierung,  der  sich  sonst  dieser  Vokal  im  Westr. 
unterzieht,  die  aber  hier  wegen  des  folgenden  n  nicht  ein- 
treten konnte.  Grösstenteils  bleibt  das  i  erhalten,  nur  von 
Realta  an  östlich  bis  zum  Albula  erscheint  c  od.  q  hiefür. 
Das  it  des  Suf.  ist  ähnlichem  Schicksale  ausgesetzt,  wie  jenes 
Tou  -fnius\  cf.    Gartn.  §  43,  44,  70,  200  vimun. 

§  82.  So  gestaltete  sich  also  1.  -Jims  zu  1)  in  im  U.B., 
Sedrun  bis  Trins,  U.E.,  M. ;  2)  hl  (Cleven ,  O.B.,  Ems); 
3)  in  in  Bonaduz  u.  O.E. ;  4)  cfi  in  Levgiein ;  5)  en'  von 
Realta  bis  Schweiuiugen  u.  in  Stalla;  z.  B.  aguin,  Steck- 
nadel, —  1.  '''acuinu;  »ruvel  bovin,  Rindvieh,  —  )iwbi/e 
bovlim;  brnncJ/  in,  Eilisur  branzin ,  starker  Nebel,  zur. 
brainta,  'Nehel-^-  -iclnus?  ]  br unzin,  Kuhglocke,  —  r.  brunxa, 
BroDze;  butschin ,  kl.  Fass,  —  %otticlnn\  cf.  it.  botticelln  • 
casnrin  ,  haushälterisch,  —  casa  -| — ariu  -| — mu\  curtin, 
currhin,  Baumgarten,  —  '^eo(h) ortlnu,  bezw.  cofhjorticlnu; 
rnsdri  II,  Vetter,  —  consobrlivt  -^  dascliin  ,  Nadel,  disdierin , 
Tannennadel,  —  r.  dascha  zu  1.  tnxus  '■f  cf.  bayr.  d.  daxen,  tir. 
das  etc,  =  Tannenzweige;  dschemblins ,  Zwilhnge,  — 
^(jemcUinos ;  du  Is c h i n ,  d u  t s c h i n ,  süsslich,  —  1.  '^'dok-inu ; 
forchin,  kl.  Heugabel,  —  1.  furcn-^  cf.  it.  forcma\  ladin, 
schnell,  —  1.  Irdiinr.  iiiafti</n,  kl.  Knabe,  —  r.  matt,  Knabe; 
E.  inuosfhiii,  Mücke, — r.  muoscJin,  \.  musca  \  E.  orinchin, 
Ohrenring,  —  1.  '■''aHriralinu  -^  cf.  it.  orecrJiino ;  penderlin , 
Alles  was  hängt,  zu  1.  pendula]  p  u  y  schiin ,  Ferkel,  — 
"^porcellinu]  surs.  scalin,  Glöckchen;  cf.  d.  Schelle;  sechin, 
schmächtig ,  —  siccus ;  su  Ipr  i  n ,  O.E.  s  a  rp  lin ,  Schwefel- 
hölzchen, —  sa/phurina  ]  sepin,  Weissdorn,  zu  1.  snepes,  it. 
siejie,  Zaun;   rerdin.  frisches  Gras,  —   riridis. 

§  HS.  Das  Femin.  -Ina  entwickelte  sich  ganz  analog  — 
cf.  Gartn.  —  §  69  zu  1)  ina  in  Sedrun,  Diss.  bis  Flims,  Zernetz. 
IT.  E. ;  2)  -iiai  in  Ems;  3)  in'a  in  Trins  u.  O.  E. ;  4)  eiia  in 
Bergün;  5)  en'a  von  Bonaduz  bis  Schweiningen,  Stalla;   z.  B. 
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1.  hriinx.inaa,  Kuhglocke,  zu  r.  hrnnxa  \ 

2.  capalina ,  Helm,  zu  r.  rapialla,  Hut; 

3.  caricina ,  Riedgras,  zu  1.  (■((rex\ 

4.  cJiütschina,  Kalk,  —  1.  rrc/.r; 

5.  (■)•')(  seh  in  n  a ,  Frühstück,  —  1.  mista,  n-iistxm^ 

6.  fad  hl  na,  Zweig,  —   1.  fiKßnen  od.  facßna,  zu  fa'ja,s-^  cf. 
^'ohn  p.  168  ff;  ÄoW.  Z.  f.    n.  Spr.  188^,  III,  565  u.   579; 

7.  fa  sc  hin  na,  Bündel,  —  fascina\ 

8.  frinna,  Mehl,  —  farina  \ 

9.  fvdschinna ,  Schmiede,  —  it.  fadua,  1.  offlchm^ 

10.  (jra  s  China  ,  Fett,  —  1.  (/irissiis; 

11.  lavinna,  Lawine,  — 1.  /^^/;<;?'/,  Erdfall,  zu  labi  {(1); 
cf.  Kört.  4604; 

12.  manzifi na ,  Zweig,  —  zu  1.  '^ nimutia rc \  cf.  §  92 
No.  2; 

13.  E.  magf-hdina,  Arznei,  —  mcdirina; 

14.  J/.  modinas ,  Nachtgeläute,  —  matatinas] 

15.  morhifin ,  mürbe,  ist  d, ; 

16.  nuschijjna ,  Zaunkönig;  cf.  it.  i/on/to,  zu  1.  nax; 

17.  SUIS,  per m  II  (jl ina,  Brunnelle,  — priniuiiiUna -^ 

18.  pal  ig  na,  kurze  Haare,  —  1.  jnJns; 

19.  randolina,  Schwalbe,  —  ''''Jiirinidiniita  ] 

20.  oberl.  ravaxina,  Herbstzeitlose,  —  1.  rapa\ 

21.  riiinna  —  1.  riiina\ 

22.  O.E.  s  litt  Ina,  Trockenheit,  —  1.  cxsiidiis ,  r.  scliit<i\ 

23.  talpinna ,  Maulwurf,  —  1.  taljünns,  -a] 

24.  tarmina,  Chor  in  der  Kirche,  —  r.  tci'ni ,  tiarni. 
Grenze  ? 

§  84.  Suf.  -1711/8  gehört  im  Rät.  zu  den  Lebenden ,  ge- 
stattet somit  zahlreiche  Neubildungen  aus  Subst.  u.  Adj., 
die  alle  deminutiven  Begriff  aufweisen ;  cf.  Garisch.  p.  XXIX. 

,<^'  8ö.  L.  -enas  u.  -tniis  fielen  schon  im  Vulg.  Latein  zu 
-emis  zusammen,  mit  Ausnahme  der  Fälle,  wo  1.  iims  an  ihre 
Stelle  trat;  cf.  darüber  Rothenb.  p.  80,  Kört.  Z.  f.  it.  Spr.  1882. 
III,  p.563,  565,  570,  579;  Rom.  XVIII,  156;  XIX,  468.  Für 
die  Mask.Form  lassen  sich  nur  wenige  Beispiele  —  cf.  Gartn.  §  200 
jiJeniis  —  im  Rät.  auffinden:  1.  oberl.  p  in  seh  ein ,  E.  piiLschain, 
Hühnchen,  —  1.  j)nllicenii\  et  Kört.  6452,  u.   Golm.  p.  56,  57; 
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2.  t  er  rein,  E.  terra  in,  Erdreicli,  —  1.  terremi  \ 

3.  Diss.  stellisehein,  Traufe;  hier  liegt  Ausganga- 
Wechsel  vor;  cf.  1,  stillicidiuni. 

4.  ji II schein ,  Frühstück  u.  Nachtmahlzeit.  —  1.  *post- 
renmni ;  cf.  Kört.  6296  ; 

Zahlreicher  sind  die  Feminina;  1.  -ena,-ma  —  cf.  Garin. 
^  41,  69,  §  200  cena  u.  M-L.  §  99  ~  hat  sich  erhalten  als 

'1.  -ena  in  Cleven  u.  U.B. ;  -ena  in  Ü.B.,  Ems.  Bergün ; 
-enya  in  Trius,  Realta,  Scanfs  od.  -enya  Nidwald. ; 

2.  -ijina  in  Dissent.,  Waltensb.  u.  Ilanz ; 

3.  -aina  od.  -i'iina  in  Sednin,  Flims,  Zernet/.  u.  U.E.  von 
Fettan  abwärts ; 

4.  -ain'a  in  Scharans,  Samaden ; 

5.  -an'a  in  Rothenbr. ,  Andeer,  Tiefenk. ,  Schweiningen, 
Stalla,  Süss: 

6.  -öina  in  Brigels; 

7.  -öin'a  in  Bonadiiz ; 

z.  B.  ad  1.  ba  le  n  a,  Walfisch  ; '/(/  2.  '/  v e  i  n  a  u.  v e i  n  a,  Haber  ; 
c a d e i  n a ,  Kette ;  dischei n a  ,  je  10,  —  1.  "^dcctna  ;  cf .  it.  deeina  • 
fneinn,  Esse,  —  1.  focus  -j-  inal \  gieina,  Gatter,  nach 
J/.-L.  von  1.  janiia ;  da  der  Tonvokal  nicht  stimmt,  möchte  ich 
an  eine  Einmischung  von  1.  sagena  aus  gr.  oayr]vr]  =  fr.  seine, 
ahd.  segmuj  denken  ;  cf.  Colin  p.  219  ff.,  u.  Kört.  IQTd ;  ist  ja 
doch  auch  d.  Gatter  u.  Gitter  vom  selben  Stamme  u.  auch 
Netz  u.  Gitter  sind  verwandte  Begriffe;  rast  ei  na.  Acker- 
rain, —  zu  restare,  bleiben,  oder  eher  zu  restis ,  Seil,  Schnur 
—  cf.  Kört.  6864  — ;  cf  restis  1  =  faseimlas  bei  Da  Ca. ; 
.V rhiattei n a ,  Geschlecht,  aus  dem  Deutschen ; ad  3.E.  a v a ina, 
vaina,  —  1.  avena\  E.  c  ad  aina]  O.E.  culmaina ,  Dacli- 
giebel  zu  r.  ndm\  E.  dunzaina,  tozz  ai n  a  ,  Dutzend,  — 
*dodecma  \  E.  rasaina,  Streichholz  zum  Messen,  zu  1.  rädere, 
rasum  ;  ad  4.  c  Ji  a  d  a  g  n  a ,  Kette  ; 

§  86.  Der  unbetonte  1.  Ausgang  sinas  -a  hat  in  vielen 
Fällen  den  Accent  bekommen ;  cf.  Rothenb.  p.  80,  u.  Kört.  Z.  f. 
neu  fr.  Spr.  III,  570 ;  wo  er  aber  unbetont  blieb ,  erscheint 
er  im  Rät.  als  sen  f.  j.na,  od.  -^-an  f.  sna  ]  z.  B.  oberl.  äsen, 
O.E.  e  s  a  n  —  1.  asinu  ;  cot  sehen,  O.E.  coat  sehen  —  1. 
cöccinu  \    oberl.    frnissen    —    1.    fraxinn\    oberl.    sar  üden, 
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spät,  — 1.  seröUmi,  spätwachsend  (G.);  cf.  it.  scrotiuo-^  almosna, 
Almosen,  —  *eUinosina\  asna  —  asina\  femna  —  feniina. 
§  87.      Rät.    -^en,    sna    ging   ferner   nocli  hervor  aus: 

1.  1.  j-iikis,  j.ida\  cf.  §  18; 

2.  1.  sinem ,  ^mem:  r.  anca  nie  n ,  m.  u.  aiicar)ia  f., 
Winkel,  —  1.  m -\- cardineni  \  ginven,  giiirna  — juvenem\ 
'pe'tten ,  pec h  ien  —  1.  pectinem  ;  ihüyi» .  Unordnung ,  — 
disordinem ; 

3.  1.  ^wms-  cf.  §  72; 

4.  1.  -iiivi ;  E.  p a r s epp en,  O.E.  per s epp e n  ,  Krippe, 
—  praesepinm  {G.)\  E.  servezzeu  ,  Dienst,  —  servitwm\ 

5.  1.  -uiim,  -d  :  j)er jtetten ,  -na.  —  1.  pei//cf/ius.a. 

6.  1.  -i/->is,  -n :  pierten,  Vorhof,  —  j}ortic)is\ 

7.  einer  durch  Metathese  bewirkten  Veränderung,  z.  ß. 
Heinx.  cor 671  —  cannnhuui,  Hanf; 

8.  aus  deutschen  Ausgängen:  U.E.  ginudeu.  O.E. 
g  lüden,  Gemach,  aus  d.   Oadeii. 

Anm.  R,  lindornn,  Schnecke,  —  d.  Lindivurni'^ 

9.  ünsichern  Ursprungs  ist  das  Suf.  ^eu,  -un  in  folgenden: 
rnleis  c  hc  )i ,    c  ii  /  (i  i  s  <■  li  e  n  ,  Vogelbeerbaum,  aus  "^cuUcius 

zu  1.  Culex,  Mücke?  rndeissen,  Scheibe  des  Spinnrades,  — 
rotüivs  zu  1.  roin?-  Diss.  säum  na,  Saumlast,  -weg,  —  1. 
srdma  it.  somn ;  surs.  susrJtna,  Holzschupfeu ;  cf.  it.  sosta, 
Ruhe,  zu  sostarc,  anhalten,  1.  substare. 

II.  In  bündn.  Flurn.'^) 

ß  8s.  783.  Affiaine  (Schmitten)  aus  1.  ad  -f-  fueinn. 
Esse. 

784.  Albigua  (Stampa)  zu  rdveus.  Trog? 

785.  Alb  in  (Andeer)  zu  1.  albus? 

786.  Alpin  (M.)  =  kl  Alpe. 

787.  AI  Vena  (Safienth.)  zu  l.  rdhus. 

788.  Ancärden  (Villa)  =  zu  a.,  Winkel,  eingehegtes 
Grundstück,  —  cf.  §  87  u.  afr.  angavde.  Vorsprung;    cf.  790. 

789.  Ansalignias   (Präz)   aus   in  -{-   r.   salina,   Platz, 


^)  O.N.  auf  -inus  von  Pers.N.  gebildet  bei  Buch  XII,  217  fF. 
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wo  man  den  Schafen  im  Gebirge  Salz  gibt;  cf.  Buch  XII,  p. 
217  fF.  Schlöiris]  kaum  zu  itil.  saht,  Haus,  od.  1.  silanus,  Röhr- 
brunnen. 

790.  L'Antgerna  (Salux)  =  Winkel;  cf.  788. 

791.  Arina  (Reniüs),  zu  r.  n\  Feld,  —  über  air  aus  1. 
are((  — . 

792.  Arvin s  (Campov.),  zu  r.  im-nt  aus  1.  Iirrha. 

793.  Aserina  (Vicos.),  zu  1.  aoer,  Ahorn. 

794.  Auatschellina  (Samn.)  vom  Volke  als  „Ahorn- 
wasser" aufgefasst  —  aqua  acerina  ? 

795.  Avinga  (Taufers  M.)  ==  1.  aqua  -\-  -ina. 

796.  Ela  c  er  V  ina  (Vicos.),  zur.  e/^/,  Flügel,  liand,  Zinne, 
u.  1.  cervinus  (Du  Ca.),  also  =  ,, Hirschzinne". 

797.  Encardens  (Somv.) ;  cf.  788. 

798.  Engiadina,  urk.  930  in  Valle  Ei/iatina,  967 
hptadine  (nach  Jfoo/')  d.  Engadin ;  der  Name  dieses  Thaies 
wurde  bis  jetzt  für  keltisch  od.  alträtisch  angesehen ;  ich 
halte  ihn  indes  für  romanisch.  Der  erste,  seit  dem  Mittel- 
alter bedeutende  Ort,  den  wir  von  der  lun-Quelle  stromab- 
wärts an  den  Ufern  dieses  Flusses  antreffen,  ist  Landeck  an 
der  Arlbergbahn,  das  übrigens  erst  in  neuerer  Zeit  nach  der 
nahen  Burg  so  genannt  wurde.  Früher  bestanden  hierfür  nur 
die  Namen  seiner  beiden  Hauptfraktionen,  nämlich  Perfuchs 
—  urk.  Fcrfasclics  aus  ''^jrratos  fascos ,  dunkle  Felder,  —  u. 
Angedair\  dieser  Name  scheint  mir  =  r.  '^aijncdair  aus  1. 
''^a(l)neetarivm .  Gut  oder  Ort  bei  einem  '^alneetum ,  Erlenge- 
büsch, Erlengehölz,  gelegen ;  ja  Landeck  selbst  kann  einst 
•''alneehün  geheissen  haben ,  und  was  war  in  beiden  Fällen 
dann  natürlicher,  als  das  ganze  Thal,  an  dessen  Ausgang  es 
liegt,  */Yy///s  alneefina,  jetzt  Enijiadina,  d.  h.  ,,Erlach.thal"'  zu 
taufen?  cf.  r.  af/ti,  ofjn,  Erle,  u.  iguiä,  Erlenwald,  —  1.  ahiee- 
ta/li  — . 

799.  L'Entgerna  (Alveneu);  cf.  788. 

800.  Ts ch am -del las- j  allin as  (Samn.)  =  ,,Hennen- 
feld"  aus  cavijjas  u.  yallina. 

801.  Janggabella  (Vals)  =  schönes  Gatter?  cf.  697. 

802.  L'Inschign  (Süss)  =  '"in  -\-  sijpvnn:  cf.  fr.  cn- 
s(i;/n(.  Zeichen. 

Müncliener  Beiträge  z.  roraanisclien  u.  engl.  Philologie.    VlII.  " 
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803.  Ivraina  (Laviu,  Zeruetz),  am  ehesten  aus  *'{an)ei- 
vrlua  —  zu  1.  juitipenis.  Wachholder,  -|-  -inn  — :  kaum  aus 
1.  vij)crhin  zu  ri/)era,  Viper;  cf.  übrigens  Ihm,  Viper  (i.  d. 
Judikarien). 

804.  Orden  (Stampa),  zu  r.  o.  aus  1.  ordo,  religiöse  Ge- 
nossenschaft :  in  Toskolano  (It.)  kenne  ich  ein  Grundstück 
,,lrf  Rflifjioiic''. 

805.  Uina  (Sins)  urk.  J.  1095  bei  Moor:  Volle  Lnilla, 
somit  zu  1.  vnJIis  -\-  illa  -|-  ovilin,  Schafställe. 

806.  Und  in  (Somv.). 

807.  Urmina  suet  (Bergün),  zu  1.  ulmiis.  Ulme.  fr.  onne, 
u.  r.  s'irt.  unten. 

808.  Balveins  (Präz),  zu  n,r(hivi,  Höhle;  cf.  Bwl-  XII: 
pnhiin. 

809.  Bar  öl  in  (Cami)ov.). 

810.  Pleun  B  urschiuas  (Somv.).  zu  r.y//^////. Boden,  u. 
r.  barsch /Hl.  Bürste,  Gestrüj^p ;  in  d.  Alpen  oft  der  N.  Borsf 
=  Stelle,  welche  mit  struppigem  Grase  bewachsen  ist. 

811.  Val  del  hatten  (Fettan). 

812.  V.  B  och  in  (Vicos.)  =  Thal  des  Bergsattels:  cf. 
it.  bocca  aus  1.  biiccn. 

813.  Bor  sin  (Soazza),  zu  r.  hirsin.  Heidelbeere,  zu  1. 
biirsn,  fr.  hoiirsc. 

814.  Crap  della  brunzina  (Lü  M.)  =  ..Stein  d. 
Alpenrosen''  r.  brnnxiiia,  eig.  Glocke,  bezeichnet  auch  Blumen, 
wie  die  Glockenbl..  Alpenrose  etc. 

815.  Bucins  (Schleius),  zu  it.  bocrn :  cf.  812? 

816.  Burschignas  (Stürvis).  Burschiua  (Vrin),  la 
Burschina  (Pitasch)  =  ., Gesträuch'' ;  cf.  810. 

817.  Bursins  ((Jierfs),  zur.  b/ir-^^in  =  mcciinxni  iilitp'no- 
snvi ;  cf.  813. 

818.  La  Busch  na  (Somv.)  =  die  Teucheln :  cf.  §  18,  87. 

819.  Cadino  (Rovered.),  zxil.  catimis,  Schüssel:  cf.  Srln>. 
p,  26. 

820.  Cadrin  (Soglio),  zu  q/mdro.  Block? 

821.  Caglina  (Andeer,  Somvix  etc.).  zu  r.  m<]lia.  Ge- 
sträuch ;  cf.  325  flf. 

822.  U  a  u  1  caglina  (Duvin)  =  ,,Staudenwald''- ;  cf.  82 1 . 
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823.  Chalcherin  (Celerina),  zu  ml.  rakaria,  Kalkofen; 
cf.  13. 

824.  Calinis  (Felsb.).  zu  r.  caglinas;  cf.  821,  od.  eher 
zu  r.  cal,  das  Herablassen ;  cf.  calare  2  (bei  Du  Ca.) ;  Felsberg, 
ein  durch  Felsstürze  sehr  gefährdetes  Dorf,  liegt  am  Fusse 
des  bekannten  Calanda  •  dieser  N.  scheint  mir  auch  zu  cnlnre 
zu  gehören  (fem.  d.  Ger.). 

825.  Calprin  (Stampa),  zu   r.  crap.   Stein,   —  cf.   mail. 
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clap,  ahd.  ckipho 1 — tihfs  -| — inus 

826.  Camadrein  (Vrin). 

827.  Cambursinn     (Vicos.)   =   Heidelbeerenfeld:    cf. 
813.  817. 

828.  Cham  ins  (Celerin.),  Camins  (Samn.),  zu  1.  cam- 
onimis  •  cf.   Sehn.  p.  30. 

829.  Plan    Canin  (Stampa)  =  Hundeboden;  cf.  1113. 

830.  Chanvaina  (Fettan),  zu  cnnnahis .    Hanf:   cf.  333. 

831.  Charden  (SilvapL);  cf.  788. 

832.  Carl  ine  (Brusio) ;  cf.  836. 

833.  Carna  (Felsb.).  Charnes  (Schieins);  cf.  788.  831. 

834.  Carna  sut  (Razen)  =  ,.unt.  Winkel-';  cf.  833. 

835.  Chamverin  (Silvapl.),    zu  "^rnnnaharium,  Hanffeld; 
cf.  1487. 

836.  Carolina  (Zernetz);  cf.  832. 

837.  Carschenna  (Silz),  zu  r.  craista  -j — i>m? 

838.  Carvenna  (Scharans),  zu  1.  corbus,  Rabe. 

839.  Cascegna  sura  (Bivio)  =  it.  cnsdna.  Käsekammer, 
u.  svrn.  oben:  in  Ital.  40   Casciun: 

840.  La  Caschligna  (Trins),  zu  1.  castelJum. 

841.  Chaschlins  (Süss),  zu  1.  cnstclhim;  cf.  840. 

842.  Cascina  (Stampa);  cf.  839. 

843.  Castalegns  (Tinzen),  zu  1.  casfeihtm  od.  costn. 

844.  Chats  China  (V.  Cava  M.),  zu  r.  fräsrh.  Kalk. 

845.  Chaunt-cotschen  (Celerina)  =^  „rotes  Eck." 

846.  Cavadens  (Levg.),  von  mmtmu,  zu  1.  rnrnre. 

847.  Pian  Cavalina  (Brusio)  =  „Pferdeebene". 

848.  C  a  V  e  g  n    (Flond)  =  Casn  =   Vivenf/his ;   cf.  Mnoth 
p.  34. 

849.  Cazlignas  (Trins).  zu  r.  caxxola.  Lichtkelle. 

6* 
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850.  Pro  cazogn(Surava),  zur.  »^■.:v^  d.  Gatze;  cf.  849. 

851.  Chigliua  (Lufis);  cf.  821. 

852.  Chiosso  de  IIa  Centena  (Lostallo) ;  cf.  bresc.  u. 
crem,  rioos-  ^),  spr.  tsös,  u.  ;///.  /victa ;  cf.   768. 

853.  Clurina  (Vrin),  zu  1.  cori/his ;  cf.  171. 

854.  II  Coatschen  (Filis.)  =  der  Rote;  cf.  845. 

855.  Collina  (Guarda),  zu  r.  coUinn,  Hügel. 

856.  Cresta  coloriua  (Villa)  =  ..Haselstaudenhügel"; 
cf.  853. 

857.  Corteug  da  vi  da  leva  (Bivio)  ==  ..Baumgarten 
jenseits  des  Wassers". 

858.  Cortins  (Taufers);  cf.  857  etc.,  u.  Du  Ca.:  ciirtinus 
=   bassr-i-onr. 

859.  Costaiuas  (Lü  .1/.),  zu  1.  ro.sta,  Seite.  Halde. 

860.  Kosclitetschua  (Pitasch)  zu  costa  —  cf.  859  — 
-\-  -irhius ;  über  dieses  rätselhafte  Suf.  cf.  ß/irk  XII,  Nachträge ; 
meiner  Ansicht  nach  ging  dieses  -idii/is  aus  -it/ns  hervor ; 
cf.  §  87/4. 

861.  Craistina  (Ardetz).  zu  r.  craisfa,  Hügel,  aus  1. 
cristd ;  cf.  856. 

862.  Crapstalaschain  (O.  Vatz)  =  ..Traufenstein"., 
zu  1.  stilUndium   —  cf.  85  — . 

863.  La  Grus  na  (Trins),  aus  ''^-rorros/fla?  cf.  fr.  creux; 
also  =  Höhle! 

864.  Cudin  (Vicos.)  =  schmales  Grundstück,  zu  1.  noida ; 
cf.  457. 

865.  Chüginas  (J/.).  zu  r.  Hi..  wilde  Pflaume :  das  Wort 
selbst  zu  rar-care  wegen  der  Polgen  für  den,  der  die  Früchte 
geniesst. 

866.  Cularoina  (0.  Vatz);  cf.  853.  856. 

867.  Culegua  (Degen.  Präz) ;  cf.  855. 

868.  Culeischna  (Vrin,  Laax),  zu  r.  cuJcisrhcn,  Vogel- 
beerbaum; cf.  §  87. 

869.  Cularigna  (Pills.);  cf.  853. 

870.  Cundinas  (Ruaun),  zu  1.  cumhitns.  Ellenbogen? 

871.  Quoins  {M),  zu  1.  cuneus,  Keil; 


')  =  Gehege,  von  1.  clusum. 
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872.  Cur  ein  da  Casti  (Präz)  =  Schlossgarten. 

873.  Igl  Er-Curdogn  (Siirava)  ii.  la  Val- Curdogn 
(kl) 

8 74.  C u r e i n  da v a u n  (Präz)  =  Vordere  Hut.  Weide ? 
zu  1.  Oliv  '1' 

875.  Curlinas  (Riein);  cf.  853. 

876.  Cursoins  (Alven.);  cf.   872  cnriinnos. 

877.  Curteng  (Bivio)  =  Baumgarten. 

878.  Gurten  gf  es  s  (Bivio)   =   gespaltener  B. ;  cf.  877. 

879.  C  u  r  t  g  i  g  n  ( Stürvis) ;  C  u  r  t  i  n  (Castas. ,  Vicos., 
Trins,  Schieins.  Cierfs  etc.);  Curtins  (Silvapl.,  Schuls.  Lü 
etc.);  Curtgigns  (Mons),  Curtings  (Remüs);  Curtoins 
(Brigels);  cf.  877. 

880.  Curtgin  Gioder  (Levg.)  =  c.  des  Theodor; 
cf.  877. 

881.  Curtgin  Risch  (Villa)  =  c.  des  R.;  cf.  877. 

882.  Curtgin  Wiezel  (Levg.)  =  c.  d.  W.;  cf.  229,  877. 

883.  Curtschin  (Andeer,  Präz.  O.  Vatz),  Curzings 
(Bergün) ;  cf.  876. 

884.  Curzins  da  d'or  (Filis.)  =■  äuss.  Baumgärten; 
cf  876. 

885.  V.  Curtschegn  (Razen) ;  cf.  876. 

886.  Ils  Dar d ins  (Somv.). 

887.  Davovaina  (Fettan)  =  hinter  d.  Ader:  cf.  nd. 
vmw,  Erzader,  Weg,  u.  Bück  XII:  vcnn. 

888.  Palois  Diaschen  (0.  Vatz)  =  Sümpfe  + 

889.  Divrein  (Vigens):  cf.  803. 

890.  Dorigna  (Soglio)  =  nd  oriffmem  i^tquae)? 

891.  Falen  (Salux),  Falens  (Somv.),  zu  d.  Falle  od.  r. 
fil  Grat. 

892.  Formarins  (Luhs) ;  cf.  578,  zu  1.  foramen -\- -nrius 
~\-  -inos  ? 

893.  Praz  Flur  in  (Zernetz)  =  Florinus-Felder. 

894.  Flutginas  (Riein),  zu  r.  fluUi,  Spreu. 

895.  Fraina  (Samn.),  zu  1.  rortir/inevi .  Schlucht;  cf.  it. 
fmwi,  nonsb.  fwna ;  cf.  Alton,  p.  41 :  FriHua  Plana. 

896.  Fraissen  (Laax)  =  fmxinus. 
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897.  Las     Fucinas     (Duvin)    =    Schmieden,    aus    1. 

OfficilKlü. 

898.  Pulistins  (Malix),  zu  1.  fiH.r,  Farn,  -j- -etnm -\- -inos  ? 

899.  Funtana    Sant   Flur  in    (Remüs)    =   Quelle    d. 
hl.  Florinus. 

900.  Fuschina  (Cierfs) ;  cf.  897. 

901.  K  Alp  da  Galignas   (Stürvis)    =  Hennenalpe; 
cf.  800. 

902.  Fora   della    Gialliua    (Cierfs)  =   Henneuloch; 
cf.  800. 

903.  Gardalina  (Roveredo),  zu  it.  (/larda,  Warte. 

904.  Giardin  da  Plantas  (Filis.)  =  Baumgarten. 

905.  Gardin  (Bivio),  zu  i//inrda\  cf.  903. 

906.  Gieina  (Ruschein)  =  Gatter. 

907.  Gemellino  (ßrusio),  zu  (jemeUiiiiis;  cf.  541.  1034. 

908.  Prau  Ghiglina  (Ruaun)  =  Hennenfeld;  cf.  901. 

909.  Ghiglina  (Ruauu) ;  cf.  908. 

910.  (irodin  (Pontresina),  zu  r.  (jod.  Wald. 

911.  Godin  charden  (Silvapl.) ;  cf.  831  u.  910. 

912.  Gorgin  (Soazza)  =  kl.  Schlucht;  in  Ital.  5  Gorgo ; 
cf.  1.  yurgeft;  Alton  p.  43  Oon/hi,  u.  SrJm.  p.  82,  108. 

913.  G  0 1 s  c h  e  r  m  0  i  n  (O.  Vatz)  =  ..Zirbelkiefernwald" ; 
cf.  736.  744. 

914.  Giovegna  (Soazza),  zu  \.  J"!j>'»i,  Bergjoch. 

915.  Gravulainas  (Zutz),  zu  (jrara ,  Kies;  cf.  Alton 
p.  43.  Grdvola;  cf.  673  u.   1556. 

916.  Gruppin  (Silvapl),  zu  r.  !jnij>j> ,  kl.  Hügel;  cf.  it. 
(/ropjHj,  (jriij>j)0,  u.  Du  <'<i.:  (/ru/i/i/is':'  ferner  Alton  i).  43:   Gnipa. 

917.  Guardines  (Ardetz);  cf.  903. 

918.  Prau  gumin  (Brigels)  =  Gemeindefeld? 

919.  Guregnias  (Stürvis),  /Aiml.  f/oni,  Kanal;  cf.  920, 
u.  Bnck  XII. 

920.  Gurlaina  (Schuls),  zu  ;/om  ;  cf.  919. 

921.  V.  Giustina  (Sins)  =  Thal  d.  Justiua. 

922.  Lamarofnas  (Levg.),  zur.  Jama,  feuchte  Stelle,  — 
cf.  Sfhn.  p.  89  —  u.  r.  rofna,  Erdsturz,  —  Verb.  Subst.  zu 
rnm(n\  vermuhren ;  cf.  217. 

923.  Larsin   (Sins)    —   cf.    411  —  zu    1.  crs/im ;   r.  ars 
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bezeichnet  einen  O.,  wo  man,  um  Acker-  od.  AViesenland  zu 
gewinnen,  einen  Wald  niederbrannte ;  cf.  d.  Brand,  ßränd/e  etc. 

924.  Larsina  (Lavin):  cf.  928. 

925.  Laschein  (Felsb.). 

926.  La  Lavadegna  (Tiefenk.)  =^  *l(iratin</,  zu  larare- 
also  ,,  Auswaschung'' ;  cf.   (rötz.  p.  88:  X.  Lavtina. 

927.  Lavadinas  (Villa,  Trins) ;  cf.  926. 

928.  Lavin  (U.  E.)  =  „Erdrutsch'-;  cf.  die  vielen  0. 
Lavino,  Lareno,  Larina,  Lavena  in  Ital. :  cf.  929. 

929.  Lavignas  (Celer.)  =  ,. Lawinen":  cf.  Ä/fon  p.  45: 
Lerinäj  Seh.  p.   138,   161,  u.   Rosa:  larina. 

980.  Lavoina  (Alven.):  cf.  929. 

931.  Liadines  (Bergün)  =  l.  '^lUjatinas,  zu  ligare,  binden, 
„einzäunen"':  cf.  altbayr.  „Peundt--,  eingezäunter  Platz,  Wiese, 
auch  von  binden. 

932.  Luvreua  (Brigels)    u.   Lureins  (Lulis) ;  cf.  803, 

933.  Piz  Lungin  (Bivio)  =  ..Langenspitz''. 

934.  Macali n  (Somv.),  zum  Pers.-N.  .Virhael? 

935.  Madenz  (Riein),  zu  r.  mcida,  1.  meta.  Heuhaufen. 

936.  M  a  n  d  i  n  (Schieins)  d.  M  on  d  i  u  zu  mandas.  Schwand ; 
cf.  275. 

937.  Marc  lins  (Tiefenk.),  zu  r.  marca,  Grenze  (d.). 

938.  Frust  la  Marlengia  (Somv.). 

939.  Marschlins  (Silvapl.),  zu  r.  marsch,  faul. 

940.  St.  Martegn  (Mons)  =  St.  Martinas. 

941.  Crapp-Martin   (Waltensb.)    =    „Martinsstein". 

942.  Maschalens  (Mons),  zu masHtalr.  Gerichtsbote  (aus 
tnarisralcas  f). 

943.  Crap-melan  (Andeer)  =  gelber  Stein. 

944.  Mol  in  (Soazza)  =  Mühle  —  1.  molinam. 

945.  Montalin  (Chur),  von  '^montellinam,  zu  mons. 

946.  Prada  Moschna  (Sins),  zu  r.  j>ra ,  Feld.  u.  r. 
moscJnia.  Steinhaufen. 

947.  Mot  piscen  (Soazza)  =  kl.  Hügel. 

948.  Mueins  (Waltensb.),  zu  1.  aiollis,  weich?  cf.  E, 
rnöja,  Brei. 

949.  M  u  g  1  i  n  (V.  Cava),  zu  niollis,  weich ;  cf.  r.  mö(jlir^ 
weich. 


950.  Domuglins  (M.)  =  hinter  31;  cf.  949. 

951.  Palü  Muglins  (Fiildera).  zur.  palii,  Sumpf,  -f-  vi.; 
cf.  949. 

952.  Mulain   (Alven.) ;  cf.  949.  * 

953.  Muldain  (0.  Vatz),  zu  r.  mN/fa.  Bauuwald? 

954.  PrauMulegu  (Razen).  Pro  daMulegu(Tiefenk.). 
Mühlenfeld,  zu  1.  nwliiivm,  ' 

955.  Mulegn  (Salux,  Mons  etc.)  =  Mühle;  cf.  954. 

956.  V.  Muleigna   (Scharans)    =    Thal   der  Mühle. 

957.  Davos  Muleng  (Bivio)  =  hinter  d.  Mühlen. 

958.  Muletg-la-Greina   (Somv.)    zu   r.  iniiletij.   Alp- 
hütteuplatz  —  aus  ''mobi/ifi/is  ?  —  u.  r.  1.  rrena,  Kerbe,  Einschnitt. 

959.  Mulign  (Trins).  Muliu  (Andeer)  etc.:  cf.  954. 

960.  V.  Mulignas  (Celer.)  =  Mühlenth. :  cf.  956. 

961.  Dre  Mulin  (Vicos.)  =  hinter  d.  Mühle. 

962.  Frust-mulin  (Sumv.)  =  Mühlenstück. 

963.  Mulin  veder  (Laax)  =  alte  Mühle. 

964.  Mulina  (Yrin)  etc.;  cf.  956. 

965.  Mulinars  (Somv.)  =  ,, abgebraunte  Mühle''. 

966.  Mulinas  (Ruschein),  Mulines  (Süss);  cf.  956. 

967.  Mulin  s  (Samn.,  Laax,  Vrin) ;  cf.  966.  954. 

968.  Davos  Mulogns  (Surava) ;  cf.  957. 

969.  Plam  de  Muloin   (0.  Yatz)   =  ,, Mühlenboden". 

970.  Munscanegn   (Tinzen)    aus    moidcni  -[-  seaniniwi, 
Bank,  it.  scnmio  -\-  -iniim'r'  cf.   Srim.  p.  145:   Smio. 

971.  Muutegn  (Trins,  Vicos.)  ans'''''))wntiint))i,  zu.  moi/fo». 

972.  Munt  ein  (Riein),  zu  971. 

973.  Murglins  (Pitasch) ;  cf.  r.  miny/liiii/n.    Murmeltier. 

974.  V.  Muschna  (Präz),  Muschnas.  (V.  Cava,  Som- 
vix);  cf.  946. 

975.  Plann  Mu  sehn  ins   (Lü  M.)  =   „Ebene   der  kl. 
Steinhaufen". 

976.  Mustreins  (Somv.).    zu   r.  vuister  =  iitoiiaderini». 

977.  Mutoins  (Brigels),  zu  r.  muott,  Bühel. 

978.  Muttpitschen  (Samn.)  =  kl.  Bühel;  cf.  977. 

979.  Narinas  (Yrin).  zu  1.  areu'f 

980.  Nischarinas    (Walteusb.),    zu   r.    nusrlier,   Nuss- 
baum,  od.  zu  asrher,  Ahorn. 
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981.  Kolino  (Rover.),  y,u  ml.  natihi)».  Schiffsgeld.  Fähre; 
cf.  Biicl,-  XH:  navis,  od.  zu  1.  norale,  Neubruch. 

982.  N  o  V  e  i  n  s  (Roten),  zu  nonis  Y 

983.  Novena  (Lostal  1  o) ;  cf.  982. 

984.  Nullein  (Präz);  cf.   981. 

985.  Numbrain  (Fettan),   zu  1.  in  -\-  innbm,  Schatten, 

-|-    -lllllUI. 

986.  Nur  den  neben  Urden  (Salux),  zu  1.  onlo\  cf.  804. 

987.  Nuschlaingias  (Lavin),  zu  1.  luicella,  Haselnuss. 

988.  Nustein  (Waltensb.),  aus  1.  """noretinum,  zu.  noretm» ■ 
od.  zu  E.  osf.  Lager. 

989.  Padrina  (Felsb.).  zu  1.  petra,  Fels. 

990.  Paganini  (Brusio),  von  einem  Fam.-N. ;  dieser  von 
1.  pagniuis ;  cf.   d.  N.   ,.Hrid'\ 

991.  Palavrein  neben  Paravrein  (Schieins),  zu  r. 
pola  u.  i)ara,  Kelle,  u.  rkra,  Viper?  cf.  255,  803. 

992.  Paradina  (Brusio),  zu  it.  parata,  Schutzwehr:  cf. 
Älto)i  p.  51  Pfireda;  bei  Bvnslo  auch  ein  Parndn. 

993.  Parsetens  (Tinzen),  zu  ■"prräiccUinn,  kl.  Feld.  od. 
zu  r.  ''praiscij  cf.  308. 

994.  Pastiu  (Zernetz),  zu  1.  j>astimi.  Weide. 

995.  Patnein  (Vrin),  zu  it.  pednnn,  Saum  eines  Berges 
oder  Fuss  desselben:  cf.  65. 

996.  La  Blais  dil  ])at sehen  (0.  Vatz)  ^  Bleiss  der 
kleinen  Tanne;  cf.  AUon  p.  51:  Pccenin. 

997.  Patain  (Schuls),  zu  l.  jiedem  ,  Fuss,  od.  zu.  patta. 
Tatze?  Im  Ötzthale  versteht  man  unter  Tatzen:  1.  Füsse 
von  Tieren;  2.  kl.,  mit  Gras  bewachsene  Stellen  in  Fels- 
wänden. 

997  a.  Paziu  (V.  Cava)  =  ,,kl.  Fleck''  zu  1.  petimv ; 
cf.  70. 

998.  Pergamina  (Schmitten),  zu  it.  pergamo,  Kanzel? 

999.  Philistina  (Andeer),  zu  1. /</?>ri/'m  von/?/w-.  Farn? 

1000.  Pigeinas  (Lufis),  zu  1.  pedem  -\-  -inas,  od.  pedein  -\- 
jnuiins  =  unter  den  Gattern? 

1001.  Pintga  Zundroina  (O.  Vatz),  zur.  pintfi,  klein, 
u.  r.  zuadra,  Zwergkiefer,  pimis  pumilio;  cf.   1098. 

1002.  Plärins  (Malix),  zu  pa^a?  cf.  991. 
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1003.  Platalen  (Bondo)  =  ■'/»htcl/iim»!,  kl.  Platte. 

1004.  Platign  (Guarda),  zu  p/atfa,  Platte;  cf.  80. 

1005.  Platengia  (Yrin);  cf.  1004. 

1006.  Plaunpuzzins  (M.)  =  ..Ebene  d.  kl.  Pfützen" 
zu  1.  jj/anini/  u.  juiteus. 

1007.  Tgiantplu  eischen  —  cf.  87/4  —  (Salux)  = 
„Pfarreck^'  zu  r.  ffjiant  —  aus  '■r-iud  — ■''  u.  '"pkhtcinus,  od.  />/e- 
b-divs  —  cf.  Blick  XII,  Nachtr..  u.  hier  No.  860,  1112. 

1008.  Podan  (V.  Cava)  von  d.  „Boden- =  Ebene,  wo- 
her auch   ,.Bodei/sre-\ 

1009.  Pontresina.  urk.  1139  <id  Poatem  Sarisiiiam 
(Moor  /.),  wurde  früher  als  ,.  Sarazenenbrücke "  gedeutet; 
Seht/.  145  leitet  es  von  silex  ab ;  ich  halte  es  für  Schleusen- 
brücke ;  cf.  it.  snrmsimsca.  Schleuse,  zu  1.  senirc,  einengen ;  cf.  740. 

1010.  Pradamuglin  (Guarda)  =  ..Mühlfeld"'. 

1011.  Pradolini  (Brusio)  =  /irati/lini,  kl.  Felder, 

1012.  Pratglins  (Cierfs)  u.  Pradglin  (V.  Cava); 
cf.  1011. 

1012a.  Pratguin  (Schieins)  ^^/^/v////;;*»  Ixjriiui)».  Ochaen- 
feld? 

1013.  Pratsch  appina  (Thusis),  zu  r.  /»-'i/i,  Feld,  u. 
r.  tsfJ/ejtp,  Stamm,  —  1.  d/j/j/is. 

1014.  Praubrin  (Vigens)  =  braune  Wiese ;  cf.  Sehn. 
p.  27,  798. 

1015.  Predosino  (Brusio)  u.  Predosascio  (Brusio) 
=  kl.,  bezw.  gr.  Steinnrh  zu  lomb.  preda,  Stein,  -j-  1.  -onus, 
-j-  1.  -in/IS  {-aceiis)\  in  Ital.  viele  Pedrosa,  Perosa :  in  Frankr. 
ebenso  viele  Peronse;  cf.  Perousa- (lasse  in  München  u.  d.  O. 
wie  Steint  ich. 

1016.  Promolins  (Samaden) ;  cf.  954. 

1017.  Purcheigna  (Präz),  zu  1.  jion-iis. 

1018.  Puzzin  (St.  Maria  M.)  =  kl.  Pfütze,  zu  1.  pufenm. 

1019.  Rad  ein  (Flons  u.  Lufis),  zu  it.  rnta.  Steigung? 

1020.  Radondin  (Guarda),  zu  \.  roUmdus ,  rund;  cf. 
Sehn.  p.   122,   130. 

1021.  Ramoschin  (Fuldera),  zum  0.  Rniuiosch,  Remüs? 

1022.  Ra  van  eins  (Laax),  zu  r.  rüren,  Rain. 

1023.  Reclein  (Levg.),  zu  ////.  reijnhi ;  cf.  723. 
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1024.  II  Ria  van  (Surava)  =  Rain;  cf.  1022. 

1025.  Rieven  (Brigels);  cf.  1024. 

1026.  Igls  Rivens  (Tiefenk.) ;  cf.  1024. 

1027.  Roffla  (Thusis)  ^.Erdrutsch- ;  cf.  217,  922. 

1028.  Roffna  (Riein) ;  cf.  1027. 

1029.  Larofna  (Süss),  Rofna  (O.  Vatz,  Andeer,  Vrin), 
Rona  urk.  Roffna  (Tinzen) ;  cf.  1027. 

1030.  Roscellina  (Brusio),  zu  it.  rnscello,  Bach. 

1031.  La  Rosna  (Tiefenk.)  =  „Loch,  Aushöhlung";  cf. 
it.  rosa,  Auswaschung,  zu  1.  rodere. 

1032.  Las    Rosnas-digl-Ors    (O.-Yatz)   =   Bären- 
löcher; cf.  1031. 

1033.  Rouvna  (Fettan) ;  cf.  1027  ff. 

1034.  Roven  (Schieins)  =  „Rain";  cf.  1024,  1025. 

1035.  RÖvengrand  (Celer.)  =  gr.  Rain;  cf.  1034. 

1036.  Rovens  (St.  Martin)  =  Raine? 

1037.  Punt  da  rovigna  (Filis.)  =  „Brücke  beim  Erd- 
rutsch" ;  cf.  r.  rochpin,  von  1.  ntina. 

1038.  Suot-Rovinas  (Scanfs)  =  siihtus  ruiiias. 

1039.  Rubegna  (Vicos.) ;  cf.  1037. 

1040.  Rüfena   (Churwald.),    uf  der  Rufe  na   (Vals); 
cf.  1027. 

1041.  Ruignas  (Salux) ;  cf.  1037. 

1042.  Sumruina  (Vrin)  =  „ganz  oben  beim  Erdsturze'"; 
cf.  1037. 

1043.  Sutruina    (Vigens),    Suot    Ruinas    (Fettan); 
cf.  1038. 

1044.  Ruinas  (Ruaun,  Somv.);  cf.  1041. 

1045.  Runcalinas  (Laax),   zu  ml.  rnru-Ks  -j-   -ell{iis  + 
-inas. 

1046.  Las  Ruosnas  (Ruaun);  cf.  1031. 

1047.  Rusena    (Remüs);    cf.    it.     rosa,    Auswaschung 
u.  1031. 

1048.  Rusna  de  bos  (Somv.)  =  „Ochsenloch'';  cf.  1031 
u.  1046. 

1049.  Rusna  (Duvin,  Präz  etc.);  cf.  1031. 

1050.  Russe  in  (Somv.,  Villa). 

1051.  Russla  (Malix),  Russna  (Präz);  cf.  1031. 
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1052.  Ruvegna  (Tinzen) ;  cf.  1037. 

1053.  Ruvignu  (Filis.);  cf.  1037. 

1054.  S  0  m  E,  u  V  i  n  a  (Soglio) ;  cf.  1042. 

1055.  Ruviuna  (Samn.) ;  cf.  1037. 

1056.  Sadinas  (Fettanj;  cf.  crem,  zr/tt.  bresc.  herg.  satt, 
Kröte? 

1057.  Sagliains  (Süss)  zu  r.  sn<jHa.  Graben. 

1058.  Saglinas  (O.  Vatz);  cf.  1057. 

1059.  Sainas  (Fettan) ;  cf.  1058. 

1060.  Salagiua  (Stampa),  zu  1.  snlix,  Weide, 

1061.  Salantina  (Samn.), 

]06l>,  God    de    Salaschins   (Salux)    =    .,Wald   der 
Weiden'';  cf.  1060. 

1063.  P  längs  de  Salaschins  (Salux) ;  cf,  1062, 

1064.  Salecina  (Bondo);  cf.  1060. 

1065.  Salens  (Euschein). 

1066.  V.  digl  Salign  (Filis.),  zu  sal,  Salz? 

1067.  Mott  Salin  (Stampa). 

1068.  Sali  na  (Soglio).    zu  r.  snliitn.    Ort,   wo  man  Salz 
fürs  Vieli  streut;  kaum  zu  sala.  Haus;  cf.  789. 

1069.  Sali  na    (Brusio,   Fuldera   etc.);  Moor   nennt   ein 
curliiii  de  Sniiua   1161. 

1070.  Saliscliina    (Vrin) .    Salischinas  (Somv.);  cf. 
1060, 

1071.  Samarovan  (Stampa)  =  .,ganz  oben  am  Rain"; 
cf.  1024. 

1072.  San  drin  (Lostallo),  aus  '"^(Ale^.randmvim. 

1073.  Saninau.  Signina  (Riein),  zu   \.  s'ujnmn.   Zei- 
chen; cf.  114,  115. 

1074.  Zardin  (Stampa  u.  Lü  M.).  ^=  Garten. 

1075.  Sareins  (Ruaun),  zu  v.'^^sera,  Peundt;   cf.  jrratiim 
serenum  —  bei  Aloor  J.  1231   —  zu  1.  serarc;  cf,  740. 

1076.  Sassigna  (Guarda),  zu  l,  saxinii. 

1077.  Scaplina  (Brigels),   zu  '^'schjmirt .   Spalte;   cf.  it, 
sehiappare,  Holz  zerkleinern, 

1078.  Schambrigna    (Filis.).    zu   r.  scheimher,    ZvcheX- 
kiefer,  7>m?<s  cenihrn ;  cf.   736.  744,  913. 
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1079.  Schansinuas  (Laax)  =  '^rmiiirinas?  cf.  311, 
476,  697. 

1080.  Scharm oiu  (0.  Vatz),  /ai  r.  sfhcimher ,  Zirbel- 
kiefer; cf.  1078. 

1081.  Seh avazin  (Campov.)  =  „kl,  Aushöhhmg",  /ai  1. 
exfxi'ttre. 

1082.  Schembriua  (O.  Skarlth.);  cf.  1078,  1080. 

1083.  Ana  Scherina  (Sarnn.),  zu  r.  <(srlter,  Ahorn. 

1084.  V.  Schmuglinas  (Fettan)  =  „Zwieselth." ;  cf. 
541,  907. 

1085.  Lag  serein  (Somv.)  =  Jnciis  screnus. 

1086.  Ziglinas  (Villa);   cf.  1057,  1058. 

1087.  Zig  n  eins  (Duvein),  /u  si;jinim ;  cf.  1073, 

1088.  Fönte una-sut-Siltginas  (Sorav,),  zu  1.  sa/f/i.s ? 

1089.  Zoc-Sarottna  (Vicos.) ,  zu  r.  xof,  Heuhaufen, 
u,  .s'.,  Spätwiese,  zu  r.  sarudcn,  spät,  =  1.  scrotinKs. 

1090.  Somrieven  (Duvin);  cf.  1071. 

1091.  Zoppaneina  (Sins)  urk,  bei  3Ioor  J,  1161  als 
Siippanina  zu  r.  xop,  Flachsröste;  cf.  184. 

1092.  Spadoleu  (Soglio),  zu  spatnla,  Schulter;  cf.  231. 

1093.  Stablinas  (V.  Cava),  von  1.  stahnhim;  cf.  233. 

1094.  Stavlegna  (ßazen);  cf.  1093. 

1095.  Straflins  (Taufers)  =  „kl,  Streifen'';  cf,  591. 

1096.  Stramaina  (Fettan),  zu  r.  stnnu,  Stroh, 

1097.  Sulains  (Fettan),  zw  sonln,  Sockel,  odi.  sal,  Salz? 
1097a,  Sumrieven  (Somv.);  cf,  1090. 

1098.  II  Bortg  Zundroina  (O,  Vatz.),  zu  r.  horUj, 
Gabelung  zweier  Bäche  od,  Thäler  —  aus  1,  *bifi(re>is  — ,  u,  r, 
znndni;  cf.  1001, 

1099.  Surmin  (Filis.) 

1099a.  Surmulins  (Flond)  =-  über  d.  Mühlen;  cf,  944. 

1100.  Surscheins  (Waltensb.),  zu  1,  sorex,  Maus, 

1101.  Sutrieven  (Flond)  =  Unter  dem  Raiu, 

1102.  Talignes  (Scharans),   zu  r.  talif/ua .  Nebenschopf, 

1103.  Tantermulins  (Lavin)  =  zwischen  den  Mühlen; 
cf.  944. 

1104.  V.  Tareguia  (Brigels)  =  „aperes-  d.  h.  „schnee- 
freies Thal.*' 
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1105.  Tasslaina  (Sins). 

1106.  Tegieins  (Walteusb.),  zu  r.  tefjin.  Alphütte  od.  r. 
tegia,  Kienholz. 

1107.  Teinas  (Riein).  zu  1.  tvia.  Butte. 

1108.  Teinas  (Levg.);  cf.  1107. 

1109.  Termel    (Cierfs)    aus  1.   termimis.  r.  term .    tiarm: 
aber  in  Ital.  viele   Termine  u.   Teruüiii. 

1110.  Döss    del    Termel    (M.)    =    Grenzsteinrücken 
cf.  1109. 

1111.  Tersch in as  (Ruschein),  zu  1.  trirhea ;  d.  123.124. 

1112.  Tganplueischen  (Mons);  cf.  1007. 

1113.  Cresta-Tganogna    (Surava)   =    crista    canina- 
cf.  829. 

1114.  Tgavragnas  (Salux).  zu  1.  capra. 

1115.  Trubuchen  (Soglio).  zu  it.  fmbor-co.   Sturz,  Fall; 
cf.  it.   0.   Trohurhello. 

1116.  Traversina   (Sins).    zu  r,  irnrcrsa .   Wuhr.    aus 
1.  transrersn. 

1117.  Plan  digls  Tra versoigns  (Filisur)  =  ..Ebene 
der  kl.  Wuhren";  cf.  1116. 

1118.  Travschines  (Zernetz) ;  cf.  1116. 

1119.  Treipegn  (Levg.)    =    ,,kl.    Steig''    zu  1.  triv'nnn 
(cf.  117) -|-j"'^//'^  klein. 

1120.  Truein  (Vrin)  =  kl.   Steig;  cf.  117. 

1121.  Tscharleins  (Pitasch). 

1122.  Tscharteina  (Thusis)  =  "V/eserZ/wr,  öde  Gegend? 
cf.    0.  Di^sentis  aus  Descrfiiifim. 

1123.  Tschaschines  (Süss),  zu  cascina ,  Käsekammer; 
cf.  839. 

1124.  Tscheneliuas  (Somv.),  zu  rinc/uluni;  cf.  166.  od. 
canalis  ? 

1125.  Grep    tschietschen  (Somv.)   =  .,roter  Stein"; 
cf.  845. 

1126.  Tschigenna  (Saran.)  wird  mit  ..böser  Steig'*  er- 
klärt; doch  inwiefern? 

1127.  Tschupina  (Lufis,  Brigels.  Somv.,  Flond) ;  cf.  r. 
tschup,  Büschel,  Schopf,  u.  r.  tscJuijü.  Kranz. 

1128.  Fora  Furnigna  (Guarda)  =  Ofenloch? 
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1129.  Tuschinas  (M.).  v.w  iousiim':'  cf.  Tosins,  bei  AUon, 
p.  66. 

1 130.  T  u  seh  6  i  na  (Alveu.),  las  Titsehoinas (Ahen.) ;  cf.ll29. 

1131.  San  V alantin  (Sins)  =  Saiirfus   ValenUnns. 

1132.  Valena  (ßondo),  zu  mllis,  Thal. 

1133.  Vallaina  (Samu.);  cf.  1132  bei  Moor  J.  1156  eine 
„terram  de   Valaincf  j  cf.  1132. 

1134.  Vallaina  (Remüs);  cf.  1133. 

1135.  Sant  Vallantin  (Schuls);  cf.  1131. 

1136.  Varoins  (Brigels) ;  cf.  895;  zu  1.   roratjinem  =  it: 
frana.  Schlucht,  Erdrutsch,  od.  zu  1.  riria.  Ring. 

1137.  Vaschlains  (Tinzeu). 

1138.  Vasprigua  (Filis.),  zu  r.  mspva.  Wespe. 

1139.  Yerclaina  (Sins),  zu  1.  viriiula,  Rute,  —  cf.  §  15 
—  od.  zu  1.  rcrrnculn.  kl.  Hügel. 

1140.  Yereina    (Safien    Th.).    zu   1.   voräginem    —    cf. 
1136  — :  cf.  die  d.  „Vereins  A.en". 

1141.  L'  Acla    Vreina   (Ruschein)  =  Maiensäss  über 
der  Schlucht? 

1 142.  W  a  1 1  r  a  ni  e  n  g  a  (Taufers),  zu  aqualarium  -\-  -amen 
+  -imt;  cf.  589. 

1143.  Wal  sins  (Ruaun). 

1144.  Walvaraiua    (O.  Vatz)  =  „Schluchtbach"  aus 
aqualis  -|-  rornr/ineni  \   cf.    1140.    1141. 


II.    B)  3.     1.  -tüdinem.  -ägineni,  -üginem.  -iginem, 

/.   Li   icctitr.  Appell. 

.^  <S.'K  Das  Suf.  -ftido  scheint  sich  im  Vidgärl.  keiner 
grossen  Beliebtheit  erfreut  zu  haben;  sonst  wäre  nicht  so 
häufig  -itia.  -vginem  etc.  an  seine  Stelle  getreten.  In  Wörtern 
wie  fonsvetudo  -in/s  weist  es  nach  Diez.  Et.  IVb..  1,  142,  den 
Einfluss  von  1.  -itmen ,  -inis  auf;  welche  Mittelglieder  jedoch 
zwischen  1.  -tudinem  u.  fr.  -tnme,  sp.  -dumhre  bestanden  haben, 
das  bleibt  noch  eine  offene  Frage;  Cormi  in  Rom.  VII.  365 
nimmt  die  Reihe  -tudinem.  *-tiinine,  '^-himine  an,  Havel  in  ]\orn. 
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VII.  593  dagegen  -tndinc,  -tnhiae,  -i/ibne,  -titmue  •  Canello,  Anh. 
Glott.  III.  367,  Anm.  2.  schliesst  sich  an  Corm/  an;  Asro/i  — 
ArcJi.  Glott.  III.  368  Anm.*  —  entscheidet  sich  für  die  Reihe 
-rtdinc,  -üdne,  -vnne,  -vme\  Gröber  in  Arch.  f.  Ltd.  Lex.  L  553 
nimmt  zwei  Grrundformen  an  ^cos'tiimen  u.  "^cos'tiimina  •  Kört.  — 
W.  2126  —  erklärt  sich  für  A>iroH  u.  Gröber.  Für  Suf.- 
Vermischung  war  übrigens  auch  Rothenhcrfj  —  cf.  p.  85  — 
aufgetreten  (cf.  dazu  WiJlpubern  in  Kört.  Z.  f.  n.  Sjir.  III.  1882, 
p.  571)  — .  Nach  ('ohn,  264  ff.  —  hätte  man  statt  der 
als  Härte  empfundenen  Lautfolge  -titdiiiPin  die  gewohnte  leich- 
tere -tii<iiiicni  gewählt,  in  anderen  Fällen  daneben  auch  tuminein  ; 
Schwan  —  Kört.  Z.  1891,  XIII.  p.  202  —  bemerkt  da- 
gegen, es  könne  sich  hier  weniger  um  ein  Versprechen  als  um 
eine  Anbildung  der  Substantiva  auf  udo  -inls  an  jene  auf 
mnr)i  -imnnis  handeln. 

Das  Rät.  hat.  zum  Teil  wenigstens,  jede  fremde  Ein- 
mischung abgewehrt :  z.  B.  in  oberl.  -deina ;  cf.  Gartn.  §  78  — 
u.  surmeirisch  -didnn  —  cf.  M.-L.  ^  535  — :  martscJirtdetna, 
Fäulnis,  —  r.  nxnisch  aus  iiKirckbis;  E.  -tihma,  surselv.  -tenna, 
-dcnnn  —  cf.  M.-L.  535  —  zeigt  den  Einfluss  von  1.  -iijiirteni  u. 
-iina-  r.  -tümvt  etc.  tritt  auch  an  Stelle  von  1.  -tiitem  z.  B. 
jurentünna  —  jvrentiitrm.  Das  Suf.  erscheint  ferner  als 
-difjna  od.  -defjnn  im  Oberl.  —  hier  durch  -ina  u.  -tu in  Ijeeiu- 
flusst;  z.  B.  (jrarndifinn,  Schwere,  —  '"'(ir(tritndinem  • 
.seil  i  ra  di(jna  j  -e(jno  —  zu  r.  srhir ,  1.  obsciirns-  mnrsclia- 
de>/)i'i  (s.  0.)  —  zu  DKircidiis- 

Anm.  1.  Auch  dieses  Suf.  tritt  an  Stelle  von  -tutem  auf: 
i/iti n interna  ■ 

Anm.  2.  Selbst  an  Verben  fügt  sich  im  Rät.  dieses  Suf.: 
K  ffl n  digna ,  Geschwulst,  —  1.  inflare; 

Im  E.  bemerken  wir  endlich  noch  die  Form  -di'nit,  welche 
gerade  so  wie  fr.  -ume  zu  erklären  ist;  z.  B.  scliinrdüm ,  zu 
scJiiür.  1.  olisf-urus ;  rildüm ,  Altersschwäche,  zu  r.  reyl.  alt. 

i^  !K).  L.  -aginem  gibt  r.  ngien  ,  O.E.  -egen ,  bisweilen  auch 
-'igiia;  z.  B.  jilaut'igicii,  O.E.  ptnntr ge  n  ,  Wegerich,  —  1. 
/ilantrigineni ;  E.  lautagien,  Linse,  —  \.  '^leiitnginou  statt  tcn- 
tigiiicni  {G.)]  immagna  —  1.  iinaghiem:  tu sl a gna ,  Huf- 
lattich, —  tNssilagiiiem. 
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§  91.  L.  -ugincm  =  r.  -ina  •  1,  -iiiincni  =  r.  -m;  z.  B. 
rnina,  ^ost,  —  fem'iginem  ]  fnlin,  Russ,  — fuligiiiem  ;  salUi, 
Weizen,  —  siliginem, 

IL    In  hfnid)/.  Fl  um. 
§  H2.  Hierher  gehörige  Flurnamen  fanden  sich  nicht. 


II.    B)  4.     1.  -ö,  -onis,  in. 

/.  In  IV  e  s  t  r.  A  pp  e  1 1. 

§  93.  Dieses  Suf.  erfreut  sich  im  Bat.  bis  jetzt  noch 
der  Fähigkeit,  neue  Ableitungen  mit  augmentativem  Sinne 
zu  bilden  —  cf.  Carisch  IX  — .  Der  Form  nach  weist  es 
im  Rät. .  gar  keine  oder  nur  wenig  von  einander  abweichende 
Varianten  auf;  diese  sind  —  cf.  (lartn.  §  47  —  1.  -im  in 
Sedruu,  Diss.,  Trins,  Zernetz,  U.E. ;  2.  -inl  in  Ems,  Realta, 
Andeer  bis  Stalla,  Fettan;  3.  -um  im  O.E.;  —  4.  efnt  in 
Bonaduz,  Rothenbrunn;  cf.  M-L.  §  137;  5.  -evn  in  Scharans. 

Anm.  Die  Formen  4  u.  5  haben  sich  über  6un  entwickelt ; 
cf.  Gnrtn.  §  200 :  hora,  criix,  coda. 

Beispiele :  h a r r  n  n  ,  E.  ba  fr  //  u  ,  Fensteröffnung ,  — 
ahd.  balko -j  cf.  Kört.  1012;  harg/iN,  Heuschopf,  r.  bmr/n ; 
bar  sc  hu  /t ,  braschun,  Bürste;  cf.  fr.  brosse.  u.  Kört.  1374, 
1428;  bcffiin,  Spötter,  —  r.  befflv;  cf.  Kört.  990; 
bnttatschiin,  Schmerbauch,  zu  r.  t)iitt ,  Fass,  it.  botte  -}- 
-acev  -\-  -one;  JL  cha  maänn,  Ecke,  zu  rhnmn,  Rast,  —  ml. 
calma,  caitma ;    U.E.  cliiandu n ,    O.E.  cundun,    Ellenbogen, 

—  ^mbitonem ;  cJiardini,  Distel,  —  '^y-ard(j/)one)i/  ■  cf.  Kört. 
1659;  cliastrvn,  Widder,  sp.  castron;  cf.  Kört.  1718;  (^.E. 
(■  I (tma (jnun ,  Einfahrt  in  die  Güter,  zu  ([.Klamm?  cf.  Kört. 
4542;   O.E.  rravu  ii  —  carbonem;    surs.    darfjuii,    Bergbach, 

—  1.  drac(meni-j  darschun .  Verhärtung,  Pflock,  —  1.  dar/is  -f- 
-irias  -[-  -onem  ? ;  falcvit  —  Falke;  farrvn,  Erdbeere,  — 
'^fragoncvi ;  fr  a  d  n  //  /  i  ii  ii  s  ,  fr  ad  gl  i  a  n  s .  Geschwister,  —  fra- 
tellioiies ;  fräse  an  —  flasconem ;  giran  —  Geier;  O.E.  kam - 
dam  —  1.  cabitoncm ;   lian  —  Iconrm ;  madar gnivn,  AVein- 
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traube,  —  1.  materiws  •  cf.  d.  Perlmutter ;  m  a  n  t  >t  n  ,  in  c  n  - 
tun,  E.  riiiiitvn  —  inentonrm'  )i)  am  n  (j v  n ,  Alphütte,  zu  r. 
'p-iniomng,  Maiensäss;  mar  seh  un,  Faullenzer,  —  r.  inarsch; 
viattitschun.  hattltschvii,  Kinn,  —  1.  mentiim  -|-  -icio- 
nou ;  m « .s' e k u n ii ,  Maikäfer,  —  1.  7u usca  •  p ed  v n ,  Fussgänger, 

—  1.  "•'pcdonew ;  cf.  Knrf.  5996;  jus-x/tii,  dürres  Gras,  zu  r. 
2)ass ,  welk,  it.  passo ;  jnin  scJui  v  ,  Distel,  —  jni  n  scher , 
stechen;  sharxn,  geifernd,  —  r.  shamr;  xertiin,  liederlicher 
Mensch,  zu  zcvt,  entblösst,  —  1.  descrtns;  sparvn.  sprii)in^ 
Sporn,  —  ahd.  sporon;  s  tri  im,  Hexenmeister,  —  r.  stria  : 
t  i  m  >i  )i ,    r  Ii  i  a  m  u  n    —    1.    fcmonem ;    t  i  x  x  n  n  ,    Feuerscheit, 

—  1.  tiiioncni  (0) ;  t  ii srhun  .  Bruunenrolir,  —  1.  tnhiis -\ — ici- 
oitem'r'  tsrha gugliii  ns ,  Schnittlauch,  —  racp/i/ht  -j — iones; 
E.  uz  zu  71,  izziin,  Heidelbeere.  —  1.  nra,  Traube,  -| — ieio- 
nem  f  cf.  it.  xvi z x  ol o ,  wilder  Weinstock;  oberl.  rin- 
selii ij I in  H  s ,  Mahlzeit  nach  dem  Dreschen;  cf.  rinseJier, 
beendigen,  1.    rineere. 

Anm,  1.  Bisweilen  wechselt  im  Rät.  -oncn/  mit  -ctnteni ; 
cf.    Unrtn.   %   99. 

Anm.  2.  Dem  Sing,  auf  -//  entspricht  bei  diesem  Suf. 
ein  Plur.  auf  -nts .  dem  auf  -//  ein  Plur.  auf  -ns  od.  -nts,  dem 
auf  -;;/  einer  auf  -mps  •  cf.    darin.  §   106. 

Anm.  3.  Als  Plur.-Endung  u.  nicht  als  Suf.  ist  -uns  auf- 
zufassen in  oberl.  h  a  b  n  n  s ,  Vorfahren,  von  hrd),  Vater,  u.  M. 
inaiinns.  Knaben,  zu  mat ;  cf.   Garin.  §   1Ü7. 

i{  94.  Auch  einige  weibliche  Ableitungen  sind  im  Rät. 
dem  Suf.  -oj/on  zu  verdanken;  doch  sind  diese  Fälle  selten; 
solche  Wörter  sind  hier  u.  da  auch  als  Koll.-Plurale  von 
Mask.  zu  betrachten : 

r.  p/nnn,  E.  plomn,  Haufen,  Stoss.  —  1.  jiiin,  id.;  cf. 
Kilri.  6132;  r.  ranipn  na  ,  knorriges  Gesträuch,  zu  it.  rnnipa, 
Kralle;  cf.  Knrt.  6636; 

//.   I n   ij  ii  n  d  n.   Fl  n  r  n. 

i^'  '■)■').  1145.  Albione  (Roveredo)  =  ,, grosser  Trog"'  zu 
1,  alrens,  fr.  antje,  it.  dial.  <dbi :  cf.  Seim.  p.  2. 

1146.  Plan  d'alzun  (Vicos.)  =  Steineichenboden  zu 
r.  äiilii,  it.  clfc,  1.  ilice)n. 
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1147.  Ambrun  (Vicos.),  zu  vmhra'? 

1148.  Igls  Arglioiigs  (Tiefenk.)  =  die  kl.  Acker;  zu 
r.  er,  Acker,  —  aus  1.  ami  — ,  gerade  so  gebildet  wie  die 
vielen   ''miipiglionc,   Cmnpione  in  Italien  von  mnipiis. 

1149.  Sotargliung  (Mons)  =  unter  d.  kl.  Acker; 
cf.  1148. 

1 1 50 .  G  0  0 1  S  a  t  a  r  g  1  i  u  n  g  (Stürvis)  =  Wald  unter 
dem  kl.  Acker. 

1151.  Foura  des  azuugs,  zur.  U.E.  fonra,  Loch,  u. 
ax,unti,  Heidelbeere. 

1152.  Enzertlung  (Villa),  ausiw  -|-  zert,  Wüste,  Öde 
—  aus  desertvm  — ;  cf,  1148, 

1153.  Vals  dels  jerduns  (M,)  =  Thäler  der  Disteln. 

1154.  Bajun  grond  (V.  Cava),  zu  r.  grond,  gross,  u. />. 
=  Kluppe,  d.  h.  schmaler  Weg  zw.  2  Gütern  u.  dgl.  (zu  it. 
hadare). 

1155.  Barcuns  (Somv.)  =  Fenster?  od.  zu  r.  hanpm, 
Stadel. 

1156.  Plang  barcuug  (Tinzen)  =  Fensterebene. 

1157.  Bargugn (MoDs)=Heustadel ; cf. Bur-k XII : BrrrjeJl. 

1 158.  B  a r  g  u  n  (Lufis,  Pitasch,  Degen),  B  a  r  g  u n  s  (Laax), 
igl  Bargung  (Salux,  Stürvis);  cf.  1157. 

1159.  Plauu  da  bastuns  (Cierfs  M.)  =  „Ebene  der 
Stöcke'-. 

1160.  Bavun-Durschai  (Lü  M,),    zu   r.    hemm,   hijun, 

Lücke  im  Zaun  u.  dgl.  —  cf.  1154 1-  de  -\-\.  nrtiretinn, 

Ort,  wo  viele  Nesseln  wachsen  —  cf.  Alton :  p.  66  Urteyei  — ; 
der  0.  Ortiseit  im  Grödenthale  ist  ebenfalls  auf  nrticeium  zu- 
rückzuführen. 

1161.  Bintschuns  (Ruaun),  zu  r.  binda,  Binde,  streifen- 
artiges Grundstück,  -|-  ^idonesY  cf.  Sehn,  p,   15, 

1162.  Biliou  (Soazza),  zu  r.  hürjl,  Trog? 

1163.  Bisiuns  (Ardetz). 

1163  a.  Boriun  (Silvapl.),  zu  r. /^orr,  Rand, -[- *-^(0*^'*^"'- 

1164.  Plän-bottun  (Castas.),  zu  r.pJan,  Ebene,  -f- 
hott,  Bichel. 

1165.  Bucarischuna  (St.  Martin),  zu  it.  hoccn ,  Berg- 
sattel, u.  la  risfli^  die  Wurzel, 

7* 
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1166.  Büjun  (Soglio)  =  gr.  Trog;  cf.  1162. 

1167.  Burdum  (A.  Campov.),  zu  it.  hmlo ,  Rand;  cf. 
1164  u.   Sehn.  p.  17:   Bordone. 

1168.  Frau -cageum  (Razen). 

1169.  CalduDS  (Ruschein),  zu  ml.  caldn,  Esse;  cf.  Bück 
XII:  ralhhis. 

1170.  Camartgiun  (Somv.)  =  Haus  des  gr.  Marcus. 

1171.  Campe  um  (Razen),  zu  1.  r-rm/p/fs. 

1172.  Campione  (Roveredo),  aus  mmims  -|-  -ilionem 
od.  -rJhts  -] — oneiiiY  — ;  cf.   Sch/t.  p.  31  campus  •  cf.  N.  1148. 

1173.  Campliun  (Vrin),  Camplun  (Stampa),  Cam- 
plung  (Vicos.);  cf.  1172. 

1174.  Gau  ton  (Soazza) ,  Cliiautun  (Filis.),  Cantun 
(Somv.),  Cantung  (Stürvis),  Cantuns  (Waltensb.),  zu  r. 
chcmtiin,  Winkel,  Ecke,  Kante. 

1175.  Cantun  Flipp  (Levg.)  =  Winkel  des  Philipp; 
cf.  1174. 

1176.  Chantun  groud  (St.  Maria)  =  gr.  Winkel;  cf. 
1174. 

1177.  Cantunsord  (Vicos.)  =  tauber  Winkel,  d.  h. 
wo  nichts  wächst;  cf.  *SV////.  p.  219. 

1178.  Canun  (Vicos.),  zu  1.  eana\  cf.  crem,  ranoon, 
Brunnenteuchel  (nach  Peri). 

1179.  Chiappissun  (Lavin),  zu  1.  casa -\- r.  y/Zs-v, Wasser- 
fall; dieses  Wort  zu  it.  pisciare;  cf.  Pisse-rarhc,  ein  Wasser- 
fall im  Valais. 

1180.  Careuns  (St.  Martin),   zu  1.  quadnim ,  Felsblock. 

1181.  Bot  Caschlieun  (0.  Vatz)  =  Schlosshügel  zu 
r.  bot  —  cf.  782  —  u.  "^easte/Uoiicm;  cf.   1184. 

1182.  Carunis  (Felsb.),  zu  r.  Corona,  criina,  Krone  u. 
Felsgipfel,  Gesimse ;  cf.  Sehn.  p.  45. 

1183.  Carun  (Somv.);  cf.  1180. 

1184.  Castion  (Chur);  cf.  1181;  in  Italien  50  Casti- 
(/lione  u.  12   Castioue. 

1185.  Chasun  (Fettan),  zu  casa. 

1186.  Chasun  (Lü) ;  cf.  1185. 
J187.  Catugn  (Scharaus). 
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1188.  Cava  Jone   (Briisio)   =  *cabaUionem,  Rossrücken; 
cf.  Si-hn.  p.  36 :    Caraiono. 

1189.  Caziin  (Andeer),  /Air.  mrvt^a,  Gazze;  cf. ^/towp,  33: 
Cazxordra. 

1190.  Cillong  (Castas.). 

1191.  Chischliun  (Somv. ),  C h i s c h  1  u n(Flondj Ruaun) ; 
cf.  1181,  1184;   Sehn.  p.  36:   Castione. 

1192.  Crest  clambun  (Trins). 

1193.  Clavuns  (Laax);  cf.  1512,  vxx  ml.  clavis  =  rdusum, 
Gehege ;  cf.  PuschJnr  it.  Poschiavo,  ans  1.  post-clavem. 

1194.  Costiiu  (Guarda),  zu  r.  costa,  Halde. 

1195.  Costuns  (St.  Maria);  cf.  1194. 

1196.  Crappun  (Samaden),  zu  r.  crap,  Stein, 

1197.  Pez  dil  Creun  (Levg.) 

1198.  Crungas  (Tinzen);  cf.  1182. 

1199.  Curuna  (Soglio);  cf  1182,  1198. 

1200.  Cuschinunz  (Campov.)  =  „Köche"? 

1201.  Dargun  (Vrin)  =  AVildbach  —  aus  X.drciconem — ; 
cf.  Draijone  u,  DrcKjonceUo,  zwei  O.  bei  Bergamo;  cf.  93. 

1202.  Dariuns  (Somv.);  cf  1148. 

1203.  Darleun   (Waltensb.);  cf  1148,  1202. 

1204.  Darlun  (Vrin);  cf.   1148,  1202,  1203. 

1205.  Dascion  (Soglio),  zu  r.  dascha,  Tannenreis. 

1206.  Dastiuu  (Castas.). 

1207.  Druna  (Soazza),  zu  draeonem;  cf.  1201. 

1208.  Drussum    (Silvapl.),    zu   drossa,     Staude,     alnus 
viridis. 

1209.  Falcun  (Zernetz). 

1210.  Sur-fallun  (Brigels),  zu  r.  falla,  Bärenfalle. 

1211.  II  s  Fall  uns  (Somv.);  cf.  1210. 

1212.  Falugn  (Mons);  cf  1210. 

1213.  Plan  da  falun  (Guarda);  cf  1210. 

1214.  Fargliun  (Laax),  zu  r.  /bm,  Lioch,  -\-  -*ilionem? 

1215.  II s  Fauns  (Waltensb.)   =  „die  gr.  Buchen",  zu 
1.  f'ifjiis,  r.  fau,  -\-  -oneni. 

1216.  Filun  (Samn.),  zu  1.  /Hhs,  r.  ßl,  Berggrat. 

1217.  Fontanon  (Lostallo),  zu  foutana,  Quelle. 

1218.  Frassunn  (Vicos.)  =  "^fraxinmiem,  gr.  Esche. 
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1219.  Fuliin  (Vrin),  Fiiliim  (Celer.) ;  cf.  1216. 

1220.  Galluna  (Chur),  zu  r.  r-aglia ;  cf.  352. 

1221.  V.  Gianduns  (Scanfs),  zu  r.  (jianda  ,  Steinhalde; 
cf.  §  14. 

1222.  G  a  r  g  a  d  0  n  a  (Duvin),  von  vl.;/i>nja.  Strudel,  Schlucht 

—  cf.  fr.  gorjje  —  gebildet,  wie  Rmigeldona  —  cf.   Zösin.  p.  8 

—  von  runf-ale ,  Kodung ,  od.  it.  Gravedonn  von  <jrurn,  Kies, 
od.  BHssadoima ,  der  N.  des  Tobeis ,  das  jüngst  die  Arlberg- 
bahn  so  sehr  gefährdete,  von  b/iss  —  cf.  716  — :  cf.  bresc. 
cavadüna  =  „grosser  Schlüssel";  cf.  1224. 

1223.  Gas  Chi  un  (Malix):  cf.  1181. 

1224.  Greschadunna  (Vals)  =  gr.  Kamm  zu  ennsta- 
cf.  452,   1222. 

1225.  Grischuns  (Scanfs)  ^=  alte,  mit  grauen  Flechten 
bewachsene  Bäume ;  zu  r.  (jrisch. 

1226.  Langion  (Chur). 

1227.  Langugn  (Vrin). 

-1228.  Mutta   dels    larschlungs    (Samn.)    =    Matte 
der  kl.  Lärchen,  zu  1.  larieeni  -|-  ''^-iUoms. 

1229.  Laviruns    (Zutz),    mit    Diss.    aus    ^/nrimins,    zu 
labina,  Lawine ;  in  Ital.  Orte  wie  Lavcnone. 

1230.  Liüngs  (Schuls),  vom  Fam.-N.   Lion,  Liun  —  aus 
1.  Jeoneiii;  cf.  Muoth  p.  45. 

1231.  Lizeun  (Vicos.),  zu  r.  lozxa,  Schlamm. 

1232.  Lizone  (Roveredo);  cf.  1231. 

1233.  Lizun  (Stampa);  cf.  1231. 

1234.  Lizun  (Vicos.);  cf.  1231. 

1235.  Lughezzone  (Soazza).  ^) 

1236.  Macung  (Lavin). 

1237.  Madgluns    (Filis.),    zu    r.    ineidn ,   1.  mda,    Heu- 
schochen;  cf.  596. 

1238.  LaidaMaggun  (Süss);  cf.  berg.  la  magnna,  Eisen- 
schmelze. 

1239.  Magnacun  (Guarda,  Ardetz),   zu  mlgliacca,  Heu- 
haufen, od.  luigniic,  Käslaib? 


')  Bei   1231 — 1235  könnte   man   auch    an    1.    ligationem   denken; 
cf.  §  97. 
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1240.  Mag- im  (Andeer) ;  cf.  1238. 

1241.  Mal  Uli  (M.). 

1242.  Mantscliuus  (Samii.),  zu  1.  montem -\- -{i)fionpm. 

1243.  Mau  tun  (Riiauu),  zu  r.  nKintvn,  Haufen,  —  1. 
^montoncvi. 

1244.  Maraugun  (Fettan,  Guarcla),  Maranguns  (M.), 
zu  r.  iu/rra)i(jiiii,  Alphütte;  cf.   §  93. 

1245.  Marcautun  (Rover.). 

1 246.  M  a  r  c  1  u  n  g  s  (Filis.),  zu  marra,  Grenze,  -\-  *-(ij/iones. 

1247.  M  arg  um  nouv  u.  Margum  vegl  (Silvapl.)  = 
neue,  bezw.  alte  Alphütte ;  y.ii  i\'  manj/ni  (=^  hürfjunj,  was  im 
M.  auch  „Grube"  bedeutet. 

1248.  Margunets  (Lü  M.)  =  kl.  Alphütten;  cf.  1247. 

1249.  Margum  d eil' Alp  S  o t  =  Alphütte  der  unteren 
Alpe;   cf.  1247,  1248. 

1250.  Marluu  (Bondo),  zu  r.  mcrJ,  Amsel;  cf.  Alto)i  p. 
48:    T'.  daUa  Merht. 

1251.  La  Martgiuna  (Somv.),  zu  r.  ninrca,  Grenze; 
cf.  1246. 

1252.  Martscliineun  (O.  Vatz),  zu  r.  martsch  =  mar- 
cidus  r" 

1253.  Plan  da  Matun  (Fettan)  =  ,, Ebene  der  grossen 
Matte*'. 

1254.  V.  Mazun  (Süss). 

1255.  Fil  da  Minschuns  (St.  Maria  M.)  =  Grat  — 
/?/  —  der  Vesperbrode  —  nnngchun,  aus  rinf-tionent ;  cf.  §  97 
—  od.  cf.  1242. 

1256.  Minschuns  (Cierfs),  P  i  z  M  i  n  s  c  h  u  n  (Fettan) ; 
cf.  1255,  od.  zu  MiiiseJr,  Jlensrh,  Koseform  zu  Dominiois]  cf. 
Muoth  p.  34. 

1257.  M  i  t  s  c  h  u  ng  (Salux) ;  cf.  1.  mafea,  it.  »tazza,  Schlegel, 
woher  auch  tir.  d.  Maiss,  Moass,  Mass  =  ..Baumschlag"; 
cf.  1254. 

1258.  Mitteuu  (Laax);  cf.  1253. 

1259.  Mot  digl  savlung  (Salux)  =  Sandbühl. 

1260.  Motun  (Bondo);  cf.  1253. 

1261.  Muleg  da  castruns  (Trins),  zu  r.  ynuleg,  Alp- 
hüttenplatz, u.  r.  castnin,  Hammel. 
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1262.  y.  Muli  neun  (Somv.)  =  Thal  der  gr.  Mühle; 
cf.   944. 

1263.  Mundeun  (L\iß.s),  zn  mifndaj-c,  schwenden;  cf.  275. 

1264.  Munferguun  (Fettan). 

1265.  Mureun  (Somv.),  zu  1.  murusj  Mauer, 

1266.  Mutteun  (Vrin) ;  cf.  1253. 

1267.  Muttoni  (Brusio);  cf.  1253." 

1268.  Nalungs  (Schuls),  Nalu  n  s  (Fettan),  yAx'^'nocKli.s; 
Neubruch,  od.  eher  zu  r.  ala,  Felsenzinne ;  cf.  796. 

1269.  Navun  (Soglio),  zu  1.  iia/iujii,  Rübe. 

1270.  Nicolo  (Bondo)  =  Nikolaus. 

1271.  Nirungs  (Sins),  aus  in  -\-  -area  -\ — otics :  cf.   611. 

1272.  Pleun  Nossadunna  (Degen)  =  .,Boden  Unserer 
lieben  Frau*'. 

1273.  Padiglion  (Lostallo) ;  cf.  it.  j^idir/lionc,  Zelt.  — 

1274.  Pantun  (Thusis),  zu  r.  jt/iiif.  Brücke. 

1275.  Pantun  (Filis.)  eine  felsige  Ortlichkeit;  deshalb 
eher  zu  "^'pendif'i  —  fr.  /tenfe. 

1276.  Pantun s  (Riein,  Vrin,  St.  Maria);  cf.  1274. 

1277.  Valpaschun  (M.),  zu  1.  ra//is  u,  pasciinm. 

1278.  Aua-pedrun  (Fuldera),  zu  1.  iiq^m  \\.  petni. 

1279.  Peidruns(Guarda)  =  beiden  gr. Steinen;  cf.  1278, 

1280.  Picum  (Celerin.),  zu  r.  plrli,  Spitze. 

1281.  Pintruu  (Trins),  zu  r.  jiinPi,  klein,  u.  rim  =  1. 
rimcus. 

1282.  Pizun  (Pitasch),  zu  r.  j)i\,  Spitz,  od.  zu  r.  pe.-.z, 
Stück  —  ml.  j)cfiinn. 

1283.  Platitschun  (Ardetz),  zur.  plat,  Platte, -J- ^'"^^'*' 
onoit. 

1284.  Ai  Plattoni  (Brusio)  =  bei  d.  gr.  Platten;  cf. 
Moor  II.  J.  1304  eine  iietin  ad  ploffni/  rirldem  =  Stück  bei  der 
grünen  Platte. 

1285.  Plattuns  (Lü);  cf.  1284. 

1286.  P 1  a  u  n  p  a  s  c  h  u  n  (V.  Cava)  =  Weideboden ;  cf. 
1277. 

1287.  Portums  (Zutz)  =  „grosse  Thore'*'  zu  poria. 

1 288.  P  r  a  s  s  a  r  i  n  u  n  (Guarda),  zu  r.  pra^  Feld ,  -\-  r. 
"^sern,  Peundt,  -{-  -in{(tni)  -j — uii{em)-,  cf.   1309. 
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1289.  Prassun  (Vicos.)  ^=  prcnsioncm?  (cf.  §  97.) 
.1290.  Praudun  iirk.  Pmuridum  (Villa)  =  Feld  +  Wi- 
dum  d.   h.    Pforrhaus;    cf.  Flanvedün    —   bei  Alton,   p.    54  — 
dessen  Ableitung  von  iiJmnis  -\-  viccdoDiinus  nicht  wohl   mög- 
lich ist. 

1291.  Pro  sign  um  (Celer.),  aus  prat^nui)  -\-  si(jn{tini), 
Zeichen.  +  -ou{em);  cf.  1073.  1087. 

1292.  Prolizun  (Celer.)  =  jn-atuni  -j-  ligationevt?  cf. 
1231  if. 

1293.  Radons  (Bivio)  =  rotitndos,  zu  r.  rndua,  rund. 

1294.  Raduu  (Duvin),  Rad  uns  (Lufis);  cf.  1293. 

1295.  Ragizuns  (Waltensb.),  zu  r.  *  ragiz,  Wurzel. 

1296.  Ramagliuns  (Tinzen).  zu  nnnal,  Rind? 

1297.  Ransun  (Trins). 

1298.  Rariuns  (Somv.),  zu  rams  -\-  "•'-iliones. 

1299.  Plaun  di  Sab  leim  (Alveneu)  =  „Sandboden''; 
cf.  1259. 

1300.  Sablun  (Levg.)  ==  Sand. 

1301.  Saglieuns  (Laviu)  =  Greuzgräben,  zu  r.  saglm^ 
cf.  1057. 

1302.  Sagliuns  (Campovasto) ;  cf.  1301. 

1303.  Zaloni  (Brusio),  zu  ml.  sala^  Haus. 

1304.  Saluns  (Laax);  cf.  1303. 

1305.  Salvums  (Scanfs),  zu  r.  selva,  Wald. 

1306.  Samagnun  =  Thal  Samnaun.  zu  r.  stunnna, 
Saumweg  ? 

1307.  S  am  uns  (Präz,  Trins),  zu  r.  aoma,  Saum? 

1308.  Samuns  (Levg.);  cf.  1307. 

1309.  Sareuus  (Alveneu),  Sarruns  (Ardetz),  Sarun 
(Stampa),  zu  r.  ^''sera,  Peundt;  cf.  228,  1288  u.  r.  srnrun, 
Barren;  somit  bedeutet  auch  Schrnns  im  Montafon  kaum 
etwas  anderes  als  „grosse  Peundten";  es  findet  sich  urk.  als 
ScJ/Irntis. 

1310.  Scatung  (Mons). 

1311.  Schändung  (Salux). 

1312.  Schfruschung  (Stürvis),  zur.  sfniscUa,  Besen. 

1313.  Schilung  (Stürvis),  zu  r.  schüöz,  Schlund? 

1314.  Baria  Schimun  (Präz)  =  Stadel  des  Simon. 
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1315.  Scilla  SU  Dg  (Stürvis). 

1316.  Schmallavuns  (Soiiiv.) ,  zu  (jemcMns  u.  aqua? 
cf.  1084. 

1317.  Pro  S dun euu   (Präz)    =   Feld    des    gr.    Löffels. 

1318.  Sesdimun  (Samn.)  =  saxiiui  dacmotiii,  Teufels- 
stein. 

1319.  Solcone  (Brusio),  /u  it.  solro,  Furche. 

1320.  Solver-dil-signun  (Somv.),  zu  1.  silva -\- -arium 
u.  ^svinoneiu   —  cf.   1291. 

1321.  Döss  del  Sprung  (Münster),  zu  r.  (/ö.v.y,  Rücken, 
u.  r.  spriin,  Sporn,  ,, Ausläufer  eines  Berges*'  it.  speroue. 

1322.  S  p  u  n  d  i  w  a  1  d  u  n  s  (Malix),  aus  r.  spunda,  Halde,  -f- 
r.  'hialf,  Wald  -| — ones. 

1323.  Starleungs  (Präz)  =  Ort,  wo  Jungvieh  weidet; 
zu  1.  sferilis :  cf.  §  46. 

1324.  Starpuns  (Lufis),  zu  v.sterpa,  grobes  (rras,  zu  1. 
extirparc :  in  Italien  Orte  wie  Sfcipo,  Sterpara,   Sterpcto  etc. 

1325.  Stavajone  (Brusio),  zu  1.  stabuhou  ;  cf.  it.  O.  Sta- 
(jhüione  •  cf.  1326. 

1326.  Stavel-liuu  (Vrin)  =  kl.  Lagerplatz,  aus  *steöw- 
lioucm  u.  nicht  „Löwenstall",  wie  das  Volk  meint;    cf.  1325. 

1327.  Sterpins  (Ruaun) ;  cf.   1324. 

1328.  Suriarungas  (Surava). 

1329.  Tgangladrung  (Tiefenk.)  =  Räubereck,  zu  r. 
f(/ant  u.  ladrun. 

1330.  Igl  Tgang-liung  (Stürvis)  =  kl.  Eck;  nicht 
..Löweneck''.  —  cf.   1329  u.  1326. 

1331.  Dosso  Torione  (Brusio)  =  „Rücken  des  kl. 
Turmes",  zu  1.  do(r)siim  -\-  farrioiieiii,  in  Italien  viele  Torrlon 
u.   Toirionc. 

1332.  Trupchum  (Scanfs),  zu  \.  ad  -\- ru/Ku -\--oi/(emJ? 

1333.  Prau  Tschadun  (Präz). 

1334.  Prau  Tschamun  (Flond)  =  „Simonsfeld";  cf. 
Muoth  p.  35. 

1335.  Tschandasablun  (Samn.)  =  „Sandeck";  cf. 
1299. 

1336.  Chastliun  (Bergün),  aiis  1.  cadellum  -\-  -iouon; 
cf.  1181. 
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1337.  Tscheum-pardatsch  (Razen). 

1338.  Tsclieimeun-la-Piin    (Ruaun);    cf.   r.    tsclmna, 
Spitze,  II.  r.  pwi,  Brücke. 

1339.  Prau-tsch  ileum  (Razen),  zu  r.  fgil  =  culas? 

1340.  Tschireschura  (Silvapl.)  =  gr.  „Kirschbaum'*'. 

1341.  Tschunceuns  (Razen),  zu  r.  i.sehuncar,  schneiden, 
od.  1.  juiifiis,  Binse. 

1342.  Yalanzun  (Zernetz)   =   „Himbeeren  -  Thal" ;    cf. 
1151. 

1343.  Valtschona   (Vals)  =  vallis  -\- -(i)eiona  ? 

1344.  Valzellonna  (Samn.),  zu  1.  valicella  -\ — ona? 

1345.  Prau-Videum  (Razen)  =  Widumsfeld ;  cf.  1290. 

1346.  Wal  dun  (Ruaun),  zu  d.  „Wald";  cf.  48. 


II.    Bj  5.     1.  -io,  -ionis,  f. 

/.  1)1  w  e  s  t  r.  Aj)  p  e  1 1. 

§  96.  Die  meisten  hierhergehörigen  Substantiva  sind  ge- 
lehrten Ursprungs  oder  dem  Italienischen  entlehnt,  wie  ah- 
sol a% i 0 }t  etc. 

Volkstümlichere  Gestalt  haben  die  folgenden: 

'/.  von  1.  -ationem:  1.  U.E.  aqti azun ,  O.E.  ovazun  f., 
Überschwemmung,  —  1.  "^riquationein  •  2.  E.  ara^iin  ,V^\\ge- 
zeit,  —  1.  arationem\  3.  filischun,  Gespinst,  —  1.  fila- 
tvm&nij  4.  oberl.  panazvn  f.  Butterballen,  zu  r.  jjcmar, 
Butter  rühren ; 

h.  von  1.  -tioncni  u.  -sionem  zu  Verben  der  3.  Konjugation: 
1.  U.E.  maschuii ,  Hühnerstall,  —  1.  mmisiunem ;  2.  pri- 
schnit,  parschun,  E.  praschun ,  Gefängnis,  —  1.  prensio- 
nem I  3.  oberl.  ramasclm  n,  Vergebung,  —  1.  remissionem j 
4.  E.  saschun ,  Jahreszeit,  —  1.  mfioncin]  5.  U.E.  rinschun, 
O.E.  f/yinscJ/iin  f.,  Mahlzeit  nach  der  Arbeit  —  1.  *viiic- 
tionem  zu  vincere,  r.  vinachcr,  beendigen. 
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//.    In  liüiidn.  Fliivji.'^) 

§'  !)7.  1347.  ßusc  da  lan  Cunvenziun  (Bondo)  = 
Busch    des    Übereinkommens;    zu  it.  bosco  -|-  1.  ronventione»/. 

1348.  Garsuns  (Vriu)  ^=  Waldschonungen ?  zu  fr. 
(jarcr,  ahd.  ivarnii. 

1349.  Giarsun  (Guarda)  =  Brachfeld  aus  *f/ifafionem, 
zu  r.  (/irnr,  \.  (jyrnrc ;  cf.  352,   580,  u.  Kört.   3828. 

1350.  Giarsun  (Pontres.);   cf.  1349. 

1351.  Ligiazun  (Vrin,  Vigens)  =  Peundt,  eingezäuntes 
Grundstück,  —  1.  ligntioneiu  ;  cf.  1231  ff. 

1352.  La  Gizun  (Trins);  cf.  1351. 

1353.  Giazuns  dadens  u.  G.  dado  (Levg.)  =  innere, 
bezw.  äussere  Peundten;  cf.   1351. 

1 354.  Plan  AI  a  s  c  i  u  n  (Stampa)  =  plannni  -[-  viansio)ien> 

1355.  Mischuns  (Vrin);  cf.   1354. 

1356.  Maseuns  (Somv.);  cf.  1354. 

1357.  Pendraschun  (Val  Cava)  =  Pfändung,  —  V'//- 
nerationoii :  cf.  r.  j>eiidrnr ,  pfänden;  cf.  Pfäudcr,  ^g.  bei 
Breeenz. 


II.    B)  6.     1.  -aneus,  -oneus,  -ineus. 

/.  In  WCS  fr.  Appell. 

§'  .OS.  Beim  Suf.  -(mens  handelt  es  sich  nur  um  einige 
wenige  Wörter,  deren  grösster  Teil  einem  rl.  Wechsel  von 
-amis  mit  -anens  zu  verdanken  ist ;  cf.  Colin  160  ff. ;  Kört.  Z. 
III.  562 ,  564.  Die  gemeinbündnerische  Form  hierfür  ist 
-ogn;  -agn  erscheint  nur  in  Andeer,  O.E.  u.  Sent;  cf.  Gnrtn. 
§  30,  106  ninuis-  z.  B.  r.  clia I chngn,  -ogn,  Ferse,  1.  ralca^ 
nenni ;  O.E.  chn  in pa g na  ,  U.E.  -ognia,  Feld, —  rl.  cronpanea 
statt  1.  c-ampana  •  carlognia  neben  mr/o^ma ,  Schafmist,  — 
1.  forgliis  -^ anrn  \  oberl.  rastognia,   U.E.  chastogniri,  O.E. 


^)  Bück  XII  foenum  erklärt  ..Finasim-^  bei  Flirsch,  Tirol  mit  finis 
ad  summum;  ich  lialte  es  für  * foenationem  =^Ovi,  wo  man  heut;  cf.  r. 
fanar  =  1.  *foenare. 
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chastagna,  Kastanie.  —  1.  cnstaucam  -^  E.  charaf/na,  Korb, 
cf.  Kört.  1756;  li() iontj ia  neben  liaufjia,  Wurst,  —  /u 
1.  lignre;  oberl.  ma  ntognia ,  Berg,  —  vi.  montcoiea  für  oioa- 
tana  •  Heinz,  pichio  iguia ,  Steigung,  steiler  Weg,  zu  it. 
picea,  Bergspitze;  cf.  Kört.  6119;  pioignia ,  Erlenwald; 
pioi g)i,  Brett,  kl.  Brücke,  —  *pcdmieus  für  1.  pedamis  —  cf. 
Col/N  16  ff.  — ,  wozu  afr.  jiaaigne  u.  it.  pedana  zu  vergleichen. 
§  9.9.  L.  -Dneus  gibt  im  Oberl.  -ugn,  im  E.  vogn:  /..  B. 
badngn,    U.E.  badv ogn,   haduoin,    O.E.    rdaogn,  Birke, 

—  1.  *bet)i(U)nea  od.  eher  %eti(iieit.  für  *betidleu  wegen  og/t  aus 
*almu ;  U.E.  carogn l a ,  oberl.  carugnia,  Aas ;  oberl.  fa v u g  ii , 
-fagugn,  U.E.  favuogn ,  O.E.  fuogn,  Föhn,  —  1.  favöneü;  cf. 
Kört.  3173. 

Anm.  dniuuni.  E.  dimiDii  ist  gelehrte  Bildung  aus  1. 
daenionix. 

i<  100.  L.  -Inius  gibt  im  Rät.  meistens  -cgn,  seltener  -ign 
od.  -ögn:  z.  B.  fanseg  iria .  kindisches  Wesen,  zu  1.  infantia 
-[-  -inia?  lu seile gnia ,  Nachtigall  —  1.  luscinia;  malman- 
degn ,  kl.  Wunde,  zu  1.  male  -\-  nuiialus-  m  istregn,  Hand- 
werk —  1.  ^mimsteriniu )ii ;  j)  i s  t  r  e g  ii ,  pastrcgii,    Bäckerei, 

—  pistorevi -\- -inium,  od.  eher  aus  p'istrimim  •  cf.  Kört.  6180; 
oberl.  pitaneg  n,  U.E.  p  itaiiög  ii ,  Unzucht,  zu  r.  jntana;  cf. 
Kört.  6495;  E.  r  am  ans  ig  na,  Rüge  —  1.  ^readmenticinia% 
cf.  it.  ranmientare'j  striegn.,  E.  striögn,  Hexerei,  zu  \.  striga 
-\-  -inium-  oberl.  tussegn,  Hüsteln,  zu  1.  tiis.sis. 

IL  In  hiuidn.  Flxrn.'^) 

§  101.  1358.  Arivagna  (Celerina),  zu  l.ripa. 

1359.  LaBadognia  (Salux)    Koll.-Plur.   =  „Birken--. 

1360.  Badugn  (Brigels),  s.  o. 

1361.  La  Badugnia  (Pitasch),  Badugna  (0.  Vatz, 
Vrin,  Levg.),  las  Badugnas  (Surava)  etc.;  cf.  1359. 

1362.  Calcogn  (Fuldera,  Duvin),  r.  caleogn,  Ferse,  aber 
auch  „steile  Stelle  im  Gebirge";  cf.  Alton  p.  31. 


^)  cf.  Sehn.  p.  95,  wo  Meran  auf  *maronea,   Schutthalde,  zurück- 
geführt wird. 
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1363.  Dochalchogn  (St.  Maria)  =  ht.  der  Ferse;  cf. 
r.  do  =  r.  davo,  1.  de  -ahrorsinn,  -\-  calcofjn-  cf.   1362. 

1364.  Champagna  (Zutz) ,  Champagnas  (Scanfs), 
Campagna  sur,  C.  suot  (Samaden)  =  Flur  etc. 

1365.  Campocologno  (ßrusio)  =  Pachtfeld  —  1. 
Campus  colonius ;  in  Italien  3  Cologno. 

1366.  Camponia  (Thusis);  cf.   1364. 

1367.  Piz  Caschlognia  (Fettan),  zur.  i)ix,  Bergspitze, 
-\-  1.  *mstellanca  für  -ana  zu  castelhim.;  auch  in  Italien  1 
Castellnuia  neben  3  CnsteUaud. 

1368.  Clamugna  (Razen);  kaum  zu  ruha ,  eher  zu  d. 
„klemmen"  ;  cf.  r.  damagmiu. 

1369.  Cottongi  (Brusio)  ..Quitten",  zu  1.  mtoimis. 

1370.  Cumpogna  (Tiefenk.,  AlYen.)Cumpüegna  (Ber- 
gün);  cf.  1364. 

1371.  Procumpognia  (Roten);  cf.  1364. 

1372.  Lesognes  (Lavin). 

1373.  Manzagüong  (Schuls). 

1374.  Montogn  (Lostallo)  —  nioniavex? 

1375.  Parsagna  (Andeer),  zu  r.  praisa,  Baumschlag. 

1376.  Pazönien  (Malix),  zu  r.  j>e'x\,  Stück. 

1377.  Piogn  (Salux),  il  Piogn  (Somvix)  =  kl.  Steg; 
cf.  Alton  p.  53  Piofjn;  ich  stelle  hierher  auch  den  N.  von 
Pkms  an  der  Arlbergbahn. 

1378.  Pitgiogna  (Salux,  Präz),  P  itgiognias  (Mons), 
Pitschogna  (Andeer),  la  Pizoagna  (Surava),  Daves 
Pizogna  (Alveneu-),  alles  zu  r.  p.  =^  Steigung. 

1379.  La  Ragognia  (Levg.),  zu  r.  ragiar,  roden? 

1380.  Ramogn  (Ardetz),  zu  1.  rmuns. 

1381.  Rimogna  (Salux);  cf.  1380. 

1382.  Vignogn  (r.  N.  für  Vigens),  zu  rinea'^^) 


II.    B)  7.     1.  -ernus,  -a. 

I.  I n  IV est  r.   Ap2^ elJJ) 
§'  102.  L.  -eiims,  -a  erscheint    im  Westr.  als  -iern,  bezw. 
-ienia ,    -ianxi    u.  -erna  ;    z.    B.    eh  nln  rc  r  it  a  .    Schwüle;    cis- 

1)  AVegen  oneus  cf.  Buck  XII:  burgus. 
'')  cf.  Kört.  Z.  III.  580. 


__    J 
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t  e  r  n  n  ,  Ziehbrunnen  \lant  i  a  r  ii  a ,  \  a  ii  t  e  r  n  a .  O.E.  lintcrna, 
Laterne,  —  l.  A//cr/?rir;  .s-cA /er >/o,  Wagengeleise;  cf.  fr.  sillon, 
u.  Kört.  7333;  vffiern,  uiifiern^  O.E.  infieni,  Hölle,  —  m- 
fentHiit;  ii  n  r  icrn  ,  invier  n  ,  E.  uriern  —  hiberitum. 


IL  In  hüll  du.  Flvvn. 

§  lOS.  Nur  wenige  Wörter  ausser  cisterna  und  infernum 
haben  zur  Bildung  von  r.  Flur  N.,  was  -ermis  betrifft,  bei- 
getragen. 

1382a.    a.  Cisterna  (Lostallo) ; 

h.  Fad  er  na  (Alven.),  zu  r.  feta,  weibl.  Schaf;  cf.  Bück 
XII.:  fetn; 

c.  L  u  m  b  e  r  n  a  s  (Ruaun)  —  hipema^  Wolfshöhle  ?  cf.  Bück 
XII. :  hl/ms  ; 

d.  La  St  er  na  (Scharans)  =  Cisterne  ; 

r.  Taviarna  (Laax)  =  1.  taherua.  Schenke;  cf.  Bück 
XII.:  lupus,  u.   .SV7///.  118:  Fiorcnia. 


III.    1.     1.  -siira,  -tura. 

/.    In  ivcstr.  Appell. 

§  104.  Die  Verschiedenheit  der  Formen,  unter  denen 
der  1.  Ausgang  -nm  im  Rät.  sich  zeigt,  beruht  auf  der  ver- 
schiedenen Entwickelung  des  1.  n ;  cf.  Gnrtn.  §  55  {ü  +  /•  in 
Paroxytonis)  u.  §  200  mensum.     Demzufolge  erscheint  1. -?«•«  ; 

als  1.  -iini  in  Cleven,  B.,  Stalla,  Zernetz,  U.E.,  M. ; 

2.  -iigra  O.E.; 

3.  -im  in  Sedrun  u.  bis  Andeer; 

4.  -Ura  in  Tiefenk.  u.  Schweining. ; 

5.  -egra  in  Bergün. 

L.  -tira  konnte  anfangs  nur  an  den  Stamm  eines  Supinums 
treten  —  sei  es 

1.  eines  stammbetonteu ,  mit  dem  es  dann  die  Suffixe 
-svni,  -tum  bildete,  sei  es 
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2.  eines  endirngsbetonteu,  was  dann  die  Suf.  -atuni,  -itura, 
-utiirn  hervorbrachte ;  Beispiele  : 

ad  1.  a)  auf -.s^z/r^v ;  r.  a  r.sira,  das  Brennen,  —  1.  m\siira- 
r.  clausivd,  Gehege.  —  rlausura :  b)  aui -iura :  E.  r/dfüra, 
oberl.  cult  im  .  Ackerfeld,  —  1.  ridtiint ;  E.  pasch  üra,  oberl. 
j)  i s t i r  n  u.  pa s c h i r a ,  Weide,  —  1.  jmstura  •  surs.  sterty  i ra , 
Schkicht,    —  1.  sfrifiwrt ;   E.  et  üra,    oberl.  rirhirn,  Fracht. 

—  1.   rertiira  : 

ad  2.  a)  auf  -atura:  oberl.  aradira,  Pflügen, —  1.  ara- 
tura ;  a  rsch  a  i n  t a  d  ü  r a s ,  Spülwasser.  —  zu  r.  arschainfar  •  E. 
l  i a, d  i r  a  ,  Gebinde ,  —  1.  Jii/atara  •  ni  a  rcla  d  i r  a  ^)  ,  Dengel- 
stock, —  1.  "^marailarr  Yon  »lare/das  •  E.  ma  iidadüra,  oberl. 
•dira,  Nachgeburt,  —  zu  1.  inandare  ■  b)  auf  -üiira  u.  -ntura: 
E.  cusdüra ,  Nat,  zu  1.  co)isHtu)n  •  E.  mit  ttüra ,  oberl.  7»?f/- 
tira,  aus  1.  niolltara  (cf.  Da   C'a.). 

Bei  -itara  und  -atara  trat  meistens  Suf. -Wechsel  mit 
-atura  ein,  ähnlich  wie  im  afr. ;  cf.  CoJifi  p.  121,  123:  z.  B. 
citsadira ,  —  für  ^'considiira  •  i seh a dira,  Thürpfosten,  — 
1.  exiiura  (cf.  Da  Ca.)\  E.  m  nuscha dura,  Euter,  —  1.  mal- 
citnm  für  »mlctiim ;  ra scadira,  Kleiderschrank,   —  restifara. 

L.  -atara  fügt  sich  später  sogar  an  das  jtart.jJ'iss.  starker 
Verben  an:  r.  r  attadi ra ,  Bruch,  —  r.  ratt  :=  rapfwn ;  r. 
s  fe ssa d ä  ra  ,  fc ssadira  ,    Spalte,  zu  r.    fcss  =  1.  fissam. 

Endlich  erlangte  das  genannte  Suf.  die  Fähigkeit  mit 
Nominibus  eine  Verbindung  einzugehen,  z.  Teil  um  Kollek- 
tiva  zu  erzeugen:  carradira ,  Wagengeleise,  —  rarras;  dea- 
fadira,  dentadiira,  Zahnwerk,  —  r,  daiiü  —  dcntcai ;  ro- 
aiadärri,  Astwerk,  —  r.  ro/a  =  ra)itas. 

Durch  Verkennung  der  ursprünglichen  Bedingungen 
wurde  später  -ara  als  Suffix  angesehen  und  l^egann  mm 

1.  aus  dem  Präsens-Stamm  der  Verben, 

2.  aus  Nominibus  neue  Derivate  —  bald  mit  kollektivem 
Sinn,  bald  um  einen  Zustand  od.  eine  Handlung  zu  bezeichnen 

—  zu  bilden,  in  manchen  dieser  Fälle  ist  -ara  das  Ergeb- 
nis eines  Suf. -Wechsels  von  1.  or  —  cf.  ^^Jia.  p.  172.  173. 
177  ff.,  —  ähnlich  wie  im  Französ. ;  Beispiele: 


')  Hier  wohl  -dira  statt  -duira  =  -toria. 
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ad  1.  jjalira,  das  Mausen,  zu  x.  pelar,  \.  j/iJare,  zwjnlus; 

ad  2.  fradüra  =  afr.  frokhire-  lichira ,  Milchspeise,  — 
1.  Jacte;  navirn,  viel  Schnee,  —  r.  naif  =  nivem;  p-npira, 
Elend,  —  ''pa/(j)(^6r)tt)r(. 

Schliesslich  dient  -ntum  sowohl  als  -iira,  um  eine  Art 
Superl.  von  Adjektiven  zu  bilden  (cf.  Carisch  XXIX);  z.  B. 
mar  sc  ha  dir  a,  sehr  faul,  zu  r.  marsch  \  nauschira,  sehr 
böse,  —  r.  nausch  aus  )iausea ;  aschira,  sehr  sauer,  zu  r. 
(iscli  =  acklus. 

IL  1)1  bündn.  FIkvii^) 
§  lOö.  1383.  Arsüra  (Fettan),  l'Arsoira  (Alveneu), 
Arsüras  (Campovasto,  Guarda),  Arsüres  (Süss)  sind  Ört- 
lichkeiten,  wo  einst  ein  Wald  niedergebrannt  wurde,  um  Acker- 
u.  Wieseuland  zu  gewinnen;  cf.  Du  Ca.:  arsara  4,  u.  Sehn. 
p.   198. 

1384.  Arsüra  tscha(Ardetz)  =  „gr.  Brand";  cf.  1383. 

1385.  Orladüra  (Bondo)  =  „liand" ;  dem  Sinne  nach 
das  franz.  lisiere;  cf.  Die  Ca.:  orlare,  u.  No.  152. 

1386.  Blur-Wiese  (Taufers),  zu  r.  i)ala,  Kelle,  +  -ara  ? 

1387.  Cadiras  (Tinzen),  zu  calidas,  warm? 

1388.  Caltura  (Stampa),  zu  r.  ndtara. 

1389.  Caltüra  (Bondo);  cf.  1388. 

1390.  Calüra  (Vicos.),  zu  r.  calm;  (Holz)  herablassen; 
r.  ra/.  Verb.-Subst.  hierzu. 

1391.  Charnadüra  (Celerina)  =  ,, Winkelwerk" ;  cf. 
fr.  chaniure,  zu  1.  cavdinem  ;  vgl.  Back  XII :  flumeii ;  cf.  Ko.  788. 

1392.  Chärnadüras  (Lavin);  cf.  1391. 

1393.  Cartüra  (Vals),  zu  r.  carradüra,  Wagengeleise. 

1394.  Chasura  (Schieins),  zu  r.  cliasura ,  Acker  beim 
Haus,  Peundt. 

1395.  Casura  (Duvin),  Casuras  (Laax),  Chasuras 
(Cierfs);  cf.  1394. 

1396.  Üavardiras  (Somv.),  zu  r.  cavadira,  charadära, 
Aushöhlung,  Loch. 

1397.  Chavradüra  (Kemüs),  Chiavardeira  (Filis.); 
cf.  1396. 


^)  cf.  Bück  XII:  flumen. 

Münchener  Beiträge  z.  romaniBchen  u.  engl.  Philologie.    VIII. 
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1398.  Clisura  (Remüs)  =  .,emgehegtes  Grundstück''; 
cf.  1  clausum  (Ct.),  u.  Dh  Cn.:  clausurn  =  nger  cJrmsus  sepibus; 
r.  clasirn  u.  clase)tn  haben  die  gleiche  Bedeutung. 

1399.  Giudem  la  Culteira  (Stürvis)  =  „ganz  unten 
bei  der  Flur'',  zu  r.  ndtüra  ■  cf.  Du  ( a. :  culfura  1  =  agcr  nü- 
tvs;  in  Italien   7  Orte    CoIfnm ;  cf.   1388. 

1400.  Cultira  (Duvin,  Degen,  Ru^chein  etc.) ;  cf.  1399. 

1401.  Curschhi  deras  (Degen)  =  „Ort,  wo  man 
Bäume  entrindet";  cf.  r.  .y'/n-;,«/-,  entrinden;  cf.  1.  ^cxcorticiarc 
u.  coriiciihis,  Rinde. 

1402.  Cutura    (Fettan),    Cutüra  (Ardetz) ;    cf.    1399. 

1403.  Cutüra  plana  (Schuls)  =  ,.weite  Flur'- ;  cf.  1402. 

1404.  Figura  (Bivio),  zu  1.  figura. 

140.5.  Fizura  (Filis.),  zu  1.  filir,  Farrenkraut,  also  = 
'^fdiccj/fra. 

1406.  Fratüra  (Fettan),  zu  r.fmtga,  Sperre,  Pforte;  cf. 
Alton  p.  41 ;  auch  in  Italien  Orte  wie  Fraüiirn. 

1407.  Gulteira  (Salux),   zu  r.  gnalt  etc.,  Wald. 

1408.  Laschadura  (Zernetz)  aus  FiscJ/ruhira .  Öffnung, 
zu  1.  exitinri. 

1409.  Lastür a  (Sins),  zu  r.  ada.  Stange. 

1410.  Mund a  dir as  (Trins);  zu  r.  vnindnr ,  reinigen, 
schwenden;  cf.  275. 

1411.  Nalbeira  s,  auch  AI  hei  ras  (Salux)  =  in  aJ- 
jiurns  r*  zu  r.  alj>,  Alpe. 

1412.  Parsiras  (Villa),  aus  \.  "yreiisiira,  ,,Waldschlag'% 
d.  h.  zu  fällender  Wald;  cf.  T.'^j)misa,  \i. prcsa ;  ci.  308,1375. 
wozu  auch  die  Bergnamen  Prcmnn  u.  PrcsaneUn  gehören. 

1413.  Pastervall  (Trins)  =  Thalweide,  aus  jinsiura  -\- 
vaJJis. 

1414.  La  Pastira  (Degen)  =  Weide. 

1415.  Pattadiras  (Laax),  zu  r.  }>afta,  Pfote,  Tatze. 

1416.  Persira  (Schmitten);  cf.  1412. 

1417.  Pistira  C a  vi v en s  (Somv.)  =  Weide  der  Farn.  T. 

1418.  Pistiras  (Vigens)  =  Weiden;  cf.  1414.  1417. 

1419.  Planturin  (Lavin),  y.n  r.  jdant'i,  Baumstamm,  -j- 
-'um  -j-  -iinon. 
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1420.  Praseiras  (Filis.),  Praseiretta  (Filis.),  Pra- 
süra  (St.  Maria,  Süss);  cf.  1412;  cf.  d.  Parseierspitze,  Tirol. 

1421.  Prasüras  (Celer.,  Scanfs,  Silvapl. ,  Campov., 
Fettan),  Las  Prasüras  (M.),  Prasüres  (Bergün,  Spiss), 
Presires  (Samn.);  cf.  1412. 

1422.  Prasüra  liingscha  (Bergün)  =  langer  Baum- 
schlag. 

1423.  Prasüra  torta  (Guarda)  =  krummer  Baum- 
schlag. 

1424.  Purgira  (Stürvis),  zu  ml.  procus,  Heidekraut? 

1425.  Radira  (Laax)  =  „Feld,  das  ca.  eine  radira 
misst";  radira,  ein  bünd.  Feldmass,  von  1.  nratura. 

1426.  Raschladeiras  (Salux) ,  zu  r.  raschar ,  Pech 
sammeln,  od.  zu  r.  rnsrJdar,  rechen. 

1427.  Las  Rasoiras  (Tinzen)  =  glatte,  ebene  Flächen 
aus  1.  rtt.sinri  zu  rädere ;   auch  it.  O.  wie  Rasura. 

1428.  ßatiras  (Vrin,  Razen);  cf.  1425,  od.  von  ruptura. 

1429.  Rudera  (Trins)  von  rvptura  od.  zu  T.rudar,  roden. 

1430.  Euteira  (Tiefenk.)  =  Erdbruch  —  1.  rapfwa. 

1431.  Eutteira  (Filis.);  cf.  1430. 

1432.  Sgargiateira  (Tiefenk.),  7a\  sgnrgatare,  gurgeln? 

1433.  Sola  dura  (Vals),  zu  r.  salnr,  salzen. 

14.34.  Sursura  (Süss,  Zernetz),  aus  "^suotsura  „Durch- 
einander^". 

1435.  Tgavadeira  (Mons),  Las  Tgavadeiras  (Tie- 
fenk.); cf.  1396. 

1436.  Las  Titgiras  (Tinzen),  zu  r.  tetg,  Dach. 

1437.  V aldiras  (Andeer) ,  Valdura  (Safien  Th.), 
Valdurli  (id.),  zu  r.  uauU,  Wald. 


III.     2.    1.  -sor,  -tor. 

/.    In  iresfr.  Appell. 

§  10().  Auf  dieses  Suf.  führen  zwei  Gattungen  von  rät. 
Suffixen  zurück: 

1.  solche,   welche    von   einem  1.  Nominativ  herstammen, 
wie  in  r.  arüder,  Pflüger,  —  1.  arätor ; 

8* 
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2.  solche,  welche  von  einem  1.  Akkusativ  sich  herleiten, 
wie  r.  pastär,  Hirt,  —  1.  pnstoreni. 

In  Bezug  auf  die  Bildungsfähigkeit  dieses  Suffixes  herr- 
schen gleiche  Verhältnisse,  wie  bei  -siim  u.  -tum.  L.  -or  wird 
nämlich 

1.  an  stammbetonte  Supina  angefügt,  wie  hei  pasfttr  ; 

2.  an  endungsbetonte,  wie  bei  cIki  f  scltäd  e r ,  Jäger. 
Auch   hier    hat   -'dor   oft   -itor   etc.    durch    Suf,-Wechsel 

verdrängt,  ähnlich  wie  im  Urfranzösischen;  cf.  Cohn  p.  115  fi\ 
Beispiele:  /.  Alk  Nomimdlrc  —  cf.   Gartn.  §  99   — 

a.  Von  stammbetonten  Supinis  gebildet:  oberl.  j)dstn\ 
U.E.  pester,  aus  1.  jtdstor ;  r.  rdtter,  Wegbahner,  —  1.  rdj>for  ; 
T.  sStter,  Schnitter,  —  1.  sedor; 

b.  von  endungsbetonten  Supinis  gebildet : 

a)  Aus  1.  -dtor,  oberl.  -dder,  O.E.  ed&r  •  areder,  Pflüger 
( s.  0. ) ;  c h  (( tsc li d de  r ,  -edc  r,  Jäger,  —  '^capfi<Uor ;  d e r s <■  li  d - 
der,  Richter,  —  '^directidtor ;  la ;/lridd er.  Lauerer,  —  Icujhiar, 
lauern;  pchieder,  Sünder,  —  peccfdor :  aber  dessen  Plur. 
weist  auf  -atöres  zurück. 

Suf.-Wechsel  liegt  vor  in:  bar  dder,  -eder,  Säufer, 
für  1.  Hibdor  od.  -iitor:  auch  afr.  hurercs  verlangt  -dtor]  scn- 
diider,  -eder,  Drescher,  wohl  erst  spät  aus  r.  scuoder  =  1. 
secutere,  dreschen,  gebildet. 

In  oberl.  stelldder,  Astrolog,  verband  sich  das  Suf.  mit 
einem  Nomen:  Stella. 

ß)  Aus  1.  -itor,  r.  -ider —  nur  selten  — :  oberl.  tensdi ide r , 
Färber,  —  r.  tenseher,  1.  tingere:  t  und  ider,  Schafscheerer, 
—  1.  tondere;  cf.  Du  Ca.:  tonditura\  uiiseJtider ,  Salber,  —  1. 
ungnere. 

In  oberl.  p a  rras  i der,  Futterknecht ,  handelt  es  sich 
um  einen  scheinbaren  Suf.-Wechsel;  in  AVirklichkeit  liegt 
hier  nur  eine  Metathesis  vor:  aus  ^/tarrisader,  zu  r.  parrasSr 
-^=  1.  provisare,  versehen. 

Das  Rät.  bildet  zu  diesem  Suf.  neue  Feminina;  nämlich 
-lidra  AU. 'dder,  -edra  zu  -Mer,  -idni  zu  -ider:  haradra,  -cdra- 
i>  c u d a  d r a  ,  s e u d e  d r a ;  te  n s cli  I dr a  • 

Anm.  In  samadra  neben  samada,  gefrorner  Schnee,  ist 
das  /•  paragogisch. 
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II.  Alte  Akl-usat  Ire  —  der  1.  Ausgang -orem  wird  dabei 
meistens  =  r.  -ur,  seltener  -or,  od.  -ukr.,  od.  -okr. 

a.  Von  starken  Supinis:  jiasti'ir  —  pastorem ;  secJiiur, 
Schnitter,  —  sectorem. 

b.  Von  schwachen  Supinis  der  ersten  Conj.,  wobei  -atorem 
auch  an  die  Stelle  von  -itorou  u.  -utorcm  trat:  avipaladür, 
Fuhrmann.  —  1.  *  impalmare,  iuhren,  eig.  in  der  Hand- — jxdma 

—  haben;  aradür  —  nratorem  •  fanadür,  Heumonat,'  — 
'"foenatorem :  cf.  i.  fnnar  —  1.  '''foenare;  ritgadnr,  Bettler,  — 
1,  rogatorem  (G.) ;  teuscJiadar,  Färber,  —  für  -itorem. 

Anm.  Auch  zutii  r.  Suf.  -dvr  gibt  es  neue  Feminina  auf 
-dura ;  z.  B.   ampaladura ,  Führerin. 

//.   In   hüll  du.  Fluni. 
§  107.  1438.  Coudntor   (Vrin)  =  Führer   od.  Leitung 

—  1.  coiuhicforem. 

1439.  Fruschc4der  (Fettan),  zu  r.  U.E.  fntoschias,  dürre 
Reiser ;  cf.  it.  frusco ;  s.  o.  fanadär. 

1440.  Tschischenäders  (Samn.) ,  zu  r.  schitgcn, 
Stock,  Strunk;  cf.  1439. 

1441.  Zonadiir  (Vicos.)  =  1.  sonaiorem.,  zu  sonare- 
wohl  von  einer  Fam.  dieses  Namens. 


III.     3.    1.  -sorius,  -törius. 

/.  In  n-estr.  Appell. 
§  lOS.  Der  Ton- Vokal  dieses  Suffixes  macht  so  ziemlich 
die  Wandlungen  des  ü  in  furca  —  cf.  Gartn.  §  50  —  u. 
furnus  —  cf.  Gartn.  %  106  —  mit;  wegen  des  r  vgl.  Gartn. 
§  62.  Die  hauptsächlichsten  Formen  für  den  1.  Ausgang 
-örinni  sind  somit: 

1.  Surs.  u.  oberl.  -ni; 

2.  sonst  am  Ehein  u.  im  U.E.  -nir', 

3.  im  O.E.  -nöir,  seltener  -oir. 

Dieses  -örins   tritt  an  dieselben  Stämme,   wie  die  bereits 
besprochenen  -ura  u.  -or: 
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I.  Au  starke  Supinstämme : 

z.  B.  fassui,  Hacke,  —  1.  fossorlum  {G);  fifgui,a'ä&e- 
moclel,  —  *fictorium;  oberl.  parsiii,  E.  jrras/t  i  r ,  AViesbaum, 
—  1.  pressorium ,  Presse;  oberl.  scassuoir ,  squassito  ir , 
Dreschflegel ,  —  1.  ^secussorium ,  zu  1.  senilere ,  r.  ^acuoder, 
dreschen;  oberl.  scarsui,  serass  k o  i r ,  id.,  gleichfalls  1. 
^sentssorium,  aber  beeinflusst  von  E.  sc  röscher,  erschüttera, 
kuarreu;  E.  schlassuoir ,  Dreschflegel;  cf.  die  vorigeu;  E. 
trachuo  ir ,  tra^iznoir,  oberl.  dcrtgui,  Trichter,  —  1. 
tractörius,  a,  zum  Ziehen  gehörig ;  cf.  Du  Ca. :  tracforia. 

II.  Auf  schwache  Supinstämme  deuten: 

E.  scrirladuir,  Geschreibsel,  zu  ''"scrib/ilarc  von  s<ribere\ 
spazzaduo ir ,  Schutt;  cf.  it.  sjjax^are,  wegräumen,  I.  spatiare. 

Anm.  r.  -aduoir  dient  auch  als  Superlativ-Endung :  z.  B. 
r.  bletseh,  nass,  —  O.E.  hlefsclmdi/oir,  sehr  nass. 

§  109.  Die  entsprechenden  Feminin -Formen  gehen  auf 
-üira,  -uöira ,  -öira  aus ;  z.  B. 

I.  Von  starken  Supinstämmen : 

r.  jilicluiira,  Garnwinde,  —  1.  ''"j^licitoria  zii  jdicfirc'^  cf.  Kört. 
6223,  6224. 

II.  Von  schwachen  Supinstämmen: 

U.E.  bag niadoira,  Waschzuber;  zu  1.  *brd>ieare;  E. 
grattaduira ,  Reibeisen,  —  r.  grattnr,  kratzen;  oberl.  maniz- 
xaduirn ,  Hackbeil,  zu  r.  manizzar — ''^tniiiutiare\  raspadu- 
ira,  Raspel,  — r.  raspar,  kratzen;  ahd.  raspön]  cf.  Kört.  6678; 
sjdejadnüira ,  Garnwinde,  —  1.  explicatoria . 

III.  Von  Nominibus:  ma  ladu^ra ,  Schafhürde,  zu  r. 
mahtt,  krank ;  hier  wohl  Suf.-Wechsel  von  arin ;  das  Wort 
bedeutete  ursprünglich  eine  Hürde  für  kranke  Schafe ;  strom- 
madii  ira ,  Gesott,  —  r.  ström }u,  Stroh. 

Anm.  1.  U.E.  bletscJt<iro  ia,  gr.  Nässe,  ist  Metathesis 
von  bletscJiadoira. 

Anm.  2.  martiiiri ,  E.  vi artitoiri ,  Qual,  aus  1.  '''mar- 
torium,  statt  -irium, 

II.  In  b  ä  n  d  n .  El  u  r  n . 
ß  HO.  1442.  Urnaduors  (Celerina);  =  *ruiiia-de-itrsum 
=  Erdsturz  des  Bären? 
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1443.  Bavradoires    (Schieins)    :=    Tränken;    cf.    fr. 
breuvoir,  r.  hahronda,  zu  ^adhibcrarc-,  cf.  Kört,   1155. 

1444.  Calquoir  (M.),  zu  1.  calcare,  stampfen;  -\- -orium 
statt  -atorium?  cf.  Dtt  Ca.:  cakatormm  =  Kelter. 

1445.  Chamaduoiras    (Guarda)    =    Orte,    wo    man 
rastet,  zu  r.  chamar,  ruhen. 

1446.  Chamaduors  (Zutz)  =  Lager  —  chama  —  der 
Bären. 

1447.  Cargaduiras  (Pitasch)  =  Ladeplätze;    cf.  Du 
Ca.:  cargatoriimi  =  locus,  nhi  onerantur  iiaves. 

1448.  Quoir  (M.)  =  Lagerstätte,  zu  1.  cubare  -\- -oriiwi 
statt  -atoriam? 

1449.  Grattadoira  (Pills.)  =  Reibeisen  —  wegen  der 
Rauhheit  des  betreff.  Terrains. 

1450.  Gravadoiras  (0.  Vatz),  zu  r.  (jrara,  Kies. 

1451.  Lavuörs  (Lavin)  =  Ort,  wo  sich  der  Bär  wäscht. 

1452.  Valpradüiers    (Samn.)   =  1.  rrdlis   -f-  pratorias 
zu  iiratum:  also  Wiesen thal? 

1453.  Prasuoir  (Sins)  =  Wiesbaum. 

1454.  Zampuoir   (Spiss),  Sampuoir  (Ardetz),  beides 
Alpen. 

1455.  Schamuirs  (Trins). 

1456.  Schcarsaluis  (Oberl.)  =  Flegel;  bei  Schattwald 
(Tirol)  ist  eine  Pflegehnühlc. 

1457.  Schlasuir  (Taufers);  cf.  1456. 


III.     4.    1.  -aris  u.  -arius,  -a. 

/.  IC  est  r.  Äj>j)clL 

if  111.  L.  -aris,  -are  hebt  sich  nur  noch  in  jenen  Gegenden 
von  1.  -arius,  -um  ab,  wo  a  vor  /•  sich  nicht  zu  e  erhöhte. 
Demzufolge  fiel  es  im  O.E.  mit  -arius,  -um  zusammen :  z.  B. 
oberl.  altar,  O.E.  uter  —  \.  altare\  oberl.  aaglar,  Waldes- 
lichtung, —  1.  angvlare;  cf.  prov.  anglar,  Fels;  die  dar, 
O.E.  d  an  der,  Fingerhut.  — -  1.  *digitalare?  —  oberl.  mislar, 
Stockzahn,  —  1.  maxiüare;   O.E.  masler. 

,^V  112.  L.  -arius,  -a,  -um  hat,  wie  in  den  Schwestersprachen, 
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so  auch  im  Rät.  eine  ganze  Flut  von  Neubildungen  —  mei- 
stens Deuominativa  —  hervorgezaubert.  Seine  Entwicklung  im 
Rät.  war  aber  ganz  anderer  Art,  als  jene  im  Französ.  Was 
das  fr.  ier  betrifft,  so  trete  ich  mit  M.-L.  —  cf.  Litbl.  1891,  p, 
304  —  für  die  Cohn'sche  Erklärung  ein  —  cf.  Colin  p.  278  ff. 
Ein  vorausgehender  Palatal  habe  nämlich,  so  sagen  sie, 
den  Schwund  des  /  bewirkt  in  Wörtern  wde  viridiarium  = 
^riridvinon  =  '^n'ridiar,  rcr</ücr,  rcrgjirr ,  und  dieses  -ier  sei 
dann  auch  auf  diejenigen  Wörter  übertragen  worden,  in  denen 
kein  Palatal  vorherging.  Bereits  (i.  Paris  —  Bo))/.  IX. 
381  —  u.  ihm  folgend  Cledat  —  Bo»k  XX.  624  —  brachten 
die  Entstehung  dieses  fr.  Suf.  mit  jenem  Palatal  in  Verbin- 
dung, ohne  jedoch  den  Ausfall  des  i  begründen  zu  können. 
Andererseits  w-ar  es  Horning  —  cf.  Z.  f.  r.  Phil.  XII.  1888. 
p.  579  f.  —  u.  anderen  klar,  dass  franz.  -in;  -itre  unmög- 
lich aus  -criuiii  hervorgegangen  sein  konnte,  trotzdem  im  ganzen 
Osten  Frankreichs  -nrinm  durch  -erium  ersetzt  worden  war. 
trotzdem  das  Italienische  u.  Provenzalische  beweisen,  dass  im 
T7.  -rirj/is  u.  er/HS  unterschiedslos  neben  einander  vorkamen, 
sogar  in  den  gleichen  Wörtern  —  cf.  Z.  f.  r.  Phil.  XII. 
1888,  p.  194,  u.  SrJnvan  in  A'.  Z.  f.  fr.  Sjn:  u.  LH.  1891,  XIII. 
p.  202  — ,  Es  ist  deshalb  die  Cohn'sche  Hypothese  eine 
sehr  glückliche  zu  nennen.  Der  rät.  Repräsentant  dieses 
Suffixes,  überall  -er,  -er,  nur  in  Diss.  e,  in  der  Schrift  auch 
dort  er  —  cf.  Gurfn.  §  27.  62.  M.-L.  %  2.34  —  macht  weniger 
Schw^ierigkeiten.  Bei  //.  -arjn  trat  Metathese  ein,  wie  in  fr. 
gloirc ,  so  dass  sich  -nir/i ,  -air  ergab,  das  sich  urkundlich 
findet.  Frühe  schon  fiel  dann  1.  -eriinn  u.  -eri/ni/  —  dieses 
infolge  eines  Suf.-Wechsels  —  mit  ihm  zusammen.  Das  Suf. 
dient  im  Rät. : 

1.  um  Personen  in  Bezug  auf  ihre  Beschäftigung  zu  be- 
zeichnen, z.  B.  U.E.  asoler,  Ziegenhirt,  —  1.  *haediolariub- : 
aticr,  Wasseraufseher.  —  aquaiiHs  2,  bei  Du  Ca.;  r-arrer, 
charrer,  Ziegenhirt,  —  eaprariu;  fharaler ,  Säumer,  —  1. 
rahaUariu;  eirrer,  Trunkenbold,  —  r.  eircr  =  elyriu;  lurrd, 
Arbeiter,  —  ille -\- operariti :  v)o.<^ser,  Alpgenosse.  —  niasm- 
rius  (Da  Ca.) :  parder ,  Schnitter,  — •  ^pratariu;  perle,  Pfannen- 
fiicker,  —  *j)ariolariu  :p  ist  er n  e ,  Bäcker,  —  pistrinen-hi ;  6- u tcr , 
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Pfänder ;  cf.  Du  Ca.:  saJtariif  =  viUiciis  ii.  saltus.  Weide,  Land- 
gut; cf.  tir.  Saltner.  Flurwäcbter;  terrir,  Einheimischer,  — 
tcrmriii ;  trossr  r ,  Zuhirt,  —  1.  fortiariu  ;  cf.  fr.  trousse  —  1.  tortia, 
Du  Cn.:  trossa  3  =  fascinihis,  u.  d.  Trossbuhe;  vie,  Wegmacher 

—  viariu]  eise  hie,  Küfer,  —  vasculariic;  vi  schau  der,  Zu- 
hirt, —  ^'tyicendariu\ 

2.  um  Bäume  und  Pflanzen  zu  bezeichnen ;  ohQT\.  figner , 
U.E.  figler,  Feigenbaum,  —  1.  ficiis;  grussers,  grobes 
Gras;  cf.  Du  Ca.:  grossarius  faher  ;  iscliier,  Ahorn,  E.a, sc  her 

—  '^-acerciis ? :,  madier,  niader,  Baumstamm,  Sing,  von  dem 
als  Koll.-Phir.  aufgefassten  materia ;  n  u gher ,  nn s c h r  r ,  Nuss- 
baum,  *nucariu,  bezw.  *iiuccariu ; 

3.  um   Ortlichkeiten  zu   bezeichnen:   fantr,   Heuboden, 

—  foenariiim;  suler,  Gang,  —  solar  hi;  sc  liier,  t  schaler , 
Keller,  —  cellariuui;  ualer,  Bienenstand,  —  ^Yqnolariuvi ; 

4.  Gerätschaften  :  c u x z er .  c u  z z e ,  Wetzsteinfass ,  — 
cofearhim ;  t agier ,  Teller ,  zu  tagliar,  schneiden ;  taler ,  der , 
Webestuhl,  — cf.  Du  Ca.:  telarium  2;  tirc,  Trichter, — hora- 
rium,  Sanduhr; 

5 .  Tiere  :  p a ssle r ,  Sperling,  —  '^])asserarius ;  s p a zer , 
Sperling,  —  d.  sj) a t x  -\-  {passl)cr ;  O.E.  sp ler ,  sp r e r ,  Geier, 

—  d.  sperher ;  cf.  it.  sparviero ; 

6.  Ordnungszahlen :  oberl.  '/  m p  ar  ui  e r ,  der  Erste,  —  im- 
primis  -|-  -arius ;  st  er.  Viertel;  1.  sextarium; 

7.  um  Adjektiva  zu  verlängern:  grander,  stolz,  zu 
grandis : 

8.  -er  aus  1.  -erium  in  U.E.  maistcr,  O.E.  niister. 
Handwerk,  —  ministerium :  munist^r ,  Kloster,  —  mona- 
stermin. 

§  US.  Die  Fem. -Form  des  Suf.  ist  -ei-a  u.  -era ;  z.  B.  r. 
cloniera,  Dachgiebel,  7a\\.  cuhnoi ;  cf.  Du  Ca.:  cuhnare  =  aedi- 
flcium  tecto  legere;  r.  ciidera,  Schwdele,  —  1.  cutis;  f um  era. 
Bäckerin,  —  furnaria;  oherl.  garvera,  Bachrunst,  —  t.  grava, 
Kies :  E.  l ngio v i n  era ,  Rätsel,  —  "Hndiv'mare  ;  r.  l i chera, 
Bettstelle,  —  lectaria;  mala  der  a,  Schafhürde.  —  tnalataria; 
oberl.  mantenera,  Heerde.  zu  r.  manhm,  Haufen;  musca 
hör  era,  Hornisse,  —  \.boraria\  pidira,  Wanze,  —  \.j)edaria, 
\on  p)edis,  Laus;   surs.  ^;*äc// era,    Weiher,   1.  piscaria;    surs. 
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ra Veras,  rueras,  Erdstürze,  —  gmvaria  od.  rijjaria?  M. 
.5  c/i'/c/ er  a,  Tellergestell,  —  sifxlaria:,  tsc-havera ,  Mahlzeit,  — 
eibaria ;  E.  t s e h  a ;j e r  a  ,  tsch  i era,  surs.  fsehoc ch  e r a  u. 
fschocca ,  Nebel,  zu  caeaus,  blind. 

§  114.  Auch  die  Zahl  der  gelehrten  und  Fremdwörter, 
welche  -arins  od.  -erium  enthalten,  ist  nicht  gering  :  glimari, 
-e  r  i .  Tier,  —  1.  ''"animarium  iiir -ale?  ;  surs.  rannari,  Frosch- 
teich; ci.  Du  Ca.]  ranariuni-^  oberl.  suniant  eri,  sanier  i,  E. 
SU  uteri,  Friedhof,  —  1.  coemeferlum -\-  sandunriuni. 


II.  In   b  Uli  du.  Flurn. 

§  lir>.  1458.  Algeir  (Vicos.). 

1459.  Blais  digl  Allosser  (Filis.)  =  „Bleiss  des 
Elsebeerbaums" ;  r.  aloser  ist  prunus  padus  u.  rhamnus  fran- 
(jida;  cf.  fr.  ahxc,  ahd.  cUza,  \\.  Zösm.  p.  11,  wo  der  O.X.  Dalaas 
aus  Vorarlberg  mit  aloser  in  Verbindung  gebracht  wird. 

1460.  Almäira  (Spiss),  Almere  (Samn.),  aus  1.  ul- 
maria,  zu  vlnms,  Ulme. 

1461.  Mottadell'Altair  (Soglio)  =  Matte  des  Altars. 

1462.  Hiermel  (St.  Maria)  =  r.  Jirainer,  Krämer? 

1463.  Cauma  de  hermes  (Villa)  =  „Rast  der  Krä- 
mer-'? cf.  1462. 

1464.  Ormeira  (Soazza)  =  ulmarla;  cf.  1460,  w.  Du  Ca.: 
ormaria. 

1465.  V.  IT  era  (Brigels)  =  Wasserth.  rallis  aquaria;  cf. 
Bwk  XII :  aqua. 

1466.  Urs  era  (Andeer),    aus  *ursaria,  zu  1.  ursus,  Bär. 

1467.  Urtiera  (Taufers),  zu  urtica,  Nessel;  cf.  it.  O. 
wie   Ortigaro. 

1468.  Fuorcla  d"  Urtieras  (Lü  M.)  =  .,furcula  (Berg- 
sattel) de  urticarias" ;  cf.   1467. 

1469.  Banderas  (SilvapL),  zu  r.  bandera,  Flagge,  it. 
bandiera,  od.  zu  r.  binda,  Streifen. 

1470.  Bare  dar  (aus  urk.  Älbaredar,  Bondo),  zu  ''^albere- 
tum,  Pappelbaumpflanzung;  cf.  Schu.  p.  2. 

1471.  II  Troz-la-Barsera  (Alven.),  zu  r.  troz,  Weg, 
—  cf.  117  —  u.  r.  braussa,  Staude;  cf.  810. 
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1472.  Belvair  (Celer.)  =  „Schöner  Blick";  cf.  it.  Belre- 
dere;  cf.  Sehn.  />.  12  ein  Belredero  aus  cl.  12.  Jhdt. 

1473.  Braners  (Scanfs),  zu  r.  harner,  Säumer. 

1474.  Bulaseras  (V.  Cava),  zu  r.  hidassn,  Eisbeere. 

1475.  Ca  cl  pelzer  (Vicos.)  =  Haus  des  Balthasar;  cf. 
Muoth  p.  38. 

1476.  Chafarrer  (Fuldera)  u.  Farers  (Fuldera),  zu 
(xisa,  Haus,  -}-  1.  fermrius,  Schmied. 

1477.  Calcera  (Trins),  la  Chalchera  (Filis.,  Guarda), 
Chalcheras  (Zernetz,  Lü),  zu  ml.  calcaria,  Kalkofen. 

1478.  Chalderas  (St.  Maria),  zu  ml.  caldariu,  Kessel 
u.  Sennhütte;  cf.  Back  XII:  caUdics,  u.  Alton  p.  31:  Chrddira. 
Kaltem  in  Tirol  gehört  auch  hierher. 

1479.  Mot  di  Calgher  (Boudo)  =  Schusterbühl. 

1480.  La  Call  er  a  (Trius),  zu  1.  bosmlia:  cf.  325. 

1481.  Caltgera  (Waltensb.),  La  Caltgera  (Salux, 
Stürvis);  cf.  1477. 

1482.  Bot-las-Caltgeras  (0.  Vatz)  =  Hügel  der 
Kalköfen. 

1483.  Crap-las-Caltgeras  (Stürvis)  =  Felsen  der 
Kalköfen. 

1484.  Chalger  lung  (Bergün)  =  langer  Schuster. 

1485.  C  a  m  a  1  a  r  (Somv.)  =  Haus  des  Apfelbaums  —  casa 
-\-  malarins? 

1486.  Camaler  (Somv.);  cf.  1485. 

1487.  Campfer  (Fettan)  =  Hanffeld ;  ci.  Du  Ca.:  cana- 
peritim  =  cheneiiere. 

1488.  y.  Campraver  (Bondo)  =  Thal  des  Rübenfeldes 
—  vallis  -}-  campimi  -\-  rapariiim ;  cf.  Du  Ca. :  raperia  ==  locus 
ttbi  crescunt  rapae. 

1489.  V.  Camugera  (Trius)  i)  =  Gemseuthal;  cf.  17. 

1490.  Chamver  (Schieins),  ils  Chamvers  (Ardetz), 
auch  in  Ital.  viele  O.  wie   Canerara,  Canevara ;  cf.  1487. 

1491.  Paleu-Canera  (Flond)  ist  unser  d.  Roknnoos, 
Rölirmoos ,  aus  1.  paludem  -\-  canariam]  cf.  Du  Ca.:  caneria 
=  ariüidinetum.     In  Ital.  viele    Ganera. 


^)  g  hier  u.  sonst  entspricht  dem  k'  bei  M.-L.,  dem  tz  bei  Gartn. ; 
sonst  auch  ch,  tg  geschrieben. 
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1491a.  Chauver  (Guarda);  cf.  1487.. 

1492.  Chapa zeller  (St.  Maria). 

1493.  Cliap  eller  (Carapov.)  =  „Hiitmacher''.  od.  zu 
ml.  caj)clla,  Kapelle. 

1494.  S  u  t  C  a  p  r  e  (Ruscheiu)  =  ,.unter  der  Ziegenweide", 
aus  ^'stibfus  caprariuni. 

1494a.  Carajara  (Felsb.).  zu  V  *quadriiviana  .,beim 
Kreuzweg" ;  cf.  21. 

1495.  Carbunera  (Bondo),  Charbunera  (Fuldera) 
=  Kolilplatz,  Meiler. 

1496.  Garer  a  (Villa)  =  ..Fahrweg" ;  cf.  Du  Ca. :  carraria  3. 

1497.  Garischle  (Somv.). 

1498.  Garne  (Degen),  aus  1.  '^cardinarium ;  cf.  r.  carden, 
Winkel,  u.  1391. 

1499.  Carpera  (0.  Vatz).  zu  r.  crap,  Stein. 

1500.  Gliarpleras  (St.  Maria),  zu  r.  carjtdia,  kl.  Steine. 

1501.  Carrera  (Walteusb.,  Vigens) ;  cf.   1496. 

1502.  Gaschlera  (Andeer)  =  Schlossgut:  aus  1. 
casfellaria:  bei  Moor  III  1348  ein  Acker  Casfalaria ;  in  Ital. 
16  Orte  Castellrir  u.   Castellaro. 

1503.  Caschueras  (Mons,  Tiefenkasten),  zu  it.  cascina 
aus  casicina ;  cf.  839. 

1504.  Ghasseres  (M.),  zu  r.  chascha,  Kiste. 

1505.  Gavalera  (Pitasch)  =  Rossweide.  Sius  "^'cabaUm-in; 
Moor  III  1370  ein  .,Krcste  de  Carcdar"  (=  Rossweideneck) ; 
in  Ital.  viele  CarrdJera :  cf.  „Lcs  Clievcdleijres"  bei  Vevey.  u. 
Gafalar,  Hof  zu  Galthür  im  Paznaun ;  dicht  dabei  eine  Ort- 
lichkeit  ,,im  Rosshimmd''. 

1506.  Sess-Ghavrer  (St.  Maria  M.)  =  Felsen  des 
Ziegeuhirten  —  saxum  -j-  ca/yrari/n)/. 

1507.  Ghentsuters  (Zutz)  =  Bühl  unter  den  Ackern 
—  cant  -\-  sidAus  -\-  '"^-areof^  —  od.  zu  scdtarius .  Pfänder, 
Du   Cn. 

1508.  Ghilcheres  (Remüs);  cf.   1477. 

1509.  P 1  e  u  n  G  i  o  n  G  h  i  1  g  e  r  ( Ruaun )  =^  Boden  des 
Schusters  Johann;  cf   1484. 

1510.  Ghiltgera  (Vrin.  Riein);  cf.   1477. 

1511.  Ghischne  (Vrin). 
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1512.  Clavair  (Somv.),  zu  ml.  clacis,  Gehege,  Verschluss-, 
cf.  1139. 

1513.  Ciavera  (Bondo);  cf.  1512. 

1514.  Coclers  (St.  Maria),  zu  1.  «'^<e^?//^^s,  Zipfel,  Gipfel 

1515.  Costeras  (V.  Cava),  zu  r.  costa,  Halde. 

1516.  Crasteira  (Soazza),  zu  r.  o-aista,  Büchl;  cf.  183. 

1517.  Cucler  (M.);  cf.  1514. 

1518.  Cravunera  (Silvapl.);  cf.  1495. 

1519.  Laviner   digl   Cr u scher   ( Pills.)    =  Lawineu- 
gang  des  Kreuz(feldes),  aus  Habinarium-de-illum  crucearium. 

1520.  Cude    (Brigels),   zu   1.  cmida,  Schwanz,    schmales 
Grundstück. 

1521.  Jl  Queir  (St.  Maria),  zu  cubare,  lagern?  cf.  Bück 
XII:  eubioiL 

1522.  Cumassera  (Yrin)  =  r.  muma  a  sera,  Abendrast? 

1523.  Chürer  (St.  Maria),  zu  r,  clfürct,  Hut,  Weide  zu 
1.  do-a. 

1524.  Curseras  (Tiefenk.).  zu  1,  cortcx  od.  eher  zu  cur- 
sus,  Laufplatz :  cf.  ScJdi.  p.  47 :  in  Ital.  viele  Corso. 

1525.  La    Curvaneras    (Tiefenk.)    =    Kohlenmeiler 
cf.  1495. 

1526.  PI  am  las  Curvaneras  (0.  Vatz)  =  Kohlplatz- 
boden. 

1527.  Curver  (Roten),  zu  l.  cor  ms,  Rabe;   in  Ital.  viele 
CoiTaro,  Cormra. 

1528.  Piz  Curver  (Salux)  =  Rabenspitz. 

1529.  Piz  Curver  (Stürvis) ;  cf.  1528. 

1530.  V.  Cur  Vera  (Salux)  =  Rabenth. ;  cf.   1527. 

1531.  Cutschalera  (Andeer). 

1532.  Dalmeras  (Tiefenk.)  =  '/d  ifhjmrias  ■  cf.  1464. 

1533.  Dar  schaleras  (^Razenj  =  „Lehmgrund'*,  aus  «rf 
argülarias-;  cf.  410. 

1534.  Derschale  (Laax)  =  ad  an/illari/tm;  cf,  1533. 

1535.  Der  schal  er  (Ruaun);  cf.  1533. 

1536.  Digieira    (Soazza)     =    Abzugsgraben;    cf.    ml. 
dugaria  =  it.  doggia ;   cf,  Rosa :  dügal. 

1537.  Durtgiera  ( Vrin)  ad  uri Uanam  •  c f ,  1467. 
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1538.  Bott-duzera  (Andeer),  zu  r.  hott,  Bühl,  u.  r. 
dntg,  Graben,  —  1.  diirtns. 

1539.  Cresta  Fallera  (Scharans),  zu r.  falla  =  (Bären)- 
falle;  ci.DuCa.:  falla=turris  Ugnen -^  der  0. -Fe/Zers  findet  sich 
hei  Moor  J.   766  als  Falaria,  heisst  r.  Fallera. 

1540.  La-Prada-dil-Farrer  (Alven.)  =  Schmied- 
wiese. 

1 541.  P 1  a  u  n  s  u  r  f  e  r  r  e  r  a  ( Alv. )  =  Ebene  von  Schmitten, 
r.  Ferrera,  aus  1.  ferraria. 

1542.  Figlers  (Vrin).  zu  föglia,  Laub;  cf.  AUo7i  p.  40 
u.  it.  O.  wie  Fo(jUaro. 

1543.  Filier  (Samn.,  Salux);  cf.  1542. 

1544.  Foppa  Flemer  (Somv.),  zu  v.fappa,  Grube.  — 
aus  1.  forea   —  u.  1.  flam{en)  -\-  -ariwn. 

1545.  Flidiar  (0.  Vatz) ;  cf.J/oor  J.  1231:  valle  Flugair- 
zu  r.  fl/ih,  Felsen? 

1546.  Foura  Tschiv  era  (Zutz),  zu  r.  fonra,  Loch,  u. 
tsc-hivera.  Tagmahd,  aus  1.  rihar/a  Y  d.  h.  Wiese,  die  an  einem 
Morgen  von  einem  Mann  gemäht  werden  kann. 

1547.  Frachera  (St.  Maria),  zu  r.  fracha,  Einengung, 
Pforte,  Erdrutsch;  in  Italien  5  Fratta. 

1548.  Yal  Fulera  (Geier.)  =  Grat,  Thal,  zu  r.  ß, 
Berggrat. 

1549.  Fuldera  (0.  M.),  zu  r.  faulda,  Band,  Saum  eines 
Berges. 

1550.  Traun ter  Fulderas  (M.)  =  „zw.  den  Gütern 
am  Fusse  des  Berges'';  cf.  1549. 

1551.  Funtauna  Carper  (Alven.)  =  ,, Steinfeldquelle", 
zu  r.  craj),  Stein. 

1552.  Furmie  (Mons)  =  ..Ameisenhaufen",  aus  1.  for- 
micarüivi;  cf.  Sehn.  p.  66;  Moor  II  J.  1344  nennt  eine  Wiese 
Furmigair ;  in  Italien  Orte,  wie  Formigara. 

1553.  Gallera  (Vrin).  zu  1.  gallus,  Hahn,  meist  ., Spiel- 
hahn". 

1554.  Garn  er  (Mons,  O.  Vatz).  aus  1.  granariiwi,  Stadel. 

1555.  Galin e  ( Vals),  zu  gallina ;  cf.  1553;  in  Ital.  viele 
GaUinaro. 

1556.  G  a  r  V  e  r  a  (Somv.)  =  Büfenrunst,  zu  r. grara  ;  cf.  673. 
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1557.  Giavera  (Castas.). 

1558.  Ghigliner  (Tinzen);  cf.  1555. 

1559.  Crap    dalla   Glatschera  (Filis.).  zu    r.    cro}). 
Stein,  u.  r.  r/Iafsch,  Eis. 

1560.  Glavaira  (Yicos.), 'äus  gmvaira  ;  cf.  1556  u.  it.  O. 
wie   Grnrera. 

1561.  Sut    Glitsche    (Somv.)    =    '^'siibtus     fjlnciarhwi; 
cf.  1559. 

1562.  Gra  Veras  (Riein,  M.).  G.  (Lufis).  iirk.   Gravairas; 
cf.  1556.  1560. 

1563.  Gravera  (Rover.);  cf.  1556—1562. 

1564.  Giiandscheras  (Scanfs). 

1565.  Pra   giiarner   (Lavie),   zu  (jvarnar ,  prügeln,  wie 
das  Volk  meint. 

1566.  La  Gulera  (Alven.,  Surava),  zu  r.  ^«//a,  Schlucht ; 
cf.  Sehn.  p.  82. 

1567.  La  Guzleras  (Alven.). 

1568.  Lamorera  (Rovered.).  zu  r.  mar,  Pfütze. 

1569.  Langanera    (St.  Martin)  aus  illae  vicanaria\  cf. 
1490  a. 

1570.  Lavnnaira  (M.)   ==  Schwarzwasser  —  illa   aqua 
nigra. 

1571.  Lavinar    (Zernetz)    =  Lawinengang,    aus  Hahi- 
nare?  cf.  1576. 

1572.  Laviuerdvall   (Samn.)  =   Thallawinengang,    zu 
r.  laviner  aus  1.  Iah) na  -\-  -arlnni. 

1573.  Laviner-  Larsina   (Süss);    cf.    1572,   u.   1.    illa, 
-j-  larsina,  zu  r.  *arsu)n.  Brand. 

15 74.  Laviner  ( Cierfs ) ;  cf .  1 5 72. 

1575.  Laviners  (Zutz,  Lavin);  cf.  1572.  1574.  1576. 

1576.  Laviner    da   Mstrel   Clos   =  L.   des    Herrn 
Nikolaus,  aus  Habinari^nn  de  ad  magistrellnm  Nieolaus. 

1577.  Lischiera  (Tiefenk.). 

1578.  Bleis  digl  Linner  (Filis.),   zu  \.  plexum  —    cf. 
716  —  u.  ligninn  -| — arium. 

1579.  Litschers  (Vrin). 

1580.  Lubianeira  (Soozza)  =  schwarze  Laube;  cf.  it. 
lorjgia,  fr.  löge. 
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1581.  Lueras  (Salux) ;  cf.  Du  Ca.:  Lujjcria  =  locus  uhi 
sunt  lupi  ;  cf.  Alton  p.  46  :  Lovdra ;  Sehn.  48,  49. 

1582.  Lumers  (Vrin),  zu  r.  lam,  feucht, 

1583.  Frust  Luse  (Somv.)  =  Stück  des  Elsebeer- 
baums ;  cf.  1459. 

1584.  Luvera  (Bondo) :  cf.  1581;  im  Ital.  viele  Lovcra, 
Locara,  Lupara,  Liqiario. 

1585.  Made  (Vrin).  zu  surs.  mcxle.  Bergmähder. 

1586.  Male  (Razen,  Flond),  Maler  (Lutis),  Males 
(Trins),  zu  r.    '^mcdcr,  Apfelbaum. 

1587.  Maneras  (Silvapl.j  =  „Bergwerke"';  cf.  it.  mini- 
era,  u.  ScJtn.  p.   191. 

1588.  Plan  Marener. (Bondo)  =,, Matrosenboden*'? 

1589.  Marighiers  (Sins),  von  einer  Fam.  dieses  Namens. 

1590.  Bot  mazaser  (0.  Vatz),  zu  it.  incujyesse,  Neu- 
bruch? u.  hot,  Bühl. 

1591.  Plan  Menister  (Soglio)  =  planum  ministri. 

1592.  Migl6  (Brigels)  =  d.  Meiler? 

1593.  Mi  gl  er  (AValtensb.) ;  cf.  1592. 

1594.  Sut-Mischieras  (Waltensb.),  z\i  r.  misrJi,  feucht, 
od.  zu  1.  mansus,  Gut;  cf.  Sehn.  p.  97,  u.  r.  misehun,  Hühner- 
stall, aus  niansiemcm. 

1595.  Morters  (M.)  =  hohe  Alpenweiden;  cf.  60. 

1596.  Mugliner  (Fettan);  cf  948.  949. 

1597.  Muladeretta  (  Vrin  )=  kl.  Schaf  bürde ;  cf.§113. 

1598.  La  Muledera  (Waltensburg) ;  cf.  1597,  u.  Buek 
XII :  ml.  maladcria. 

1599.  Mulinera  (0.  Vatz),  zu  r.  mulin,  Mühle;  cf.  Moor 
J.  1275  ein  eurt  de  Mulnera. 

1600.  Mulladera  (Laax);  cf.  1597. 

1601.  Plan  Mundanaira  (Fettan)  =  Boden  der 
schwarzen  Schwände,  zu  mundare? ;  cf.  275. 

1602.  Mstair  (0.)  =  Münster  —  1.  monasteriwn. 

1603.  Igls  Plaz  de  Munter  (Salux),  zu  1,  monteni  -\- 
-arium. 

1604.  Mure  (Razen),  zu  1.  murus,  Mauer. 

1 605.  M  u  r  t  a  i  r  a  (Vicos.),  zu  muria ;  cf  1595  ;  in  Ital.  viele 
0.  Mortara. 
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1606.  Miirter  (St.  Maria,  Zernetz,  Scanfs,  Tinzen),  la 
Murtera  (Süss,  Lavin,  Guarda),  Murters  (Alveneu,  Silvapl.), 
Murtes  (Somv.);  cf.  1595. 

1607.  Muttlor  (Bg.  Schieins),  zu  r.  muott,  Hügel,  + 
-cllns  -\-  -Urins. 

1608.  Nalar  (Fettan),  am  wahrscheinlichsten  aus  nora- 
lare,  zu  novale,  Neubruch;  bei  Moor  1273  ein  Koualar. 

1609.  Nantreras  (Mons)  =  „in  den  Grotten*',  aus  in 
antrcirias;  cf.  Burk  XII;  antru))/. 

1610.  Navaras  (Salux)  =  in  aquarias.  zu  aqua?  cf.- 
Bück  XII :  wiua. 

1611.  II  Noler  (Somv.),  zu  ml.  novale;  cf.  1608. 

1612.  Xurmera  (ßondo)  =  in  ulmaria ;    cf.  1464. 

1613.  Paclera  (St.  Maria),  zu  1.  j>aieU<i,  Pfanne. 

1614.  II  Pairer  (Alven.)  =  Birnbaum  1.  "^'pirarius. 

1615.  Pala  digl  Uaul-ner  (lluaun)  =  ..Kelle  —  cf. 
255  —  des  Schwarzwaldes"',  d.  h.  Koniferenwaldes. 

1616.  Valpargära  (Chur),  zu  ral,  Thal,  u.  r.  harya, 
Heustadel;  cf.  1157,  1158. 

1617.  Prau-parve  (Levg.)  =  pratum  -\-  praturiiim, 
W lesen feld  ? 

1618.  Pas  quer  (M.).  aus  jmscnarium. 

1619.  Patler  (Safienth.),  zwpatella;  cf.  1613. 

1620.  Pedrapurtgera  (0.  Vatz)  =  „Schweinestein'', 
zu  1.  petra  u,  porciis ;  cf.   1628. 

1621.  Perair  (Vicos.)  =  Birnbaum:  cf.  1614. 

1622.  Peschera  iLostallo).  aus  1.  jiiscnria,  Fischteich. 

1623.  Petmaira  (Stampa),  unter  der  Maira  —  zu.  pes, 
pedis,  Füss,  u,  dem  Flusse  Mairn. 

1624.  Pindeira  (Soazza),  zu pend'i.  Binde,  schmales  Feld. 

1625.  Pischleras  (Ruaun),  zu  y.  jnsch,  AVasserfall. 

1626.  Pisque  (Duvin);  cf.  1618. 

1627.  Plamzeuter  (O.  Vatz). 

1628.  Plandapurschers  (Samn.)  =  „Schweineboden'* 
2iUS,  planum  u.  porcus  -\-  -arios;  cf.   1620. 

1629.  Plansmier  (Guarda). 

1630.  Plate  (Vrin),  zu  r.  plat,  Platte. 

1631.  Platt era  (Fihs.),  zu  r.  jd<tt:  cf.  1630. 

Münchener  Beiträge  z.  romanischen  u.  eng).  Philologie.    VIII.  9 
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1632.  Plauu  della  Plattera  (V.  CavaM.);  cf.  1630. 

1633.  Plaunca  riidera  (Trins),  zu  r.  plnuncn ,  Halde, 
Abhang,  und  zu  yndur.  roden? 

1634.  Fl aj  eres  (Schieins)  =  „riunendurchzogenes  Ter- 
rain'', zu  r.  jdni/n,  Rinne.  —  1.  />lar/a. 

1635.  Plazaira  (Stampa).  zu  r.  /daz,  Platz. 

1636.  Plazzers  (Celer.):  cf.  1635.  ' 

1637.  Putsche  (Flond). 

1638.  Alp  Porcher  (Scanfs).  zu  1.  porms ;  cf.  1628. 

1639.  Porcher a  (Boudo);  cf.  1620. 

1640.  Posse  ira  (Soazza).  zu  r.  /»roxi.  Pfütze. 

1641.  Praders  (Guarda)  =  Bergmähder,  zu  r.  prader 
—  j)ratari/())i ;  cf.  ^V■^/^  p.  26. 

1642.  Pranzaira  (Vicos.).  aus  ""yJ^ntiaria. 

1643.  Prave n der  (Münster),  zu  ].  pra ebenda ,  Pfründe, 
Stiftung. 

1644.  Pravoler  (Celerina).  aus  L  pmfiilarinur.  cf.  r.  ])rn- 
vioi,  grosse  Wiese,  aus  1.  /n-r/fonrm. 

1645.  Puleras  (Razen),  zu  \.  jxila?  cf.  255. 

1646.  Pul  vrera  (Zutz)  =  staubiges,  d.  h.  trockenes 
Grundstück,  aus  \.polrernrvi ;  cf  Moor  J.  1220:  (igcr  longus  in 
Pidveraira  ;  in  Ital.  viele  I^olvcmro. 

1647.  Pra  dellasPüncheras  (Cierfs)  =  „Feld  der 
Bewässerungsgräben'',  zu  r.  p.  =  aunl  jicr  asaver. 

1 648.  P  u  0  z  z  a  V  a  1  a  r  ( Lufis ).  zu  r.  jmo  wo,  Pfützen,  -}- 
r.  vrdar,  Grube,  aus  1.  'hrdlare. 

1649.  Plaz  Pur  eher  (Campovasto) ;  cf.  1638. 

1650.  Easchära  (Chur),  zu  r.  rnscha,  Harz,  Pech. 

1651.  La  Val  dil  Rascher  (Surava)  =  Thal  d.  Pech- 
sammlers. 

1652.  Ra  V  a  i  r  (Stampa,  Vicos.) ;  cf  surs.  rarem,  Rufe,  od. 
zu  1.  raj>n. 

1653.  Ra  Veras  (Somv.).  zu  r.  rarem:  cf.   1662. 

1654.  Rivair  (Taufers);  cf  1652. 

1655.  Riveira  (Soazza),  Riviera  (Brus.);  cf.  1653. 

1656.  Ruderas  (Guarda),  zu  r.  rudnr,  roden. 

1657.  Rnnne  (Somv.)  =  Haufen,  zu  t.  runar  =^*re/inare; 
cf.  r.  rii»ti,  Haufen. 
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1658.  Runparier  (Ruaim).  zu  r.  nin,  llodung,  u.  parier, 
Kesselmacher. 

1659.  Ruschneras  (Flond,  Lufis),  zu  r.  rnma,  Loch. 

1660.  La  Sablunera  (Guarda)  =  Sandgrube. 

1661.  Saclers  (Guarda),  zu  1.  saccidus,  kl.  Sack. 

1662.  Sagazaira  ( Vicos.),  zu  r.  serja,  Mahd,  von  l.secare? 

1663.  Sagers  (Duvin),  zu  r.  ser/a;  et".  1662. 

1664.  Salazzer  (Brusio),  zu  1.  ■'^alix,  Weide;  cf.  r.  sal- 
gier,  Weidenbaum  ((apol). 

1665.  Busc-saltair  (Soglio),  zu  it.  hosco  u.  saltarius, 
Pfänder:  cf.  §  112. 

1666.  Saiteras  (Tinzenj,  zu  1.  6n/^/^s,  Landgut ;  cf.  1665  ; 
viele  Salfani  in  Italien. 

1667.  Crap  Saue  (Surava);  cf.  E.  sann  =  Zaun. 

1668.  Daves  Santeri  (Somv.)  =  ht.  d.  Friedhofe. 

1669.  Zappener  (Riein). 

1670.  Z  a  8  e  r  a  s  (Laax).  von  1.  caesa  ?  cf.  bresc.  sesit,  Hecke, 
u.  Lhi    (\i.:  mesae  =  munimenta  er  arhoribus  stratis. 

1671.  Scalära  (Chur),  zu  r.  scala,  Stiege. 

1672.  Skarnera  (Malix),  zu  r.  scrign,  Trog? 

1673.  Scatle  (Vrin),  zu  r.  sccdla,  Schachtel. 

1674.  Scatles  (Somv.);  cf.  1674. 

1675.  Scham  sc  her  es  (Spiss);  cf.  r.  chcunnotsch ,  Gemse 
u.  1489. 

1676.  S  c  h  a  r  n  e  r  a  s  ( Trins ),  zu  1.  ntrdo  ? 

1677.  Pleum  da  Sehers  (Razen)  =•  „Ahornboden"; 
Cburwaldens  r.  N.  Ascliera,  sowie  Schiers  im  Prättigau  ge- 
hören hierher. 

1678.  Schindleras  (Bergün)  =  „Scheiterhaufen"  zu 
1.  scandula ;  in  Ital,  0.  wie  Scandolara,   Scandolera. 

1679.  Schier  delPodestä  (M. )  =  Keller  des  Ammans. 

1680.  Schlonder  (Pulderaj;  cf.  1678. 

1681.  Schlonders  (St.  Maria);  cf.  1680. 

1682.  Scunteras  (Pitasch). 

1683.  Silvanera  (Felsb.)  =  Schwarzwald;  cf.  1580. 

1684.  Spatlera  (Samn.),  zu  r.  spatla,  Achsel:  231. 

1685.  Cr  est  dil  Spree  (Präzj  =  Geiers  Kamm  zu 
r.  crest,  fr.  cret  (Genfj,  zu  1.  crista. 

9* 
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1686.  St  ade  ras  (Laax,  Riein),  zu  r.  stad,  Sommer? 

1687.  Stavaras    (Stürvis),  zu    aestirus ,    sommerlich;  cf. 
3Ioor  II.  J.  1320:  de  Estuarh. 

1688.  Studaires  (Taufers),  zu  r.  sUida,  Pferd? 

1689.  Summa  se  ras  (Vigens).  zu  1.  sinnnmm  u.  accr'i 

1690.  Sott    Talar   (Stürvis),    zu  *toralc ,    dem    vermut- 
lichen Stammworte  von  schw.  d.  Tohrl. 

1691.  Tarter  (Lavin),  zu  r.  Zart,  krumm. 

1692.  Tavaner   (St.    Martin),    zu    r.  ta/rni,  Hummel,  1. 
tabanus. 

1693.  Tavar  ((Jelerin.).   zu  r.  tr/-,  Fichte,  Tanne,   aus  1. 
'^iaedus. 

1694.  Teischera  (Vals).  zu  r.  tct/ia.  Sennhütte. 

1695.  TeranairafO.  Vatz)  =  schwarze  Erde:  cf.  1683. 

1696.  Terraschne  (Guarda)? 

1697.  Tschaldeires  (Snmu.)  =  caldarim:  cf.  1478. 

1698.  Pleun  t schal rs  (Somv.)  =  ,,Kellerboden'^  aus 
*pla)mm  ccUnrios. 

1699.  Tschanta  ners  (Pitasch).  v.MV.ischmia  Gürtel;  cf.768. 

1700.  Tscharschers  (Lev,c)  =  Kirschbäume. 

1701.  Tschavera  (Duvin)  =  Mauusmahd;  cf.  1546. 

1702.  Val  Tschavera  (Brigels);  cf.  1701. 

1 703.  Tschavera  b  1  e  t  s  c  h  a  ( Levi;-. )  =  nasses  Mammet ; 
cf.  1701. 

1704.  Tschaveras  (0.  Vat/i;  cf.  1701. 

1705.  Tschavezeras    (Präz),    zu   raj/if///n/ .    Ackerrain; 
cf.   Götx.  p.  21,  Schu.  IX  37. 

1706.  Tschengler  (Vals).  zu  r.  /srhoH/rl,  Fels. 

1707.  Tschentane  (Degen);  cf.  1699. 

1708.  Tschentaneras    (Vrin,  Levgiein) ;    cf.    1699    u. 
Moor  II.  J.   1307  :   SHientfiivirc. 

1709.  Tschera  (Andeer). 

1710.  Tschifera  (Vals);  cf.  1701. 

1711.  Tuffera  (Sins),  zu  r.  ^z//^;  Tuffstein ;  cf.  Srhn.\y.  177. 
1711a.  L  a  C  h  a  m  o  n  n  a  d  e  1  V  a  d  1  e  r  ( Filis. )  =  „Hütte 

des  Kälberhirten*'. 

1712.  Valar  (Mons,  Somv.,  Lufis,  Tiefenk.,  Stürvis),  zu 
V.  raUnr,  Grube,  zu  1.  raU>iris 


1 
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1713.  Prodagir  Valar  (Roten)  =  „Brachfeld,  Grube" 

aus  1.  *j>ratiini  de  ad  f/ijrum  vaUair. 

1714.  Valbuera  (St.  Martin)  ^=  ndlis  horaria,  Ochsen- 
thal. 

1715.  Valdera  (Schmitten),  zu  r.  nnidf,  Wahl. 
171G.  Valer  (Filis.).  zu  1.  m/fe;  cf.  1724. 
1717:  Valer  lisch  =  glattes  Thal. 

1718.  Valer a  (Schi eins);  cf.  1716. 

1719.  Ils    Valiers    (Laax),    Valiera  (Tinzen),    zum 
Fam.-N.   Vrdier  =   Vnlerius ;  cf  Muoth  p.   32. 

1720.  Vallar  (Scharans);  cf  1712. 

1721.  Valle  (Vals);  cf  1716. 

1722.  V  all  er  Amez  (Samn.)  =  Mittelthal. 

1723.  V  all  er  de  Ha  Crapa   (St.  Maria)  =  ..Steinthal'"'. 

1724.  Valier   Gruobas    (St.   Maria)    =    Grubenthal; 
Valley,  Seitenthal,  aber  val,  Hauptthal. 

1725.  Valscolare  (Schieins)  =  Scholaren thal. 

1726.  Valtgiaclera  (Lufis). 

1727.  Valzelära  (in  der  Rabiusa).    bei  Moor  J.    1221: 
Val'ielaircs:  zu  1.  valliceda. 

1728.  Vaschler  (Andeer)  =  Küfer? 

1729.  Plaz-vatger  (Alveneu)  =  „Kuhplat/".  zu  l.jda- 
tea  u.  vacfarium. 

1730.  Ogl  Veier  (Razen)  :=  beim  Weiher,    zu  1.    Hra^ 
riuiii. 

1731.  Verdes  (Trins)  =  1.  ^riridiarios:  cf.  fr.  reirjer. 

1732.  Vichara  (Pettan),  zu  rlcns  od.  racca? 

1733.  II  Vi ve- palen  (Laax)  =  „Moorweiher'-. 

1734.  11  Vive  (Laax)  =  Weiher;  cf.  3Ioor  IL  J.  1280: 
in  loco   Tiwiir.     ' 

1735.  Vivel  (Bergün)  =  Weiher. 

1736.  Vulpera  (0.)  heisst  bei  Moor  1097:  Fonfrom  Vul- 
palra,  ^=  ,, Fuchsquelle'*. 
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Introduction. 


A    Short    Skctcli    of  the   Rise    of  Metliodism. 

Biograpliies  of  John  Wesley,  Charles  Wesley  aud 
Greorse  "Whitefiekl. 

B}'  way  of  introductiou  to  the  work  Ijefore  iis  we  pur- 
pose  giving  a  very  short  aud  concise  sketch  of  tlie  rise  and 
progress  of  Metliodism  during  the  life  of  its  founder.  This 
of  necessity  involves  the  biographies  of  its  three  chief  Pro- 
moters, John  Wesley,  Charles  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield. 

The  principal  sources  for  a  life  of  John  Wesley  are  bis 
Letters  and  Journals  (1739—1791).  Apart  from  the  num- 
berless  lives  or  rather  sketches  of  this  great  man,  eight 
biographies  stand  out  above  the  rest  and  must  be  considered 
as  Standard  Avorks  on  the  subject:  — 

1.  Memoirs  of  the  late  Eev.  Johu  Wesley  A.  31.  with  a 
Review  of  bis  Life  and  Writings.  By  John  Hampson 
A.  B.  Sunderland  1791,  3  vols. 

Hampson  had  seen  himself  obliged  toleave  the  Methodist 
body,  because  be  considered  himself  neglected  by  Wesley. 
Thoiigh  on  the  whole  he  has  written  a  faithful  account  of 
Wesley,  yet  bis  estimation  of  this  great  preacher's  character 
is  naturally  a  biassed  one.  ^) 


^)  Tyerman  vol.  I.   Preface   p.  III;    Monthly    Review.   Dec.    1791 
Art.  IV.  p.  389  flf.    See  also  below  p.  107  if. 
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2.  The  Life  of  the  Eev.  John  Weslev  A.  M.  etc.  By 
Dr.   C  o  k  e  and  Mr.  Moore.     London  1792.  ^) 

This  was  a  hasty  iniblication  and  consequently  very 
imperfect.  It  is  writteu  in  the  true  methodistic  style  and 
was  iuteuded  above  all  for  the  edification  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
followers. 

3.  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  etc.  By  John 
Whitehead  M.  D.    London  1793—6,  2  vols. 

This  biography  is  veryhighly  recommended  by  the  ''Monthly 
Review'*,-)  but  said  by  Mr.  Tyerman  to  have  been  composed 
in  the  midst  of  disgraceful  couditions  which  ensued  on 
Mr.  Wesley's  death  and  to  be  tinged  Avith  party  feeling.'^) 

4.  Life  of  Wesley.  By  R  o  b  e  r  t  S  o  u  t  h  e  y.  London  1820. 
2  vols. 

From  a  literary  poiut  of  view  this  is  the  best  of  the 
biographies,  but  it  is  of  little  value  for  exact  historical 
l^urposes,  no  attention  at  all  being  paid  to  chronology.  which 
renders  it  very  confusing.  *) 

5.  Life  of  Wesley.     By  Mr.  Moore.     London  1824. 
Mr.  Tyerman    says    that    this    is    the    füllest    and    most 

reliable   of   the    earlier   biographies ,    but    that    it   is   a  mere 
collaboratiou  of  Dr.  AVhitehead's.  ■^) 

6.  Life  of  Wesley.     ByMr.  Watson.     London  1831. 
This  work   is  of  no  great  iniportance  as  it  was  avowedly 

prepared  for  the  general  public. 

7.  The  History  of  the  Religious  Movement  of  the  Eight- 


^)  Tyerman  1.  c. ;  Monthly  Review.  Sept.  17;)4  Art.  lY. 
]).  28  ff. 

")  Cf.  Oct.  171)4  Art.  A' III.  p.  15Ü;  June  1797  Art.  IV.  p.  137. 

^)  Tyerman  1.  c. 

*)  It  is  well-knowu  that  Southey  intended  reissuing  his  "Life  nf 
Wesley"  witli  emeudations.  He  had  represented  Wesley  as  being  carried 
away  by  his  ambition,  but  was  afterwards  convinced  of  his  mistake 
by  Mr.  Watson.  Several  years  ago  (Cavendish  Library  Edition.  London 
and  New  York  1889)  a  reprint  of  his  work  was  published  by  the 
Rev.  .1.  A.  Atkinson  with  notes  written  in  the  sense  that  Southej^ 
himself  would  probal)ly  have  followed,  had  he  carried  out  his  intention., 

■'')  Tyerman  1.  c. 
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eentli  Century,  called  Methodism.  By  Abel  Stevens 
T..  L.  D.    New  York  1858—61,  3  vols. 

The  lirst  two  volumes  of  tliis  work  contain  a  very  füll 
and  comprehensive ,  well-writteu  and  reliable  life  ot"  John 
Wesley,  of  his  brother  Charles  and  of  tleorge  Whitefield,  It 
seems  qiiite  uuaccouutable  that  the  latest  biographer  of  Wesley 
does  not  mention  this  wo#k  in  referring  to  the  previous  Lives 
of  Wesley,  and  quotes  it  but  exceedingly  sparingly. 

8.  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley.  By  the  Re>r. 
Luke  Tyerman,     London  1870 — 1,  3  vols. 

This  is  the  latest  and  probably  will  be  the  last  of  Wesley's 
biographies.  It  is  perhaps  more  comprehensive  than  the 
work  of  Stevens,  and  is  very  carefully  and  impartially  written. 

Though  the  first  six  biographies  mentioned  in  our  list 
did  good  Service  in  their  day  and  are  still  valuable,  they  are 
now  almost  superseded  by  the  two  latter,  and  it  is  from 
these  two  latter  that  we  have  principally  drawn  the  materials 
for  the  following  sketch. 


John  Wesley  1703—1791. 

John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  was  born 
at  the  Rectory  of  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire  on  the  17th  (OS.) 
of  June  1703.  He  was  the  second  surviving  son  of  nineteen 
children.  After  a  very  careful  home-training,  especially  on 
the  part  of  his  mother,  he  was  sent  to  the  Charterhouse, 
when  he  was  but  ten  years  and  a  half  old.  Here,  according 
to  his  own  account,  he  was  anythiug  but  devoted  to  religion,^) 
In  the  year  1720  he  was  elected  to  Christ  College,  Oxon.,  but 
it  was  not  before  1725  that  he  expressed  any  desire  to  take 
holy  Orders,  having  been  principally  influenced  in  making  this 
resolution  by  readiug  the  works  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  and 
Jeremy  Taylor.  His  Ordination  took  place  on  Sunday  Sept. 
19th  1725.  He  did  not,  however,  devote  himself  to  church- 
work  for  some  years,  being  elected  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 


')  Cf.  AVesley's  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  98. 
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and  Greek  Lecturer  and  Moderator.  In  tlie  year  1726  was 
published  William  Law's  ^'Christian  Perfection'',  and  in  1729 
bis  ''Serious  Call".  These  two  works  were  the  cause  of 
Wesley  Coming  to  the  determination  ^'to  he  all  devoted  to 
God,  to  give  Him  all  my  Soul,  my  body,  and  my  substance".') 

On  account  of  bis  father's  advanced  age  and  debility. 
Wesley  officiated  at  Epwortb  and  Wroote  from  August  1727 
to  November  1729,  when  he  returned  to  Oxford.  Here  he 
remained  until  he  sailed  on  bis  mission  to  Georgia  on  the 
14th  October  1735.  This  mission  did  not  fullil  the  expect- 
ations  formed  of  it,  and  Wesley  returned  to  England  after 
an  absence  of  more  tlian  two  years. 

Metbodism  (so-called)  really  took  its  rise  as  early  as  1729, 
while  John  Wesley  was  at  Epwortb,  the  real  author  being 
bis  brother  Charles.  The  latter  had  begun  to  be  religious 
and  to  atteud  the  weekly  sacrament.  He  had  also  induced  two 
or  three  of  bis  fellow-students  to  join  him.  On  Jobn's  return 
to  Oxford  in  Nov.  1729  he  heartily  united  with  bis  brother, 
and  aloug  with  Robert  Kirkham  and  William  Morgan,  they 
began  to  spend  some  evenings  a  week  in  reading  the  Greek 
Testament  together.  The  next  year,  two  or  three  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley's  pupils  desired  to  be  allowed  to  meet  with 
them.  In  1732  Mr.  Ingham,  Mr.  Broughton  and  Mr.  Claytou 
were  added  to  their  uumbers.  Mr.  Whitefield  joined  them 
in  1735. 

The  exact  regularity  of  their  lives  as  well  as  studies 
occasioned  some  one  to  st^de  them  ''^Methodists",  alluding  to 
some  ancient  physicians  who  were  so  called.  -)  This  name 
was  catching  and  stuck  to  their  followers  ever  after.  Wesley 
bimself  never  recognised  the  term  as  signifying  a  sect,  and 
Avheu  he  uses  the  word.  he  repeatedly  apologises,  as  it  were, 
by  adding  some  such  limiting  attribute  as  ''vulgarly  termed", 
or  "so  called."^) 


^)  Tyerman  vol.  I.  \>.  oü:  Wesley's  Works  vol.  XL  p.  367. 
-)  ( 'f.  A  Short  History  of  Methodism.     By  John  AVesley.   London 
1789,  p.  4  ff.;  Wesley's  Works  vol.  IX.  p.  130;   Tyerman  vol.  I.  p.  67. 
^)  Cf.  Journals  vol.  IL  pj).  25.  3ü.  31.  37. 
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These  "'Methodists"'  were  zealous  members  of  the  Cliurch 
of  England,  tenacious  of  all  her  doctrines,  conscientious  ob- 
servers  of  the  University  Statutes,  their  greatest  desire  being 
to  prove  themselves  Bible  Christians,  "takicg  the  Biljle  as 
interpreted  by  the  primitive  Church  and  cur  own  for  their 
whole  and  their  sole  rule'".  They  were  charged  with  being 
righteous  overmuch,  too  scrupulous  and  too  strict,  carrying 
things  to  extremes,  taking  the  Scriptures  too  literally,  so 
that  if  they  were  right,  few^  indeed  would  be  saved.  ^) 

Wesley  was  so  impressed  by  the  spiritual  piety  of  the 
Moravians  whose  acquaintance  he  made  on  his  voyage  out 
to  Georgia,  that  on  his  return  to  England  he  set  out,  in  the 
Summer  of  the  same  year  (1738),  on  a  journey  to  the  Mo- 
ravian  settlement  at  Herrnhut  in  Saxony,  in  order  as  he 
himself  expressed  it  "to  see  the  place  wliere  the  Christians 
live"'.  -')  Wesley  was  delighted  with  most  of  what  he  saw, 
but  had  weighty  accusations  against  them.  Later  he  feit 
himself  compelled  to  separate  from  them  altogether. 

After  his  return  to  England  the  •"Methodists"  begau  to 
be  couviuced  that  hy  Grace  we  are  saved  throiigh  Faith- 
that  Justification  by  Faith  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  of  the  Bible,  As  soon  as  they  believed  they 
spoke.  Salvatiou  by  faith  was  now  the  centre  of  their  preach- 
ing.  This  implied:  1.  That  men  are  all  by  nature  dead  in 
sin  and  consequently  children  of  icratli.  2.  That  they  are 
Justified  hij  faith  alone.  3.  That  faith  produces  inward  and 
outward  holiness.  They  became  populär  preachers  and  their 
former  name  was  revived.  The  clergy,  however,  began  to 
close  their  churches  against  them,  which  was  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Whitefield  on  Feb.  17th  .1739  (having  returned  from 
Georgia  on  Nov.  30th  1738)  began  to  preach  in  the  open 
air  to  two  hundred  Colliers  at  Kingswood  near  Bristol.  Wesley 
at  first  feit  the  impropriety  of  this  procedure.  but  when  he 
saw   the   blessiniis   attending   it.   he   hesitated   no   louger  and 


>)  Cf.  Wesley's  Short  History  of  Methodism,  p.  4  ff. 
2)  Tyerman   vol.  I.  p.  199. 
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from  henceforth  Field  Preacliing  was  one  of  tlie  principal 
ways  of  spreading  Methodism.  In  spite  of  the  large  assem- 
blies  they  gathered  together,  they  were  attacked  from  all 
sides,  Ijy  the  mob,  by  tbe  press  and  by  the  Church.  but  they 
continued  boldly  preacliing  according  to  their  convictions  and 
were  rewarded  by  the  success  they  attained.  Much  offence 
was  taken  at  the  stränge  scenes,  the  so-called  '^signs".  which 
attended  Wesley's  preaching  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry. 
These  scenes  were  occasioned  by  persons  beiug  so  overwhelm- 
ed  by  the  conviction  of  the  enorniity  of  their  sins,  that  they 
shouted  and  screamed,  and  really  seemed  as  though  they  were 
possessed.  Many  dropped  down  as  dead;  others  roared  and 
beat  themselves.  but  most  of  thena  returned  to  a  right  state 
of  mind  and  were  healed  j^hysically  and  spiritually  when 
special  prayer  was  offered  up  for  them.  AVesley  lias  described 
many  cases  of  this  kind  in  his  Journals,  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  these  ''"signs"  were  seldom  repeated  after  the  year 
1739.  nor  had  the  preacliing  of  Whitefield  and  Charles  Wesley 
the  same  effects.  The  latter,  indeed,  considered  they  were  a 
device  of  Satan  to  stop  the  course  of  the  gospel.  Various 
reasons  were  suggested  in  explanation ,  but  John  Wesley 
himself,  supported  afterwards  by  Isaac  Taylor,  explained  them 
"by  principles  of  reason  and  Scripture".  ^) 

The  year  1739  was  an  important  one  in  the  history  of 
Methodism,  for  in  it  the  first  lay  preacher  began  to  help  the 
Wesleys,  the  first  Methodist  meeting-house  in  the  metropolis, 
the  London  Foundery,  was  hired  and  arranged  for  public 
Services,  and  finally  Kingswood  School  was  founded.  Duriug 
the  next  year  occurred  Wesley's  dissensions  with  the  Mo- 
ravians.  which  ended  in  his  being  excluded  from  their  pulpits. 
It  was  in  this  year  too  that  the  Calvinian  disputes  with 
Whitefield  took  place  ou  the  doctrine  of  Election.  Wesley's 
objections  were  that  it  renders  all  preaching  vain.  tends  to 
destroy  holiness,  the  comfort  of  religion  and  our  zeal  for 
good  works.  Further  he  considered  that  it  had  a  direct  and 
manifest  tendency  to  overthrow  the  whole  Christian  revelation, 


')  Cf.  Tyerman  vol.  I.  265  f. 
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auci  is  füll  of  blaspliemy.  The  result  of  these  disputes  was 
that  Wesley  and  Whitefield  separated  in  Marcli  1741.  An 
atterapt  at  reunion  was  made  soon  after.  but  it  was  iin- 
successful,  and  thougli  Weslej  and  AVhitefield  were  recon- 
ciled  themselves  and  remained  personal  friends  to  tlie  end, 
the  scliism  was  never  liealed.  This  crisis  is  very  important 
in  trying  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of  tlie  attitude  assunaed  by 
the  stage  and  the  press  in  reference  to  tlie  Methodists. 
As  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  our  researches  the  doctrine 
of  Election  was  carried  to  its  extremes  and  treated  accord- 
ingly. 

Wesleyan  Methodism  now  began  to  be  formed  iuto  an 
Organisation.  Methodist  Societies  had  l)een  started  in  1739, 
l)ut  it  was  not  until  1742  that  they  were  divided  into  classes. 
the  members  of  which  met  their  leader  once  a  week  with  the 
object  of  speaking  abont  their  Christian  experience,  of  ex- 
horting  and  of  encouraging  one  another.  Each  niember  re- 
ceived  a  ticket,  on  wliich  the  member"s  name  was  written. 
In  Bristol  and  London  Wesley  wrote  the  uames  himself.  He 
regarded  these  tickets  as  l)eing  equivaleut  to  the  -^eTiiorolaL 
ovararixal''^  ^)  mentioued  by  the  apostle  Paul  (II.  Cor.  3.  1). 
They  were  renewed  every  quarter  so  that  if  any  meml)er 
proved  disorderly  he  simply  did  not  receive  a  ticket,  and 
was  thus  excluded  from  the  society.  The  Methodists  were 
furtlier  divided  into  four  sections,  namely  the  united  societies, 
the  bands,  the  select  societies,  and  the  penitents. -)  The 
meml)er3  of  the  bands  were  chosen  from  the  united  societies, 
and  those  again  of  the  select  societies  from  the  ])ands,  while 
the  penitents  were  those  who  had  for  the  preseut  fallen  from 
grace. 

In  the  early  years  of  Methodism  persecution  was  rife  on 
all  hands.  The  riots  in  Staffordshire  and  the  persecution  in 
Cornwali  in  the  year  1743  are  glariug  exaraples  of  the  de- 
graded  and  sorry  condition  of  many  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as 
of  the  powerlessuess  of  the  magistrates   to  prevent  the   mob 


')  Tyerman  vol.  I.  p.  354. 
2)  Ib.  vol.  1.  p.  iU  ft'. 
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from  cloiug  as  they  liked.  iis  an  answer  to  the  cha]-ges 
brought  agaiust  the  Wesleys  of  getting  rieh  at  the  expeuse 
of  their  followers  it  may  be  stated  here  that  in  the  year  1743 
the  total  income  amounted  to  al)Out  .^800.  Out  of  this  all 
chapel  expeuses  had  to  be  defrayed ;  a  large  proportiou  was 
giveu  to  the  afflicted  poor ;  something  was  necessary  t'or 
AVesley's  hel])ers ;  and  the  remainder  was  perhaps  given  to 
the  two  Wesleys.^)  Agaiu,  in  Nov.  1753.  when  Wesley  was 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  in  order  to  prevent  vile  panegyric, 
he  wrote  bis  epitaph  as  follows :  -) 

Here  lieth  the  Body 

of 

John  Wesley 

A  Brand  Phicked  out  of  the  Buruing : 

AV'ho  died  of  Consumptiou   in   the   üfty-first  year  of  bis  age, 

Not  leaving.  after  bis  del)ts  are  paid, 

Ten  Pounds  hehind  bim, 

Praying : 

God  l)e  merciful  to  me,  an  Unprofitable  Servant! 

In  the  year  1744  was  lield  the  first  Methodist  Con- 
ference at  which  were  present  four  clergymen,  and  foiir  lay 
preachers  besides  the  two  Wesleys.  The  suJijects  of  debate 
were:  —  1.  What  to  teach?  2.  How  to  teach?  3.  How  to 
regulato'  doctrine.  discipline  and  practice  ?  '•^) 

Ireland  w^as  first  visited  Ijy  Wesley  in  1747,  from  which 
time  he  continued  to  include  it  in  bis  itiuerancy  until  bis 
latest  years.  It  was  not  until  1751  that  be  entered  Scotbmd, 
this  being  also  the  year  of  his  marriage  which  brought  bim 
anythiug  l)ut  happiness.  The  year  1755  formed  a  crisis  in  the 
history  of  Methodism.  At  the  Conference  of  that  year  the 
subject  of  Separation  from  the  Churcb  was  seriously  and 
warmly  discussed.  The  Wesleys  set  their  faces  against  it, 
wbile  such  men  as  the  two  Perronets  and  Thomas  AValsh  were 
anxious  to  come   to    some  arrangement.     For   the    present   it 


^)  Tyerman  vol.  I.  p.  428. 

■')  Ib.  vol.  II.  p.  174;  Journals  vol.  II.  p.  309. 

3)  Ib.  vol.  I.  p.  443. 
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was  agreecl  after  three  days'  discussion  that  whether  it  was 
Imiful  or  not,  it  was  not  expedieiit  for  tlie  Methodists  to 
separate  from  tlie  Established  Church.  This  subject  cou- 
tinued  to  be  a  sore  point  as  long  as  tbe  Wesleys  lived,  for 
though  it  was  repeatedly  considered  at  their  Conferences,  yet 
the  two  brothers  would  never  yield,  and  it  was  thiis  that  the 
Separation  did  not  take  place  until  the  end  of  the  Century 
after  John  Wesley's  death. 

In  1755  Wesley  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  John 
Fletcher  who  afterwards  became  Vicar  of  Madeley  aud  was 
Methodism's  principal  champion  against  the  Calvinists.^)  He 
was  a  native  of  Switzerhmd,  his  real  name  being  Jean  de  la 
Flachere. 

In  spite  of  the  continued  attacks  on  Methodism  its 
followers  increased  rapidly.  Wesley  was  an  indefatigal)le 
worker.  He  travelled  thousands  of  miles  every  year,  published 
sermons,  pamphlets,  aud  books  on  all  manner  of  subjects  and 
erected  chapels  in  different  parts  of  the  conntry.  Meanwhile 
Methodism  was  also  spreading  in  America  under  the  care  of 
Philip  Eml)ury  and  Captain  Wel)b.  Whitetield  had  preached 
in  all  the  towns  along  the  east  coast  from  Savanuah  in 
Georgia  to  New  York  aud  Boston.  In  1769  Richard  Board- 
man  and  Joseph  Pilmoor  were  sent  from  England  in  order 
to  help  in  forming  au  Organisation.  On  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember 1770  Mr.  Whitetield  died  at  Newburyport  near 
Boston,  Ijeing  called  away  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his  work 
of  evaugelisation.  Instead  of  his  decease  piitting  an  end  to 
controversy,  it  burst  forth  with  greater  violence  than  ever. 
On  the  part  of  the  Calvinists  it  was  conducted  principally  by 
the  two  brothers  Hill  along  with  the  E,ev.  Augustus  Toplady. 
They  were  uufortuuately  very  far  from  being  calm  and  uu- 
prejudiced,  forming  a  great  contrast  to  the  principal  defender 
of  John  AVesley.  This  was  "the  sainted  Fletcher"  who  wrote 
his  five  "Checks  to  Antinomianism"  during  this  controversy. 
Finally,  the  polemics  came  to  au  end  without  either  party  con- 
fessing  that  they  were  in  the  wroug. 


')  Cf.  3Ioiithly  Review,  Dec.  1771  etc.;    below  p.  103  f. 
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John  AVesley  survived  Whitefield  by  more  than  twenty 
years  and  bis  brother  Cbaiies  by  tbree.  He  was  active  in 
biä  bibours  as  minister  of  the  gospel  until  tbe  very  last.  On 
Thursday  February  17tb  1791  he  preached  at  Lambeth  and 
on  retnrning  home  he  seemed  to  be  unwell,  saying  that  he 
had  taken  cold.  On  the  following  Thursday,  however,  he 
was  able  to  preach  in  City  Road  Chapel,  and  again  on  tlie 
following  day  in  the  dining-room  of  a  magistrate  at  Leather- 
head  sonie  eighteen  miles  from  London.  This  was  bis  last 
sermou.  Tbe  next  day  he  was  confined  to  bis  room.  and 
passed  away  utterly  exhausted,  but  füll  of  bappiness  and 
praise  on  Wednesday  March  2nd  1791.  His  remains  were 
iuterred  behind  the  Chapel  in  City  Road  on  the  9th  of  March. 
In  Order  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  a  large  unmanageable 
crowd,  the  funereal  solemnities  were  perfonned  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Thus,  in  a  few  words,  we  have  tried  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  life  and  work  of  the  most  Avonderful  man  of  bis  age 
and  we  trust  that  it  will  serve  to  render  the  opinions  and 
views  of  Wesley's  coutemporaries  in  the  world  of  literature 
clearer  and  more  iutelligible  than  they  might  otherwise  be. 

Charles  Wesley  1708—1788. 

As  we  have  ah-eady  pointed  out,  the  real  founder  of 
Methodism,  that  is  the  iirst  who  was  called  a  Methodist,  was 
tbe  younger  brother  of  the  apostle  of  Methodism.  That  he 
never  gained  the  same  world-wide  renown  as  his  brotber,  is 
easily  explained  by  his  character.  He  was  "the  child  of  feeliog 
and  emotion,  and  John  of  intellect,  who  deraanded  a  reason 
for  everything".  ^) 

Born  on  Dec.  18th  (OS.)  1708  he  was  sent  to  Westminster 
School,  in  17 16;  and  was  elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1726. 
According  to  his  own  account  he  wasted  the  tirst  year,  but  after- 
wards  applied  himself  diligently  to  his  studies.  and  graduated  in 

')  Life  of  Charles  Wesley.  By  Thomas  Jackson.  London 
1841.  2  vols.;  ef.  vol  II.  p.  24.  The  Centenary  of  W'esleyan  Methodism. 
By  the  same.     London  1839,  p.  115. 
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diie  coiirse.  It  was  in  1729  that  the  Oxford  Methodists  began 
to  meet  in  order  to  exhort  one  auother  on  matters  of  religion. 
Charles  Wesley's  stay  in  Georgia  was  but  little  longer  tlian 
five  raonths.  He  had  been  appointed  Clerical  Secretarv  to 
the  Governor.  but  he  became  tlie  innocent  victim  of  a  foul 
couspiracy,  by  raeans  of  whicli  the  former  was  for  a  time 
deceived.  When  it  was  too  late,  the  plot  was  unravelled  and 
the  Governor  did  what  he  could  to  atone  for  the  harsh  treat- 
ment  to  which  he  had  subjected  Mr.  AVesley.  When  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  from  sin  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  first  proposed  to  him  by  his  brother.  he  was  augry 
with  liirn  for  departing  from  what  they  had  been  taught  by 
Mr.  Law.  After  passing  through  a  serious  illness,  and  after 
due  consideration  of  the  question,  he  concurred  in  sentiment 
with  his  brother  and  was  actually  the  first  to  receive  the 
blessing.  Like  his  brother  he  began  to  preach  the  new 
doctrine  and  followed  his  example  too  in  itinerating  up  and 
down  the  country.  However,  after  the  autumn  of  1756,  he 
ceased  his  labours  as  a  travelling  preacher,  or  at  all  events 
restricted  his  ministrations  to  Bristol  and  London.  On  the 
6th  April  1749  he  married  Sarah  Gwynne,  who  was  of  a 
good  Welsh  family  and  with  whom  he  passed  a  happy  thirty- 
nine  years.  In  spite  of  his  Methodist  principles.  which  ex- 
cluded  him  from  so  mauy  of  the  pulpits  in  the  Church  of 
England,  he  remained  tirm  in  his  resolution  never  to  separate 
from  that  church.  In  this  he  agreed  with  his  brother,  though 
he  excelled  him  in  his  devotiou  to  it.  They  disagreed  on  the 
subjects  of  Spiritual  darkness,  and  Christian  j^erfection.  The 
point,  however,  which  caused  an  estrangement  for  a  time 
Avas  the  Ordination  by  John  AVesley  of  preachers  and  especially 
of  Dr.  Coke  as  ^^Superintendent"  or  ''bishop"  of  the  American 
Churches.  With  this  point  was  very  closely  allied  the 
difference  between  the  two  brother s  on  the  subject  of  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments.  Charles  was  considered  to  be 
a  better  preacher  than  his  brother,  but  was  altogether  wanting 
in  the  power  of  Organisation.  He  is  the  poet  of  Methodism 
and  it  is  by  his  sacred  hymns  that  he  is  now  priucipally  known. 
He  began   to   display   his   poetic   talents  at  a  very  early  age 
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and  it  lias  been  said  that  •'from  tlie  time  of  bis  conversion 
tili  bis  fires  were  quencbed  in  deatb,  be  tbougbt,  be  breatbed 
in  sacred  verse.  His  was  not  'made  poetry".  bat  ■poetry  tbat 
made  itself ".  \)  His  last  years  were  passed  in  enfeebled 
bealtb,  and  a  cloud  bung  over  bis  spirit  because  bis  younger 
sou  bad  gone  over  to  tbe  Cburcb  of  Korne.  He  died  on  tbe 
29tb  Marcb  1788,  aged  seventy-niue.  and  at  bis  own  desire 
was  buried  in  Marylebone  Cburcbyard.  Tbis  was  a  great 
disappointnient  to  Jobu  Wesley,  because  be  bad  boped  tbey 
would  be  buried  togetber  in  City  Road  Cbapel  burial-ground. 
Cbarles  bad,  bowever,  objected  to  tbis,  because  it  bad  not 
been  consecrated  by  a  bisbop.  Apart  from  tbe  notices  of 
Obai-les  Wesley  in  tbe  Lives  of  bis  brotber,  bave  been  ]»ublisb- 
ed  separate  Lives  of  tbe  former  by  Dr.  AVbitebead  (prefixed 
to  bis  Life  of  Jobn  Wesley  1793)  and  by  Tbomas  Jackson 
in  1841. 


George    Wbitefield    1714-1770. 

George  Wbitefield's  name  is  just  as  inseparable  from  tbe 
early  bistory  of  Metbodism  as  are  tbose  of  tbe  two  AVesleys. 
His  principal  biograpbers  are:  Tbe  Rev.  Jobn  Gillies  D.  D. 
wbose  "Memoirs" -)  appeared  in  1772;  Mr.  Philip,  wbo 
publisbed  bis  "Life  and  Times  of  Wbitefield"  in  1837,  and 
rinally,  tbe  Rev.  L.  Tyerman  wbo  wrote  a  Life  of  Wbitefield 
in  1876—77. 

George  AVbitefield  was  born  at  Gloucester  on  tbe  16tb  Dec. 
(OS.)  1714.  His  fatber  kept  an  iun  and  died  wben  George 
was  but  very  young.  The  boy  belped  his  niother  to  keep  on 
tbe  inn,  l)uthis  education  was  not  neglected.  Between  tbe  years 
of  twelve  and  fifteen  he  made  good  progress  in  tbe  Latin 
Classics  and  at  eighteen  was  sent  to  Oxford.  Here  be  cul- 
tivated  tbe  acquaintance  of  tbe  Metbodisls  and  was  ordained 


')  Cf.  Jackson's  Centenary  of  Wesleyau  ^lethodism,  ]>.   ll(i. 

-)  German  translatiou :  Leben  Georg  Wliittields.  Xach  dem  Kug- 
lisclieii  von  Dr.  John  Gillies,  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  A.  Tholuck. 
Leipzig  1834. 
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by  Dr.  Benson.  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  ou  Simday  June  20tli 
1736,  when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-second  year.  His  very 
first  sermon  must  have  created  a  great  impression,  for  it  was 
complained  of  him  that  "it  drove  fifteen  persons  mad".^)  He 
thus  very  soon  gained  for  himself  great  popularity  as  a 
preacher,  and  embarked  for  Georgia  towards  the  end  of 
December  1737.  He  only  remained  there  a  few  months,  but 
succeeded,  in  that  short  time.  in  founding  an  Orphan  House 
at  Savannah,  which  alvvays  remained  a  child  of  his  affections. 
On  his  return  to  London  he  conferred  with  the  Moravians. 
and  although  he  could  not  fall  in  with  their  way  of  expressing 
themselves.  yet  he  fully  accepted  the  doctrine  of  Justification 
l)y  Faith  in  the  iraputed  righteousness  of  Christ.  He  was 
the  first  Field  Preacher,  the  chief  sceues  of  his  action  being 
Moorfields,  Kennington  Common  and  Blackheath,  In  the 
year  1741  he  separated  himself  from  Wesley  on  the  vexed 
question  of  Election.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  this  Separation  and  the  cause  of  it,  for,  as  we  have  already 
mentioued,  and  as  we  shall  repeatedly  see  in  the  course  of 
our  dissertation.  it  is  so  offen  just  this  doctrine  or  its  con- 
sequeuces  which  are  the  sul)jects  of  ridicule  or  severe 
criticism.  Even  contemporary  writers  were  very  apt  to  over- 
look  the  difiference  between  the  two  sections  of  Methodists 
and  to  treat  theni  all  as  though  this  were  a  particularly  me- 
thodistical  teaching.  An  attempt  at  recouciiiation  was  un- 
successful,  except  so  far  as  the  personal  friendship  of  the 
two  leaders  of  JMethodism  was  concerned.  The  fact  is  that 
the  two  were  quite  differently  constituted :  Wesley's  mind  was 
severely  didactic,  while  Whitefield's  logic  was  in  his  heart 
rather  than  in  his  head.^)  As  a  preacher  he  gained  the 
favour  even  of  some  of  the  noblest,  cleverest,  and  Avittiest  men 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  Countess  of  Huntingdon  made  him 
her  Chaplain,  and  it  was  at  her  chapel  that  Chesterfield, 
Horace  Walpole,  Hume  and  Bolingbroke  came  to  hear  him. 
Chesterfield  listened  to  him  with  delight  and  gave  him  one  of 


0  Cf.  Whitefield's  Works,  vol.  T.  p.  19,  Letter  XVI. 
=)  Cf.  Stevens'  Methodism,  vol.  I.  p.  149. 
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bis  courtly  compliments :  ''Sir,  I  will  not  teil  von  what  I  sliall 
teil  others,  how  I  approve  yoir'.  Walpole  lieard  him  Avith 
admiratioD,  thougli  Ins  rampant  wit  trifled  with  him  behind 
bis  back.  Hume  listened  witb  wonder,  and  said  be  woiild 
go  twenty  miles  to  bear  bim.  Bolingbroke  complimented 
bim,  approved  bis  Calvinism,  and  received  bis  sermons  and  bis 
Visits ;  bis  brotber,  Lord  St.  Jobn,  became  a  convert  and  died 
in  tbe  bope  of  tbe  Gospel.  ^)  It  sbould  not  be  forgotten 
tbat  one  of  tbe  results  of  Wbitefield's  preacbing  in  America, 
wbicb  certainly  does  not  belong  to  tbe  least  impoi'tant  of 
tbem,  was  tbe  foundiug  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey. 
He  crossed  tbe  Atlantic  tbirteen  times,  a  feat,  wbicb  even 
nowadays  witb  our  modern  ocean-steamers  still  excites  general 
surprise  and  admiration.  His  ascetic  observances  in  bis  youtb 
seem  to  bave  laid  tbe  foundation  of  tbe  ill-bealtb  from  wbicb 
be  suöered  during  tbe  greater  part  of  bis  life.  In  1749  be 
songbt  relief  in  tbe  Bermudas,  but  as  early  as  1761  be  was 
reduced  almost  to  extremity  and  expected  deatb,  and  for  tbe 
first  time  in  bis  ministerial  career  be  did  not  preacb  for 
several  weeks.  He,  bowever,  still  continued  bis  ''ranging", 
tbougb  witb  interruptions,  until  be  passed  away,  as  be  bad 
always  desired,  in  tbe  midst  of  bis  work.  He  died  at  New- 
buryport  near  Boston  in  New  England  from  au  attack  of 
astbma  on  tbe  30tb  September  1770.  He  was  buried  accord- 
ing  to  bis  owu  desire  in  tbe  Presbyterian  Cburcb  of  tbe 
towu  wbere  be  died.  His  old  frieud  Wesley  preacbed  a 
funeral  sermon  botb  in  Tottenbam  (Jourt  and  in  tbe  Tabernacle 
in  Moorfields. 

It  was  under  tbese  tbree  great  leaders ,  assisted  by  tbe 
bearty  co-operation  of  a  number  of  earnest  fellow-workers, 
tbat  Metbodism  grew  and  spread  until  it  became  an  undeniable 
factor  in  tbe  world's  bistory. 

Tbe  doctrines  of  Metbodism  as  especially  preacbed  by 
Jobn  Wesley  can  be  given  most  succinctly  as  tbey  are  ex- 
pressed by  tbe  apostle  of  Metbodism  biniself  in  bis  ^Minute 
at  tbe  Conference  of  1770 -): 

')  Cf.  Stevens'  Metbodism,  vol.  I.  p.  167  and  y.  474. 
-)  Cf.  ib.  vol.  II.  p.  411. 
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"Justif}catio)i  is  distiuguished  from  Regeneration  only 
logically.  It  is  a  relative  fact  —  a  work  done  for  us  rather 
than  in  us  —  the  pardon  of  sin,  whereby  the  relation  of  the 
Sinuer  to  the  Divine  law  is  changed,  aud  he  is  recognised, 
through  the  Atonement,  as  no  louger  guilty,  but  just,  aud  lias 
peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist." 

'^Regeneration  is  a  work  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  believing  soul,  whereby  it  passes  from  death  unto  life, 
and  receiving  '"the  spirit  of  adoption",  enters  into  coramunion 
with  God." 

Sancfificafio)i,  as  a  doctrine,  received  peculiar  illustration 
and  enforcemeut  from  Wesley.  "It  is  the  purification  of  the 
believer  subsequently  to  regeneration.  It  is  usually  gradual; 
it  may  be  instautaneous,  as.  like  justification,  it  is  received 
by  faith."  According  to  AVesley,  sanctification  •'begins  when 
we  begiu  to  believe,  and  as  faith  increases,  holiness  increases". 
This  experience.  he  taught,  should  be  sought  at  once  and 
may  be  the  privilege  of  every  believer.  This  is  AVesley's 
doctrine  of  Perfection,  which  was  so  often  the  cause  of  mis- 
uuderstandings  between  him  and  bis  friends,  not  to  speak 
of  his  adversaries. 

As  regards  the  moral  conduct  of  the  members,  the  strict 
rules  which  they  took  upon  themselves  to  observe,  and  the 
impartiality  with  which  they  were  enforced,  are  sufficient 
answers  to  many  of  the  charges  that  were  brought  against 
the  Methodists  as  a  body.  Here  again  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  preacher  "Whitefield  and  the  organiser  AVesley. 
The  former  never  kept  his  followers  together  by  forming 
bands  and  classes,  and  it  is  said  that  he  regretted  his  mistake 
in  after  years  when  it  was  too  late.  Amoug  the  things  to 
be  avoided  by  every  member  of  the  societies  were  the  pro- 
faning  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  drunkenness,  buying  or  selling 
spirituous  liquors,  or  driukiug  them,  unless  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  fighting,  selling  or  buying  of  uncustomed 
goods,  all  evil  speaking,  and  the  taking  of  such  diversions  as 
cannot  be  used  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Every  body 
was  expected  to  do  good  especially  by  visiting  the  sick,  to 
attend  the  ordinances  of  God,  to  hold  family  and  private  prayer, 
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not  to  maiT}'  an  unbeliever,  to  guarcl  agaiust  formality  in 
public  worship  and  ou  no  account  to  call  anotlier  beretic, 
bigot  or  any  other  disrespectful  narae.  ^)  Wesley  was,  bowever, 
broad  enougli  to  admit  anyoue  as  meraber  wlio  expressed  a 
desire  to  flee.  from  the  wratb  to  come,  to  be  saved  from  bis 
sins.  Another  proof  of  Wesley's  broad  beart  may  be  seeu 
in  tbe  letter  be  addressed  to  all  tbe  evangelical  clergy  of  tbe 
Cburcb  of  England,  with  tbe  bope  tbat  tbey  migbt  all  find 
some  principles  in  common,  along  tbe  lines  of  wbicli  tbey 
niiglit  work  in  barmony.  Union  sbould  ouly  depend  on  tbree 
essentials :  I.  Original  Sin.  II.  Justification  by  Faitb.  III.  Holi- 
ness  of  Heart  and  Life ;  providing  tlieir  life  be  ansAverable 
to  tbeir  doctrine.  Tbis  circular  letter  was  sent  to  about  fifty 
evangelical  clergymen,  but  to  AVesley's  great  disappointment 
only  tbree  condescended  to  return  an  answer.  -) 

In  spite  of  tbe  severest  Opposition  from  all  quarters, 
Metbodism  continued  to  grow.  "We  perbaps  cannot  conclude 
tbis  introductory  sketcb  better  tban  by  quoting  a  few  statistics 
of  its  progress  during  Wesley's  life-time.  In  tbe  year  1767. 
in  tbe  United  Kingdom,  tbere  were  41  circuits,  104  preacbers 
and  25,911  members-^);  in  1790,  tbe  year  before  Wesley's 
deatb.  tbe  Methodist  circuits  tbrougbout  tbe  Avorld  numbered 
240,  tbe  preacbers  541,  and  tbe  members  134,549.^) 


')  Cf.  The  Nature,  Desigu  and  General  Rules  of  tlie  Methodist 
Societies  established  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley.     London  1798. 

-)  Cf.  Wesley's  Journals,  April  1764.  vol  III.  jj.  161)  ft". ;  Tyermau 
vol.  IL  p.  509  ff.  ' 

3)  Tyevman  vol.  II.  p.  609. 

')  Ib.  vol.  IIL  p.  620. 


Methodism  in  tlie  Light  of  English 
Literature. 


I.    Methodism  in  the  Drama. 

AVe  canuot  imagine  a  religioiis  su'bject  of  this  kind  being 
put  lipon  the  boards  except  for  tbe  purpose  of  ridicule  and 
Satire.  Consequently  we  can  only  expect  to  find  tlie  Metho- 
dist Movement  presented  to  the  public  in  tlie  most  unfavour- 
able  light ,  especially  as  the  Methodists .  like  the  Puritans 
of  the  Commonwealth,  were  decided  and  open  enemies  of 
the  Theatre,  As  a  proof  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  read 
a  letter  written  by  John  Wesley  himself  and  quoted  by 
Tyermau  (vol.  II.  ]).  514).  This  letter  is  dated  Dec.  20th  1764 
and  is  addressed  to  the  mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bristol 
with  the  object  of  trying  to  dissuade  them  from  carrying 
out  a  proposal  to  build  a  new  playhouse,  which,  he  says,  had 
given  him  and  bis  brother  great  conceru,  ''and  that  on 
varioiis  accounts :  not  barely  as  most  of  the  present  stage 
entertainments  sap  tbe  foundation  of  all  religion.  as  they 
naturally  tend  to  efface  all  traces  of  piety  and  seriousness 
out  of  the  minds  of  men ;  but  as  they  are  peculiarly  hurtful 
to  a  trading  city;  giving  a  wrong  turn  to  youth  especiall)', 
gay,  trifling,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  industry 
and  close  application  to  business ;  and  as  drinking  and  de- 
bauchery  of  every  kind  are  coustant  attendants  on  these 
entertainments,  with  indolence.  effemiuacy.  and  idleness,  which 
affect  trade  in  a  high  degree."' 

JliuR'liem'r  Beiträge  z.  romauisclieu  u.  eiml.  Plüloloirie.    IX.  ^ 


—  Ig- 
ln perusing  the  theatricul  literature  of  tlie  period  one  is 
Struck  by  the  fact  that  playwriters  as  a  nile  seem  to  have 
avoided  any  reference  to  the  Methodists,  as  indeed  to  religion 
generally,  even  in  comedies  and  farces.  There  appears  to 
have  been  a  deep-rooted  feeling  of  respect  for  anythiug 
sacred  which  preyented  profane  use  being  made  of  religion 
in  any  shape  or  form.  This  was  perhaps  not  one  of  the 
least  merits  due  to  David  Garrick  (1716  — 1779)  who  for 
nearly  thirty  years  was  the  cliief  authority  in  theatre  matters 
and  who  brought  about  quite  a  revoluti(m  by  his  constant 
efforts  to  purity  the  stage,  especially  by  popularising  Shake- 
speare. He  was  always  very  fearful  of  offending  individuals 
by  anything  that  was  ])erformed  at  his  theatre  ').  Hence  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  no  references  to  the  Methodists 
are  to  be  found  in  his  own  plays.  The  only  mention  we 
have  found  of  these  people  by  Garrick  is  in  one  of  his  epi- 
grams  for  which  he  was  celebrated.  Quin,  the  most  renowned 
tragedian  of  the  day,  was  so  jealous  of  youug  Garrick's  at- 
tracting  such  great  crowds  to  Goodmansfield  that  he  gave 
vent  to  his  indignation  by  saying :  ''This  is  the  wonder  of 
a  day ;  Garrick  is  a  new  religion ;  the  people  follow  him  as 
another  Whittield,  but  they  will  soon  return  to  church 
again".     Garrick's  sliarp  retort  was :  — 

''Pojtc   (Jtiii/,   irho  dainns  all  C/uircJtes  hiit  his  G'nt, 
('oniplabis  that  Hercsy  infeds  the  toivn ; 
That  Whitfield   dar  rieh  has  misled  the  age, 
And  taüits  the  soaud  religion  of  the  Stage: 
'■SrJiism,  he  cries,   'has  turned  the  iVai/oH'.s  hmin  ; 
Bat  eyes  icill  opeti,  and  to   Church  again'/ 
TJtou  great  i/ifalliblr,  forhear  to  rrjar, 
TJiy  Balls  and  Errors  are  rererd  no  nwre  : 
When  doctrines  »leet  with  general  a/jjjr(jhation, 
It  is  not  Heresy,  hat  Reformation^  ^) 


')  The  only  exception  was  Bickerstaffe's  "Hypocrite"  in  the  year  17G8. 
^)   Cf.    The    Private    Correspondence    of   David    Garrick.     London 
1831 — 32.  2  vols.     Biographical  31emoir  p.  XIII. 
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This  epigram  was  written  iu  October  1741  and  is  thus 
one  of  the  earliest  references  wo  have  in  polite  literature  to 
the  Methodist  Movement.  If  we  are  allowed  to  judge  of 
Garrick's  opinion  of  this  religioiis  revival  from  this  reference, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  he  believed  their  success  was  a  clear 
proof  they  were  doing  the  work  to  which  they  had  been  called. 
Like  Gamahel  of  old  he  seems  to  have  considered  it  was 
better  not  to  oppose  them,  for  '*if  this  work  be  of  raen,  it 
will  come  to  nought,  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  over- 
throw  it;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  to  tight  against  God".  (Acts 
V.  38.  39.)  

Apart  from  this  expression  of  opinion,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  Methodists,  the  only 
■  tendency  at  all  represented  iu  the  works  of  the  contemporaneous 
dramatists  is  one  of  Opposition,  and  that  of  the  most  extreme 
phase.  The  principal  play  written  with  the  express  purpose 
of  ridiculing  this  religious  movement,  was  Samuel  Foote's 
(1720 — 1777)  "Minor".  This  writer  was  comedian,  dramatist, 
actor  and  humorist,  but  was  only  successful  as  a  mimic. 

"The  Minor"  was  first  produced  at  the  Crow  Street 
Theatre,  Dublin,  Jan.  28th  1760,  In  its  first  shape  it  was  a 
failure,  but  became  a  great  success  after  it  had  been  altered, 
beiug  performed  at  the  Haymarket  for  38  nights  running.  In 
the  hope  of  obtaining  for  it  the  stamp  of  authority  from  the 
State  Church,  Foote  was  so  bold  as  to  send  the  manuscript  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  a  request  that  he  would 
excise  or  alter  whatever  was  objectiouable.  It  was  returned 
untouched,  the  archbishop  shrewdly  surmising  that  Foote 
wished  to  advei'tise  it  as  "corrected  and  prepared  for  the 
press  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury".  ^)  Foote 
himself  played  the  parts  of  Shift,  Smirk  and  Mrs.  Cole.  The 
plot  of  this  farce  is  in  short  as  follows :  — 

The  "Minor",  a  young  scapegrace  and  spendthrift,  who 
had  been  liviug  for  several  years  in  France  and  Germany, 
has  just  returned  to  his  native  country  where  he  is  given  to 
understand  that  his  father  is  dead.     The  latter,  however.  Sir 

')  Correspoudence  of  Gnrrick,  vol.  I.  p.  120. 
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William  Wealtliy  by  name,  assumes  tbe  character  of  a  Freucli 
baron,  and  associates  himself  witli  bis  son  as  a  boou  com- 
panioD.  Sir  William's  brother.  Mr.  Kichard  Wealthy.  who 
is  a  rieh  merchant,  acts  as  giiardian  to  bis  uejihew  Sir  George 
(the  minor)  and  constantly  upbraids  him  with  bis  loose  con- 
duct,  wbile,  at  the  same  time,  be  reproacbes  bis  brother  for 
bis  metbod  of  ediicating  bis  son.  Sir  William  contrives  to  get 
bis  son  into  great  difficulties  in  money  affairs  in  order  to 
appear  nt  tbe  critical  moment  in  bis  capacity  of  father  to 
discharge  all  debts.  Tbe  denoKemcnf,  bowever,  is  brougbt 
about  sooner  tban  tbe  fatber  intends,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
accomplice,  Sbirk,  revealing  to  Sir  George  tbat  be  is  the 
subject  of  a  plot.  Tbe  latter  tbereupon  cbarges  bis  fatber 
and  bis  accomplices  with  being  rogues  and  sbarpers,  and  bands 
them  over  to  the  constables.  Explanations  are  then  made 
and  tbe  farce  ends  to  the  comjilete  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned.  Sir  George  begs  i)ernnssion  to  marry  bis  pretty 
Cousin  after  baving  providentially  been  tbe  guardian  of  her 
bouour  witbout  knowing  who  she  was.  This  poor  girl  bad 
been  turned  out  of  her  bome  by  her  fatber  because  she  wonld 
not  consent  to  marry  tbe  man  ofbiscboice.  Accideut  places 
her  in  a  liouse  tbe  mistress  of  wbicb  is  a  methodist. 

"7V/r/T.'"')  to  use  tbe  girl's  own  words,  ^'fi.s  ndhusiasm  is 
flic  rltild  of  n/rlmirI/o//j,  I  caiKjlit  fJir  iiifrrtioii.  A  consfani  attoid- 
(incc  011  Ihrir  asseiiihlirs  jirocuirtl  /i/e  the  acquctininnce  of  this 
ivoinftn  (i.  e.  Mrs.  Cole.  the  bypocrite  and  pimp  who  bad 
finally  succeeded  in  bringiug  her  to  Sir  George),  n-hose  e.dra- 
ordinary  zerd  and  denition  first  d.reir  diij  attention  and  ronfidence. 
I  tnistcd  her  n-ith  inij  xlort/,  and  in  i-rtnrn,  rrceived  the  irarmcst 
inrit/dioii  to  talr.  the  protection  of  her  honse.  TIn's.  I  unfortuna- 
iely  eiccepted.  By  il/e  ehcency  of  her  appearanirs,"  so  she  continues 
in  her  appeal  to  Sir  George  to  spare  her,  "/  n-as  soine  time 
iniposcd  Ujion.  Bat  an  aceidcnt,  u-hirh  i/oa  n-ill  excase  niy  rcpcrtt- 
iny,  rereaVd  <dt  Ihr  liorror  of  my  sit/fatio//.  1  n-ill  not  tnmblc  you 
'with  a  reritol  of  all  the  aiis  us'd  to  sedarc  nie.  Haj/pily  they 
liitherfo    hare    ftiled.       IIa/    this    /norniny    I   ivas    aeqiiainted    teitli 

0  Cf.  Foote's  Plays.  London  1778— !)7.  3  vols. ;  vol.  IL  "The 
Minor"'  Act  III.  p.  ()Ü  ff. 
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my  destiny ;  and  no  other  election  left  me,  hut  immediate  compliance, 
or  a  Jail.  In  this  desperate  condition,  you  cannot  wonder,  Sir,  at 
nnj  choosiny  ratJter  to  rely  on  the  generosity  of  a  yentleman  than 
the  hinnanify  of  a  crenture  insensible  to  j)ity  and  void  of  erery 
rirtue." 

Sir  George,  touched  bv  her  story,  was  converted  fVom 
being  the  spoiler  of  her  hoiiour  to  be  the  protector  of  her 
innocence.  The  womau  who  had  thus  so  shamefully  tried  to 
entice  this  girl  to  evil  was  Mrs.  Cole,  who  is  represented  as 
being  a  regulär  attender  at  the  meetings  hekl  at  the  Taber- 
nacle  of  Tottenham-Court.  The  foUowing  quotations  together 
with  the  fact  that  her  professiou  was  that  of  a  procuress,  will 
be  sufticient  to  show  the  light  iu  which  the  writer  of  the  farce 
intended,  in  the  person  of  this  monster  of  a  woman,  to  present 
the    adherents   of  the   new  sect  to  the  play-going  world:  — 

Dick  (man-servant  to  Sir  George).  Site  (Mrs.  Cole)  hade 
me  say,  sl/e  had,  jast  stojd  on  her  tvay  to  the  tahernaele  •  afivr  the 
exhortations,  she  says,  she'll  eall  agaln,. 

SirGeo.  Exhortatlon .'  Oh,  I  recoUeet :  Well,  iclt'dst  they 
o/ily  make  proselytes  from  thal  jirofession,  they  are  heartily  icel- 
conte  to  tliein.  —    Shc  does  not  n/ean  to  make  me  a  conrert':' 

Dick.  /  believe  she  has  some  such  design  apon  me;  for 
she  offer'd  me  a  hook  of  hyinns,  a  Shilling  and  a  dram,  to  go 
aloiig  with  her. 

Sir  G  e  o.  No  had  scheme,  Dick.  Tttou  hast  a  fne  sohcr, 
/isalm-singing  countena}ice ;  and  ivhen  thou  hast  heen,  sonie  time 
in  their  traimnels,  may  make  as  able  a  teacher  as  the  best  of  'em. 

Dick.    Laud,  Sir,  I  want  learning. 

Sir  Geo.  Oli,  the  spirit.  tlie  spirit  iciU  snj>j)ly  <dl  that, 
Dick,  never  fear. ') 

Again,  Mrs.  Cole  when  in  conversation  with  Sir  George 
and  Mr.  Loader,  after  complaining  aboiit  her  rhumatism, 
expresses  herseif  as  follows:  — 

"'No,  no,  I  am  /com  out,  thro/nt'  hy  and  forgotten,  like  a 
taflerrd    garment,    as   Mr.    Sqnintam  ^)    says.      Oh,    he    is    a    dear 

1)  Act  I,  p.  33. 

-)  A  take  off  on  Mi-.  Whitetield. 
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■man!  Buf  for  hini  I  J/ad  bcrn  a  losf  sliecji ;  iirrrr  knomi  tlir 
co)nfo)is  of  ihr  ncir  hiiih ;  no .' "  —  and  theii  in  the  same 
breatli  she  contiuiies:  "TJ/cr/'s  ijour  olii  friend,  KiHij  (Jarrot. 
cd  hoDie  still.  Wl/ctt  .sl/all  irc  sec  ijou  this  crening  'f  I  harr  kepi 
the  grecn  roo)ii  for  ijou  rrrr  siiico  I  lipard  ijOU  arrr  in  ioirn."  ■') 
On  Mr.  Loader  asking  for  some  Burgundv  she  says :  "/  harr 
donr  a-Hh  thrsr  idir  rauitirs :  iinj  thoughfs  nrr  fixrd  lipon  a  hettrr 
place.  —  What,  I  supposr.  Mr.  Loadrr,  ijov  irill  he  for  i/our  old 
frirnd.  ihr  hlack-eifd  ejirl.  fron/  Roseniarij-lanr.  Ha.  ha.'  Well. 
''fis  ri  nien-ji  liffle  f/f.  A  fhon.<;and  pifie.s'  she'.^  .surli  a  rrprotjafr .'  — 
Bat  .'ihr'U  nieinl ;  her  iinu'  is  nof  cornr  ifci :  all  shall  hare  tlieir 
call,  as  Mr.  Squintuni  -sa/ß,  .sooi/er  or  lafrr :  rege}ieration  is  not 
the  n-ork  of  a  dag."  -) 

Again  we  read :  M  r  s.  C  o  1  e.  Mercg  on  iin  n-liere  elo  gou 
cxpeet  to  go  n-hen  gou  die.  Mr.  Loadi  r  r" 

Loader.      ('roj/  nn.   Imt  this  Sqnintnm  has  Inrn'd  her  hrains. 

Sir  Geo.  Xaij,  Mr.  Locubr.  T  think  the  ge  tüte  man  hct.^- 
icrought  a   inosf  happg  reforniation. 

Mrs.  Cole.  Oh.  it  n-ns  a  n-onderfnl  n-ork.  There  had  I 
heen  tos.'<ing  in  et  sea  .of  sin,  leithejut  rnxlder  o/'  cornpass.  And 
hael  nejt  the  poor  genfletnan  piloted  nn-  into  the  harttour  of  grace, 
I  n/a.s-t  have  Struck  against  the  rods  of  reprotxdion.  and  l/are  heen 
quife  sn-aUow'd  up  in  the  /rhirl/iool  of  desjtair.  He  nris  the  pre- 
cious  instrunient  of  vig  .spiritnat  sprinkliinj.  —  Bat.  honrrer,  Sir 
George,  if  gour  mindhe  sei  upon  a  goiing  coanirg  thing,  to-niorron- 
night  I  tieliere  I  ran  furnish  gou.""') 

She  fiirther  says:  ''At  one  tinie  I  thonght  of  dging  a 
Homan,  n-hich  is  trulg  a  con/fortatde  conininnion  for  one  of  us, 
hnt  it  nou'd  not  do. 

Sir  Geo.     117///  not  'f 

Mrs.  Cole.  I  n-ent  one  snintner  en-er  to  Boalogne  to  repent : 
and  n-ou'd  gou  believe  it.  the  hare-footed  tt(dd-patr  Jirggars  n-oiitd 
not  girr  nn  aJisolntion,   n-ithoat  I  qaitied  mg   tßHsiness  — • 

Sir  Geo.     01/ ,  scandalons.' .  .  . 


1)  Act  I,  p.  38. 

2)  Act  I,  p.  39. 

3)  Act  I,  p.  41  f. 
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Mrs.  Cole.  .So  in  nti/  lasf  illnoss  I  tvas  ivisli'd  fo  Mr. 
Sqvinhiii/,  irho  .sfrpf  in  irUli  bis  saring  gracr,  goi  nie  ivifh  fhr  nrir 
biiili,  find  1  brenn r,  as  i/ou  see,  regrnnrife,  and  auoflirr  creahiir.''  •*) 

On  Mrs.  Cole's  exit,  Sir  George  exclaims:  —  "Hn,  ha, 
irJiiif  n  liodgr-podgr .'  Hoir  thc  jade  lias  juniblcd  toget/ier  flic  canial 
and  flie  s/nrifiiii! :  irifli  wkat  ease  sJie  reconciles  her  neiv  hirth  to 
Jnr  ohi  ralling .'  —  No  ironder  these  preachers  hare  j/lrnfg  of 
jiroseh/fes,  irhilsf  fhei/  harr  fhr  address  so  conifortahlij  tcj  hleiid  Ihr 
hifhrrfo  jarring  inferests  of  thr  liro  irorlds.'"^) 

At  the  d^imiement  Mrs.  Cole  is  received  by  Sir  George 
with  the  following  scathing  words :  —  "...  Ahorn  inahle  Jiypocrifef 
■fHio  foffering  ander  fhr  load  of  irreverent  age  and  infainons  diseases, 
■inflexihhi  jiroceed  in  ihe  praefiee  of  ererg  vice,  iinjnouslg  iirostitiding 
fhr  iiiosf  sarred  insfifnfions  fo  fhe   niost  infernal  piirposes."  '■^)  — 

In  the  Introduction  Footß  represents  himself  discussiug 
with  two  friends.  Smart  and  Canker,  the  siibject  of  his  next 
farce  i.  e.  of  the  "Minor"*,  whereby  he  takes  the  opportimity 
of  Publishing  his   reasons   for  thus  attacking  the  Methodists. 

Foote.  I  mag  produce  soniefhing  fhaf  mag  hif  gonr 
jicdafr. 

S  m  a  r  t.     Yonr  hilf  of  firr  ? 

Foote.  WJiat  fhiiili  gon  of  ihose  ifineranf  fiehl  orufors, 
■a-ho  fho'  af  declared  enmifg  irifh  ronnnon  sense,  hare  fhe  address 
fo  poison  fhe  prinriples,  and  af  fhe  same  fime  pich  fhr  pockrfs  of 
]ialf  our  indusfrions  frlloir  suhjecfs  '■f 

Cank.  Hare  a  rare.  Dangeroas  groiind.  Ludere  cum 
aacris,  goii  knoir. 

Foote.  Xoir  I  loid:  apon  if  in  a  diff'ereuf  manner.  I  ron- 
sich'r  fJirsr  grnflrnirn  in  fJir  HgJif  of  public  prrforinrrs,  like  mgsrlf, 
and  irheflier  ire  exJiibif  af  Toftenham-courf,  or  fhe  Hagmarkef ,  our 
jnirpose  is  fhe  sanie^  and  fhe  place  is  immaferial. 

Cank.      WJig  indeed,   if  if  be  considered  — 

Foote.  Nag,  more,  I  masf  heg  leare  fo  asserf,  fliaf  ridicide 
■is    flir    onlg   anfidofe    againsf    fhis   peniicious  poison.     This    /s    a 


')  Act  I,  p.  42  f. 
-)  Act  I,  p.  44. 
3)  Act  III,  p.  73. 
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•niadiifss  fl/af  arr/nn/fi^f  can  ncccr  eure:  mul  sl/ouhl  a  lliflr  irliolc- 
soiiir  .scrcrif/j  he  apjiUfd,  jicrsrcufion  icouJd  br  tlip  iiiniicdiatf  cnj ; 
ii'hrrc  tlicn  can  ire  luivc  rff-nursc,  h/if  lo  flic  coiuic  iincsr,  jj^'l/a/is 
ihc  arclincss  and  .sevcrifii  of  her  smih  maij  irdrrss  cm  ev'd,  fl/af 
IIa    hnrs  raiinof  nacli.  oi'  rrasoa   rcclaini.  ■•) 

Foote  was  not  content  to  ridicule  tlie  3Ietlioclists  in  o  n  e 
farce.  He  seized  every  opportuuity  that  offfered  itself.  Besides 
the  "Minor"  we  find  allnsions  and  references  to  the  sect  in 
nine  of  his  otlier  plays.  Takini>-  tlieni  chronolo,i2,ically  tlie 
uext  reference  we  meet  with  is  in  '*The  Lyar"  (performed 
Jan.  12th  1762).  Yonng  Wilding  and  his  valet  de  chambre. 
Papillion,  are  engaged  in  conversation,  the  latter  giving  au 
accouut  of  his  past. 

^.  Wild.       1(7/0/   a-as   ijoar  avxf  rl/a/a/r? 

Pa]),  /  /T'/Ä  aiiijldilii  jiawlcd  fo  clioosc.  Soair  a-iaild 
liarc  liad  lac  tarn  j>lai/ir.  aad  ofhcrs  laefhodisf  prcachcr ;  hui 
as  I  i/ad  na  naiacii  to  laiilil  aa-  a  tahcnairdc.  I  did  nuf  fl/i/il:  if 
caald  ansifcr :  and  as  fo  jda//cr  —  a-ladcccr  aiiglif  hapjjrn  fo  aa'. 
I  arus  dcfcna'nad  nuf  fo  l)i-iaf/  diaf/iwr  aj)on.  aiij  faiail//,  aad  so 
I  irsohrd  fo   furn   f'oofaaia.-) 

In  the  same  year  appeared  the  '"0  i'ato  rs".  in  which  occurs 
a  scene  in  a  Hall  of  Justice.  An  imagiuary  charge  is  instituted 
against  Fanny  Phantom,  the  phantom  of  Cock-lane.  Shadrach 
Bodkiu  is  called  up  as  a  witness,  and  in  the  cross-examination 
is  drawn  out  to  say  that  he  had  often  heard  ^"the  scratchings 
and  kuockings'"  of  the  ghost,  and  to  assert  that  the  spirit 
within  hini  compelled  him  to  do  things. 

Couusellor.  ^Jlan.  did  //oa  firsf  frei  flasr  sjiirUual 
mofioax  'f 

Pod.  In  fla  foirn  of  yiair'icU,  a-hcrc  1  a:as  hurn  '  —  laic 
daij  as  I  a'as  siffuKj  /■ross-l('(jf/(d  oa  anj  sl/op-fjoard,  mir  scafbaj 
a  i-lotli  jKiir  of  firccclips  of  Mr.  AfdcDiaia  Crape's  —  /  fcJt  the 
sp/iif  /rifliin  >ar.  aajriiaj  ajnrards  and  doa-nawds,  and  fhis  a-aij 
and  fhaf  a-aij,  and  faaddiiuj  and  Jaadjihaj  —  af  firsf  I  flioaglif  it 
a'üs  fl/r  lofic  — . 


1)  Introd.  p.  18  f. 

•-)  Vol.  III.  "Tlie  Lyar'  Act  I,  p.  10. 
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Couns.     And  how  arc   ijou  certaiii   it  was  not? 

Bod.  ^1/  last  I  heard  a  voice  /rhisprring  icifhiu  tnc, 
crjjini/  SJiadrach,  SJiadrach,  Sliadracli,  rast  airaii  ihe  tl/ings  tl/af, 
helonij  fo  fl/er.  tlnj  thiinhlr  and  sItears,  and  da  Ihe  /l/in//s  fl/af  I 
hid  lltee. 

After  several  indecent  alliisions  the  sergeaut  gets  im])a- 
tient  and  asks :  •'But  io  irltai  da  all  those  interrogatories  tend  ?"  ^) 

Another  witness,  a  Mr.  Paragraph,  is  brought  förward 
and  interrogated.  Among  otber  tliings  he  accuses  Bodkiu  of 
having  communicated  scratchings  to  a  rival  publisher  after 
he  himself  had  bought  all  the  materials  from  the  girl's  father. 
He  calls  Bodkin:  "'/  Iging  son  of  a  n-h — e  and  a  rascatlg 
MetJiodist''.  The  latter  makes  bis  escape  nnder  the  ana- 
themas  of  the  enraged  publisher  who  threatens  that  he  will 
have  justice  or  turn  bis  (Bodkiu's)  taberuacle  into  a  pigstye.  ^) 

In  the  year  1763  appeared  '-The  Mayor  of  Garratt"' 
in  Avhich  occurs  the  following  conversation :  — 

Major.  Prag,  Sir  Jacob,  Is  Mattl/ea-  Marron--hunc ,  the 
Inilriicr  of  goar  toirn,   living  or  dcad? 

Sir  Jacob.    Living. 

Major.     And  sarars  as  n/ach  as  he  nscd  to? 

Sir  Jac.  An  alter'd  man,  Major;  iwt  an  oath  conies  out 
of  Ins  uionth. 

Major.  You  svrprise  nie;  n-hg,  a-hen  he  frequented  onr 
town  of  a  niarh-et-dag,  he  has  take)i  out  a  guinea  In,  oaths  —  and 
(jitite  changed? 

Sir  Jac.  Entirelg ;  theg  sag  his  wife  has  niade  hin/  a 
Methodist,  and  tJiat  Jie  preac//es  at  Kennington-Conimon. 

Major.  IVhat  a  deal  of  inisehlef  those  rascals  do  in  the 
rou/itrg  —    H'////   thcn    ay  hare  entirelg  lost  hin/  ? 

Sir  Jac.  Ii/  tl/at  /vag;  hut  I  got  a  hreice  of  t/ii/d-orers  fro//i 
]/im  last  /reeh  for  a  //oujjle  of  Itasft/rds. 

Major.      Well  done,  i/iaster  Matthe//-.'-^) 

The   fifth   play   in  which  Foote   ridicules  the  Methodists 


')  Yol.  II.    "The  Orators"  Act  II.  p.  41  f. 

")  Act  II,  p.  43  ff. 

»)  Vol.  II.     "Tlie  Mayor  of  Garratt"  Act  1.  p.  15  f. 
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is  ''The  D  e  V i  1  u p  o u  T  w o  Stick s",  a  comedy  in  tliree 
acts,  wliicli  was  first  performed  on  the  30th  of  May  1768.  Two 
lovers  who  have  escaped  from  Madrid  by  the  mediation  of 
the  Devil  find  themselves  transported  to  London,  where  the 
latter  shows  them  the  rottenuess  of  society,  especially  the 
corru})ted  state  of  the  apothecaries  and  doctors.  At  the 
close.  when  the  Devil  feels  himself  recalled  to  Madrid  by  the 
irresistible  spell  of  the  magician  by  whom  he  had  beeu  cou- 
fined  in  a  bottle  until  released  l)y  the  lovers  —  Le  Sage's 
well-known  story  — ,  the  lovers  ask  him  what  they  are  to  do 
in  a  country  where  they  are  iinknown  and  of  which  they  do 
not  know  the  customs.  After  proposing  several  trades  and 
professions  in  which  the  Devil  says  they  might  succeed,  1)ut 
to  which  the  lover  replies  that  he  canuot  siibmit  becanse  they 
are  so  dishonest,  the  Devil  says :  *'/  thiak  yov  are  rafJ/er  too 
sq/iemiusl/.      WJiat  say  yoti  ihru,   fo  a  liftlr  Spiritual  qiiachenj? 

Invoice.      SpiriiiiaJ? 

Devil.  Oll,  Sir,  thrre  are  in  iliis  loirn  nioinifehaul's  for 
llic  ii/iitfl  as  irell  as  for  flic  hodi/.  Hoir  sliouhl  nov  Uhr  /iiouj/liit;/ 
(I  ftirt  Oll   a  r-oiiiiiioii,  aml  hrcdiiiiiKj  a  Mrfliotlisl  jirraclirr ':" 

Inv.      ('an   tlidf  srhniie  turn  to  dcconnfi' 

Devil.  Notliiiui  hrtfer:  Uelirrc  iiir,  tlir  al/soliifr  dirrrfioii  of 
Ihr  persans  and  piirsps  of  a  hinjf  coniirerjation.  Innvrvcr  loir  flirir 
condilions  and  eallinf/s,  is  hij  no  inraiis  o  i-ontnnptitile  oJijrrt.  J. 
for  III 11  parf  can  sai/,-  irliat  the  (onqiirror  said  fo  tlir  Ci/nir:  -'Jf 
1  icas  not  Alexander,  I  troidd  be  Diogenes" :  So,  if  I  iras  not  tln 
Demi,    I  /röidd  cJmse  to  be  a  Mefliodist  Preael/er. 

Inv.  Bat  thert  the  restrninf,  tlie  forins,  I  sliatl  he  oldi;/ed  to 
oliserrr. 

Devil.  Xone  af  all:  There  is  in  the  /rhole  catahKjne  hat 
one  sin    ipu  need  bc  at  edl  shij  of  e(iinniittin(j. 

Inv.     'Whafs  that? 

Devil.     Siiiiorif/. 

Inv.      Siinoni/.'     [  ilon't  einiijiirhcnd  ijeni. 

Devil.  Simon ij.  Sir,  is  a  neir  kiiid  of  caiion,  derised  In/ 
these  iipstart  fmatics.  that  inakes  it  sinfnl  not  to  atmse  the  confi- 
denee,  and  pionslij  jilunder  the  Utile  propertij,  of  an  indigent  man 
and  Ins  famili/. 
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I  n  V,  A  iiiost  noble  j/iecr  of  casnisiical  cookery,  and  cxccrds 
rirn,  ihr  sons  of  Ignafius!  But  tliis  honour  I  musf  bog  to 
drcJinf".^) 

The  devil  then  proposes  the  stage.  He  says  tbat  tlie 
several  arts  of  the  drama  are  no  longer  under  bis  direction, 
but  tbat  they  are  directed  hy  the  Genius  of  lusipidity. 
However,  he  recommends  Foote's  new  playhouse  in  the  Hay- 
market  of  which  he  says:  "0//,  tJiat's  an  eccentric  narroiv  es- 
tahUshment,  a  mcre  sunimer  flij!  He!  But,  hoivever,  it  tnay  do  for 
a  couj)  d'essai,  and  prove  no  had  fonndafion  for  a  future 
rnf/aycinent."  -) 

In  the  '^Maid  of  Bath'"  which  was  first  performed  on 
the  26th  of  June  1771.  Sir  Christoplier  Cripple,  a  visitor  at 
Bath,  reproaches  his  friend  Major  Rackett  witli  being  the  cause 
of  his  having  lost  caste.  and  vows  reform  in  order  to  recover 
his  credit.  Among  other  things  he  says :  —  "/  am  determined 
besides  to  Iiire  a  Jioase  in  Harleqaiu  Road  and  be  a  constant 
hearer  at  the  coantess's  chapel."  Rackett  interposes:  —  ''And, 
pcrhaps,  tum  out  a  field  preacher  in  tinie. 

Sir  Chris.     /  doal  knoa-  buf  I  niaif'.'''') 

The  countess  here  referred  to  is  Lady  Huntingdon  who 
had  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  Methodist  cause,  or  more 
exactly,  the  cause  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  for  whom 
slie  fouüded  and  maintained  a  theological  Institute  at  Trevecca 
in  South  Wales,  and  appointed  Mr.  Whitefield  to  be  her 
cbaplain. 

In  the  following  year  (1772),  on  the  29th  of  June,  the 
first  Performance  of  the  ''Nah ob"  took  place,  in  which  this 
species  of  exotic  plant  in  England  was  ridiculed  and  hehl  up 
to  public  contempt.  Sir  Matthew^  Mite  is  visited  by  an  old 
schoolfellow  of  the  Blue  Coat  School.  who  reminds  bim  of 
some  of  the  pranks  of  bis  youth,  e.  g. :  '' One  fifth  of  November 
J  slia/l  nrvcr  fordet!  how  you  frigldened  a  preaching  methodist 
iaylor,  by  tJiroiving  a  cracker  into  Jiis  pulpit. 


1)  Vol.  III.    "The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks'  Act  III.  p.  53  f. 

2)  Act  III,  p.  57. 

')  Vol.  I.     "The  3Iaid  of  Bath''  Act  I,  p.  8. 
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Mite.      Änothci-  prell  11   rx/)li>/l .' 

Plltty.  Af  crcril  honncc,  hoir  jtour  Slilcli  crqirrcd  diid 
jnnij)((] .'"  ^) 

lu  --A  Tri])  to  Calais"  (1776),  in  speaking  to  the 
Colone!  of  her  mistress's  character.  Hetty  says:  •'irA//,  Ihm, 
as  lo  Uns  hiil/i  of  ours  :  in  l/i/porrisi/  shr  //yjiihl  hr  tijt,  m-crmalcli^ 
for  11  Mrll/odisl."  -)  Aucl  again  in  the  '-Ca])!!  chin*"  (altered 
from  the  "Trip  to  Calais"')  Mrs.  Clack  is  made  to  say:  '-Ihr 
Hountj  jade  iHiIncs  ahoiil  fnsHiig  and  poiancc  ///.v  '/.  Melhodisl 
lt'(ir//i  r,  aitd  lalks  i>f  riiihriii-inij  jiDrcrhi,  ks  if  s/n  n-</s  ti  pn  r  of 
Ihr   rcabn".'^)  ' 

The  last  of  Foote's  plays  that  we  have  to  notice  is 
•'The  Author"  which  was  performed  for  the  tirst  time  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1782.  Mr.  Vamp,  a  liookseller,  visits  young 
Cape,  the  aiithor,  in  liis  garret  at  tlie  time  when  the  latter's 
frieud  Sprightly  is  with  him,  This  friend  is  introduced  as 
heing  a  vohimiuous  author,  whereupou  they  enter  into  a  con- 
versatiou,  in  the  course  of  which  Vaui])  says :  —  ''Xo,  no.  I 
don't  deal  in  fj/e  Seiinoii  Waij,  nour,  I  losl  mouey  bij  U/r  Inst  1 
priiilrd,   for  nll  liras   irroir   hy  a   Melhodist."  ^) 


AVe  have  thus  passed  in  review  all  the  passages  in  Foote's 
plays  and  farces  that  ridicule  or  have  any  reference  to  our 
suhject.  ^)  He  was  very  prolific  in  writing  for  the  stage  and 
wrote  eleven  '^)  more  plays  in  which  he  did  not  tind  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  giving  veut  to  his  assiinied  Indignation  at  the  Meth- 
odists.  He  spares  no  one  wlio  has  anything  to  do  with 
them,    neither   young  nor  old,   neither  high   nor  low,    neither 


')  Vol.  I.     "The  Nabob"  Act  III.  p.  58. 

-)  Ib.     -'A  Trip  to  Calais"  Act  Hl.  p.  H6. 

3)  Ib.  Act  III,  p.  126. 

*)  Vol.  IL     "The  Author^  Act  I,  p.  14. 

'')  Cf.  Appendix,  Note  A.,  p.  159. 

")  The  "ßiographia  Dramatica",  (vol.  I.  part  1.  p.  247)  raentioiis 
seven  more  which  we  have  not  seen,  three  of  which  were  never 
printeil. 
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people  nor  preachers.  Yet  in  spite  nf  himself  he  has  occa- 
sionally  a  word  or  two  which  may  be  takei)  to  favour  the 
movement  ratlier  than  otherwise,  e.  g.  in  the  "Maid  of  Bath". 
where  Sir  Christopher's  last  resource  of  reform  is  to  tum 
Methodist.  In  the  ''Major  of  Garratt"  too  it  is  admitted 
that  jNfatthew  Marrow-bone,  the  l)utcher,  from  being  a  great 
swearer  has  "learnt  to  swear  no  more"  throngh  his  having 
turned  Methodist,  which  according  to  the  Scriptures  is  one 
of  the  signs  of  a  man  having  entered  upon  a  changed  life. 
Foote,  however,  seems  only  to  have  made  this  concession  in 
Order  to  make  the  contrast  all  the  more  striking  and  the 
man  all  the  greater  hypocrite  by  a  Suggestion  that  he  is 
leading  an  immoral  life.  Indeed .  this  would-l)e  humorist 
takes  a  special  delight  in  making  out  that  the  Methodists 
generally  Avere  the  most  immoral  of  any  class,  and  would 
make  his  hearers  and  readers  believe  that  this  despicable 
Standard  of  morals  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  doctrines 
they  held  and  preached.  Even  supposing  that  his  characters 
were  really  drawn  from  life,  it  is  certain  they  must  have  been 
the  black  sheep  of  the  flock,  and  what  religious  sect  or  party 
of  any  kind  is  free  from  such?  This  way  of  representing 
things,  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  unfair,  and  the  more  so  in  this 
case,  because  Foote's  Performances  were  very  populär  ^)  and 
drew  large  crowds  of  playgoers.  whereby  he  was  making  an 
unjustifiable  use  of  his  great  powers  of  mimicry.  The  opinions 
of  such  a  man  are  very  useful  in  trying  to  get  a  correct 
general  view  of  such  a  movement  as  the  one  in  questiou, 
because  they  are  the  expression  of  the  extreme  Opposition, 
but  they  cannot  have  much  weight  in  forming  an  unbiassed 
opinion,  especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  general 
tenor  of  his  life  combined  witli  the  character  given  him  by 
his  contemporaries.  Of  these  it  is  here  only  necessary  perhaps 
to  quote  two.  In  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  (Croker's  Edition, 
1831,  vol.  III.  p.  320)  we  read  the  celebrated  doctor's  opinion 
of  Foote  drastically  expressed  in  a  single  line :  ''Foote  is  most 
impartial.   for  he  teils  lies  of  everybody".     The  other  author 


Cf.  Appendix.  Note  ß.,  p.  151). 
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and  poet  we  will  quote  is  the  iinfortunate  Chatterton  who 
also  seems  to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  wheu  he  says  in  his 
Elegy  on  ^'February" :  — 

"yo/r.  Footc,  II  li>ol:/i/i/-i/l(iss  for  all  iiKDiLiiul, 
Applics  his  irax  fo  personal  defcds ; 
But  Icarcs  iinlouch'd  Ihr  iii/i/i/r  istf  Ihr   lu/i/il, 
His  Uli   )i(>   niinliil  (pialifif   nflccts".'^) 

Foote  often  got  himself  into  troiible  for  his  personal 
skits,  nor  did  he  spare  even  his  frieuds.  We  agree  with  the 
writer  of  the  preface  to  the  '"Minor"  as  published  in  ßell's 
Collectiou  of  plays  entitled  the  "British  Theatre'"  -)  and 
l)ublished  in  the  year  1792,  wlien  he  says:  —  '"It  is  at  all 
times  daugerons  to  attack  auy  mode  of  piety.  but  true  de- 
votion  sutfered  little,  it  is  believed,   on  the  present  occasion." 

Thougli  the  ''Minor"  was  seen  and  applauded  by  thou- 
sands,  the  indignation  of  religious  people  was  aroused  and 
swarms  of  articles  and  pamphlets  went  forth  in  denunciation 
of  the  author  of  such  profanity.  Foote  had  the  impu- 
dence  to  defend  himself  and  that  in  such  coarse  and  vulgär 
language  that  we  prefer  rather  sirnply  to  mention  his  reply 
or  refer  to  the  specimens  of  his  ribaldry  as  quoted  by  Tyerman 
(vol.  II.  p.  368),  who  also  cites  Everett's  Folio  (vol.  III  p.  451). 
where  we  learn  that  Foote  continued  mocking  the  Methodists 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  for  he  was  suddeuly  seized  with 
his  mortal  illness  while  niimicking  religious  characters  in 
general  and  the  Methodists  in  particular,  and  almost  imnie- 
diately  expired. 


Another  playwriter  took  u])on  himself  to  ridicule  hypo- 
crites  of  all  religious  classes  in  general  and  the  sect  of 
Methodists  in  particular.  This  was  Isaac  Bickerstaffe 
(1735 — 1812?),  ^)  who  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  passed  the 

1)  Cf.  Clialmers'  Enolish  Poets,  vol.  XV.  p.  454. 

2)  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  5. 

•■')  üncertain.  Cf.  Ste])hen's  Dict.  of  Nat.  Biogr.  vol.  V.  Article: 
Bickerstaffe  (Isaac), 
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last  forty  years  of  bis  life  abroad  in  wretched  circumstances. 
His  play  in  question  is  called  ''Tbe  Hypocrite'V)  (1768) 
being  a  comedy  altered  from  Colley  Cibber's  '*Non- Juror" 
(1717)  whicb  in  its  turn  was  borrowed  from  Moliere's  "Tar- 
tuffe". The  character  of  Maw-worm  was  especially  introduced 
by  Bickerstaffe  for  the  comedian  Mr.  Weston.  In  Murpby's 
"Life  of  Garrick"  (vol.  II.  p.  82)  the  Compiler  characterises 
this  play  as  follows :  "Bickerstaffe  would  have  done  Avell  to 
respect  a  superior  genius  and  to  have  reserved  Maw-worm  for 
some  original  work  of  bis  own.  The  crab  cannot  be  grafted 
on  the  laurel-tree.  And  yet,  "The  Hypocrite"  under  the 
patronage  of  the  manager  [Garrick]  had  a  run  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  nights ;  we  trust  never  more  to  rise  again."  Leslie 
Stephen  in  bis  "National  Biography"  makes  no  mention  of 
this  play,  but  does  refer  to  the  unkind  expressions  made  use 
of  by  Bickerstaffe  in  reference  to  the  stage-manager  David 
Garrick,  and  supposes  that  the  latter  had  refused  to  accept 
one  of  Bickerstaffe's  plays.  This,  if  true,  was  very  ungrateful 
on  the  part  of  Bickerstaffe  alter  the  success  be  had  gained 
with  the  help  of  Garrick  for  "The  Hypocrite". 

The  followiüg  specimen  will  suffice  to  disj^lay  Maw-worm 
the  Methodist's  character. 

Old  Lady  Lambert  (=  Moliere's  Madame  Pernelle). 
Biif  irliaf  is  Ihr  iiiatkr  iritli   ijou,  Mr.  Maic-ivor))/  ? 

M  a  w.  /  (lon'f  Jcno/r  ivhaf's  iJic  maiier  toith  mr  —  Tat  a 
hreakinß  )in/  lieart,  —  l  ihink  if's  a  sin  to  keep  a  sliop. 

Old  Lady  L.  Whij,  if  ijoii  lliink  if  is  a  sin,  indeccl  — 
prall,   irliafs   i/our  husiiifss  ? 

Maw.  We  cl£als  in  rjruccr;/,  tca,  small-heer,  charroal,  hufter, 
hrick-dust  and  the  like. 

Old  Lady  L.  Well';  //ou  miist  eonsnlt  with  ijotir  friendl;/ 
director  here. 

Maw.     /  wants  tu  <jo  a  preaching. 

Old  Lady  L.     Do  yon? 

Maw.     l'ni  ahnest  sure  I  have  had  a  call. 


')  Cf.    Biographia   Dramatica,    vdI.  II.  p.  317:    Tyermau  vol.  III. 
p.  35. 
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Old  Lady  L.     A>/.' 

Maw.  I  docs  fhcm  pxtrninprrii.  Iiceaiiftr  I  camit  irritc ;  and 
■iKiir  tlic  dfvih   in  our  aUeij  sat/s-,  r/.s  l/on-  niij  hcad's  iurnrd. 

Old  Lady  L.  J//.  derils  indecd,  —  Ind  dowt ijou  mind  them. 

Maw.  .Vo,  /  doiit  —  /  rehuhrs  tlimi  and  piraeJtes  to  fJ/rn/. 
trl/ffJ/r)-  theif  Hill  or  not.  Wr  Irfs  our  hojisr  In  lodrjingft  in  s/'/n/If 
'nnn  :  and  sonirfwn's  I  (jcts  fliem  toijrfhri-.  n-ifli  one  or  fn-o  of  Ihr 
uci'jhhonrs,  and  malrs  tlnm  all  crij. 

Old   Lady  L.      Did  nou   crcr  preach  in  puhlicr' 

Maw.  I  (jot  np  (nt  Kenningtcni  Onninon  fl/r  last  rrrirn-  da//, 
hui  Ihc  hoijs  llnrn-  hrick-hals  al  m<\  and  pinnfd  craclrrs  In  vi// 
lall :  and  I  harr  iieen   afraid  io  mannt  rvcr  sinrr  .  .  . 

Old   Lady  L.      l>nl  hon-  do   ijon   tnind   ijonr  hnsinrss? 

M  a  w.  ^](  harr  h)sf  rdniosf  all  onr  i-uslomrrs ,  hccausr  T 
Lrrps  rxinriing  Ihm/   i/'hrnerer  fhai/  con/r   inln  Ihr  shop  etc.  etc.  ^) 

Dr.  Cantwell  (Moliere's  Tartiiffe)  imder  whose  influence 
tliis  wretched  fellow  Stands,  is  a  much  more  desj^icable  aud 
daugerous  character  becaiise  he  tries  to  conceal  liis  hypocrisy 
uuder  tlie  specious  cloak  of  a  digniiied  and  uuctuous  righteous- 
uess.  AVe  sliall,  we  tliink,  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth 
in  supposiug  that  Bickerstaffe  had  either  Mr.  Whitefield  or 
Mr.  AVesley  in  bis  miud  when  he  worked  out  this  repulsive 
part  of  bis  play.  This  point  can,  however,  never  be  deter- 
mined  with  any  amount  of  certainty,  for  the  Compiler  himself 
has  made  that  impossible  by  what  he  says  in  the  preface  tu 
this  i)lay  as  published  in  the  edition  (1792)  of  the  "British 
Theatre'".  His  words  are:  —  ''Among  the  audiences  of 
the  present  day  the  Cantwell  of  this  piece  will  be  variously 
attributed  tlirough  the  whole  circle  of  fanatics,  as  one  sect 
or  another  may  from  personal  raotives  have  become  obnoxious 
to  the  spectator.  Happy  is  the  writer  to  say,  that  he  does 
not  imagine  any  one  can  be  found,  who  will  liken  this  odions 
beiug  to  any  Member  of  our  liberal  and  enlightened  National 
Church."  But  it  has  been  said  that  the  character  of  Maw- 
worm  seems  to  be  more  particularly  intended  to  ridicule  the 
sect  of  the  Methodists.     If  Ave   accept  this  view,  it  follows  as 


')    Cf.  british  Theatre.    vol.  XV.     "The  Hypocrite"^  Act  II,  p.  5. 
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a  matter  of  course  that  the  Doctor  wlio  had  so  much  in- 
fluence  over  him  must  also  have  been  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  same  sect. 

As  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Foote's  plays  there  is  nothiug 
bere  that  can  be  seriously  taken  to  atfect  the  Methodists 
as  a  body.  The  insiniiations  and  inniiendos  raised  against 
these  people  only  concern  individuals,  for  whose  wicked  and 
immoral  condiict  it  is  unfair  to  charge  the  doctrines  preached 
by  that  sect.  That  such  men  did  go  in  and  out  among  the 
Methodists  and  even  act  as  preachers  and  assistants  we  know 
from  contemporary  history  as  well  as  from  John  Wesley's 
own  letters.  Of  this  Westley  Hall,  John  Wesley's  own  brother- 
iu-law  and  preacher  at  Salisbury,  is  a  glaring  example. 
But  we  also  know  that  he  and  many  others,  even  those 
whose  offences  were  virtues  when  compared  to  the  licen- 
tiousness  of  Hall,  were  at  once  disowned  by  the  Methodists, 
and  their  names  Struck  out  of  the  list  of  members.  John 
Wesley  was  constantly  examiuing  botli  preachers  and  mem- 
bers with  a  view  to  sifting  out  those  who  were  a  discredit 
to  their  fellow-methodists  or  who  did  not  carry  the  priuciples 
of  the  gospel  into  their  daily  lives. 


References  to  the  Methodists  in  the  plays  and  farces  of 
Henry  Fielding  (1707 — 1754)  are  conspicuous  by  their 
-absence ,  as  is  also  the  case  with  his  contemporary  and 
rival  in  the  sphere  of  novel-writing,  Tobias  S  m  o  1 1  e  1 1. 
Fielding  has  only  one  reference  to  this  sect  in  all  his 
plays,  of  which  he  wrote  two  dozen.  This  is,  however, 
s,  very  early  allusion ,  perhaps  the  first  in  all  the  contem- 
porary polite  literature  of  the  day,  certainly  the  lirst  on 
the  stage.  The  farce  in  which  it  occurs  is  called  "Miss 
Lucy  in  ToAvn",  a  sequel  to  "The  Virgin  Unmasked"  ^), 
and  must  have  been  written  between  the  years  1737  and 
1742,  for  it  was  first  performed  at  Drury  Lane  on  May  5th 


/ 


')  Written  in  1734. 
Münchener  Beiträge  z.  romaniHchon  u.  ensl-  Pliiloloirie.    IX. 
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1742,  and  had  been  writteu  long  betöre.  ^)  In  this  farce  the 
following  conversation  takes  place  betweeu  a  certain  Lord 
Bawble  and  Mrs.  Midnight,  a  pimp :  — 

Baw.     So,  old  Midniglit,  icJiat  schcmcs  art  tliou  pludding  on? 

Mid.  0  flc !  III  ij  Jord;  I  protrst  if  sir  Thomas  and  ijon 
don'i  Jvarc  off  ijouv  riota,  ;/ou  will  min  Ihr  j-cpulation  of  inij 
housr  for  evcr.  I  irondrr  ijou  harc  no  niovc  rrgard  to  ijour  own 
charactrrs. 

Baw.  117/ //,  ihoa  old  cantini/  offspriiu)  of  liißxjrrisji.  dost 
tl/.oa  tliink  tl/at  mm  of  qaaliti/  arr  to  he  roiißiifd  fo  the  rulcs  of 
dcci'ncji,  likr  sobrr  citixens,  as  if  thci/  irrre  ashamcd  of  tlicir  sins\ 
and  afraid  thci/  sl/ould  lose  ihcir  turn  of  bfing  lord  inagor  Y 

Mid.  UV  (niglit  all  fo  br  ashamcd  of  our  sins.  0  mg  lord^ 
mg  lord,  had  goa  bat  hrard  that  rrirllent  scrmoii  on  Kninington- 
coinmon,  if  iroald  harc  inadc  goa  ashamcd;  I  am  surr  it  had 
so  good  an  cffrrf  n/ion  nie,  fhat  I  shall  br  ashamrd  of  mg  sins  as 
long  as  1  lirr. 

Baw.  fr////  don'f  gon  harr  thcin  off  fhrn,  and  lag  doaii 
gonr  housr  'f 

Mid.  Ahis,  I  can'f,  I  can'f :  1  ans  brrd  up  in  fhr  a-ag: 
hat  I  rrprnf  hrarfilg :  I  rrpriif  rvrrg  honr  of  mg  lif';  and  thaf  I 
Jiopc  irill  inalcr  amrnds. 

Baw.      Well,   a-hcrc   is   mg  Jcnng  Ranfrr'f' 

Mid.  Ah,  po(n-  Jrimg!  Poor  Jrnng  is  gone.  I  sJiall  nrvrr 
srr  J/rrmorr;  shr  ans  tJir  brst  of  girls :  it  almost  brraks  mg  trndrr 
hrarf  to  fhink  on'f  •  nag,  J  shall  nrrrr  oatlirc  hrr  loss  (crying).. 
Jfg  lord,  sir  Thomas  and  gou  forgot  to  pag  fir  fhaf  l/oai  of  punch 
h/sf  night. 

Baw.     D — //  goa r  punch !  is  mg  drar  Jcnng  drad'f 

Mid.  Wtnsr,  if  p)ossihlr.  Shc  is —  shc  is  turncd  mcfhodist,. 
and  marricd  to  onr  of  Ihr  brrthrcn. 

Baw.      0,   if  fhat  br  all,   a-r  sladl  soon   harc  her  again. 

]\rid.     Alas .'    I  fear  not:    for  thrg  cur  pourrful  nun...-) 

Though  Fielding  never  showed  himself  favourably  dis~ 
posed  towards  the  Methodists,   he  does  not  always  represent 


')  Cf.   Dict.    of  Nat.    Biogr.   vol.  XVIII.     Art.  Fielding  (Henry). 
*)  Fielding's  Works,  ed.  by  Roscoe.     London  1840,  p.  1072. 
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the  "bretliren"'  to  Le  siicli  fickle,  weak-minded  people  and  so 
easily   induced    to   become    renegades   as   bis   lordship    would 
here  make  them  out  to  be.    It  is,  however,  in  bis  novels  that 
be  treats   of  tbe  Metbodists   more    fully   and  tbere  it  is  that  "^ 
bis  opinions  on  tbe  subject  are  to  be  sougbtJ) 


To  tbe  above  pbiys  we  may  add  -)  a  comedy  wbicb  we 
bave  not  been  able  to  procure,  but  wbicb  is  criticised  in  tbe 
"Montbly  Review*'  for  July  1778,^)  and  referred  to  by  Tyerman.*) 
Tbis  is  "Tbe  G o s p e  1  S b o p ,  a  Comedy  of  Five  Acts,  witb 
a  New  Prologiie  and  Epilogiie,  Originally  intended  for  public 
Representation,  but  suppressed  at  tbe  particular  Desire  of 
some  eminent  Divines.     By  R.  Hill  Esq.  of  Cambridge". 

Tbe  reviewer  is  disgusted  at  tbe  autbor,  wbo  is  so  dull 
and  illiterate,  baving  tbe  vanity  to  call  tbe  Performance  a 
comedy.  He  says  tbat  it  only  reflects  disgrace  on  tbe  wretcbed 
writer  bimself.  Tbe  name  given  in  the  title,  be  asserts,  carries 
iiction  in  its  very  face.  Tbe  motto  on  tbe  same  page  may 
serve  to  sbow  bow  iufamous  the  wbole  performance  is :  — 

'■^Bewarp !  Diese  dirc  illusiotis!  strawjr  to  feil, 
Ä  gospfl  sJ/oj/s  t//r  irrii  spairn  of  J/ell.''^ 

We  thus  see  tbat  tbe  proportion  of  plays  written  witb 
the  special  object  of  mocking  tbe  Metbodists  is  really  ex- 
ceedingly  small,  if  we  may  judge  by  tbe  number  of  plays 
tbat  were  publisbed  in  tbe  two  collections,  "The  British 
Tbeatre"  and  "Englisb  Comedies"  (1791  —  1793),  the  former 
comprising  twenty-two  and  the  latter  nine  volumes.  The  best 
and  most  respected  playwriters  of  the  times,  Aaron  Hill, 
Colley  Cibber,  Glover,  Colman ,  Cumberland.  Murphy, 
Goldsmith  and  Brinsley  Sheridan,  did  not  coudescend  to 
defile  their  hands  by  libelling  tbe  new  sect  of  entbusiasts, 
wbatever   they   may  bave  thought   of  them  personally.     Tbis 


')  Cf.  below  p.  141  ff. 

2)  Cf.  also  Appendix,  Note  ('.,  p.  159  f. 

3)  Art.  XXII.  p.  71. 
*)  Vol.  III.  p.  362. 
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is,  of  course.  no  proof  tbat  tbey  were  even  in  tlie  slightest 
degree  favourably  disposed  towards  them.  but  only  tbat  tbey 
did  Dot  consider  tbe  stage  tbe  proper  place  for  expressing 
tbeh'  opinions  on  religious  topics. 

To  be  bistorically  faitbful  we  cauuot  conclude  tbis  part  of 
our  subject  witbout  referring  to  an  auonymous  play  wbicb 
Coming  last  is  also  to  be  least  noticed  because  it  is  almost  too 
coarse  and  low  even  to  l)e  wortby  of  quotation.  Tbis  is  a  comedy 
called  "Tbe  Metbodist",^)  wbicb  was  advertised  in  1761 
as  being  a  "Continiiation  and  Completiou  of  tbe  plan  of  tbe 
'Minor*  written  by  Mr.  Foote  etc.  3rd  edit.  London"*,  but 
wbicb  according  to  tbe  "Biograpbia  Dramati ca'*,-)  is  a  most 
impudent  catcbpeuny  of  Israel  Pottinger,^)  and  wbicb  is  also 
ascribed  to  tbis  same  Pottiuger  in  tbe  advertisement  of  plays 
printed  for  W.  Lowndes  in  tbe  tentb  edition  of  Foote's  plays. 
printed  in  London.  1789.  All  we  know  of  tbis  Pottinger  is 
tbat  be  was  tbe  autbor  of  a  comedy  called  "Duenna*',  publisbed 
in  1776  witbout  name  and  perbaps  also  of  a  "Talein  Verse*', 
called  tbe  "Methodist  and  tbe  Mimic*',  wbicb  we  sbal!  bave 
occasion  to  mention  in  its  proper  place.  AVe  bave  not  beeu 
able  to  procure  a  copy  of  tbe  "Metliodist'*,  but  Tyerman'*) 
gives  two  or  tbree  quotations  from  it.  adding  tbat  Foote  durst 
not  act  it.  Wbitefield's  "countenance  is  not  only  inexpressive, 
but  ludicrous  ;  bis  dialect  is  not  only  provincial,  but  barbarous ; 
bis  deportment  not  only  awkward,  but  savage".  Wbitefield 
bimself,  in  bis  boybood,  "was  dull,  stupid,  and  lieavy,  totally 
incapable  of  attending  to  tbe  busiuess  of  bis  motbers  public- 
bouse,  tbough  be  bad  tbe  credit  of  inventing  tbe  practice  of 
soaping  tbe  tops  of  tbe  pewter  pots  to  diminisb  tbe  quautity 
of  liquor,  and  to  iucrease  and  sustain  tbe  frotb*\ 

Tbis  special  refereuce  to  George  Wbitefield.  tbe  bead 
and  leader  of  tbe  Calvinistic  Metbodists  reminds  us  tbat  tbe 
ridicule  and  ribaldry  aimed  at  tbe  followers  of  tbe  Metbodistic 
movement  in    tbe    above   mentioned   plays  are  intended  most 


1)  Cf.  Appendix,  Note  D.,  p.  160. 

2)  Vol.  I.  part  1.  p.  580. 

»)  Cf.  Dict.  of  Nat.   Biogr.  vol.  XIX.  Art.  Foote  (Samuel). 
*)  Vol.  II.  p.  3B8. 
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especially  for  Whitefield  and  his  frieiids  rather  than  for  Wesley 
and  his.  The  division  which  took  place  as  early  as  1741 
between  Wesley  and  Whitefield  on  the  doctrine  of  Predesti- 
nation,  which  the  latter  firmly  held  and  preached,  should 
uever  be  overiooked  in  tryiug  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Methodist  movement  is  reflected  on  the 
stage  and  in  the  j)olite  literature  generally  of  Wesley 's  con- 
temporaries.  The  consideration  of  this  fact  throws  more 
light  than  anything  eise  on  the  hypocritical  and  immoral 
character  which  is  represented  as  being  the  type  of  a  metho- 
dist,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  calvinistic  doctrine  is  far 
more  Kable  to  be  abiised  than  any  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
held  by  Wesley.  The  repeated  mentiou  of  the  Tabernacle 
at  Tottenham-Court  and  of  the  field-preaching  on  Kennington 
Common  is  another  proof  that  the  writers  had  Whitefield 
rather  than  Wesley  in  view. 


II.   Methodism  in  Poetry. 

One  of  the  earliest  references  in  the  poetical  works  of 
authors,  who  were  Wesley's  contemporaries,  to  the  religious 
sect  whicli  was  destined  to  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  Ireland  and  across  the  ocean  to  the 
New  World,  is  to  be  found  in  oue  of  the  principal  works  of 
"the  great  Poet  of  Reason"  and  ''the  Prince  of  Rhyme", 
in   Alexander  Pope 's  ^'Duneiad".  ^) 

The  king  (poet  laureate)  beinü;  proclaimed,  the  solemnity 
is  graced  with  public  games  and  sports  of  various  kinds. 
After  the  races  follow  exercises  for  the  poets,  of  tickling, 
vociferating,  diving  etc. : 

"»SV;  shtUs  räch   irhid-pipc :  nss  info}ics  to  ass, 
Harnionic  tivang!  of  Jratlicr,   harn  and  hrass ; 
Such  as  from  hthourmg  hmr/s  th'rnfhusiasf  Jihnrs, 
High  sounds,  aticnipcr'd  fo  fhc  vocal  nosr ; 

iOr  such  ns  bclloir  from  fhc  decp  divinc ; 

\Thcrr  Wehster !  jjcal'd  thg  volce,  and  IVIt i t field  tliine.'... 
In   Tottenhcun  fields,  the  l/rethren  irith  amn%e 
Prick  all  their  ears  uj>,  and  firgcf  to  graxe .'" 

(Book  II.  V.  253  ff.) 

The  "'Dimciad'"  was  hrst  published  in  1728,  but  the  two 
lines   bracketed  together  w^ere  an  after-thought  added  in  the 


»)  Cf.  Ehvin's  Pope,  vol.  IV.  p.  148. 
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year  1742,  two  years  before  Pope's  death,  and  some  tbree 
years  aftor  the  clergy  began  to  close  tbe  doors  of  tbeir 
churches  for  Wesley  and  AVhitefield.  ''This  allusiou  was 
evidently  introduced  to  gratify  tbe  spite  of  William  Warburton, 
tbe  bitter  coutroversialist,  wbo  wrote  a  defence  of  Pope's 
'Essay  on  Man'  in  answer  to  tbe  attack  on  tbat  work  by 
]\r.  de  Crousaz,  Webster  bad  attacked  Warburton's  'Divine 
Legation  of  Moses'  (1738)  and  AVhitefield  is  bere  mentioned 
Avitb  AVebster  because  be  bad  made  some  public  remarks  on 
AVebster's  'Miscellanies'  and  bad  also  criticised  tbe  'Divine 
Legation*."  ^) 

Tbis  is  tbe  only  mention  Pope  makes  of  tliese  entbusiasts 
wbom  be  seems  to  bave  regarded  as  a  society  of  people 
Avbose  cbief  occupation  was  tbat  of  making  disagreable  noises. 
AA^ben  we  remember  tbat  be  was  boru  and  bred  a  Roman 
Catbolic,  it  is  no  wonder  tbat  he  should  bave  a  prejudice 
against  the  Alethodists,  a  prejudice  which  was  probably  con- 
firmed  by  what  be  heard  from  other  people,  for  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  be  ever  came  into  personal  contact  witb 
them.  and  the  work  entitled  "Tbe  Entlmsiäsm  of  Aletbodists 
and  Papists  compared'"  which  afterwards  became  such  a  bone 
of  contention,  because  it  tried  to  prove  that  tbe  Metbodists 
had  rauch  in  common  witb  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  not 
published  until  1754.-)  The  only  wonder  is  that  Pope  did 
not  write  more  satirically  and  scathingly  of  them.  It  is, 
bowever,  wortb  noting  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Wesley,  tbe  eider  brother  of  the  revivalists,  and 
must  bave  thought  well  of  bim,  for  once  be  desired  to  employ 
bim  to  convey  an  important  letter  for  bim,  and  on  another 
occasion  be  proposed  to  dine  witb  Lord  Oxford  and  asked 
that  Mr.  Samuel  AVesley  might  be  invited  to  meet  bim.  ^) 
We  find  too  that  Pope  interested  himself  very  much  in  the 
Commentarv  on  Job,  which  was  written  bv  tbe  father  of  the 


1)  Cf.  Elwin,  vol.  IV.  pp.  17  and  333. 

^)  Cf.  below  p.  67. 

»)  Cf.   Elwin.   vol.   X.   p.   24(5;    vol.    XII.    p.    191  ff.;    vol.    XIII. 


p.  240  rt'. 
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Wesleys.  He  corresponded  with  Swift  on  the  subject  and 
gained  the  interest  of  Lords  Boliugbroke  and  Oxford.  Froni 
these  facts  it  seems  natural  to  conclude  that  Po})e  could  not 
but  have  been  acquainted  with  the  early  movements  of  the 
Methodists,  though  it  is  probable  that  his  interest  in  the 
"Wesley  family  ceased  with  the  deaths  of  the  old  father  in 
May  1735^)  and  of  the  eldest  son  on  Xov.  6th  1739.-) 

Pope's  own  views  of  religion  soared  above  mere  sects 
as  we  learn  from  his  'Essay  on  Man"  (Ep.  III.  302  and 
IV.  327). 

His  frieud  and  contemporary  Dean  Swift  who  died  about 
a  year  and  a  half  after  him  has  not  left  us  any  record  of  his 
thoughts  about  the  movement,  but  tliis  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that,  as  is  well  kuown.  his  last  years  were  envel- 
oped  in  the  mist  of  hopeless  insanity. 


John  Byrom,  who  was  born  in  1691  at  Kersall  Hall. 
Manchester,  where  he  also  died  in  1763,  is  the  first  represent- 
ative  of  those  poets  who  looked  wüth  favour  on  the  Methodist 
movement.  He  appears  at  first  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
Mr.  Law,  the  author  of  the  -'Serious  Call"  (1729)  and  ex- 
pounder  in  England  of  the  doctrines  of  Jacob  Bcehme 
(Behmeu.  1572 — 1624).  Byrom  was  a  zealous  churchman, 
but  had  pretty  strong  i)rejudices  against  the  Hanoverian 
succession  being  the  author  of  the  Avell-known  Jacobite 
lines :  — 

"God  hlrss  tlie  King  and  bless  fJ/r  faitJrs  dcfender, 
God  bless  —  no  härm  in  hlessim)  —  thr  Preicndcr. 
But   irlio  Preiendfr  is,  and  ivJio  is  Kiny. 
God  bless  HS  all,  ihat's  quite  another  flting." 

He  afterwards  held  doctrines  w^hich  are  usually  termed 
methodistical ,    but    he    rejected    Mr.    Hervev's     doctrine    of 


')  Tyerman  vol.  I.  p.  1U2. 
-)  Ib.  vol.  I.  p.  286. 
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imputed  righteoiisness  and  eutertained  au  abhorrence  of  pre- 
destination.  ^)  He  became  a  good  friend  of  the  Wesleys, 
haviüg  probably  made  their  acquaintance  in  June  1731  when 
lie  taught  them  bis  System  of  shortband  wbicb  was  at  tbat 
time  rery  mucb  in  vogue.  -)  After  tbe  year  1739  in 
wbicb  Metbodism  became  a  power,  Byrom's  notices  of 
tbe  Wesleys  and  of  Metbodism  are  unusually  copious.  He 
wrote  many  letters  to  bis  family  and  friends,  in  wbicb  be 
makes  frequent  mention  of  revivals  in  religion  and  of  bis 
personal  interviews  witb  tbose  wbo  took  a  prominent  part  in 
tbem.  Tbere  was,  bowever,  a  difference  between  bis  opinious 
and  tbose  of  Mr.  Wesley  on  tbe  subject  of  Mysticism  as  ex- 
pounded  by  Mr.  Law  wbicb  caused  bim  to  be  less  warm 
towards  tbe  AVesleys.  ^) 

In  Byrom's  poems  we  find  a  considerable  number  of  allu- 
sions  to  tbe  Metbodists  and  tbeir  teacbings.  First  of  all  we 
bave  an  "Ej)istle  to  a  Gentleman  of  tbe  Temple"^) 
in  wbicb  tbe  poet  speaks  of  tbe  Metbodist  tenet  of  tbe 
new  birtb  as  being  ''Ko  [lart  of  scripture ,  hut  the  irliolo". 
A  bttle  furtber  ou  ^)  we  find  '*A  Poetical  Essay  on 
Entbusiasm".  Tbe  poem  is  prefaced  by  a  letter  written 
to  a  friend  in  town  and  dated  ^'Mancbester,  Sept.  3rd  1751''. 
Byrom  takes  tbe  cry  of  'Fly  froni  Entbusiasm'  for  bis  text, 
and  tben  proceeds  to  sbow  tbat  tbe  word  'entbusiasm'  is 
very  offen  misapplied  and  tbat  tbere  are  entbusiasts  in  every 
profession  and  in  all  classes.  Finally,  be  poiuts  out  tbe 
difference  between  a  praiseworthy  and  a  blameable  en- 
tbusiasm: — 


')  Cf.  Chalmers'  Engl.  Poets  vol.  XV.  p.  177  ff. 

-)  Cf.  Dr.  Hoole  on  "Dr.  ßyroni  and  the  Wesleys",  London 
1864.    p.  6. 

.^)  Cf.  Byrom's  account  of  Mr.  Wesley's  visit  to  him  in  Manchester 
April  2nd  1761  as  given  by  Di-.  Hoole,  p.  39.  This  does  not,  hovvever, 
tally  with  Mr.  Wesley's  Journal.  He  does  not  mention  any  visit  to 
Byrom,  but  says  tbat  he  left  Manchester  on  the  Ist  and  was  at  Chester 
und  Tattenhall  on  the  2nd.     ('f.  Journals  vol.  III.  p.  49.     • 

0  l'f.  Chalmers'  Engl.  Poets  vol.  XV.  p.  245. 

»)  Ib.  p.  248  ff'. 
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"TJnnk  not  that  ijou  are  no  cntlnisiast  thru : 
All  men  arr  such,  as  siiir  as  tlicij  cur   mrn. 
Thf  thing  itsdf  is  not  at  all  U>  hlamc.  .  .  . 
You  need  not  go  to  cloistcrs  or  fo  crlls. 
Monks  or  field-piracl/rrs,   fo  srr   irlirrr   it  d/rrlls  : 
It  dtrclls  alikr  in-  balls  and  masijun-adrs  : 
Courts,  eamps  and'Changrs.  if  alikr  "privades. 
Thcrc  hr  rnfJiusiasts,   iclio  Jorc  to  s'if 
In  coffcc-liouscs,  and  cant  out  tl/rir  irit.  .  .  . 
Fl//  fro)u  Enthusiast  ?     Yrs,  fli/  fron/  air, 
And  hrcathe  it  morr  intrnsrli/  for  ijour  rare.  .  .  . 
Bend  all  ijottr  irifs  against  if,  'fis  in   rain, 
It  ntust  cxist  or  sacrrd  or  profane.  .  . . 
Blaiiic  not  cntJ/usiasm,  if  rigl/flg  hcnt." 

Only  he  who  has  received  the  uew  birtli  'hnag  he. 
Christen  d  man"  : 

"Then  floirs  the  lorr  tliaf  no  disfinction  knoirs 
Of  sgste))is,  srct  or  partij,  friends  or  fors." 

All  otlier  Systems  are  false.  Tliis  lively  faith  is  kept 
up  by  the  meaus  of  grace  and  this  is  the  kind  of  enthusiasm 
in  whicli  the  tme  Christian  should  wish  to  live  and  die. 

Again,  in  some  ''Verses  with  a  print  representing  the 
Salntation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin",  occur  the  lines  (p.  262):  — 

"That  holg  thing  that  sarrs  a  soul  frotn  sin, 
Of  God's  good  sjjirif  niusf  hr  Ijorn   irithin: 
For  cdl  salvation  is,    upon   thr   n-holr, 
Thr  hirfh  of  Jrsas  in  thr  human  soal.'' 

The  same  subject  is  referred  to  (p.  276)  in  '"A  Soli- 
loquy  on  the  Cause  and  Consequence  of  a  doubting  mind", 
in  which  it  is  said  that  "the  hlissfid  lifr  ich  ich  God  designd 
to  givc'\  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  ''srcond  and  heavcnhj 
birth'\  Again  he  speaks  of  the  "Jogfut  triith  of  heijig  hörn 
again^\  and  says: 
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"In  all  tlie  sav'd,  rigid  reason  miisf  allow 
Stich  hirth  effcdecl,  tho'  ü  knotcs  not  how." 

This  doctrine  of  the  'new  birth'  on  Avhicli  the  Metliodists 
laid  so  much  stress.  is  further  explained  in  a  few  lines 
(p.  276)  ''On  the  True  Meaning  of  tlie  Scripture  Terms 
Life  and  Death,  when  applied  to  Men*". 

"Trnc  lifr,  accordii/;/  lo  tl/r  .scripture  plan, 
Is   Qod's  oirii  likeuess  in  Jus  image,  man; 
This  iras  the  life  tJiat  Adam  eeas'd  to  live, 
Or  lost  hy  sin  ;  and  therefore  could  not  give  : 
So  that  his  offspring,  all  the  hörn  on  Barth, 
Witnf  a  ncw  parcnt  of  this  heavenly  birfh:' 

Again.  in  his  poem  '•'()  n  the  Meaning  o f  the  Word 
Wrath'"  (p.  281),  the  i)oet  describes  how  the  Avrath  in  cur 
nature  is  appeased  by  love,  '^When  the  hirth  of  his  Christ, 
bcing  fornicd  ivithin,  Dissolres  the  dark  death  of  all  selfhood 
and  sin". 

In  his  '"Paraphrase"  on  the  prayer  used  in  the  Cliurch 
Liturgy  for  all  sorts  and  couditions  of  men,  he  speaks  of 
rising  by  a  second  new  hirth  "to  that  life  vhich  Adam  had 
loft  ai  his  fall  itpon  EartJi'''  (p.  286). 

In  his  "Prayer"  (p.  288),  from  Mr.  Law's  "Spirit  of 
Prayer",  the  poet  i:)rays  for  the  "hirth  of  the  hol;/  Jesus  in  his 
soul'',  and  in  the  hrst  part  of  the  poem  ''On  Church 
Commnnion"  (p.  289),  he  says  that  all  true  salvation  is 
begun  and  carried  on  by  the  new  birth. 

This  new  birth  which  was  evidently  for  Byrom  that  part 
of  religioD,  on  which  ererything  eise  depends,  is  also  referred 
to,  in  ''A  Comment  on  John  I.  1"  (p.  292),  and  the 
necessity  of  it  is  laid  before  us  in  a  Fragment  called 
"Thoughts  on  Imputed  Righteousn  ess"  (p.  296  ff.). 
In  another  Fragment  entitled  ''Thoughts  on  Predesti- 
nation  and  Reprobation"  (p.  299),  he  shows  his  ab- 
horrence  of  those  doctrines  which  "contradict  all  gospel  and 
good  sense". 
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From  all  tliese  qiiotations,  as  well  as  from  the  general 
tenor  of  all  his  productions  we  see  that  Byrom  was  deeply 
absorbed  in-the  doctrine  which  was  the  foundation  and  bul- 
wark  of  Methodism,  tlioiigh  he  himself  never  becarae  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  body.  He  was  a  good  friend  to  the  Wesleys. 
but  as  we  have  already  stated  he  followed  Mr.  Law  more 
closely  and  thus  cooled  somewhat  in  his  friendship  towards 
the  form  er. 


John  Gilbert  Cooper  (1723—1764).  the  -Euglish 
Anacreon''  wrote  in  the  year  1758  "Epistles  to  the 
Great.  from  Aristippus  in  Retiremenf.  The 
Foiirth  Epistle  which  is  dedicated  to  Mark  Akenside  is  j 
written  in  imitation  of  some  fashionable  Freuch  writers. 
Chapelle.  Chaulieu  (stvled  ''the  French  Anacreou"),  la  Fare, 
Madame  Deshoulieres,  and  particularly  Gresset.  In  this 
epistle  the  poet  Claims  to  be  called  l)y  Jove's  bebest  ''^1  i 
l'aphian  and  a  Dclplnan  Priest'''  and  thus  to  be  inspired 
from  above ,  "^4.s'  modcni  metliodists  drrire  Tlieir  ligJd  from  r/o 
divine  rdive^'.  ^)  This  is  only  a  very  slight  allusion  to  these 
people  but  it  has  a  satiric  ring  about  it  which  in  default  of 
any  further  iuformation  makes  us  inclined  to  class  the  author 
with  the  opponents  rather  than  with  the  friends  of  Me- 
thodism. 


Charles  Churchill  (1731—1764)  who  has  been  called 
the  '^British  Juvenal'',  and  who  by  a  wild  life  shorteued  a 
brilliant  career  which  had  only  lasted  four  years,  could  not 
restrain  from  raaking  the  Methodists  feel  the  keenness  of 
his  satirical  pen.  He  was  so  gifted  that  Garrick  said  of  him, 
''Such  talents,  with  prudence,  had  commanded  the  nation''.  -) 


1)  Cf.  Chalmers'  Engl.  Poets,  vol.  XV.  p.  514. 

2)  Cf.  Henry  Morley's  Sketcli  of  English  Literature.    Seventh  Ed. 
London  s.  a.,  p.  8ß2. 
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In  1763  he  wrote  a  long  poem  in  4  Looks  on  tlie  notorious 
Gbost  of  Cock  Laue,  ^Yhicll  liad  caused  such  a  seusation  at 
the  time  and  by  which  even  many  respected  persons  had  been 
deceived.  Dr.  Johnson,  too,  who  was  known  to  have  been 
rather  superstitious,  was  thought  to  have  believed  in  this 
Ghost,  but  we  are  assured  by  bis  biographer  Mr.  Boswell 
that  he  went  to  the  trouble  of  testing  it,  and  proved  there 
was  no  foundatiou  for  the  truth  of  the  assertions  in  reference 
to  the  kuockiügs.  ^)  In  a  most  satirical  and  biting  style 
Churchill  describes  a  visit  to  Fanny  of  a  parson,  named  Plau- 
sible, but  the  parts  of  the  poem  that  iuterest  us  here  are 
those  where  the  author  speaks  of  enthusiasm  and  hypocrisy, 
for  these  subjects  at  once  afford  hini  an  opportunity  of  lashing 
the  Methodists,  and  above  all  one  of  their  leaders,  Whitefield. 
The  poem  begins  with  a  reference  to  the  astrology  of  the 
Chaldeans  and  their  science  of  finding  out  the  future.  From 
them  it  passed  to  the  Egyptians  and  then  on  to  the  Greciau 
sages.  The  poet  expresses  the  opiniou  that  it  was  all  tom- 
foolery  only  practised  for  gain,  and  he  continues:  — 

"A  Muster ji.  so  madc  for  fjciin, 

E'en  noiv  in  fashion  must  rcmain. 

Enthusiasts  never  will  Ict  drop 

What  hrings  stich  business  to  their  shop, 

And  that  great  saint  ive  Whitfield  call, 

Keeps  up  thr  Humhug  spiritual."  -) 

Further  on  we  read  how  that  man  is  ruled  by  Super- 
stition, Credulity  and  Curiosity  at  the  expense  of  Reasou, 
Judgment  and  Common  Sense  (p.  299):  — 

"Impostures  rannot  but  prevail, 
And  ivhen  old  mir  ad  es  groiv  stale 
Jugglers  will  still  the  art  pursiie, 
And  entcrtain  the  irorld  icith  n.ew. 


1)  Cf.  Boswell's  Johnson  vol.  I  p.  415  f. ;  vol.  IV.  p.  123. 
-)  Cf.  Chalmers'  Engl.  Poets  vol.  XVI.  p.  296. 
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The  real  story  of  the  Ghost  cloes  not  begin  uutil  the 
second  book  and  here  we  have  also  several  allusions  to  the 
Methodists  (p.  302)  where  the  poet  speaks  of  "Shc-sai7its  .  .  . 
Wits  .  .  .  Fools  .  . .  Cowards  . .  .  ('onrtiers  .  .  .  Cits''  and  of : 

^^Thr  canting  Tahernach -Brother, 

(For  onr  rogue  still  stispcds  another/\ 

asserting  that  all  these  and  many  others : 

"To  Fanng  comc,  ii-itli  the  samr  rie/r, 
To  find  her  fahr,  or  find  her  tr-iie.'' 

Then  Plausible's  visit  is  described  (p.  304).  He  is  an 
orthodox  Chiireh  brother  and  pulls  from  his  pocket  a  book 
of  private  prayer  which  is  ''i/ot  a  jiin  the  irorse  for  ircarT 
The  poet  here  makes  the  Insinuation  that  ^'None  hut  small 
suinfs  in  jirivate  präg."  Religion,  he  says,  once  possessed  this 
gift,  biit 

"Hg^jocrisg,  of  <  'iuiniiig  hörn, 
Cre2)t  in-  and  stolc  it  cre  tJie  morn. 
Wh — te  —  d,  that  grcatest  of  all  saints, 
Whom  she  to  her  oa-n  brothrrs  höre, 
Rapine  and  Lust,  ou  t^rrern's  shorr, 
Receiv'd  it  front  the  seiu  inting  dame ; 
From  h  i  m  to  Plausible  it  ravie, 
Who,   a-ith  nnasual  care  oppnst, 
NoH'  tremhling,  pall'd  it  froui  his  breast" 

(p.  304). 


Eobert  Lloyd  (1733  —  1764)  was  endowed  with  a  fair 
share  of  poetical  gifts,  but.  like  his  friend  and  boon-conipanion 
Charles  Churchill,  he  ruiued  himself  very  early  in  life  by  his 
dissipation.  Besides  writing  translations  of  Moliere's  -'Ecole 
des  Femmes",  Klopstock's  ''Tod  Adams"*,  and  the  first  book 
of  Voltaire's  "Henriade",  several  poems,  epistles.  fahles  etc. 
he  has  left  us  a  ''Tale"  in  iambic  verses  of  eight  syllables, 
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in  which  lie  gives  a  satirical  description  of  the  way  in  which  a 
lady  of  fashion  of  the  day  received  her  visitors.  A  conversation 
is  described  between  Caecilia  and  Venus  '^of  ktuf/Jifcr  queoi 
and  love".  Caecilia  is  a  Methodist,  but  knows  how  to  outdo 
her  friends  in  speaking  anything  but  the  truth,  as  is  seen 
from  the  following  quotation:  — 

'•'Caecilia,  too,  ivith  saint-like  air, 

But  latchj  come  from  evening  praifr, 

Who  kneiv  J/er  duiij,  as  a  saint, 

Ahvaijs  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint, 

And,  rain  or  shine,  her  cJmrch  ne'er  mist, 

Prüde,  devotee  and  MetJiodist, 

Witli  equal  zeal  tJte  cause  jjromoted, 

Jlisconstru'd  thinr/s,  and  luords  misqtioted, 

Misrepresented,  misapplied, 

And,  inspiration  being  her  guide, 

The  vcrg  heart  of  man  dissected, 

And  to  his  princijolrs  ohjected." 

The  so-called  "sancfifiefP^  are  further  reproached  for 
roaming  about  from  one  church  to  another,  leaving  their 
poor  children  to  starve  at  home,  for  giving  to  preachers  what 
they  should  pay  to  their  creditors,  and  for  scoruing  honest 
labour  saying  ''None  nced  fo  icork  vho  love  to  praif' .  Again 
they  are  despised  as  those 

•AVIio  from  Jloorfields  to  Tottenham- Court 

In  furious  fits  of  zeal  resort, 

Fraise  irliat  tltcji  do  not  understand, 

Turn  up  the  ege,  stretch  out  the  hand, 

Meli  into  fears,   irhilst  —  hloivs 

The  twang  of  nonsense  through  his  nosey 

ür  —  deals  in  speculation, 

Or  —  hums  Ms  congregation, 

Ol-  —  tcdks  with  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 

—  ui'th  2iillcii's  and  u-itJt  jJosts :  etc.  etc.*'  ^) 


»)  Cf.  Chalmers'  Engl.  Poets  vol.  XV.  p.  84  ff. 
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What  preachers  were  intencled  by  tlie  blanks  it  is  now 
impossible  to  ascertain  at  this  distauce  of  time,  as  not  even 
the  initial  letters  of  the  names  are  indicated.  As  the  poet 
himself  confesses,  this  poem  is  a  rambling  one,  a  bodgepodge 
of  things  "JKmhIcd  i(p  in  one  laryr  dish",  without  connexion 
and  without  plan. 

In  1761  this  same  poet  wrote  an  '"Epistle  to  David 
Garrick  Esq.""  entitled  ''The  Cobbler  of  Tessingtou's 
Letter".^)  This  is  another  satire,  this  tirae  ou  a  Methodist 
parson  who  had  severely  criticised  Foote  and  bis  "Minor" 
and  who  preached 

"Uhr  an  arrant  ftir//. 
'Gainsf  all  ijour  sl/oir  foll;s  ahout  Drai';/. 
Sai/s  actois  all  arc  licllish   bnps, 
Änd  manayers  the  devU's  phiq^s." 

But  the  parson 

'^Kno/rs  not  /rl/ai  l/f  srfs  ahout, 
I'uts  on  Iris  sarplicr  iusidr  ont, 
Or  leavcs  a  rollecl  in  the  liirch"... 

Tiie  aiithor  professes  to  like  a  good  story  or  song 

"But  abra/fs  feels  mosf  f/rievous  qualms, 
Froni  l]'esle>j's  J/i/iuus,  or  Wisdoms  psalnis." 

The  preachers,  he  asserts,  try  to  turn  old  religion  topsy- 
turvy,  but  he  himself  refuses  to  give  up  bis  pleasures  for  any 
man.  Poor  fellow!  His  pleasures  did  not  last  very  long. 
His  debts  brought  bim  to  the  Fleet  wliere  he  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  a  few  weeks  after  having  heard  of  the 
death  of  his  frieud  Charles  Churchill  which  took  place  at 
Boulogne. 


E  V  a  n  L 1 0  y  d  (1 734— 1 766),  the  author  of  -'T  h  e  P  o  w  e  r  s 
of  the  Pen",  the  ^'Curate",  and  an  '-Epistle  to  David 


')  Cf.  Chalmers'  Engl.  Poets  vol.  XV.  p.  123  f. 
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G  a  r  r  i  c  k"  ^)  also  wrote  a  poem  entitled  "'T  h  e  M  e  t  h  o  d  i  s  t'\ 
whicli  was  criticised  in  the  ''Muntlily  Review"  for  October 
1766 -).  It  is  only  from  tliis  periodical  aud  from  Tyerman  •^) 
that  we  liave  been  able  to  make  the  acquaintauce  of  this  poem. 
Magus,  the  sorcerer  of  Tottenham  Court  (of  course  Mr. 
Whitefield  is  meant)  is  represented  as  havicg.  Faust-like, 
niade  a  coutract  with  Satau.  and  in  the  extract  quoted  by 
the  reviewer  we  have  the  manner  in  which  the  former  kept 
bis  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  latter.  "Righi  faithfullji  his  oafh 
Ite  l-('pt'\  for  he  did  his  best  to  make  it  appear  that  man  has 
no  love  to  expect  from  God,  but  that  he  has  every  reason 
■only  to  fear  his  Creator: 

'^Hc  bnows  his  Masters  rcalm  so  well, 

His  sermons  are  a  Map  of  Hell, 

An   Ollio  nmde  of  Conflagration, 

Of  Gulphs  of  Brimstone,  and  Danination. 

External  Torments,  Fiirnacc,    Worm  etc.  etc." 

One  is  only  surprised  that  the  ''Monthly  Review"  would 
■condescend  to  quote  so  much  of  this  obscenity  and  filth. 
While  admitting  that  vice  and  folly,  and  especially  religious 
follies,  are  ver}^  suitable  objects  of  satire.  the  reviewer  says 
that  the  application  requires  the  most  skilful  management, 
Ijut  leaves  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  from  the  extract 
givea  as  to  whetlier  the  poet  is  qualified  for  such  an  under- 
taking.  We  thiuk  decidedly  not.  He  himself  admits  in  a 
note  that  Mr.  Lloyd  has  dwelt  much  on  a  natural  bodily 
defect  and  been  very  severe  on  Mr.  Whitefield  for  the  un- 
pardonable  crime  of  squinting. 

Mr.  Tyerman  ^)  also  quotes  two  extracts.  one  in  which 
Wesley  is  described  and  the  other  in  which  that  worthy 
man's  itinerants  afford  the  author  wondrous  amusement. 


^)  Cf.  Stephen's  National  Biography,  vol.  33.  Art.:  E van  Lloyd. 
2)  Cf.  Art.  27,  p.  319. 
»)  Cf.  vol.  II.  p.  592. 
*)  Cf.  vol.  II.  p.  591. 
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Thomas  C  hat  t  er  ton  (1752—1770).  being  askecl 
what  he  intended  to  do  on  his  arrival  in  London,  whither  he 
was  going  to  seek  his  fortune.  gave  the  remjirkable  answer:  — 
'•Mj!  first  attcnrpt  sJiall  br  in  the  litrro.r/j  vxiii  ■  ihr  'promises  1 
havc  received  arr  suffirient  to  dispcl  (hndd;  hut  slioidd  l,  (■ontrarij 
to  mij  cxpeetation,  find,  mpsdf  deceivcd,  I  irill,  in  that  casr,  tum 
Methodist  i)re ach  er.  (h-ednlit;/  is  a.s  potent 'a  dcüi/  a.s  evcr  r 
and  a  new  sect  ma;/  easil//  he  devised.  Bat  if  that  too  shoidd  fail 
nie,  inif  last  and  final  resoarce  is  a  pistol."^)  This  expression  of 
his  idea  as  to  the  ])Ositiou  of  a  Methodist  preacher  will  pre- 
pare  us  for  the  way  in  which  he  treats  that  body  in  his 
poetry. 

"We  have  a  i)oeni  called  "Apostate  Will".  ^)  written 
by  this  prodigy  in  the  poetical  Avorld  when  he  was  only 
eleven  years  and  tive  nionths  old.'')  It  seems  to  have  been 
nimed  at  somebody  who  had  formerly  been  a  methodist 
and  was  afterwards  promoted  in  the  Established  Church.  The 
verses  are  in  the  usual  metre  of  octosyllabic  rhyniing  Couplets. 
The  subject  of  them  was  a  preacher  of  the  Wesleyan  body 
only  as  long  as  he  could  get  money,  but  when  a  better 
Position  was  offered  him  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  left 
the  Methodists  and  accepted  the  more  lucrative  post.  It  is. 
however,  one  of  the  principal  thiugs  that  redound  to  the 
lionour  of  the  earlier  Methodist  preachers,  including  their 
leaders,  that  they  had  to  be  content  with  .^20  a  year.  which 
is  certainly  a  very  raodest  sum,  when  we  consider  all  that 
was  required  of  them,  and  especially  as  compared  with  Gold- 
smitli's  model  parson  in  the  "Deserted  Village",  who  ''was 
l)assing  rieh  on  äf40  a  year".  Strangely  enough  Chatterton 
excludes  tlie  Methodists  from  being  ])rotestants  (v.  42). 

In  Chatterton's  '"Journal"  for  Saturday  Sept.  30th 
1769    are   some   verses   in   which  a  squire  disputes   with   his 


')  Cf.  Complete  Edition  of  the  Poets  of  (Ireat  Britain.  Lond., 
and  Edin.  1795,  vol.  XI.  p.  803  f. ;  also  AVorks  of  Chattertou.  Cam- 
bridge 1842,  2  vols;  vol.  II.  p.  442. 

2)  Works  vol.  IT.  p.  32(>  ff. 

»)  Works   vol.  I.  Life:    pp.  XXXI  and  XXXV;   vol.  IL  p.  3'26  ff. 
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rector  about  tlie  conditioii  of  the  church.  The  latter  gets 
enraged  at  tlie  reproaches  of  tbe  former  and  exclaims :  — 

"'Invidious  slandcrcr."  (jnotl/   ihr  j^riest, 

'0  maij  I  ncvcr  sccnt  a  feast, 

If  tlnj  carst  ronscirncc  is  as  pure 

Äs  underlings  in  Wliitfleld's  cwc  etc.'' ^) 

These  verses  are  folhiwed  by  a  poem  in  Hudibrastics 
without  title,  which  in  its  turn  is  succeeded  by  an  ode,  -) 
also  without  title.  It  is  a  long  recitative  poem,  the  sole 
object  of  which  is  to  represent  what  the  poet  considers  to 
be  the  whining  piety  of  the  Methodists  generally  and  the  cant, 
vulgarity,  and  interestedness  of  Whitefield  in  particular.  The 
recitative  parts  and  the  airs  are  interchanged  alternately. 
The  former  describes  the  preacher  from  the  Standpoint  of  a 
listener  and  observer,  while  the  latter  are  supposed  to  be 
Whitetield's  own  words. 

The  poem  begins  by  representing  Whitefield 

'•'juniping 
''Tmring,  siveatin;/,  baivlmg,  thnmping" 

and  crying  out  to  the  people  to  repent  or  die  damned.  He 
then  gets  quite  enraged  because  the  people  do  not  give  enough 
and  threatens  to  "forswear  bis  trade'" : 

'•'Noiü  he  rares  liJce  brindled  mt, 

Now  'tis  tJmnder, 

Rouling, 

Groidiiig, 

Ruinbling, 

Grumhling,  3) 


>)  Works  vol.  II.  p.  558.      . 
2)  Works  vol.  II.  p.  563  ff. 

^)  These   lines  occiir  again  in  "The  Revenge".  cf.  Works  Vol.  II. 
p.  495. 

4* 
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Noise  and  nonsense,  jest  and  hhnuJer  : 

Xüir  he  cliats  of  this  and  that, 

X/)  marc  the  soul  Jobber. 

No  more  tl/e  sl//  robber. 

He  's  noa-  an  olel  aviiiaii    /rl/o  ff/Iks  to  her  eaf." 

In  the  succeediüg  air  the  preacher  ap])eals  ^to  his  beloved 
CüDgregation  and  asks  if  he  has  not  helped  them  in  the  hoiir 
of  tribulation  and  given  them  absohition.  In  returu  he  expects 
them  not  to  withhokl  tlieir  coutributions : 

'•(live  bat  freehj.   ijon're  remission 
For  all  SUIS  ivithont  condition  : 
Yoa're  nif/  eh'btors,  paii  na',  peu/nie.'''' 

Then  he  begins  to  wander.  gets  lost,  chatters.  and  sputters 
gibberish  about  Adam's  fall.  This  is  followed  by  groans.  a 
sliarj)  howl  and  a  song.  Then  the  theme  is  agaiu  changed 
and  he  relates  a  dream.  in  which  he  thought  his  soul  had 
been  transformed  into  a  crow.  thougli 

''('The  preacher  or  metre   has  sarelij  ntistook 
F(ir  all.  111  ast  confcss  that  a  par.sem's  a  rooh.)" 

He  flew  to  Hell's  door,  where  on  knocking  he  was  pressed 
to  enter  as  the  Company  were  just  taking  tea.  He  entered 
and  was  surprised  to  lind  tliat  instead  of  sulphur,  tire.  and 
stink,  it  was  a  masquerade.  Haymarket  Theatre  seemed  to 
have  been  transplanted  there  and  the  devil-actors  were  giyiug 
"Othello"  without  having  to  black  themselves !  He  was  told 
that  he  was  also  expected  to  learn  his  part  and  join  the 
actors.  A  lawyer  demanded  a  fee  to  plead  his  right  to  driuk 
tea,.  but  he  replied  that  he  preferred  brandy  for  it  "rais'd 
ihe  .sptrits  iij)".  He  then  awoke  and  found  all  well.  The 
concluding  recitative  contains  a  further  description  of  his 
manner  of  preaching  and  a  special  reference  to  his  defectiye 
Organs  of  sight: 

"Renson  tortar'd,  seripiare  tiristed, 

Into  rvern  form  of  feine  i] ; 

Forras  irJiich  nevcr  ;/et  existed, 

And  hat  his  oblique  op)tics  ean  see." 
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The  concludmg  crv  is  '•('on/rib/tfr,  confribute^' !  Nor  is  it 
without  its  effect: 

'•  ^Wlioevcr  rjivrs,  unto  the  Lord  he  lends.'' 
Tlir  Saint  is  mclted,  paus  his  fee,  and  wende ; 
And  liere  the  tcdioiis  lenr/tl/'nint/  Journal  ends." 

Tliis  tlescriptiou  is  certainly  beyond  ineasure  exaggerated 
and  we  think  the  poet  right  in  calling  his  own  production 
•'•tedioiis''. 

In  his  poem  called  ^'The  D  e  i'ence'"  ^),  written  in 
heroic  couplets  and  dated  Dec.  25th  1769,  Chatterton,  who 
was  then  just  entering  on  his  eighteenth  year,  makes  an 
attempt  tu  defend  his  own  free  thoughts  on  religion,  which 
he  styles  ^'opinion's  basfard  soii'',  and  says  "As  edncafion  tauglit 
US  ice'rc  iii(iin'd'\  Reason,  '•'/  llioni  in  rcvelation's  side^',  is  his 
only  sure  guide.  Xo  sect,  neither  "flic  cJtui-ch  supremr''  nor 
''Whiteflcld's  neu-  cUct ;  No  individual  can  iheir  God  drfin(''\ 
After  expLaining  what  he  does  believe,  namely.  •'/  on-n  a  God, 
immorlal,  boundlcss,  irise'^  etc..  he  continues: 

"Indidgcnt  Wiiiteficld  srruphs  not  tu  saij, 
He  onlij  can  d irret  to  Hearen's  liigh-ioaij, 
Wliile  bishops  wiili  as  miich  vehemence  teil, 
All  seds  -)  heterodox  are  food  for  Hell" 

and  couchides  by  asserting:  — 

'^Wliat  I  think  right  1  ever  will  irursue^ 
And  leare  yoii  libertg  to  do  so  too." 

In  May  of  the  followiug  year  he  wrote  a  poem  called 
''The  Methodist".^)     Tom  gives  advice  to  his  friend  Jack 

who  is  oue  of  the  sect : 

"^ '  Tis  verg  odd, 
These  represenlatives  of  God, 


')  Works  vol.  II.  p.  43i)  ff. 

-)  SortH  is  written  under  sects:  botli  iu  the  author's  handwriting 
and  uncancelled. 

•')  Works  vol.  II.  p.  348  f. 
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hl  colour,  waij  of  lifr  and  rvil, 
Shoiild  hr  so  verij  l'ikr  ihr  drvil.'' 

Jack  is  represented  as  being  a  prououuced  hypocrite,  a  red 
hol  Metliodist;  Ins  facr  ^vas  fiill  of  iviriiaiiic  ijracc,  and  it  is  said 
of  him  in  conclusion :  — 

''Jack,  or  to  irrik  more  fjrarrli/,  Joint. 
Thro'  hilh  of  Wcskifs  work.s  lind  (/oiir, 
Could  sing  onc  liundrrd  hijunis  bij  rote. 
Hymns  tliat  ivill  saiidifi/  ihr  throtc : 
Biet  sonie  niderd  conijtos'd  s(j  oddl//, 
Yoii'd  swear  'twas  haivdn  sonr/s  made  godhj." 

Fiually  we  liave  a  fragment  ^vhich  still  exists  in  Cbatter- 
ton"s  own  handwriting.  A  Cluirch  of  England  priest  aunounces 
tliat  all  servants  are  free  from  their  laboiir  ou  tbe  following 
day,  because  it  is  tbe  feast  of  Epipbany.  Tbe  conuexion  witb 
wbat  follows  is  not  very  clear.  A¥e  are  told  tbat  tbis 
aunouncement  is  regarded  as  a  jest  and  tbat 

'Jn  ercrij  conier  of  tlic  room  are  strii 
Ixound  altars  covrrrd  ivith  rtcnial  grern  etc. ; '" 

A  stränge  junible  of  tbings  are  brongbt  before  our  eyes 

"Anti -venereal  med'cinr  rheck-hji-joid 

With    WlntßeMs  famous  phi/sir  for  Ihr  soid."  ^) 

On  April  14tb  1770  Cbatterton  wrote  a  last  will  and 
testament.  He  says  bimself  tbat  it  was  written  in  tbe  nigbt 
between  eleven  and  two  o'clock  and  tbat  be  was  in  ntmost 
distress  of  mind.  He  seems  even  tben  to  bave  entertained 
tbougbts  of  snicide.  but  tbis  was  written  before  be  went  to 
London.  It  is  only  a  note.  by  wbicb  tbe  will  is  prefaced, 
tbat  is  of  interest  bere.  Tn  it  be  speaks  of  a  dis]nite  witb 
Mr.  *  *  concerning  tbe  cbaracter  of  David.  Tbat  gentlemau 
believed  tbat  David  was  a  boly  man  from  tbe  strains  of  piety 
tbat  breatbe  tbrougb  tbe  Psalms.     Cbatterton,    on  tbe  otber 

')  Works  vol.  11.  p.  594. 
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liand.  asserted  that  a  grcat  geuius  can  effect  anytbiiig  and 
speaks  of  some  ''foregoing  Poeins"  in  wliich  he  had  tried  ''to 
reijresent  an  enthusiastic  Methodist  and  intended  to  impose 
it  upon  the  infatiiated  world  as  a  reality".  He  does  not 
seeni  to  have  put  bis  Intention  iuto  execution.  nor  is  it 
kuown  what  poems  he  here  refers  to.  ^) 

We  further  learn  from  a  letter  to  his  sister,  dated  May 
oOth  177(1.  -)  that  he  was  writing  ''for  a  whim"  in  the  '"Gospel 
Magazine",  of  which,  he  says,  he  l)elieves  "noue  are  sent  to 
Bristol,  and  that  they  are  hardly  worth  the  carriage,  metho- 
distical  and  unmeaning".  Mr.  Chalmers  says  that  he  was 
unable  to  find  a  magazine  of  this  title  earlier  than  1774.  but 
that  there  was  one  in  Chatterton's  time  called  the  •'Christian 
Magazine",  which  may  probably  be  meant.  ^)  This  seems 
Strange,  for  in  "Lloyd's  Evening  Post"  for  March  Ist  1771, 
a  long  letter  appeared  from  Mr.  Wesley  in  answer  to  the 
attacks  of  the  "Gospel  Magazine"  against  his  sermon  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Whitefield.  *)  AVe  know  too  that  for  many  years 
this  Magazine  had  for  its  editor  the  E,ev.  Augustus  Toplady 
who  died  in  his  38th  year  on  Aug.  Uth  1778.  Mr.  Tyermau 
says  of  this  last  event  that  ''Mr.  Wesley  lost  one  of  his 
bitterest  opponents,  and  Calvinism  its  ablest  champiou".  ^) 

Chatterton's  position  in  regard  to  the  Methodists  is  thus 
not  a  very  decided  one.  for  though  in  all  the  poems  quoted 
he  raakes  these  people  out  to  be  fanatics  and  hypocrites,  yet 
from  his  letters  we  find  that  he  at  all  events  did  not  keep 
clear  of  them  himself  and  thus  showed  himself  to  be  incon- 
sistent  with  his  own  views.  We  may,  however,  assume  that 
though  certainly  talented  in  a  certaiu  direction,  yet  he  was 
much  too  young  and  had  had  too  little  experience  in  religious 
matters  to  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  which  could  be  regarded 
as  au  iufallible  criterion. 


')  AVorks  vol.  II.  p.  622. 

2)  Ib.  p.  722. 

3)  Chalmers'  Engl.  Poets  vol.  XV.  p.  874  note. 
*)  Tyerman  vol.  III.  p.  89. 

^)  Ui.  p.  2(J(). 
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Edward  Lovibond  fd.  Aug.  25th  1775),  the  author  of 
"Tlie  Tears  of  Old  May  Day"  (=  July  25th  1754  New  Style), 
wi'itteii  OD  the  refoi'miug  of  our  caleudar  to  the  general  usage 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  of  which  Chahners  gives  it  as 
liis  opiiiion  that  the  Euglish  language  caunot  boast  a  finer 
exampU^  of  the  power  of  poetry,  has  left  us  a  poem  eiititled 
"T 0  Laura  o n  hei-  r  e c e i  v i u  g  a  M y  s t e r  i o u s  L  e 1 1 e i- 
from  a  Methodist  Divine".')  lu  this  poem  the  author 
advocates  natural  religion  and  would  ti-y  to  make  out  that 
the  "niethodist's  plan"  is  not  consistent,  hut  admits  of  a  man 
yielding  to  and  indulgiiig  in  forbidden  pleasures.  This  Charge 
might  liave  been  made  to  other  sects  with  just  as  mucli  truth- 
fulness.  That  there  should  be  one  black  sheep  in  a  flock  is 
no  proof  that  the  rest  are  black  too,  and  a  System  cannot 
be  expected  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  characters  of  individunl 
members.  There  is  no  date  attached  to  the  poem,  but  it 
seems  very  probable  that  it  may  refer  to  Mr.  Westley  Hall, 
who  married  a  sister  of  the  Wesleys  and  who,  though  at  first 
apparently  of  a  deep  religious  turn  of  mind.  finally  proved 
a  wretched  scamp,  as  we  know  on  .lohn  Wesley's  own  authority 
from  a  letter  written  Dec.  Ist  1747,-)  and  also  trom  the 
''Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  November  1747,  where  in  an  article 
from  the  Salisbury  correspondent  we  read  that  "he  [i.  e.  Westley 
Hall]  set  out  in  our  stage-coach  for  London,  having  tirst  stripped 
his  wife  (a  virtuous  woman,  by  whom  he  has  had  several 
children)  of  all  her  child-bed  linuen.  and  whatever  he  eould 
readily  couvert  into  money,  leaving  her  in  the  deepest  dis- 
tress". Such  an  individual  case  could  not,  however,  be  laid 
to  the  Charge  of  the  whole  body  of  Methodists,  especially  seeing 
that  the  preacher  in  question  had  been  disowned  by  them.^) 
As  regards  the  poem  itself,  a  methodist  preacher  is  re- 
presented  as  stealing  early  from  his  consort's  side  iö  order 
to  write  an  epistle  to  a  fiiir  one.     Li  it 

■'7/r  ravrs  lipon  gracr,  nud  tlir  iinion   of  so/iits. 

Idolatri/,  rapturc  and  flamr." 


1)  Chalmers'  Englisli   I'oets  vol.  XVI  p,  ;-5ü:3  f. 

-)  Tyerman  vol.  I.  p.  ö(il. 

'^)  Cf.  Gentlemun's  Magaziiu",  Supplement  1747. 
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Tlie  poet  reproaches  him  as  being  eitlier  a  deceiver  or 
himselt  deceived,  aud  adjures  him  to  analyse  better  '•'■tJie 
flamcs  of  rcligion  and  lovc'\  He  theu  addresses  the  fair  one, 
aud  advises  her  to  listen  to  his  principles  of  natural  religiou 
which  are  ''less  (jravc  and  scirre''.  God  is  a  wise  father 
and  sniiles  on  the  innocent  pleasures  of  his  creatures.  biit 

''Bi/  tia    iv'nuh  of  itnrcronril'd  priitciplcs  drirrn, 
Still  fiKctuatcs  ihr  Mr  th  od  1  st  ".s  plan  ; 
Now  he  ivishrs  jjou  chastc  for  tlic  glorij  of  lirarm, 
Noiv  frail  —  for  the  pleasure  of  man." 


It  is  with  feelings  of  relief  that  we  turn  from  these 
shallow  mockings  to  a  poet,  who,  while  he  awakens  our  deep- 
est  sympathies  on  account  of  the  mental  sutferings  it  was 
his  lot  to  pass  through.  yet  in  his  poems  always  touches  the 
noblest  side  of  our  nature.  We  mean  the  poet  and  philan- 
thropist  AVilliam  Cowper  (1731—1800).  Dr.  Chalmers ') 
teils  US  that  his  first  volume  of  poems,  which  did  not 
appear  until  the  year  1782,  when  the  poet  was  fifty  one 
years  of  age,  did  not  meet  with  the  success  it  merited, 
Mr.  Hayley,  Cowper's  Biographer,  has  supposed  that  he  gave 
offeuce  by  his  bold  eulogy  on  Whitefield,  "whom  the  dramatic 
Satire  of  Foote,  in  his  comedy  of  the  'Minor'  had  taught  the 
nation  to  deride  as  a  mischievous  fanatic".  We  think,  however, 
that  Chalmers  is  right  in  saying  in  answer  to  this  that  the 
character  of  Whitefield  had  long  been  rescued  from  the  ini- 
pious  buffooneries  of  Foote  aud  that  the  public  could  bear  his 
eulogism  with  tolerable  patience.  It  is  more  likely,  he  contin- 
ues,  that  it  was  the  austerities  in  the  poems  which  rendered 
them  at  first  unpopulär.  Many  superficial  observers  and 
especially  the  euemies  of  religiou  have  offen  tried  to  prove 
that  Cowper's  disease  was  the  direct  consequence  of  his 
religious  views,  which  were  thought  to  savour  too  much  of 
Methodism.  This  theory  has  been  successfully  exploded  by 
his  faithful  biographer  Mr.  Hayley.     As  early  as  1771  Cowper 


')  Chalmers'  English  Poets  vol.  XVIII.  p.  ö!)!. 
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liad  helpecl  bis  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  in  the  compositiou 
of  the  "Olney  Hymns",  but  it  was  not  until  1779  that  he 
begau  to  write  a  sustained  work  in  verse.  Cowi)er's  poems 
breathe  so  decidedly  the  spirit  of  Methodism  that  he  has 
been  claimed  as  one  of  the  Methodistical  Oalvinistic  Churchmen 
of  the  day  and  as  the  poet  of  English  j\[eth(5dism.^) 

Among  other  poems  that  were  contained  in  tlie  tirst 
vohinie,  published  in  1782,  are  "The  Progress  of  Error", 
and  "Truth",  written  between  Deceniber  1780  and  March 
1781 -);  "Hope'-j  "Charity"  and  "Conversation"  were  added 
wliile  the  ])ook  was  being  printed.  All  these  poems  include 
clear  and  distinct  references  to  the  leaders  <>f  Methodism  or 
their  canse. 

"The  Progress  of  Error"  contains  a  satirical  de- 
scription  of  "o  irissock'd  ///nilsuHin ,  and  n  fnirllinfj  jirirsf . 
Cowper's  neighbours  thought  they  recognised  bis  modeis  in 
two  clergymen  near  Olney,  but  the  public  was  led  by  the 
Pseudonym  "Occiduus"  to  believe  that  one  of  the  Wesley's 
Avas  "ihr  jxislor  of  rr)iotni'' ,  of  whom  the  poets  says:  — 

"iriirn  lie  has  jnriifd  and  prcacJtd  tlie  Sahhath  down, 
With   n-'ifc  and  cattjal  hr  conchidcs  ihr  dai/. 
Quaccrnig  and.  sctniquavering  rare  awa/j." 

Cowper  deprecates  this  way  of  ending  the  Sabbath  day. 
however  sober  and  demure  the  audience  may  appear.  He 
insists  that 

"Lovr,  Jon,  and  peacr,  mahr  harmonji  niorr  mert 
For  Sahhath  cvenings,  and  pcrhajis  as  snxrf." 

It  is  an  example  which  may  be  only  too  easily  imitated 
or  rather  abused  by  ^^tJ/e  sicldicst  shrep  of  the  flock",  who 
when  they  see  '•'•apostoUc  grantif^  free  to  [)lay  the  fool  on 
Sundays ,  will  go  further  and  play  cards ,  dance  and  be 
gay  generally.^)     It  is  well  kuown  that  Charles  AVesley's  sons 


1)  Cf.  Stevens'  Methodism,  vol.  II.  p.  '.)'■>  fl'. 

2)  Cf.  Morley's  Sketch,  p.  865. 

■■•)  Cf.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Cowper.     Aldine  Edit.  London  1865, 
3  vols.;  vol.  I.  p.  39  f,  vv.  124-151. 
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were  endowed  with  a  great  talent  for  music  and  that  their 
father  allowed  them  to  give  Siinday  evening  concerts.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  this  passage  refers  to  this  custom,  especially 
as  it  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  a  letter  to  Newton  of 
the  9th  Sept.  1781  Cowper  alludes  pretty  distinctly  to  them.^) 

This  is  of  course  no  direct  attack  on  Methodism,  but 
ouly  a  reproof  intended  for  an  individual.  iVt  this  period 
of  his  life  Charles  Wesley  had  retired  alniost  if  not  altogether 
from  the  itiueracy  and  his  intinence  on  Methodism  generally 
was  no  longer  what  it  had  been. 

In  "Trntir'  we  read  of  ''ojic  ivlio  n-orc  a  Coronet  and 
j)ra!)t'cr\-)  This  is  a  reference  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  only 
nobleman  who  represented  Methodism  at  the  court.  ^)  It 
should  perhaps  be  added  that  Cowper  has  also  immortalised 
the  name  of  Couyers  in  this  poeni.  x\fter  a  comparison  of  a 
"licijipn  coWige  -  ironian''  with  Voltaire  "/Ar  unhappn  bai-cf, 
the  poet  laments  the  fact  that  the  wise  and  rieh  find  it  so 
hard  to  euter  the  kingdom  of  lieaven,  while  the  poor  gain  it 
so  ninch  more  easily.  He  will  not  however  admit  that  the 
Creator  is  governed  by  caprice  in  this  matter,  as  some  would 
teach,  but  he  says,  "tlte  silrrr  trnuipcfs  Jirt/venly  call  Soimds 
for  the  jioor,  hui  soin/ds  alike  for  all."  In  answer  to  the 
question  why  royalty,  nobility.  and  state  do  not  enter  in  at 
the  oi)en  gate.  the  poet  contiuues : 

"Becausc  yc  ivill  not,   ( bnyrrs  icould  rcply" 

(v.  358). 

A  frieudship  sprang  up  between  Wesley  and  the  Eev. 
Richard  Conyers  L.  L.  D.  in  tlie  year  1759.  Conyers  was  the 
Yicar  of  Hemsley  and  devoted  himself  to  the  spiritual  and 
nioral  improvement  of  his  parishiouers.  He  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Methodism,  but  he  was  so  prejudiced 
by   the  Calvinists    against   the  Arminians   that  when  Wesley 


')  Aldine  Edit.  vol.  I.  p.  40  Note. 
•-)  Ib.  p.  68,  vv.  377—380. 
■')  Stevens'  3Ietliodism  1.  c. 
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visitecl  liim  a  year  later  lie  l'ound  liim  cold  and  distant.^) 
He  became  tlie  friend  aud  correspondent  of  Lady  Huntiugdon 
and  one  of  her  most  zealous  workers,'-) 

In  his  poem  called  "Hope""  tlie  poet  begins  by  askiug 
the  question :  •'  Whaf  is  h/imfin  lifr  'r'  and  by  auswering  it 
iVom  the  poiuts  of  view  of  age  and  of  yoivtli.  Tlie  remedy 
is  Hope,  of  wliich  the  quaHties  and  power  are  described,  and 
man  without  hope  is  depicted  in  various  classes  and  professions. 
Hopes  that  are  not  centred  in  the  liallowed  ground  of  Geth- 
semane,  are  '-niiih,  nrrani  n-fcds"  (v.  301).'^)  After  introducing 
several  illustrations  froni  life  the  i)oet  again  speaks  in  his  own 
person  and  shows  that  it  is  only  the  Christian  hope  that  can 
give  a  man  real  liberty.  The  poet  rejoices  that  he  lives  in  a 
land  where  Christian  liberty  is  preached  in  such  a  way  that 
the  '•'■simplcst  iiiinds  can  sooncst  i-oiiiiirchciul"  (v.  4ö2).  He  theu 
celebrates  the  Methodist  revival  in  the  following  words:  — 

''God  gi-ves  ihr  word,  the  prcacliers  thron ij  (iround. 
Live  front  his  Ups,  and  sprcad  t/n'  r/lorious  sonnd: 
That  sound  bespeaks  Valvation  on  her  ivay, 
The  trnnipd  of  a  lifr-rrstorim/  daif^ 

(v.  453  ff). 

Furtlier  on  he  introduces  a  eulogy  on  Mr.  Whitefield  who 
had  beeu  dead  more  than  ten  years.  He  does  not  mention 
hini  by  his  real  name,  biit  says :  — 

'■'Leuconomus  (brnrath   wdl-sonnding    (irrek 
I  slnr  a  name  a  jioct  must  not  speah) 
Stood  pilloried  on  Infaniy's  hiyh  stage' 

(v.  554  tf.). 

The  poet  describes  how  the  preacher  liad  to  suft'er  from 
slander  and  malice,  aud  was  accused  of  "sudi  as  Sodoni  ncvtr 


')  Tyennan  vol.   U.  pp.  BSd.  r)U2  f. 
-)  Stevens'  Methodism  1.  c. 
3)  Aldine  Edit.  vol.  I.  p.  110. 
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hieic,  And  Prrjurij  sfood  itj)  to  sirrar  all  tnir^'  (v.  562  f.).  He 
then  summons  Trutli  to  perforni  her  office  aud 

"Jierenl  (thr  nun)   is  dcad)  to  ivoitdcring  eyes 
This  iiiore  tltan  moitsirr  in  Ins  proper  f/uise" 

(v.  573  f.). 

Then  foUows  the  eulogy  "in  words  tliat  will  uever  die'V)  in 
wliicb  Whitefield  is  declared  to  liave  ^Horcd  tJ/r  World  fhnt 
liaied  Idm''  (v.  574)  and  tliat  "///.v  o/?///  (insn-cr  iras  a  hlainrlrss 
lifr"  (V.  577).     He  imitated  Paul  in  bis  love  of  Christ: 

"Likc  Irin/,  emss'd  rliecrjully  tcmpesiuous  seas, 
Forsaking  covntry,  kindred,  friends  and  ease" 

(V.  584  f.). 

In  conclusion  the  poet  exclaims :  — 

"Bhtsli    Cainniny!  and  tvritr  upun  his  tomh, 
If  honest  eulogy  can  spare  the  room, 
Thy  deep  repenteince  of  thy  thousand  lies'' 

(V.  588  ff.). 

This  poem  further  treats  of  tlie  worldly  man  who  is 
released  from  his  fetters  by  Hope  and  finally  closes  witb  a 
reference  to  the  high  aim  which  a  bard  ought  ever  to  place 
before  him. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  lines  on  Whitefield  our  poet 
gives  US  a  very  faithful  picture  of  John  AVesley  in  his  poem 
entitled  '"'C  o  n  v  e  r  s  a  t  i  o  n"'.  After  presenting  to  us  in  very  apt 
and  striking  language  the  manifold  ways  in  which  conversation 
is  carried  on,  the  ])oet  jjoints  out  that  the  conversation  of  the 
truly  Christian  man  is  the  most  edifying  and  ennobling : 

"A  Christians  ivit  is  inoff'ensire  liyht. 
A  heam  that  aids,  hut  never  grieves  the  sight" 

(v.  599  f.).  -) 


*)  Stevens'  Methodism  1.  c. 
-J  Aldine  Edit.  vol.  I.  p.  166. 
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Then  as  an  example  of  such  a  Christian  the  poet  exclaims. 
referring,  as  above  inentioned.  to  Wesley :  M  — 

"0//  /  liavr  Seen   (nor  liopc  pcrhaps  in  vaia 
Erc  liff  go  down,  to  sce  such  sights  again) 
A  Veteran  /n/rrior  in   the  Christian  fudd, 
WJ/o  never  sain  the  sicord  he  conld  ^not  tcield  ' 
Grave  withont  dulness,  karned  n-ithout  pride, 
Exad,  get  not  precise,  though   meek,  Jceen-eged: 
A  man  thaf  iirjnld  have  foiVd  at  their  ou-n  jüaij 
A  dozen  troidd-he's  of  the  modern  drnf' 

(v.' 605  ff.). 

The  poet  further  says  that  though  the  subject  of  his  Aerse 
possessecl  '^In-ight  trif",  and  was  well  versed  in  philosophy  and 
the  learning  of  ancient  Clreece  and  Rome,  yet  "///s  ehief  glorg. 
was  the  gospel  theme^' .  Speakiug  of  enthusiasm  Cowper  grauts 
that  ''•frantic  frrnxg^''  is  dangerous  (v.  651  ff.),  but  like  Byrom,-) 
he  believes  that  ^'Sage  ohserrers  oft  mistake  the  flante,  And  gire 
frue  pictg  that  rjdious  nanie''.  He  also  asserts  that  there  are 
such  '•'■hlest  inhabifants  of  Earfh'',  who  are  partakers  of  a  new 
ethereal  birth,  and  continues  to  describe  their  lives  as  con- 
trasted  with  the  lives  of  raen  of  the  world. 

"The  Task'"  v\^as  written  in  the  summer  of  1788,  and 
in  1784,  being  published  in  1785. 

In  the  -'Time-Piece"  ("The  Task",  Book  II)  is  a  descriptiun 
of  a  model  iDreacher  ''siicl/  as  PanI  avuld  approve'''  (v.  396  h.).  ■') 
Though  it  is  not  expressed  in  so  many  words,  yet  it  seems 
probable  that  the  poet  was  here  again  thinking  of  Wesley  ur 
one  of  his  assistants.  At  the  encl  of  his  description  he  ex- 
claims:  ''Behold  the  picturc !  —  Is  it  like!  —  Lilce  wliom'r'' 
This  question  is  only  answered  by  a  sketch  of  the  clerical 
coxcorab  who  was  to  be  seen  in  so  many  pulpits  of  the  day 
and  who  of  course,  was  the  very  last  to  answer  to  the  poet's 


')  Stevens'  iletliodism  1.  c. 

'')  Cf.  above  p.  41  f. 

3)  Aldine  Edit.  vol.  II.  p.  51  ö". 
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description  of  tbe  ideal  preacher.  It  raay  be  here  noted  tliat 
in  every  book  of  this  poem  and  indeed  in  all  Cowper's  louger 
poems  we  find  tbe  spirit  of  true  rebgion  on  almost  every 
page.  Even  wben  he  bas  no  distiuct  reference  to  tbe  Metho- 
dists  and  tbeir  evangelical  teachings,  bis  syrapatby  for  tbem 
and  tbeir  influence  on  bim  are  distinctly  feit.  Tbe  quotations 
we  bave  made  are,  witb  tbe  exception  of  oue,  all  favourable 
to  tbe  cause.  Tbey  are  tbe  breatbings  of  a  warm  and  sincere 
beart  and  of  a  cultivated  mind  ripened  by  tbe  experiences 
of  nearly  balf  a  Century.  Sucb  opinions  are  consequently  of 
more  value  tban  tbose  of  men  wbo  wrote  in  tbe  beat  of  youtb 
or  were  tbe  professed  enemies  of  revealed  religion  under  any 
circumstances,  or  wbo  blindly  tbougbt  tbey  were  aiding  tbe 
work  of  God  in  general  and  tbe  Cburcb  of  England  in 
particular  by  burling  tbeir  darts  of  satire  and  reproacb  at 
tbe  poor  simple-minded  Metbodists. 


Tbis  is  perbaps  tbe  most  convenient  place  to  niention 
several  poems.  wbicb  tbougb  tbey  cau  bardly  claim  tbe  rigbt 
of  being  included  in  literature  properly  so-called,  are  bere 
referred  to,  because  tbey  are  criticised  in  tbe  ••'Montbly  Re- 
view", and  of  wbicb  one  at  least  would  appear  to  bave  become 
populär.  Tbe  first  is  called  '"Tbe  Mimic:  A  Poem.  By 
tbe  Autbor"'.  Tbe  reviewer  speaks  of  it  ^)  as  a  bare-faced 
plagiarism  of  a  poem  bearing  tbe  same  title  by  tbe  Rev. 
Mr.  Pitt.  -)  Tbe  present  Performance  is  said  to  be  a  compli- 
ment  to  Mr.  Eoote,  tbe  purloiner  baving  added  a  few  -'scurvy" 
lines  of  bis  own  as  well  as  some  pilfered  passages  from  tbe 
"Minor''. 

Tbe  next  poem  of  tbis  class  appeared  in  tbe  same  year 
as  tbe  first  edition  of  Anstey's  "New  Batb  Guide'',  namely 
in  1766.  Tbe  title  is:  —'"Tbe  Metbodist  and  Mimick. 
A  T a  1  e  in  H u d i b r a s t i c  Verse  b y  Peter  Paragraph 


')  Monthly  Review,   May  1761.    Art.  XXXIII.  p.  35(i. 
2)  Said  to  be  found  in  Dodsley's  Miscellanies  vol.  III. 
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inscribed  to  Sam^  Foote  Esq."  The  latter.  says 
Mr.  Tyerman  'j  ^'doubtless  luirsed  tlie  hantling  witli  natui'al 
affectioii".  The  ''Tale'"  rej)resents  a  Methodist  tryiug  to 
persuade  the  Mimick  to  be  one  of  them.  The  latter,  however, 
instead  of  sliowing  himself  inclined  to  joiu  them,  only  mocks 
and  raves  at  them  in  language  which  is  so  ribald  and  ob- 
scene,  that  it  is  difficult  to  chose  any  extract  which  may  be 
called  mild  : 

'^But,   if  räch    ClmrrJi   of  England'.^  hroilirr 

Wcmld  irisclji  stick  hy  onc  miolher, 

And  Cfdl  a   Uniciyd    (.  'oHrocatitni 

Of  all  tnir  (J/ntrc/nnen  in   ihr  luition. 

And  an  tliis  articlc  insist, 

Tli(d  none  slionld  drcd  icitli  JlctJ/odi.st. 

Tlieifd  suo)i  leave  Squintum   in   the  liirch 

Ami  r/lidr  like  snakcs  aijain  to  '  'hiirch. 

Till  thni   Irt  all  II kr   Dir  drtrrniinr 

T(i  flij  ihr  infrctioiiA  cirntiiKj  rrriiiiii." 

In  the  '"Montlily  Review"  for  November  1767 -)  a  severe 
criticism  is  passed  on  an  anonymous  poem  entitled  ''Metho- 
d  i  s  m  T  r  i  u  m  p  h  a  n  t ,  o  r  the  d  e  c  i  s  i  v  e  B  a  1 1 1  e  b  e  t  w  e  e  n 
the  Uld  Serjjent  and  the  Modern  Saint".  It  con- 
sists  of  no  less  than  hve  books  and  is  written  in  the  epic  verse 
of  Milton.  The  review  says  that  this  choice  of  metre  shows 
a  want  of  judgment,  ''for  the  absurd  doctrines  and  extrav- 
agances  of  fanaticism  would  be  more  effectually  ridiculed  in 
the  farcical  strain  of  Butler"'.  Mr.  Tyerman  ■^)  quotiug  Nichofs 
''Literary  Anecdotes""  (voL  II.  p.  380)  says  that  it  is  there 
stated  to  he  the  work  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lancaster,  rector  of 
Stanford  Rivers. 

Further.  we  have  six  disgusting  poetical  effusions  which 
were  all  published  in  the  year  1778  by  the  same  anonymous 
writer.    As   they  can   hardly   be  said  to   have  any  claims  to 


1)  Vol.  II.  p.  59. 

2)  Art.  XXVI.  p.  394  f. 

3)  Vol.  II.  p.  616. 
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literarv  merit,  and  are  one  and  all  accompanied  by  frontis- 
pieces  that  are  the  most  indecent  libels  on  Mr.  AVesley,  we 
prefer  to  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  them  and  referring 
tn  Mr.  Tyermau's  account  of  them.  ^) 

Speaking  of  pictiires  it  sliould  not  be  forgotten  that 
William  Hogartli  (1697 — 1764),  the  celebrated  engraver 
und  painter,  among  Ins  mauv  works  that  were  intended  as 
satires  on  the  follies  and  immoralities  of  the  dar,  also  produced 
a  satirical  print  against  the  Methodists.  The  picture  is  en- 
tiiled:  —  ''Credulity,  Snperstition  and  Fanaticism". 
The  inferior  of  a  church  is  represented  with  a  ranting 
preacher  in  the  pulpit  and  a  congregation  consisting  of  the 
most  varied  types  of  listeners  in  the  pews.  Symbols  of 
enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every 
object  depicted.  A  thermometer.  fixed  on  a  human  heart 
and  placed  upright  on  a  volume  of  Wesley's  Sermons  and 
Glanville's  Book  of  Witches,  indicates  that  lukewarmness  is 
the  source  of  all  the  excess  represented  in  the  picture.  On 
the  top  of  the  thermometer  are  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost  and 
the  Drummer  of  Tedworth.  In  a  basket  that  Stands  upon 
King  James's  ''Treatise  on  Demonology""  is  a  volume  of 
Mr.  Whitetield's  Journals.  The  preacher  is  of  course  the 
most  conspicuous  ol)ject  of  all.  He  has  got  so  excited  in 
the  lieat  of  his  discourse  that  the  sounding-board  over  his 
head  has  cracked.  while  his  gown  has  flown  open  and  dis- 
plays  a  harlequin's  jacket.  His  wig  has  fallen  off,  thus 
revealing  his  tonsure  and  discovering  him  to  be  a  Jesuit  in 
disguise.  A  figure.  like  a  cherub,  wearing  a  post-boy's  cap, 
is  flying  towards  the  preacher,  bearing  a  letter  addressed  to 
•'Saint  Money-trap",  thus  indicating  that  the  main  object 
the  minister  has  in  view  is  his  own  self-interest.  In  the 
back-ground  is  a  lay-preacher  i)ointing  a  poor  wretch.  whose 
hair  Stands  on  end,  to  a  globe  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
and   which  is  a  symbol  of  hell.     Looking    in   at   the  window 


')  Vol.  111.  p.  -262  ft'.  See  also  Monthly  Jleview  1778  .lau.  Art.  14. 
p.  73;  April.  Art.  11.  p.  -505;  Aug.  Arts.  2H.  24,  25.  p.  lö(;  1.  Also 
1779  June  Art.  29.  p.  478,  nnd  below  p.  lOö  f. 
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—  Ge- 
is a  Turk,  avIio,  as  he  gazes  at  the  scene  in  amazement,  ex- 
claims:  ''If  this  be  Christianity.  Great  Prophet.  I  thank 
thee  that  I  am  a  Mahommedan !"  This  is  the  picture  which 
Lord  Orford  ^)  considered  to  be  the  best  of  Hogarth"s  pr«- 
ductions.  but  we  must  agree  with  Dr,  Paley  that  fanatics  of 
the  natiire  here  depicted  are  subjects  rather  of  pity  than  of 
biting  Satire.  The  editor  is  right  in  thinkiug  that  "the  artist 
has  here  overstepjjed  the  modesty  of  natiire"*. -) 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  a  work  which  was  the  com- 
position  of  a  second-rate  poet.  who,  however,  is  included  in 
Johnson's  "'Lives"',  as  also  in  CampbeH's  ''Selections  from  the 
Poets''.  This  is  "The  New  B a t h  Guide'*  by  C h r i s t o p h e r 
Anstey  (1724—1805)  which  was  tirst  published  in  1766  •') 
and  had  passed  through  eleven  editions  in  1779,  a  sufficient 
proof  of  its  popularity  at  the  time.  In  1790  we  tind  it 
was  imitated  by  someone  who  took  the  itom  de  j^lume  of 
Antony  Pasquin  and  entitled  bis  poem  "A  Postscript  to  the 
New  Bath  Guide''.  ■^)  The  "Guide"'  is  a  satirical  sketch  in 
verse  of  the  life  at  Bath  and  consists  of  a  collection  of  letters 
supposed  to  be  written  by  a  family  duriug  their  residence  at 
this  fashionable  watering-place  of  the  period.  The  family 
consists  of  a  brother  (Simkin)  who  writes  most  of  the  letters 
to  bis  mother,  of  bis  sister  Prudence,  on  account  of  whose 
health  they  have  come  to  Bath,  a  friend  (Jenny)  and  Tabby 
B,unt,  their  maid.  In  anapaestic  rhythms  we  have  a  very 
lively  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  visitors  spent  their 
days,  of  the  punip-room,  the  bathing,  the  concerts,  doctors" 
consultatious,  gaming,  public  breakfasts,  and  among  other 
subjects  several  references  are  made  to  the  Methodists  and 
Moravians,  who  are,  of  course,  ridiculed  just  as  are  the 
physicians  who  make  so  much  fuss   and  d(i  nothing  but  help 


1)  Cf.  Horace  Walpole's  Works,  vol.  III.  p.  461  "Anecdotes  cf 
Painters". 

-)  For  a  i-'opy  of  the  j^rint  with  a  füll  description.  cf.  Complete 
Works  of  William  Hogarth,  includiug  The  Analysis  of  Beauty  etc-. 
In  Three  Volumes.     London  1887. 

3)  Cf.  Monthly  Review,  June  1766,  p.  467. 

*)  Cf.  Monthly  Review,  May  1790,  Art.  XXI.  p.  105. 
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to  keep  their  patients  as  long  as  possible.  lu  the  same 
lioiise,  iu  whicli  the  family  is  living,  lodges  a  certain  Nico- 
demus  or  Roger,  who  is  very  kind  to  Prudence  and  of  whom 
Simkin  says : 

"He's  a  pious  (jood  man.  and  an  excclleiit  scholar, 

And  1  think  it  is  certain  no  har)n  can  befall  her  ; 

For  Roger  is  constantli/  saying  his  praijcrs, 

Or  singing  some  spirifual  hymn  on  the  stairs . . . 

Onr  Prudence  declarcs  he's  an  excellent  preacher^ 

And  hg  )iight  and  hy  dag  is  so  good  as  to  teaeh  hrr.''^) 

In  the  form  of  a  poem  in  trochaic  tetrameters.  Miss 
Prudence  writes  to  a  friend  and  teils  her  that  she  has  beeu 
elected  to  Methodism  hy  a  vision.  All  her  friends,  she  con- 
tinues,  are  '^onfim-king  for  the  fierg  gnljth  of  h€lV\  She  alone 
is  blessed: 

••For  ]  dreain'd  an  apparitioii 

Came  like  Boger  front  ahove 
Saying,  Bg  divine  commission 
I  must  fill  yov  füll  of  love."  -) 

The  letter  continues  in  so  obscene  a  strain  that  the 
editor  might  well  break  off  suddenly  and  try  to  excuse  him- 
self  hy  saying  that  he  cannot  give  the  sequel,  but  refers  the 
reader  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  Book,  entitled  "The  En- 
thusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists  compared",^)  where,  he 
says,  many  instances  are  to  be  found  (particularly  of  young 
people)  who  have  been  elected  iu  the  manner  above  described. 

In  the  brother's  next  letter  he  says:  — 

••Religion  drsignxl  to  relierc  all  our  care, 

Has  hrought  mg  poor  sistrr  to  grief  and  despair ;'' ^) 

and  concludes  by  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  best  thing 
for  them  will  be  to  return  home. 


1)  Letter  II. 

•')  Letter  XIV. 

3)  Publ.  1754;  cf.  aliove  p.  39. 

*)  Letter  XV. 
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In  tlie  second  edition.  the  autlior  added  an  epilogue  in 
which  he  represents  "«  good  lad//  of  del/mfr  taste"  buying 
liis  'Guide'  and  saying  to  the  bookseller :   — 

'•Fic!  Mr.   Boo/ise/lfr,   tirin//  mr  somr  //aste  : 
171  dose   iip  this   teaf.   or  mi/  daiKjhtcr   tritt  skin) 
The  crrani   of  tl/at   rite  niefhodistical  h//)in/." 

Tlie  only  hymn  iu  the  hook  is  a  Moravian  hymn  on  the 
death  of  an  infant.  The  Guide  who  is  in  conversation  with  this 
and  other  ladies  answers  for  himself  and  says:  — 

''Indeed,  in//  (jood  tadles.   retl(/ioi/   and   rirtne 
Are  thiitgs  tl/at  I  //erer  (tesig/i'd  et////  l/v/i  to." 

The  autlior  then  ;idds  a  letter  from  Jenny"s  friend.  Lady 
Elizabeth,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  this  ode.  which  is 
the  form  the  letter  assumes.  will  atone  for  past  offences. 
Lady  Elizabeth  teils  how  she  has  to  nurse  her  father.  and 
quotes  her  motlier"s  dying  prayer,  in  Avhich  she  is  exhorted 
to  be  good  and  religious.  but  to  ])eware  of  all.  extremes. 
The  Guide  then  eoncludes  the  Epilogue  by  saying :  — 

''(Jo/r/e  Oll,   tlieii,    i/e   Miis/s,    fit  taugt/  doirii   mi/  dag, 
In  spite  of  tliem  alt  iritt  I  ramt  nii/  la// : 
Ihit  jierisli   1)11/   roice.   and  antun'd  t/e   iiii/  ti/ri , 
If  ni//  rerse  oiie  indetiratr  t//ougl/t  sl/att  insjnre." 

Mr.  (Uialmers  says  that  this  poem  may  still  be  read 
with  pleasure,  but  he  adds  that  it  is  difficult  at  \\\e  present 
day*  to  understand  how  some  of  its  grossnesses  could  have 
been  tolerated,  "The  son  of  a  doctor  of  divinity  was  no  doubt 
held  to  do  good  Service,  by  writing  iiidecent  verses  against 
those  who  sought.  however  mistaken  they  might  appear  in 
sorae  poiuts,  to  arouse  men  from  the  prevailiug  indifference 
to  all  questions  touching  the  spiritual  side  of  their  nature. 
The  last  editor  of  the  'New  Bath  Guide",  Mr.  Brittou  by 
name,  oniitted  some  of  the  more  offensive  passages,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  purify  what  is  raclically  corrupt."'  This  is  the 
best   comment   we  can  give   on   this   poem   wdiich   carries   its 
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owu  coudemuatiou  about  witli  it.  ^)  A  inonument  lias  l)een 
erected  to  tlie  aiithor  in  the  Poet's  Corner,  biit,  what  his 
merits  were,  does  not  appear.  This  Performance,  one  would 
bave  thought,  had  been  alone  sufticient  to  have  precluded 
such  an  hononr.  \ 


George  Crabl)e  (1754  — 18P>2).  the  poet  who  described 
the  poor,  among  whom  he  had  k)ug  lived,  to  the  rieh,  and 
whose  "Tales"  became  so  popuU\r,  was  only  a  lad  of  nine 
when  John  Byrom  died.  They  were  men  of  very  dififerent 
characters.  Byrom's  poetry  is  strongly  infliienced  by  mysti- 
cism,  Crabbe's  is  realistic.  We  know  that  once,  at  least, 
the  latter  heard  Wesley  i^reach,  and  that  when  the  apostle 
of  Methodism  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age.  This  was 
on  the  15th  Oct.  1790  some  five  months  before  "Wesley's 
death ,  at  Lowestoft.  We  are  told  that  Crabbe  ''was 
greatly  Struck  with  the  reverend  appearance  of  the  aged 
preacher,  with  his  cheerful  air,  and  the  beautiful  cadence  to 
the  lines  he  quoted  [referriug  to  some  well  known  lines  froni 
Anacreon  on  growing  old,  which  Wesley  had  cited  with  an 
applicatiou  of  his  own],  and  after  the  service  was  introduced 
to  him  and  received  Avith  benevolent  politeness."  -)  Crabbe 
was  one  of  the  last  of  those  poets  who  made  use  exclusively 
of  the  heroic  couplet  before  it  was  supplanted  by  the  freer 
measures  of  Coleridge,  Scott.  Southey  and  Byron.  It  is  in 
this  metre  that  his  ''Tales"  were  composed,  in  which  are 
the  following  references  to  the  Methodist  movement. 

In  "The  Parish  Register"-')  in  3  parts  (1.  Bap- 
tisms,  2.  Marriages,  3.  Burials)  published  in  1807,  Crabbe 
describes  an  old  sexton  who  is  lying  at  death"s  door  and 
teils  his  experience  of  the  five  rectors  whom  he  had  served. 


^)  We  give  this  opiiiidu  in  spite  of  the  jjleasure  feit  by  Horace 
Walpole  wheu  he  read  it.  Cf.  Walpole's  remarks  in  his  Letters,  vol. 
IV.  p    5U4  f. 

^)  Tyerman  vol.  III.  p.  628  f. 

»)  Crabbe's  Works,  London  1S23,  8  vols.;  vol.  I  p.  36  ff. 
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Amoug  them  was  one  who  came  to  tlie  cliiirch  fresh  from 
Cambridge.  He  was  at  first  modest  "seldo)u  renturiny  on 
reproof ,  But  touch'd  his  neighbours  tendcrJij  enough'\  He. 
hqwever,  got  into  the  power  of  ^^a  clamorous  seef',  to  whose 
censures  and  flatteries  he  yielded,  tili  at  last  he  developed  all 
the  attributes  of  an  entlmsiastic  preacher.  Tl^e  consequence 
was  "Hc  hcre  convidion ,  thcrc  ronfusion  wrouglif\  but  be- 
came  an  early  prey  to  disease  and  death.  In  his  last  illness 
he  lamented  the  wicked  pride  of  worldly  works  in  spite  of 
all  saving  faith.  In  his  mental  and  spiritual  distress  he  con- 
sulted  the  old  sexton  who  comforted  him  by  telling  him  he 
believed  he  was  safe. 

In  ''Sir  Enstace  Grey"",^)  according  to  the  aiithor's 
own  preface,  we  have  '"an  attempt  to  describe  the  wanderiugs 
of  a  mind  first  irritated  by  the  conseqiiences  of  error  and 
misfortune.  and  afterwards  soothed  by  a  species  of  enthusiastio 
conversion,  still  keeping  him  insaue".  Sir  Eustace  had  passed 
a  happy  youth,  was  wealthy,  had  married  well,  and  enjoyed 
every  earthly  blessing,  until  his  faithless  friend  seduced  his 
wife,  which  drove  Sir  Eustace  to  slay  the  deceiver.  His  wife 
then  pined,  "she  died,  she  loath'd  lo  live^' ;  his  childi'en  also 
drooped  and  died.  Sir  Eustace  is  then  attacked  by  madness, 
but  soothed  by  conversion.  In  a  note-)  Crabbe  admits  that 
the  change  from  restlessness  to  repose  in  the  mind  of  Sir 
Eustace  is  wrought  by  a  methodistic  call.  A  sober  and 
rational  conversion,  he  says,  could  not  have  happened  while 
the  disorder  of  the  brain  continued. 

In  the  year  1810  Crabbe  ])ul)lished  -'The  Bor ough"'.  ■'^) 
in  21  Letters.  Although  this  work.  as  well  as  those  already 
mentioned.  strictly  belongs  to  the  present  Century,  yet  it  must 
be  iucluded  here.  as  also  his  later  works.  in  order  to  obtain 
a  coraplete  survey  of  the  poet's  views  on  the  subject  in 
question. 

In  the  preface  (p.  XXIII  ff.)  the  author  gives  us  a 
succinct  explanation  of  the  purpose    of  this  poem.     He  here 


1)  Works  vol.  I.  p.  229  ff. 

")  Ib.  p.  239. 

=>)  Ib.  vol.  II  and  vol.  III. 
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calls  attention  to  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Methodist 
body,  namely,  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  Methodists.  The 
latter,  he  says,  were  still  considered  as  one  body,  but  the 
Calvinistic  societies  were  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  separate 
and  independent  congregations.  and  it  is  to  one  of  these  that 
he  more  particnlarly  alludes.  At  the  same  time  he  expressly 
reraarks  that  he  must  entreat  not  to  be  considered  as  one 
Avho  takes  upon  himself  to  censure  the  religious  opiniocs  .of 
any  society  or  individual.  It  is  the  sp/rit  of  the  enthusiast 
and  bigot,  not  his  opiniou.  manners  or  creed  that  have  en- 
gaged  his  attention.  As  his  sources  of  information  on  their 
tenets  he  refers  to  the  Journals  of  the  first  Methodists.  or 
rather  to  the  extracts  quoted  froni  them  l)y  their  opposers 
(cf.  '-Methodists  and  Papists  Compared;  Treatise  ou  Grace 
by  Bishop  Warburton'').  Among  their  tenets  he  seems  to 
Tegard  as  the  niost  dangerous,  are  their  offensive  familiarity 
with  the  deity,  their  belief  in  miracles  wrought  at  their 
request  and  for  their  convenience,  and  their  wretched 
Jargon,  coniposed  of  scriptural  lauguage,  debased  by  vulgär 
expressions.  We  learn  further  that  the  poet  not  only  refers 
most  particulai-ly  to  the  Calvinistic  jMethodists,  but  also 
to  a  sect.  'a  church'  of  this  body,  and  especially  to  its  founder, 
a  mau  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  populär  preacher  at 
the  time,  whose  name  is  not  commuuicated  to  us.  but  who  is 
Said  to  have  been  the  author  of  fourscore  pamphlets  with  the 
strängest  titles,  such  as  ''Satan's  Lawsuit'",  "Way  and  Fare 
for  Wayfaring  ^Men".  ^'The  Naked  Bow  of  God"'  etc. 

Of  the  21   letters   in   heroic   couplets  that    make  up  the. 
poem,  the  following  are  some  of  the  principal  titles  :  The  Church. 
The  Vicar  etc.,  Sects  and  Professions  in  Religion,  Elections 
Professions,  Inns,  the  Poor,  etc.  etc. 

In  the  letter  on  •'•S  e c t s  an  d  P r  o f c s s i o n s"'  ^)  we  learn 
that  all  manuer  of  sects  are  tolerated  in  the  Borough,  and 
nre  'as  frcquent  as  fasldoiis'.  The  i)eople  always  run  after 
those  Avho  stir  up  their  feelings  and  set  their  hearts  in  a 
glow,  and  none  prize  the  cool  and  prudent  teacher. 


')  Works  vol.  11.     Letter  IV.  p.  51  ff. 
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The  poet  meutions  and  describes  tlie  efFect  of  tbe  zeal 
of  a  luimber  of  sects,  as  of  Deists.  of  Church  Reformers,  of 
tbe  Cburcb  of  liorae.  of  Baptists  and  of  Swedenl)orgians. 
Finally  be  comes  to  speak  of  the  Metbodists,  wbo.  be  says. 
are  tierce  and  strong,  tbougb  b)ug  divided  into  bostile  parties. 
namely,  tbe  Calvinists  and  Armiuians,  Wesley  and  Wbitefiebl 
liaving  been  b)ng  before  called  away  by  deatb  from  tbeir 
po.sitions  as  leaders.  Now  tbey  bave  various  leaders  witb 
uew  divisions.  One  of  tbe  preacbers  is  described  in  very 
drastic  aud  reabstic  binguage  as  foUows: 

''Bonn    ifj)  and  sirel/'d  hij  lnhrriiarJf-(/iis, 

M/ich  hr  disco/ir.ses.  and  of  rarioiis  j/oijits, 

All  niHVHiircted,  void  of  linibt<  (iml  joiiits  ■ 

H(    jrii/s,  j/nsnades,  cxp/ains,  and  mores  the  will, 

Bf/  fiercc   hohl  ivoi'ds,   aitd  sfruia/   iiurlnmic  sliill."  ') 

Tbis  ])reacber  C()ni})ares  bimself  favourably  in  liis  own  eye« 
to  tbe  cburchman  who  only  preacbes  morabties,  but  be 
coutends  tbat  strife  for  virtue  would  be  '•jiroicd  <iiid  rain''. 
Grace  alone  is  self-sufticient.     He  tben  exclainis: 

"Oh!  habc.s  and  sachliiigs,   da II  of  hcart  and  .sloa\ 
('an   (iracc  he  (j  radna  l  ?    ('an  conrersion  f/ron- f" -) 

Tbis  question  be  auswers  in  tbe  negative  by  comparing 
tbe  couverted  man  to  bim  who  gains  the  twenty-thousaud 
prize.  In  Opposition  to  the  priest,  wbo  says  a  man"s  sins  are 
forgiven  bim  wben  be  repeuts  and  relies  on  mercy,  he 
asseverates : 

••//  is  /he  rall!  IUI  thexl  prodainis  as  free, 
Jn  (larkiass,  doahf  and  hondai/e   a-r   niasi  he."'') 

He  coütinues  by  giving  a  succinct  account  of  couversion :  — 
First  the  sinuer  hears   a  crv  tbat  teils  bim  be  is  condenmed. 
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When  iü  the  torments  of  au  awakened  conscience  and  lookiug 
for  hell,  ''fhis  frnvail,  the  iieir  birth  comes  on.  And  in,  one 
instant  ever;/  pawj  is  gone'\  The  preacher  concludes  his 
harangue  by  saying  that  he  is  nieek  and  modest  aud  not 
proud  like  the  pope,  bishops,  deans,  and  prebendaries,  though 
the  great  crowds  he  is  able  to  gather  to  hear  him  are  proof 
enough  that  he  has  a  just  claim  to  be  proud.  All  he  has, 
however,  he  says,  has  only  been  consigned  to  him  and  he  is 
''noiif/Jd  hut  Steward  and  trustee.^'  ^) 

The  poet  then  passes  on  to  speak  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Arminians,  whose  representative  in  the  [)oeni  cries: 

"Serie  Gracr,  for  hr  sliall  find  ivl/o  seeks. 
This  is  tlic  ancient  stock  htj  Wrdeij  led. 
The//  ihr  pure  bod//,  lie  the  rrrcrend  head ; 
All  Innovation  thcij  witli  dread  declinr, 
Theii-  John  the  r/(h'r  was  the  John  Dirinr.^'  -) 

They  believe  firmly  in  the  power  of  Satan  and  in  their 
certain  victory  over  him.  This  Arminiau  preacher  is  also 
represented  by  the  poet  as  attacking  the  Church  of  England 
and  asking  to  be  shown  one  churchman  wlio  will  rise  and 
pray  "Thron</h  half  the  aiglit,  fhonr/Ji  hfb'rint/  (dl  the  day'.''') 
Their  sheep  are  devoured  by  Satan  while  they  sleep. 
but  the  Methodists  drive  him  from  the  fold.  He  theu  de- 
scribes  the  ditferent  ways  in  which  a  sick  sinuer  is  treated  by 
the  church-physician  and  the  methodist.  The  former  requires 
repentance,  amendment  of  life  on  recovery,  readiness  to  pardon 
others.  belief  in  what  the  Lord  has  done,  and  thankfulness 
for  forgiveness.     The  latter  asks : 

•'Jloa-  drojiped   ijoa   first  the  Icyul   ijoke  '■f 
^]'hat  the  first  ward  the  Uving  Witness  spoke? 
Perceiixd  gou  thunders  roar  and  lightnings  shine. 
And  tenipests  gathering  ere  the  t>irtJt  divine  ?  etc."  ^) 
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This  letter  coocludes  with  the  application  of  the  minister, 
who  put  the  question  personally  as  to  whetlier  his  hearers 
are  deeply  touched.  He  feels  that  they  are  not  and  accuses 
tbem  of  being  all  asleep.  listless  and  lazy.  as  if  at  church. 
He  goes  on  to  lament  the  good  old  times  when  first  this 
mighty  work  of  theirs  began.  , 

In  the  20th  Letter,  entitled  ^'The  Poor  of  the  Bo- 
ro ugh  —  Ellen  Orford",^)  the  latter's  husband,  who 
was  pensive  by  natiire,  went  to  hear  those  who  ^•jireaclwl  of 
desfiuii  and  fate''.  But  he  did  not  feel  his  call,  while  per- 
suasion,  prayer,  and  reason  only  darkeued  his  despair.  His 
very  nature  changed ;  he  reproached  his  child  and  cursed  his 
bed.  He  gave  hinaself  up  to  gloomy  thoughts  until  liis  son 
one  day  foiind  him  ^'susj^rnded,  Ion//  bereff  of  Jifr".  -) 

The  next  Letter  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  sub- 
ject.  being  the  history  of  poor  ''Abel  Keene".  a  teacher 
of  a  school  of  the  lower  order.  •'')  He  obtains  a  place  at  the 
office  of  a  merchant  where  he  is  alarmed  by  the  ungodly 
discourses  of  the  clerks.  Unable  to  give  ansAvers.  he  finally 
becomes  converted  to  their  opinions  hiniself.  The  remonstrances 
of  his  devout  sister  are  in  vain  and  when  the  merchant  dies, 
Abel  loses  his  position  and  returns  to  poverty  uupitied.  Relief 
is  broiight  to  him,  bat  he  falls  iuto  a  State  of  melancholy, 
and,  on  being  found  wandering  about,  gives  an  account  of 
himself  and  the  revolution  in  his  mind.  He  goes  to  a  famous 
soul-doctor,  who  tries  to  comfort  him  by  telliug  him  that  the 
fact  of  his  trembling  for  sin  is  a  sign  that  he  is  now  ^'a)i 
ohject  »teef  fiv  lipnliwi  i/rac/-'\ -^J  But  the  poor  fellow,  on 
asking  what  he  must  do,  is  told.  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
anvthing.  "//'  thou  ort  call'd,  fliou  ivilf  the  fiUli  receire."  When 
he  says  he  caunot  repent,  the  reverend  gentleman  angrily 
replies :  ^'If  thon  ort  caJl'd.  tli'ou  nerdrsf  noughf  hesidrs...  The 
call  iriU  (ome  —  if  not,  ah.'  ivo  for  thee!"  The  call  does  not 
come    and   he    is    told  to  give  up  repiuing  and  die  in  peace. 
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He  asks  for  comfort,  but  tlie  liard  Calvinist  ssljs  :  "Eaise  not 
tht/  voiee  against  tliEferiinl  in'H,  Huf  take  thij  pari  ivith  sim^ers 
and  he  sfi/I."  ^)     Abel  Keene  concludes  his  history  by  sayiug : 

''....  1)11  füll  of  doubl s:  —  Adieu.' 
Fcrlinps  liis  rcvermce  is  mistaken  loo."  -) 

In  a  uote  tlie  poet  refers  to  a  particiliar  periodical  in 
which  this  dialogue  is  prononnced  to  be  a  most  abominable 
caricature,  if  meant  to  be  applied  to  Calvinists  in  ^eneral. 
and  greatly  distorted,  if  designed  for  an  individual.  He  agaiu 
quotes  his  own  preface  and  defends  his  position  by  citing  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "A  Cordial  for  a~  Sin-despairing  Soul" 
the  whole  tenor  of  -whicli  is  to  show  the  uselessness  of  religious 
duties  and  to  inculcate  that  sort  of  quietism  whicli  is  alluded 
tn  in  the  above  dialogue. 

In  No.  14  of  the  "Tales  in  Verse"  (1812),  called 
'•The  Struggles  of  C  onscience*',"')  we  have  a  young 
fellow  attending  the  ministrations  of  a  preacher  of  the  elect. 
But  the  effect  on  him  was  that  he  always  tried  to  quieten 
his  conscience  and  passed  on  from  one  crime  to  another 
uutil  he  had  to  sufter  the  terrors  of  it. 

In  No.  15  of  the  same  "Tales",  is  the  story  of  'The 
Squire  and  the  Priest".^)  The  former  finds  his  priest 
too  strict  for  him.  and  determines  to  put  a  young  man.  a 
relatiou,  in  his  place,  one  '•//7/o  liad  casy  vieu-s  of  life,  a  frieiidly 
jKttron,  und  au.  ohligiiu/  ivifr .  He  Said  he  Avas  anxious  to 
assist  ''an  honest  lad,  irho  sco)-n^d  n  Methodisf\  The  young  man 
had  also  been  warned  by  his  mother  not  to  spoil  his  talents 
by  mingling  with  ^'cunUnf/  l/y/)orrites'\  But  for  all  that  he 
strayed  to  a  preacher  and  received  a  call  which  he  obeyed. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  rectory  at  the  Hall  was  offered 
him.  For  some  weeks  the  Squire  was  not  able  to  hear  him 
preacli  on  accouut  of  an  attack  of  gout,    but  on  his  recovery 
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he  called  the  young  preacher  to  liim  aud  gave  him  liis  ad  vice 
as  t()  what  and  liow  it  behoved  a,  minister  to  preach.  The 
young  man,  however,  reinained  iiiithful  to  his  conscience  aud 
of  course  oft'ended  his  uucle.  This  caused  trouble  in  tlie 
parish,  which  became  divided.  as  it  were,  into  two  camps.  aud 
this  division  was  a  great  hiudränce  in  the  minister's  Avork. 

No.  19  is  called  -The  Convert".^)  The  hero,  John 
Diglitou,  is  an  illegitimate  child.  As  a  boy  he  was  very  Avild 
aud  up  to  all  kinds  of  tricks,  B'alling  ill  he  has  to  face  the 
fear  of  death,  aud  is  converted.  On  his  recovery  he  is  still 
under  the  impressious  of  his  couversiou  aud  acts  accordingly. 
But  his  religion  is  ouly  founded  on  his  feelings  aud  not  on 
reason.  By  his  friends  he  is  placed  in  a  stationer"s  shop  aud 
encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  He  prospers,  marries,  and 
lives  happily  uutil  he  begins  to  seil  doubtful  literature.  His 
mind  also  becomes  poisoned  by  readiug  this  literature  himself. 
and  he  at  last  separates  himself  from  his  friends  and  the 
church.  Finally  his  friends  Aisit  him  again,  but  have  no 
comfort  for  him.  He  is  ^'sk-h  of  life,  and  //e/  lias  /lo  dcsire 
to  die'\  The  poet  concludes  by  lanientiug  that  the  pooi- 
fellow  has  been  so  misled  instead  of  beiug  guided  by  '•irasmi 
in  her  pnrper  place'\  by  ^^grounds  of  Jiopc  and  fear"'  aud  "•% 
rirtue'\ 

We  noAv  proceed  to  examine  ••The  Tales  of  the 
Hall"",  which  were  published  in  1819.  In  ''Buth",  Book  Y,-) 
the  girl  of  that  uame  has  a  child  by  a  sailor  Avho  is  pressed 
into  the  Service  before  they  cau  be  married.  Her  lover  dies, 
aud  she  lives  in  shame  with  her  fatherless  child.  A  teacher 
tries  to  comfort  her.  He  professes  to  be  'sent\  but  she  hnds 
out  that  he  is  a  rogue.  Her  father  iusists  on  her  marryiug 
him.  She  cousents  to  speak  Avith  him  on  the  subject  aud 
teils  her  mother  afterwards  that  he  is  not  what  he  seems:  — 

•'llc   fa/hs  of  Innren,   am/  Icf  h'un,    if  hr   n-'df 
Jlnt  he  Inis  earthlij  jnirposc   1(i  fnlftlf''') 
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And  again. 

"And  lir,  tJ/ß  man,  irho  sjiould  hare  faiigJ/f  flir  soid. 
Wish'd  hnf  fl/r  hodi/  in  his  hnsr  control." ') 

Her    father    gives    her    three    days    to    decide.     On  the    last 
night  she  disappears  and  is  afterwards  found  drowned. 

In  Book  VI  -)  Avhich  is  a  continuation  of  the  adventures 
of  Richard,  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  Hall,  he  teils  of  his 
illness  in  the  wars  with  Spain,  of  his  return,  and  of  his 
having  been  nursed  in  the  family  of  a  vicar,  whose  three 
daughters  are  described.  Matilda,  the  SAveet  enthusiast  made 
a  great  Impression  ou  his  niind  : 

"Mll  s<inl.  drtii-  i//rl .'  sJir  made  J/er  constant  care, 
Bid  nnrr  irhisjicr'd  fo  mif  hairt  djcuxirc' ! " '') 

''The  Maid 's  Story"'.  Book  XI,  ^)  is  the  counterpart 
of  '-The  üld  Bachelor".  Book  X.  The  old  maid  teils 
how  she  lived  with  her  grandmother  until  the  latter  died, 
after  which  she  lived  in  retiremeut  with  her  maid.  After 
her  step-father's  deatli ,  however.  she  returned  to  her 
OAvn  mother,  who  had  sought  comfort  in  a  new  sect.  She 
tried  all  she  could  to  persuade  her  daughter  to  join  the  sect, 
too,  but  in  vain,  until  a  young  preacher,  Frederick  by  name, 
gave  her  "ati  elccfric  sJiock" :  '^) 

"■He  lind  naf  soii'jlil  me.   fix    arn/Ilnf/  rnU 

Dcinandcd  'dl  /«'.s  lorr.  mid  had  if  idl. 

Bat  lata-,  fhas  )i>ef.   it  niasf  hr  Jie'irrn's  dcs'ujn."^) 

AMien  she  knew  hini  better.  she  saw  that  he  was  proud, 
and  was  more  in  love  Avith  her  on  account  of  her  possessions. 
AVhereupon  she   declared  that   he  Avas  changed,    and   retired 
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Avitli  her  mother  to  Sidmoutb.  Slie  here  submits  lierself  to  a 
self-examiDation,  Her  mother  dies  and  Frederick  returns  as 
a  soldier.  He  says  that  bis  happiness  is  mnv  coraplete  and 
teils  of  bis  fligbt  from  superstitiotts  zeal  and  bow  tbat  lie 
bad  been  "/>//  rcason  and  exertvm  lrecxV\  The  reuewal  of  bis 
otfer  of  love  is,  bowever,  decisively  refused. 

The  last  story  iu  whicb  Crabbe  takes  occasion  to  reter 
to  the  Methodists  is  in  the  last  book  of  these  ^Tales',  viz. 
Book  XIX.,  entitled  '^William  Bailey".^)  William  has 
been  forsaken  by  bis  lady,  or  ratber,  she  has  been  seduced. 
He  tries  to  console  himself  by  bestowing  charity  on  the  })0or, 
instead  of  taking  the  seducer's  life,  as  did  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 
He  is  reproached  eveu  by  those  to  Avhom  be  shoAvs  kindness. 
They  see  tbat  he  is  not  perfectly  bappy,  ^'■fiet  lic  lores  to  pmij" , 
and  they  teil  bim  that  he  has  not  yet  experienced  the  self- 
destroying  call.  AVilliam  listens  to  their  exbortations  and 
yields  to  the  comforts  of  their  doctrines.  He  begins  to  feel 
"'the  cnUceiii)i{j  wmintli  of  i/tethodistic  xeal'^  attends  their  meetiugs 
and  peruses  their  ])ooks.  Biit  for  all  that,  he  was  not  ''ivitlnn 
the  pale  and  iiolie^\ 

''But  feit  the  coinfort,  and  hryan  to  praij 

For  ■•iucli.  nnnpainoi/s  on   the  hi/tg's  h/(jhicai/."  -) 

•"Crabbe  was  a  clergymau  of  the  old-fashioned  scho(»l. 
and  a  good  Iriend  to  the  poor,  but  he  was  indifferent  to  theo- 
logical  speculations,  suspicions  of  excessive  zeal,  contemptuous 
towards  enthusiasts  and  heartily  opposed  to  Wesleyans, 
evangelicals,  and  other  troublesome  Innovators".  This  quo- 
tation  from  Leslie  Stephen's  National  Biograpby  (vol.  XII.  Art. 
(h-abbe)  seems  to  us  a  little  too  severe,  for,  taking  bim  to  be 
'nature's  sternest  painter'  as  Byron  called  bim  in  "English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Beviewers"',  be  only  tried  to  depict  thiugs 
as  they  actually  were  experienced  by  himself,  and  though  in 
all  the  cases  quoted  of  bis  drawing  the  sect  of  the  Methodists 
into  bis  poems,    he  is  evidently    opposed   to   tbem,   yet  from 
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the  poems  tliemselyes  it  can  liardly  be  asserted  tliat  he 
Avas  ^contemptuoiis  towards  eiithusiasts.  He  is  too  natural 
and  serious  to  be  that.  It  is  perhajis  a  little  unfortunate 
tliat  he  has  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  dark  side  of  the  move- 
ment. He  saw  the  excesses  to  which  some  of  these  people 
Avent  and  attempted  to  show  by  his  stories  the  evil  results  of 
their  fanaticism.  He  is,  however,  very  careful  himself,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out  (cf.  above  p.  71)  to  teil  the 
reader  in  his  prefaces  that  tliough  he  has  a  particular  churcli 
and  its  minister  in  view,  it  is  not  the  opinions,  manners  or 
creed  of  any  society  or  individual,  but  the  spirit  of  enthu- 
siästs,  their  folly  and  their  craft  that  have  engaged  his 
attention. 


III.    In    Prose. 

a)  Mothodism  in  the  Mapizines,  Essays,  and  Published 
Letters  of  tlie  Period. 

"The  Gentlemair  s  Magazine."'     1731—1763. 

This  moutlily  was  ]nil)lishecl  by  a  gentleman  ^)  wbo  assumed 
tlie  name  of  Sylvanns  Ilrban.  and  was  printed  at  St.  Jobn's 
Gate,  London.  It  was  commenced  in  tbe  year  1731  and  dis- 
continued  in  1763.  Articles  on  tbe  most  varied  topics  were 
otfered  every  montb  for  tbe  instruction  of  its  readers.  Tbere 
were  pai)ers  on  religious.  social,  political  and  Hterary  questions 
of  tbe  day.  extracted  from  tbe  principal  periodicals  tben  in 
vogue,  e.  f).  Tbe  London  Gazette.  Tbe  Weekly  MisceHany. 
Tlie  Craftsman,  Common  Sense  etc.,  as  well  as  from  tbe  daily 
papers.  Tbe  Daily  Post,  Evening  Post.  St.  James's  Evening 
Post  etc.  Tbere  were  also  Home  and  Foreign  News,  Court 
News,  lists  of  birtbs,  marriages  and  deatbs.  statistics  as  to 
tbe  mortality  of  London  and  finally  a  register  of  tbe  books 
of  tbe  montb.  Tbe  illustrations,  if  not  eqiial  to  wbat  is  ex- 
pected  nowadays  from  a  niagazine  of  tbe  same  standing.  are 
interesting  on  account  of  tbe  siibjects  of  tbem.  Tbe  uature 
and  value  of  tbis  periodical  can  be  perbaps  best  understood 
by  comparing  it  witb  "The  Review  of  Reviews"  of  our  own 
day.  Tbe  tone  is  patriotic  and  royal.  but  otherwise  free  from 
party  spirit,  so  tbat  discussions  are  carried  on  by  representatives 


^)  Edward  Cave,  tlie  printer.     Cf.  .lohnsoniana,  or  Supplement  to 
Boswell.     London  1836,  p.  36(5. 
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of  both  sides  of  the  subject  in  question,  and  tüat  with  all 
fairness  to  butli  parties.  Tliis  principle  is  not  lost  sight  of 
€ven  in  questions  of  religion,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  editor 
is  true  to  it  in  all  references  to  the  Methodists,  althoiigh  the 
reader  feels  that  the  geueral  tendency  of  the  Magazine  is 
decidedly  against  that  sect.  In  the  monthly  register  of  books, 
the  woi'ks  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  and  their  adherents  are 
aunounced  side  by  side  with  those  of  their  opponents.  The 
tirst  reference  of  this  nature  occurs  as  early  as  the  year  1733 
(cf.  Feb.  p.  107).  This  is  the  mention  of  "The  Oxford  Metho- 
dist: ßeiug  some  Account  of  a  Society  of  young  Gentlemen, 
in  that  City,  so  denomiuated ;  setting  forth  their  Rise,  Views 
and  Designs"  etc. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  iucluded  in  the  ränge  of  this 
dissertation  to  quote  every  work  that  is  in  any  way  related 
to  our  subject,  for  to  do  that  would  require  too  much  space 
without  increasing  the  value  of  the  results.  Nor  is  this 
uecessary  for  obtaining  an  iiupartial  account  of  the  attitude 
of  this  periodical  towards  the  Methodists.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  AVesley's  and  Whitefield's  works  published 
before  1763  are  here  aunounced.  We  intend,  therefore,  only 
to  refer  to  those  articles  that  are  reviewed  at  length  or  that 
have  an  intrinsic  value  in  themselves ;  and  even  here  we  shall 
restrict  ourselves  to  those  subjects  which  at  the  time  were 
of  geueral  iuterest  or  aroused  the  spirit  of  discussion,  whereby 
the  reviewer  is  moved  to  express  his  own  opinion.  These  we 
propose  to  take  in  chronological  order. 

November  1737  (p.  697).  A  few  lines  are  quoted 
from  a  poem  which  was  addressed  ''To  the  Rev.  Mr.  White- 
field, onhis  Design  for  Georgia.  Anonymous.  Dated  from 
Gloucester,  Nov.  Ist"'. 

''Long  ns  Savannal/,  pcdceful  strcam .'  shall  glidc, 
Tour  irorl,'  rrnown'd  shall  hr  exfriided  /ekle  : 
CJdldrrn   as   i/rf   uiihoni  shall  hlcss   ijoar  lorr, 
IVho  tlnis,  lo  sair  thoii,  Icfl  goar  iiatiir  shorr." 

February  (p.  89  f.)  and  March  (p.  137  f.)  1738. 
Articles  from  -'Old  AVhig"  on  '-Enthusiasm",  showing  the  ex- 

Müiicheuer  Beiträge  z.  roniauisrlien  u.  eiii;!.  Pliiloloiiie.    IX.  6 
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tremes  tu  which  entlmsiasts  ai-e  often  carried  aüd  how  they  sliould 
he  treated.  The  second  article  considers  especially  "Contem- 
plative  Enthusiasm"'.  of  which  the  bad  effects,  are  said  to  be: 
1.  A  Consumate  Ignorance.  2.  Total  Neglect  of  Virtue.  3.  l'n- 
sociable  Pride  and  Arrogaiice. 

M  a  r  c  h  1 739  (p.  1 27  f.).  The  Methodists  are  stvled  "/  J/  o  s  e 
hol d  E nihil s iasi s^'  in  an  article  from  "The  Weekly  Mis- 
cellany",  in  which  an  accoimt  is  given  of  an  unhappy  gentleman. 
who  lived  many  years  an  infidel  and  died  a  believer,  but  not  a 
penitent,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  future  state,  and  of  bis 
own  miserable  portion  in  it.  The  writer  (Dr.  Lucas)  tries 
to  show  that  there  can  be  uo  such  state  ou  this  side  of  the 
grave.  ''Since  God  does  not  give  us  any  certain  criterions. 
whereby  to  judge.  we  are  never  warranted  to  pronounce  an 
absolute  sentence.  Tho" '",  says  he,  speaking  of  the  Methodists. 
the  Wesleys,  Whitefield  etc.,  ''we  have  some  Sj)i rif  n al  Em- 
jn'rirks  who  think  Desjjiiir  a  most  prominent  Symptom  of 
Salvation ;  and  accordiugly  they  send  People  to  l>i(JJ<i  )ii .. 
there  to  repent  when  they  have  lost  their  seuses.*"  He  further 
expresses  the  wish  that  he  could  make  "an  Impression  upon 
those  hoJd  Entli  nsin  sf  s ,  who  dare  to  pass  a  sentence  of 
damnation  Avith  less  ceremony  thau  a  well-bred  persou  would 
teil  another  that  bis  hands  were  dirty".  He  is,  however,  very 
anxious  to  clear  himself  from  any  attempt  "to  lessen  the 
]\ralignancy  or  Danger  of  Cryiug  Sins,  especially  if  repeated". 

May  1739  (p.  238).  This  month  we  have  a  fulhlment 
of  Mr.  Urban's  promise  as  expressed  in  the  Dedication  to 
bim  on  bis  volume  for  this  year.  After  sayiug  how  difficult 
it  was  to  please  everyl)ody  the  author  proceeds : 

•'/.s  tlierr   /fho  roiifrorrrsial  Dcpths  icould  tr//'f 

Or  lo  th'  nmazimj  Hrights  of  Must'ry  flu? 

'riitir  diffcrod  Lines,  lo!  Martin,    Walker  briii;/ 

And  ]]'h  i  iefield .    IVes/r//,   frerlij   lend  fheir   W'/nf/.'' 

Whitefield,  accordingly,  is  allowed  to  speak  in  a  long 
article.  called  "A  Method  of  Confession  drawu  up 
by  Mr.  Whitefield  for  the  Use  of  the  Women  belonging  to 
the   Religious    Societies.     Taken    from    the    Original,    under 
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3Ir.  AVhitefieWs  owu  Hand".  The  questions  here  proposed 
are  mostlv  in  strict  accordance  with  the  wording  of  scripture. 
but  such  questions  as :  "Are  you  in  Love?"  —  -'Does  any 
court  you?"  —  -'How  do  you  like  him?''  must  be  allowed 
even  by  Methodists  theniselves  to  be  bardly  suitable  in  a  class 
meeting.  Ou  the  same  and  followin^  page  is  a  copy  of  a 
private  conversation  of  Whitefield's ,  in  which  the  latter 
professes  to  have  been  very  reh'gious ,  as  he  thought,  but 
that  he  was  not  so  until  he  saw  the  necessity  of  the 
new  birth. 

There  are  also  articles  quoted  from  the  "Weekly  3iis- 
cellany"  for  May  5th  and  12th.  In  a  very  long  article  the 
writer  is  very  severe  on  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield;  com- 
paring  them  to  quacks  and  mountebanks  and  calling  upou 
them  to  leave  the  Church  of  England  and  declare  themselves 
openly  as  Dissenters,  by  putting  theniselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Act  of  Toleration.  They  are  "bold  Movers 
(»f  Sedition,  and  Ringleaders  of  ye  Rabble  .  .  .  They  iniagine"*, 
he  says  further,  "that  vast  Concourse  of  Hearers  are  all 
Admirers ,  whereas  most  of  them  would  as  eagerly  attend 
any  other  Monster,  equally  as  stränge  as  that  of  a  Clerg ;/}ii  au 
preaching  in  a  Goiru  and  Cassorl-  on  a  Common"  (p.  239  f., 
cf.  also  p.  162). 

In  the  same  month  is  an  article  (p.  255  ff.)  from  "Common 
Sense"  for  April  19th,  entitled  "Of  the  pernicious  Nature 
and  Tendency  of  Methodism".')  An  Enthusiast,  it  is  asserted, 
is  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  Church  than  a  libertine, 
for  there  is  always  hope  of  the  latter  being  reformed.  The 
writer  then  proceeds  to  describe  a  visit  to  a  young  gentleman 
of  liberal  education.  who,  he  found,  had  become  morose  and 
reserved  towards  him.  He  soon  learned  that  he  had  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  the  ]\[ethodists  and  particularly  that 
of  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  taken  for  Ins  confident.  He 
laments  any  System  that  could  have  such  results  and  proceeds 
to  show  the  bad  effects  it  may  have  upon  civil  society.  Here 
he   lets    bis   Indignation  carry  him  to  extremes  when  he  uses 


')  Cf.  also    ■•Comiutin  Sense''   June  8üth  1739,  and  below  p.  8(5. 
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tlie  words  of  tlie  author  of  "The  Seutiments  of  a  Church  of 
England  Mau".  "/  thinh'\  lie  qiiotes,  "//  is  cJcar  that  ain/ 
(/reat  .se/xiratloii  from  thc  Estahlish'd  Clairch ,  Uta'  to  a  netv  one 
fJ/'/f  is  iiiorr  pure  ainl  iici'fect,  'niiiij  hr  <in  occasio))  of  oichiii- 
(jering  fhe  Piddicl,'  J'carc,  hecnusc  if  ivill  coinpose  a  Bodij  (iliraiis 
in  Reserve,  jireitnred  to  fuUoie  (ni.ij  discoiitenfed  Heads,  iijioii  fhe 
plausible  l'rete.rts  of  (idrmieiiui  fnie  Relir/ioi/  urul  opixiHnKj  Error, 
tSnpersUfioV'  or  Idolofri/.'' 

He  fnrther  pretends  to  be  afraid  that  bv  pi'eachiug  to 
the  Colliers  of  Kingswood,  jMr.  Whitefield  will  l)e  the  cause 
of  a  i)rodigious  rise  in  the  price  of  coals  about  the  Citv  of 
Bristol,  and  asserts  that  the  same  geutleman  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  retuni  to  Georgia,  ••because  it  is  oftheutmost 
Importauce,  to  the  hapjiv  Settlement  of  a  uew  Colony,  that 
the  People  of  it  shoidd  be  iustill'd  with  au  early  Love  of 
Labour  and  Industry,  which  we  raay  be  certain  cau  never 
be  well  supported  by  the  pious  Discipline  of  a  Methodist'". 

The  last  sad  consequence  arising  from  the  odd  notious 
of  the  Methodists  he  believes  to  be  "the  unavoidable  E.uiu 
and  Loss  to  the  Publick,  of  as  many  young  People  of  a 
Liberal  Education  as  shall  unhappily  fall  iuto  their  hands", 
for  "slaves  to  Principles  in  Religion  Avill  carry  along  with 
them  the  Principles  of  Civil  Slavery'".^)  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  this  writer's  fears  were  altogether  groundless  as 
regards  the  great  majority  of  Methodists.  He  hiraself  might 
justly  be  accused  of  the  sarne  slavishness  to  principles  in 
religiou  which  he  with  such  boldness  chooses  to  lay  at  the 
door  of  bis  opponents. 

June  1739  (p.  288 ff.).  Extracts  fr(nn  Dr.  Joseph  Trapp's 
Sermons  on  Eccles.  VIT.  16..  entitled  ^'The  .Nature,  Folly,  Sin 
and  Danger  of  being  r  i // h  l eo  n s  over  ni  n r lr\-)  The  learned 
doctor  accuses  the  Methodists  of  being  righteous  overmuch, 
and  while  allowing  that  ''the  other  extreme  is  indeed  so  far 
more  p e r n i cio  n  s .  as  it  is  more  common,  this  is  y> e y  //  i e i o  u s 


')  Cf.  extract    from    "Oommou   Seuse"    June  oOth   1739.      Quoted 
below  p.  8B. 

-)  Cf.  AVesley's  Journals  vol.  I.  July  Ist.  1739. 
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too,  antl,  because  not  so  inuch  observed,  is  carefully  to  be 
guarded  againsf. 

In  the  same  month  is  au  extract  from  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"The  Conduct  aud  Doctrine  of  the  liev.  Mr.  Whitefield  viu- 
dicated  from  the  Aspersions  and  malicious  Invectives  of  his 
Enemies"  (p.  292).  The  writer  says  that  God  raises  up  special 
meu  for  special  work,  and  asks  where  a  man  of  better  life 
and  conversatiou  cau  be  fouud  than  ^Fr.  Whitefield  who  has 
doue  niore  towards  reforming  the  [)eople  wherever  he  has 
gone  than  perhaps  half  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom  have  been 
al)le  to  effect  in  ten  times  the  number  of  years. 

This  nuinber  fiirther  contaius  Whitefiekrs  answers  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  T— ck— r  with  a  reply  from  the  latter  (p.  292  ff.). 
These  are  followed  by  a  poem  "On  Whitefield's  Preachiug'" 
(p.  323  f.)  and  a  passage  from  Whitefield's  Journal  for 
Suuday  April  29th  1739  coucerning  Dr.  Trapp  (p.  3291'.).  As 
regards  the  poem,  it  is  signed  by  R.  T.  and  written  in  heroic 
Couplets.  First  the  Ariau  preacher  is  described  aud  theu 
Whitefield  is  meutioned  by  name.  The  palm  is  giveu  to 
the  latter,  though  the  worldly  wise  cry: 

••  '  ]\'lni/    iitonstroiis  ilortriiws !' . .  . 

Xo  ironis  for  such  a  'preacher  arr  ton  bad  : 

Enilni siast ,  Ixihblcr,  and  a  fool  run  in  ad"  (p.  323). 

The  poor  in  spirit,  however,  feel  their  bondage  and  ^'for  re- 
demption  cru'\ 

This  article  is  concluded  in  the  July  number  .(p.  358)  where 
Whitefield  is  spoken  of  as  '"a  Gentleman,  who,  by  his  Enemies, 
has  been  held  out  t(»  the  World  in  a  very  different  light; 
whose  Güod  has  been  Evil  spoken  of,  and  himself  made  the 
Mockery  of  liceutious  Tongues". 

In  the  passage  quoted  from  Whitefield's  Journal, 
he  writes  that  he  had  heard  Dr.  Trapp  at  Christ  Church 
preach  vehemently  against  him  and  his  friends  upon  being 
righteous  overmuch.  "God  gave  me  great  Serenity  of  Mind," 
he  continues.  ''but  alas  I    the  Preacher  was  not  so  calm  as  I 
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wish'd  him,  His  sermoii  was  founded  upon  wrong  sup- 
positioDS  (the  necessary  Consequence  of  hearing  with  other 
Men's  Ears),  not  to  sav  there  were  mauv  direct  üutruths 
in  it."' 

July  1739  (p.  358).  Wesley  is  cliarged  with  the  gross 
contradictioii  of  assertiug  in  the  preface  to  his  Hvnms  that 
Faith  alone  without  good  works  is  the  only  condition  of  oiir 
acceptauce  with  God,  and  again  of  saying  the  opposite  in 
a  sermon  on  Ephes.  IL  8.,  written  and  published  in  1738. 
The  ciitic  thinks  it  would  be  better  for  Mr.  Wesley  to  cease 
charging  the  clergy  with  omitting  t(»  preach  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion  .  iintil  he  has  reconciled 
this  contradiction. 

••Common  Sense*'  June  30th  is  again  quoted  in  order 
to  show  the  impartiality  of  that  periodical  in  admitting  au  epistle 
(sigued  E.  S.)  in  favour  of  the  Methodists.  by  way  of  answer 
to  oue  inserted  May  19th  (signed  P.  Q.).^)  R.  S.,  while  aUowing 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  Enthusiasm,  asserts  that  it  canuot 
be  suppressed  by  force  without  iuvading  religious  liberty.  It 
would.  indeed.  he  says,  perhaps,  be  of  advantage  to  the  people 
if  all  were  Methodists,  for  the  latter  exclnim  against  slavish 
principles  and  other  ecclesiastical  impositions.  He  concludes 
by  saying  that  P.  Q.'s  principles  as  regards  separatiim  from 
the  Estaljlished  Churcli  thougli  to  a  new  one  which  is  more 
pure  and  perfect.  '"are  slavish,  and  carry  along  with  them 
the  Principles  of  Civil  Slavery,  for  by  the  same  Rule  tliat 
People  must  submit  to  a  corrupt  Church,  they  must  submit 
to  a  corrupt  Government"'  (p.  362). 

In  the  same  month  are  a  few  verses  written  auonymously 
in  heroic  couplets.  They  describe  the  Methodists  as  a  people 
ruled  by  the  ^'Dlesf  Spirit",  as  tamiug  their  bodies  with  ab- 
stineuce,  and  as  depending  chiefly  ou  prayer.  Their  inward 
and  outward  life  is  depicted  in  very  moderate  lauguage  and 
altogether  in  their  favour  (p.  377). 

September  1739  (p.  480ff.).  An  article  taken  from  •■The 
Craftsman""  for  Sept.  8th  No.  687  proposes  the  "Scheme  of  a 


')  Cf.  above     p.  831'.. 
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iiew  Court  of  Judieature,  in  wliicli  Methodists  are  to  preside". 
This  is  a  satire  on  tlie  corniption  of  the  government  ofticials 
aud  on  their  high  sabiries  für  so  little  work.  The  uumber 
of  the  neAv  court  was  to  be  limited  to  twenty-four.  with  an 
Archen  at  the  head  of  them  ;  the  first  Archon  to  be  ''the 
niost  excellent  and  industrious  Mr.  AVhitetield,  or  in  his  ab- 
seuce  the  ingenious  Mr.  Westley''.  The  writer  further  pretends 
to  prove  that  his  proposed  Court  of  Methodists  would  not 
cost  half  as  much  as  the  salary  of  one  single  Commissioner 
of  Excise. 

N  o  V  e  m  b  e  r  1740  (p.  568).  A  Poem,  entitled  ''Two  Com- 
mon Characters  by  Anonymous".  It  contains  seven  verses 
of  four  lines  alternately  rhyming.  The  subject  is  ob- 
scene  and  meant  to  spread  the  belief  that  Whitefield's 
tblloAvers  were  just  as  likely  to  iudulge  their  passions  as  auy 
body  eise. 

Jauuary  1741  (p.  26).  The  reader  is  this  month  offered 
for  perusal  a  longletterwhich  jjurports  to  have  been  Avritten  by 
a  Methodist  to  a  Clergyman  upon  the  occasion  of  a  sermon 
preached  by  him  against  lufidelity .  in  which  he  urged 
the  great  importance  of  understanding  the  Holy  Scriptures 
aud  the  weakness  of  trusting  to  any  tritling  or  illiterate  ex- 
pounders.  Froni  the  tone  and  wretched  murdering  of  the 
King's  Engiish  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  meant  as  a  satire. 
The  annotations  added  by  the  contributor  are  even  more  in- 
decent  than  the  letter  itself.  Tt  is  carrying  imi>artiality  rather 
too  far  for  such  a  respectable  periodical  to  allow  such  ob- 
scenities  to  appear  within  its  Covers. 

May  1741  (p.  277).  Whitefield"s  Journal  for  Sunday 
Oct.  19th  1740  is  quoted,  in  which  he  says  he  sees  it  is  his 
duty  to  marry  aud  prays  God  will  ciioose  a  wife  for  him. 
In  the  number  for  November  1741  (ii.  608)  we  find  the 
following  laconic  notice  without  comment:  —  Nov.  18.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  George  Whitefield  —  to  the  Widow  James  of  Aber- 
gavenny  in  Wales,  Avith  10.000  1. 

November  1747  (p.  531).  We  have  here  a  succinct  account 
of  the  villanous  conduct  of  Mr.  Westlev  Hall  which  has  been 
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already  mentioned  in  our  chapter  ou  '^Methodisin  in  Poetry".M 
In  tlie  tbllowiug  January  (p.  22)  a  letter  appears  from  a  Methodist, 
in  Avhicli  he  complains  that  the  Salisburv  correspondent  had 
placed  the  fault  of  <>ne  deluded  man  to  tlie  account  of  thou- 
sands,  and  expresses  his  regret  that  one  who  from  his  own 
confession  knows  the  Methodists  so  well,  shoukbspeak  of  them 
with  such  malice.  The  editor  adds  bv  way  of  note:  —  ''Our 
impartiality  is  called  upon  to  insert  the  above  letter.  But 
in  our  opinion  the  writer  of  it  should  have  considei'ed,  whether 
instead  of  defending  the  m  ff  Itcxl  i  sf  s  ,  who  are  not  accused. 
he  has  not  brought  a  severe  charge  against  the  letter-writer, 
whose  motive  might  not  be  malice,  or  de  sign  to  inj  uro 
his  ueighbour's  reijutatiou,  but  the  discharge  of  his  conscieuce, 
to  prevent  his  nc-i  ij  1/  hou  rs  rc  cci  r  i  n  g  injurg."  Though 
the  Salisbury  correspondent,  it  is  true,  does  not  actually 
attack  the  Methodists  as  a  body,  yet  his  words  seem  to  imply 
that  he  intended  it  to  be  so  understood.  Tavo  otlier  letters 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  Supplement  for  the  year  1747 
also  took  it  in  this  light. 

May  1748  (p.  23G).  Curiously  enough  Whitefield's  death 
in  Georgia  is  anuounced,  which  of  course  had  to  be  contra- 
dicted  in  the  next  number.  The  reverend  gentleman  lived 
an  otlier  twenty-tA\'o  years  ! 

^'ovember  1750  (p.  503).  Si)ecimens  are  given  of 
Moravian  Divine  Poetry  with  a  note  from  the  editor  to 
the  eftect  that  these  hymns  were  supposed  to  have  beeu 
published  by  Mr.  AVesley,  whose  people  were  very  industrious 
in  dispersing  them  in  order  to  shew  how  vastly  inferior  they 
were  to  Mr.  Wesley's  compositions  for  psalmody,  ''which  in- 
deed  shew  a  poetical  genjus'". 

March  1751  (p.  115).  In  this  month  is  begun  a  discussion 
which  is  continued  and  prolouged  in  the  montlis  of  April  (p.  152), 
May  (p.  202f.),  June(p.  274),  July  (p.  304).  September  (p.  400), 
and  October  (p.  446).  Whitefield  is  accused  of  giving  a 
shocking  account  of  human  nature  by  asserting  that  "man  by 
uature   is   hulf-hnitc  ai/d  l/alf-dcrif.     The   opponents   used  as 

')  Cf.  aliove  p.  5(). 
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tlie  principal  argunieiit  tbe  goodness  of  God  and  appealed 
especially  to  the  following  passages  of  scripture,  Acts  XVII. 
29,  Matt.  XVIII.  4  aud  Romans  II.  14.  15.  In  the  defence 
it  was  represented  by  Wliitetield's  vindicator  that  tlie  former 
liad  uever  stigmatized  human  nature  but  as  degraded  l)y 
corrupt  propeusities,  priuciples  and  practice. 

March  1756  (p.  103).  A  letter  appears  from  Wes- 
ley  ou  the  truthfulness  of  the  accouut  given  of  the  fall  of 
AVhistou  Cliff  near  Black  Hambleton,  in  Yorkshire.  ')  In 
answer  to  the  Avish  expressed  by  the  editor  for  further  con- 
tirmatiou  two  articles  appeared  in  the  months  of  April  and 
June  by  John  Langhorne.  the  translator  of  some  of  '"Plu- 
tarch's  Lives"'. 

March  1760  (p.  151).  Upwards  of  ^400  were  collected  at 
AVhitetield's  chapel  and  tabernacle  for  the  relief  of  the 
distressed  protestants  in  and  about  (Justrin  in  the  New  Marche 
of  Braudeuburgh. 

J  u  1  y  1760  (p.  325  f.).  "An  Account  of  the  Minor,  a  new 
Comedy  of  three  acts  by  Mr.  Foote".-)  In  commenting  on 
tliis  farce  the  editor  says  that  the  principal  object  of  it  is 
the  Mciniers.  ''It  is,  however,''  he  continues,  "by  no  meaus 
delicient  in  fable  and  incident.  As  it  is  by  the  author 
adapted  to  bis  own  peculiar  abilities,  it  is  in  mauy  respects 
different  from  other  productions  of  the  same  kind  and  is  a 
very  spirited  and  useful  satire,  very  properly  directed.'*  This 
article  is  followed  in  November  (p.  502f.)  by  some  extracts  from 
•'Christian  aud  Critical  Remarks  on  a  Droll  or  Interlude, 
called  the  Minor",  and  by  Foote's  answer.  The  latter 
asserts  that  his  piece  is  a  comedy  and  not  a  droll  or  inter- 
lude, and  hopes  that  the  characters  are  uot  strained  above 
the  modesty  of  nature  uor  their  employment  unsuitable  to  tlieir 
rank,  or  inconsisteut  with  their  Situation.  He  pretends  to 
answer  all  the  objectious  that  had  been  made  by  a  follower 
of  Whiteheld.     These  answers   are  sometimes   very    specious, 


'1  ("f.  also  Tyerman  vol.  II.  p.  2r2f.  aud  Wesley's  Journals  vol.  II 
p.  331  ff. 

■')  (•{.  above  p.  19 ff. 
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but  generally  superficial,  while  it  goes  witliout  sayiug  tliat 
they  yvere  regardless  of  all  reverence. 

February  1761  (p.  92).  In  the  ''Historical  Chronicle" 
of  tbe  Magazine  for  this  month  we  have  another  Statement 
as  to  collections  at  WhitefiekVs  taberuacle.  Tliis  time, 
npAvards  of  .€550  were  taken  for  the  sufferers  'by  the  fire  at 
Bcjston,  in  New  England,  aud  the  plimdered  protestants  in 
the  New  Marche  of  Brandenburgh. 

May  1761  (p.  204).  A  long  disciission  Avhich  is  carried  ou 
through  the  four  following  months  is  here  commenced  on 
Mr.  Hervey's  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  bickering  about  words  and  much  bitterness  of 
feeling.  Instead  of  keeping  to  the  })oints  in  question  the 
argunients  get  very  prolix. 

December  1761  (p. 601).  In  the ''Historical  Chronicle" 
Ave  read  that  ,^300  were  paid  by  AVhitefield  into  the  hands  of 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Ziegenhagen.  His  Majesty's  German  chaplain. 
being  the  coutributiou  of  the  Welsh  Methodists .  towards 
relieving  the  distresses  of  the  Prussians  in  Germany. 

January  1762  (p.  46).  The  Annouucement  of  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  WhitetiekTs  wife. 

The  last  reference  to  the  Methodists.  apart  from  the 
lists  of  books,  is  to  be  found  in  the  month  of  June  1764 
(}).  278f.)  This  is  in  a  description  of  Liverpool  in  which  town 
it  is  said  the  Quakers  had  a  meeting-house,  as  also  the 
Methodists,  '''so  that  any  person  may  suit  his  religion  to  his 
fancy". 

If  Ave  ask  ourselves  what  the  result  of  this  survey  is. 
Ave  must  conclude.  first,  that  this  magazine  assumed  an  atti- 
tude  of  faimess  and  impartiality  towards  the  Methodists  by 
admitting  articles  from  their  own  party  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  enemy.  Every  opportunity  was  allowed  them  to  de- 
fend  their  doctrines  and  their  characters.  Mr.  Urban  publishes 
articles  aud  verses  that  are  in  favour  of  this  sect  thougli  in 
no  way  polemical.  In  support  of  this  statement  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  verses  on  Whitefield  (Nov.  1737),  the  poem 
on  his  preachiug  (June  1739),  the  extract  from  his  Journal 
(June   1739),    the    verses    on  the  Methodists  (July  1739),    the 
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article  from  ''Common  Sense"  (July  1739),  tlie  defence  of  the 
Methodists  in  tlie  aifair  at  Salisbury  (Nov.  1747),  and  the 
Tindication  of  Whitefield  in  the  discussion  on  the  Depravity 
of  Man  (March  etc.  1751). 

Secondly,  we  see  that  when  the  revie^ver  thinks  the 
Methodists  are  in  the  right  or  sees  anything  in  their  work 
that  he  can  recommend.  he  is  not  slow  to  express  his 
approvaL  On  the  other  hand  again,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
condemn  the  false  argiiments  or  unjustifiahle  zeal  of  the 
advocates  of  the  (»pposite  opinions.  The  following  references 
raay  serve  as  a  corroboration  of  this :  —  The  reviewer's  praise 
of  Wesley's  Hymns  (Jan.  1750)  especially  as  compared 
Avith  those  of  the  Moravians,  Wesley's  account  (March  1756) 
of  the  fall  of  Whiston  Cliff.  and  the  aniiouncement  of  the 
coUections  made  by  the  Methodists  for  their  distressed 
fellow-men  in  (iermauy  and  America  (March  1760,  Feh.  1761. 
Dec.  1761).  We  cannot,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Proportion  of  articles  quoted  in  this  magazine  with  a  view 
to  damage  the  good  reputation  of  the  ]\Iethodists  as  a  body 
far  exceeds  those  cited  in  their  favour. 


•'•The    Mouthly   Review.     A  Periodical  Work  giving 

au   Account,    with    proper  Abstracts  of,    and  Extracts   from 

the  New  Books,  Pamphlets  etc.  as  they  come  out." 

This  is  the  title  of  the  next  magazine  we  2)ropose  to  con- 
sider  from  the  point  of  view  of  Methodism.  The  tirst  volume 
appeared  in  the  month  of  May  1749.  That  the  undertaking 
was  prosperous  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  continued  to  be 
published  in  the  original  form  with  two  and  three  volumes  a  year 
uptol790,  when  a  new  series  was  commenced  which  appeared 
up  to  the  year  1836.  when  it  was  again  republished  in  a  new 
form.  The  i)lan  of  this  periodical  is  different  from  that  of 
the  '"Gentleman's  Magazine"",  being  strictly  a  literary  ])aper; 
the  jiriut.  moreover,  is  much  larger  and  the  paper  better,  so 
that    even    at    the   time    of  publication   the    simple    effort   of 
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reading  must  liave  Leen  attended  witli  ;i  higher  degree  of 
pleasure  than  that  of  tlie  foriner.  A  very  considerable  part 
of  it  is  devoted  to  religious  coiitroversies  aud  reviews  of  theo- 
logical  works.  aud  among  others  a  very  fair  share,  iu  fact  a 
great  deal  inore  than  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  those 
(•f  the  Methodists.  In  the  following  pages  w&  shall  try  by 
suitable  references  and  quotations  to  show  the  attitude  assumed 
hy  it  towards  the  Methodists  and  their  leaders. 

August  1749  p.  280  ff.  The  tirst  reference  is  to  he 
found  in  the  review  of  a  work  which  was  directed  especially 
against  the  Methodists  and  which  gained  a  considerable  repu- 
tation  in  its  day.  This  was  "The  Enthusiasm  of  the  Methodists 
and  Papists  compared".  ^)  The  first  part  of  this  work  together 
with  a  reply  from  Whitefield  had  already  been  piiblished 
before  the  first  number  of  the  Keview.  Then  a  second  part. 
with  a  preface  to  Whitefield,  was  published  aud  it  is  this 
part  which  is  here  revieAved  niost  especially.  The  author, 
though  allowing  the  need  of  a  reformation,  does  not  believe 
it  can  be  accomplished  either  by  an  enthusiastic  or  fanatical 
head.  He  calls  the  Methodist  preachers  "the  most  wild  and 
extravagant,  the  most  ridiculous,  strolling,  fanatical,  delirious, 
and  mischievous  of  all  the  saints  of  the  Romish  communion". 
He  further  charges  the  ]\rethodists  with  being  hypocrites. 
with  traducing  the  clergy,  with  being  attended  by  a  sturdy 
set  of  followers  as  their  guards,  with  constantly  prodnciug 
something  novel  or  unconimon  to  prevent  the  itch  from  going 
off,  and  with  ascribing  their  zeal  to  the  extraordinary  inter- 
positiou  of  heaven  setting  its  seal  to  their  mission.  Yet  he 
owns,  that  for  want  of  leisure,  or  incliuation,  he  has  never 
Seen  several  of  their  works,  and  has  relied  chiefly  on  their 
•'Journals".  Whitefield,  in  bis  answer,  defends  himself 
from  the  several  charges ,  but  confesses  that  he  had  said 
several  unguarded  things  about  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  had 
"unwarily  drojiped  up  aud  down  in  his  Journals  several 
things  that  had  given  too  much  occasion  for  reflection*'.  He 
then   proceeds   to   give   an   account    of  the  doctrines  held  by 


')  Cf.  above  pp.  31)  and  67. 
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the  .Methodists  which  he  plainly  says  are  tliose  of  tbe  refor- 
matioD.  The  conclusiou  of  this  review  is  giveu  in  the  following 
month  of  September  (p.  321  ff.).  In  the  preface  to  White- 
tield.  '^'the  coniparer''',  says  the  reviewer,  '"'answers  Mr.  White- 
fields  (»bjections  in  order,  one  after  another,  with  an  air  of 
triuniph,  and  indeed  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  as  seems  to 
bid  fair  for  piitting  a  speedy  end  to  the  controversy".  The 
comparer  among  other  things  tiies  to  make  much  of  the 
divisions  and  offences  among  the  Methodists  tliemselves.  In 
the  second  |)art  of  liis  work  the  author  of  "'The  Enthii- 
siasm  etc.''  finds  among  the  papists  parallel  instances  of  the 
charges  he  brings  agaiust  the  Methodists.  In  nineteen  sec- 
tions  he  speaks  of  their  trium])h  on  account  of  their  success 
in  ])reaching,  of  their  extravagant  language.  of  their  preten- 
sions  to  the  special  favour  of  God,  and  of  their  mutual 
jealousies,  including  those  of  Mr.  Wosley  and  the  Moravinns 
as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  Whitefield. 

In  couclusion  the  reviewer,  who  is  himself  evidently  tired 
(if  the  whole  discussion,  writes:  —  ''Biit  what  need  we  quote 
more  ?  Let  us  stop  here.  and  ask  with  the  Comparer,  is  this  metho- 
dism?  'And  reign  such  mortal  fends  in  heavenly  minds?'  But 
how  Stands  the  question  among  the  disciples  ?  Why,  one  party 
sticks  to  Whitefield,  whose  another  gospel  is  better  than 
Wesley's  m/otJtcr  gospcl.  A  second  party  sticks  to  Wesley 
for  just  as  good  a  reason.  Sorae  are  so  lost  to  grace,  that 
they  renounce  both  of  them,  leaviug  methodism  totally  in  the 
lurch.     In  general  they  are  all  by  the  ears.'* 

December  1749.  Art.  L.  p.  114.  The  reviewer  in 
his  remarks  (»n  ''iV  Letter  to  the  Rev,  Mr.  George  Whitetield 
occasioned  by  his  Eemarks  on  a  Pamphlet ,  entitled  'The 
Enthusiasm' "  etc.  shows  his  desire  to  be  impartial  by  ex- 
pressing  his  opiuion  that  the  author  is  "a  bigotted  Churchman 
and  is  angry  with  the  Methodists  not  st)  much  for  deviating 
from  the  priuciples  of  the  true  primitive  church  of  Christ, 
as  for  having  the  assurance  to  slight  the  establish'd  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member*\  He  concludes  by 
saying  that  he  has  not  room  for  a  particular  view  of  the 
author's  animadversions  on  Mr.  Whitefield. 
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November  1750.  Art.  VIII.  p.  33.  "The  Im})()st()r 
detected:  Or  the  counterfeit  Saint  tiirned  inside  out.  Con- 
taining  a  füll  Discovery  of  the  horrid  Blasphemies,  and  Im- 
pieties  taught  by  those  diabolical  Seducers  called  Methodists  etc. 
By  John  Kirkby,  Rector  of  Black  maustone  in  Kent."* 

The  reviewer  poiuts  out  that  tlie  expectalions  raised  by 
the  title  are  not  fulfilled.  The  author  rails  at  Mr.  Wesley 
as  the  ''Impostor",  but  produces  uo  facts  against  him.  He 
shows  himself  to  be  a  churchraan  of  violent  spirits  and  prin- 
ciples.  As  the  author  disclaims  in  his  last  paragraph  on 
"this  great  calamity  that  has  befallen  the  church  and  which 
calls  for  the  solemu  fasts  and  humiliations  of  the  same,  to 
beseech  God  to  preserve  us  from  the  vengeance  which  these 
abominable  blaspheraies  and  daring  impieties  threaten  every 
day  to  bring  upon  us",  the  reviewer  is  moved  to  say  in  con- 
clusiou :  —  "We  are,  after  all,  extremely  glad  to  find  (mr 
author  is  not  so  far  gone  in  zeal,  as  to  propose  other  means 
for  briuging  back  these  deluded  people  to  their  right 
minds,  than  constant  and  earnest  intercessions  put  up  for 
them  at  the  throne  of  grace.'" 

November  1750.  Art.  XI  p.  36.  An  extract  is  given 
from  Wesley's  ''Journals"  (Sept.  3rd  1741— Oct.  27th  1743) 
with  the  laconic  remark  that  ''the  tract  is  so  much  of  a 
piece  with  the  extracts  from  the  methodist  Journals  given  in 
our  first  volume  ^)  that  we  shall  say  nothing  more  of  it 
here". 

September  1751.  Art.  XXXV.  p.  2i)6.  -'The  Eu- 
thusiasm  of  the  Methodists  and  Papists  compared.  Part. 
III."-)  The  reviewer  takes  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  the 
learned  and  iugenious  author  had  addressed  this  part  to  Mr. 
Wesley  and  that  it  is  filled  with  just  and  severe,  but  general 
animadversions,  not  only  on  the  Wesleys,  but  the  whole  tribe 
of  methodist  preachers. 

Jauuary  1752.  Art.  XIV.  p.  80.  -'A  Third  Letter  to 
the  author  of  a  Piece  entitled,  'The  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists 


')  Cf.  pp.  280,  321. 
2)  Cf.  above  p.  92  f. 
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und  Papists  compared' "'.  Mr.  Perronet.  the  aiithor,  is  si)oken 
of  as  a  smart  controversialist ,  and  the  most  formidable 
antagouist  tbat  had  entered  the  lists  against  the  cnm- 
parcr  in  defence  of  the  Methodists. 

April  1752.  Art.  XI.  p.  312.  -Tr edestination 
calmly  cousidered.  By  John  Wesley  M.  A."  In  re- 
Cügnition  of  Wesley's  Services  in  the  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  this  pamphlet  it  is  said  here  that  he  "smartly, 
and  in  our  opinion  successfullv  encounters  the  doctrine  of 
unconditional  electiou  and  reprobation'". 

In  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  VIII.  Art.  LXI.  p.  484,  is  a 
uotice  of  the  notable  expostulatory  letter  addressed  by 
Whitetield  to  Nicholas  Lewis  Count  Zinzendorf  and  lord 
advocate  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum. 

January  1755.  Art.  I.  j).  75.  "A  Dissertation  on  En- 
thiisiasm  etc.  By  Thomas  Green  M.  A.  Vicar  of  AVymes- 
would."  The  reviewer  speaksof  having  read  this  dissertation  with 
no  small  pleasurC;,  for.  he  says,  the  author  writes  with  candour 
and  judgment  and  with  a  seeming  desire  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  sober  and  rational  piety. 

June  1755.  Art.  VII.  p.  479.  Aboiit  the  accoiint  by 
Whitefield  of  the  extraordinary  processions  and  other 
ecclesiastical  entertainments  he  had  seen  at  Lisbou,  the 
reviewer  contents  himself  with  saying  but  very  little.  He 
is.  h(jAvever ,  impartial  enotigh  to  say  that  Mr.  Whitefield 
••expresses  a  just  and  manly  resentment  of  the  miserable 
bigotry  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  priestly  delusion  with 
which  they  are  so  blindly  led  into  even  more  ridiculous 
fopperies  tlian  ever  disgraced  the  pagan  theology". 

March  1756.  Article  VII  p.  256.  A  compliment  is 
paid  Wesley  for  bis  letter  to  Law\.  occasioned  by  bis 
tracts  on  the  ''Spirit  of  Prayer"  and  the  "Spirit  of  Love". 
His  observations  are  said  to  be  very  pertinent  and  sensible, 
and  his  advice  excellent.  In  the  following  Article  VIII  p.  257 
Whitefield  is  complimented  on  his  ^'Address  to  Persons  of 
all  Denominations,  occasioned  by  the  Alarm  of  an  intended 
Invasion". 
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j^J  (» vember  1757  p.44ö.  ^'Tlie  Doctriu  e  of  Origiii  al 
Sin,  according  to  Scripture,  Reason  and  Rx))eiience.  By 
J.  Wesley."  This  werk  was  called  fortli  and  directed  against 
Dr.  Taylor's  M'ritiugs  oii  the  same  suhject.  AVesley  speaks 
of  the  former's  scheme  as  being  ^'more  daogerous  tlian  ()})en 
Deism  itself.  After  quoting  a  long  ])assage  in  whicli 
Wesley  tiies  to  prove  the  fact  of  original  sin  from  scri})ture. 
the  reviewer  makes  the  remark  tliat  it  was  not  with  ])leasur('. 
bnt  with  reluctance  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  exhil)it 
s])ecimens  of  Mr.  Wesley's  manner  of  argning,  but  that  other- 
wise  his  remarks  wonld  have  ai)})eared  gronudless  and  have 
been  sns))ected  to  have  proceeded  from  partiality.  He  pro- 
fesses,  however.  that  he  had  quoted  them  not  to  shew  the 
Aveakness  of  Mr.  Wesley's  canse,  bnt  the  insufticiency  of 
the  arguments  he  nsed.  After  again  citing  Wesley  who 
asserts  that  the  sonrce  of  sin  was  Adam,  the  revieAver  con- 
clndes  his  criticisni  by  saying  that  such  arguments  whicli 
exhil)it  much  affection  of  learning  and  critical  skill  cannot 
fall  to  disgust  the  judicious.  as  much  as  they  will  please  and 
gain  admiration  from  readers  of  a  cerfain  complexion. 

November  1759.  Art.  XXIV.  p.  456.  As  a  result 
of  the  discussions  on  Dr.  Free's  '•xVrticles  proposed  to 
the  l'ourt  of  Assistants  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Salteis",  ')  the  reviewer  begs  the  doctor  to  put  aside  bis 
fears  that  the  established  religion  will  be  totally  under- 
mined  and  to  take  to  himself  the  excellent  advice  which 
Gamaliel  gave  to  the  -lews. 

October  1760.  Art.  X.  p.  327.  ''A  Letter  from  the 
Rev.  George  Whitefield  B.  A.  to  the  liev.  Laurence 
Sterne  M.  A."  is  at  once  stamped  as  beiug  nonsensical 
and  i)rofane.  ''The  impudence  of  our  low,  dirty,  hedge- 
Publishers'",  says  the  reviewer,  '"is  now  risen  to  a  most 
shameful  height.  To  take  such  scandalous  liberties  with  names, 
as    is    here   done    with  that  of  Mr.   Whitetield,  is  surely  un- 


1)  CA.  May  17.58.     Art.  XXXVI.  p.  499;  Appendix  to  Vol.  XVIII. 
Art.  XXVIII.  p.  (554  f. 
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sufferable,  iu  any  well  -  regulated  Community!  and  if  it  is 
not  in  that  Gentleman's  power  to  procure  redress  of  such  a 
flagrant  injury,  it  is  high  time  to  provide  the  means  of  pre- 
venting,  or  punishing,  such  audacious  proceedings  for  the 
future." 

As  in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine", ')  so  also  here  we 
find  several  articles  -)  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Foote's  "Minor". 
The  reviewer  considers  that  he  acquitted  himself  much  better 
in  the  serious  than  in  the  ludicrous  part  of  his  "Letter  to 
the  Reverend  Author  of  the  Reraarks,  Critical  and  Christian 
on  the  Minor".  ^)  ''It  is  a  crude  piece",  he  says,  "thrown 
out  with  little  regard  tu  method  or  correctness,  but  what  more 
could  be  expected  from  such  a  volatile  Genius?"  A  letter'*) 
on  the  same  subject  to  David  Garrick,  with  the  intent  to 
prove  it  to  be  unfit  for  representation,  is  highly  approved  of 
by  the  reviewer,  and  yet  in  an  article  on  the  "Life  of  Eras- 
mus"  ^)  the  methodist  preachers  are  spoken  of  as  affected 
actors  who  aiifect  their  auditors  also,  and  it  is  said  further 
that  agaiüst  such  impostors  and  hypocrites  argument  avails 
but  little.  "Therefore  we  cannot  but  greatly  extol  the  design 
of  the  Mimick,  who  lately  attempted  to  expose  this  sect  to 
ridicule;  though  we  think  his  Performance,  in  many  respects, 
highly  reprehensible,  not  to  say  contemptible."  The  reviewer 
thus  shows  himself  to  be  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  motives 
which  incited  Foote  to  write  his  play,  although  he  is  obliged 
to    criticise  his   Performance  more  severely  than  he  cares  to. 

August  1761  p.  121.  The  reviewer  quotes  largely  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitefield  in  which  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  Methodists  are  considered.  It 
is  said  to  be  couched  in  very  seasonable  and  moderate  terms 
and  that  the  friends  of  a  rational  method  of  treating  religious 


1)  Cf.  above  p.  89  f. 

2)  Oct.,  Nov.  1760,  Feb.  1761. 
')  Oct.  1760.     Art.  XI.  p.  328. 
*)  Nov.  1760.     Art.  V.  p.  407. 
5)  Sept.  1760  p.  199. 

Münchener  Beiträge  z.  romanischen  u.  engl.  Philologie.    IX. 
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subjects,  wlio  wisli  to  see  the  principles  of  the  Methodists 
shown  in  a  clear  liglit,  ouly  need  to  read  this  pamphlet. 

December  1761  j:).  414f.  "Sermons  on  various  Sub- 
jects. By  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  John  Downes,  formerly  Rector 
of  St.  Michael,  "Wood  Street,  and  Lecturer  of  St.  Mary- 
Le-Bow."  Though  the  aiithor's  style  is  admitted  to  be  clear 
and  manly,  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  correct.  As  far  as  the 
severe  attacks  on  the  Methodists  are  concerned  "this  work", 
says  the  reviewer,  "is  very  reasonable  and  will  be  agreeable  to 
every  rational  Christian".  On  the  other  band,  Mr.  Tyerman,  ^) 
speaking  of  this  aiithor's  bitterness  and  trenchant  railings, 
quotes  a  letter  from  AVesley,  -)  in  which  the  latter  says 
that  if  Mr.  Downes  can  prove  any  one  of  the  charges  he  has 
advanced  against  him,  he  may  call  him  not  only  a  wollling 
or  a  wolf,  but  an  otter,  if  he  pleases. 

September  1762.  Art.  XXXVI.  p.  235  f.  The  re- 
viewer is  here  more  severe  on  the  moral  cliaracter  of  the 
Methodists  thau  he  is  elsewhere,  and  we  think  unjustly, 
for  though  the  immediate  subject  in  question  is  fanatical 
and  anything  but  edifying,  yet  it  is  not  right  to  suggest 
immoral  thoughts  and  charge  them  to  the  whole  body  of 
Methodists.  The  book  reviewed  is  called  "The  Seraphical 
Shepherd.  Being  a  very  remarkable  Account  of,  a  Shepherd 
in  France,  about  eighteen  Years  of  Age ;  who,  without  any 
other  Means  thau  the  Scriptures,  and  the  teachings  of  God's 
holy  Spirit,  attained  to  a  very  uncommon  and  evangelical 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  aud  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath 
sent.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  Notes,  by  Cornelius 
Cayley."  This  long  title  sufficiently  explains  the  uature  of 
the  book  itself.  The  same  Mr.  Cayley  had  several  years 
Ijreviously  published  an  account  of  bis  own  conversion  which 
was  also  reviewed  in  this  i^eriodical.  ■^)  Mr.  Cayley  is  not 
actually  spoken  of  as  being  a  Methodist,  but  as  one  of  "our 
modern   saints",   and  yet  it  seems  to  be   taken  for  granted 


1)  Vol.  II.  p.  342  ff. 

-)  Dated  Nov.  17th  1759. 

3)  Cf.  Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  p.  615. 
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that  he  was  oue,   for   after  quoting    sonie   verses  of  liis  from 
a   dedicatory    epistle    to   Jesus    Christ    in    which    the   writer 


-'  .  .  .  cd  thij  lüOKmled,  pierrrd  frot, 
Witli  Marij,  I  will  tnkc  m//  seaf,'" 

the  reviewer  continues,  "Who  this  Mrs.  Mary  is,  that  is  to 
bear  Mr.  Cayley  Company  on  the  occasion  above  intimated, 
we  are  not  informed ;  but,  doubtless,  it  must  be  some  favourite 
female  Saint,  from  the  purlieus  of  Moorfields  or  Tottenham 
Court.  Aye!  aye!  let  these  Methodists  alone  for  a  tete-ä-tete 
with  the  Ladies !  Sly  rogues !  wherever  they  take  up  their 
quarters,  they  are  seldoni  at  a  h)ss  for  good  accommodation!" 
If  this  is  not  a  Hbel,  what  is? 

From  November  1762  to  December  1763  a  great 
deal  of  Space  is  allotted  to  articles  on  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's 
''Doctrine  of  Grace",  in  which  he  is  said  by  the  reviewer 
'•to  maul"  poor  John  Wesley  without  mercy.  Of  Wesley's 
defence  it  is  said  that  ''he  has  answered  the  Bishop's  book 
with  all  that  art,  address  and  specious  appearance  of  primi- 
tive integrity,  decency  and  dove-like  innocence,  which  must 
be  naturally  expected  by  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  a  man  who  is  so  much  master  of  his  own,  as 
well  as  of  other  men's  passions''.*)  The  reviewer  thus  doubts 
Wesley's  sincerity  and  further  speaks  of  his  'Jesuitical 
evasions'.  A  letter-)  purporting  to  be  an  answer  to  Mr. 
Wesley  from  the  learned  doctor  Samuel  Chandler  is  declared 
to  be  very  impertinent'  and  even  worse  than  that,    a  forgery. 

May  1763.  Art.  I.  p.  394.  A  pamphlet  is  reviewed  in  which 
Whitetield  makes  some  observations  on  some  fatal  mistakes 
in  "The  Doctrine  of  Grace".  The  reviewer  has  to  confess 
that  Mr.  Whitefield  made  two  or  three  pretty  successful 
sallies,  in  which  he  turns  the  artillery  of  his  antagonist  upon 
the  Bishop  himself,  but  says  that  the  latter  might  retort 
upon    his    adversary   what  he    in  his    turn  has  beeu  charged 


1)  Gf.  March  1763-  Art.  V.  p.  235. 

2)  Cf.  April  1703  Art.  V.  p.  315. 
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with.  Whitefield's  closing  words  are  recomraended  to  the 
serious  consideratiou  of  all  the  clergy.  The  former  quotes 
the  answer  given  by  Bishop  Buroet  who.  on  being  asked 
how  the  progress  of  puritan  ministers  could  be  stopped,  replied: 
"Oid-livc,  out-lnhour,  oiä-prcach  them^\  Similar  advice  is  given 
by  John  Andrews  L.  L,  D.  of  St.  Mary-Hall,  ^Oxford,  in  a 
ärticle  quoted  in  December  1763  (p.  428  ff.). 

March  1765.  Art.  II.  p.  226.  Wesley  is  referred  to 
as  being  a  very  free-thinker  comi^ared  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hervey,  "who,  poor,  honest,  simple  soul !  was  indeed  far  gone 
in  fanaticism". 

January  1768  p.  .51.  For  the  first  time  in  this  Review 
Charles  Wesley  appears  on  the  scene  on  the  occasion 
of  a  severe  criticism  of  bis  "Short  Hymns  on  sei  e  et 
Passages  of  the  Holy  S  criptures".  ^)  The  reviewer 
gives  specimens  of  the  worst  in  the  collection  and  then  speaks 
of  the  language  as  "spiritual  Billingsgate"  and  of  the  hymns 
themselves  as  "the  prettiest  pieces  of  Moravianism'".  He  does 
not  even  mention  that  the  volume  contained  any  good  hymns 
at  all,  ])nt  exciises  tlie  author  by  supposing  that  he  had  thus 
burlesqued  the  Scriptures  quite  undesignedly.  As  if  he  were 
conscious  that  he  had  not  been  speaking  in  earnest,  he 
says :  —  "Seriously,  are  these  rhyming  enthusiasts  not  appre- 
hensive  of  the  fate  of  Uzziah  on  account  of  their  indecent 
freedom  Avith  the  holy  word  of  God?" 

In  the  discussion  caused  by  the  exi^ulsion  of  six  students 
from  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  on  account  of  their  methodistical 
principles,  the  reviewer  is  in  füll  sympathy  with  the  author- 
ities.  He  is,  however,  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  force  of 
the  defence  of  the  students  in  a  pamphlet  called  "Pietas 
Oxoniensis"  by  a  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University.  -)  He 
thinks  that  it  is  likely  to  do  a  great  deal  of  härm  if  not 
properly  exposed  and  refuted. 


1)  Printed  1762. 

'')  June  1768  Arts.  XLIII-XLV.  p.  511  ff.  See  also:  Feb.  170Ü 
Art.  XXIX.  p.  164.  June  1769  Art.  XX VI.  p.  515;  Art.  XXVII. 
p.  515. 
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I'ebruary  1769.  Art.  XXIV.  p.  162.  The  most  ex- 
travagant expressions  usecl  against  the  Methodists  are  ])er- 
haps  to  be  found  in  Samuel  Roe's  ''Enthusiasm  detected 
and  defeated".  He  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  enthusiast 
against  enthusiasm  ever  to  be  met  with,  and  to  have  re- 
presented  the  Methodists  as  the  ''saddest  wretches !" 
He  proposes  that  the  government  should  have  the  tongues 
of  the  Tabernacle  preachers  and  of  all  Field-teachers  cut 
out!  Whereupon,  the  reviewer  suggests  that  perhaps  Mr. 
R.  would  be  the  only  man  in  the  kiugdom  who  would  under- 
take  to  put  this  sentence  into  execution. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  death  at  Newbery- 
port,  near  Boston,  New  England,  on  Sept.  30th  1770, 
quite  a  number  of  sermons,  and  discourses  are  announced  in 
the   Eeview.  ^) 

January  1771.  Art.  XLIII.  p.  90.  ^"A  Monody  on 
the  Death  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  George  Whitefield."  In 
spite  of  a  number  of  passages  which  the  reviewer  quotes  as 
being  inelegant,  he  confesses  that  though  unequal,  it  is  in 
many  places  truly  poetical.  Having  expected  trash  he  was 
agreeably  disappointed. 

In  the  following  article  (XLIV.  p.  90  f.)  which  has  for  its 
subject  auother  poem  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Whitelield,  the  reviewer 
is  very  laconic,  possibly  in  consequence  of  the  author  professing 
not  to  care  a  pin  for  the  reviewer.  The  latter  answers  that 
he  is  sorry  that  the  reviewers  do  not  stand  in  a  more  respect- 
able  light  with  so  extraordinary  a  genius,  für  there  is  some- 
thing  altogether  striking  in  the  novelty  of  his  ideas,  of  which 
he  proceeds  to  give  four  specimens.  It  will  be  here  sufficient 
to  quote  two.  Mr.  AVhitefield's  tongue,  the  poet  teils  us,  was 
loosed  by  prayer ;  and  wliat  then  ?  —  Why  then  he  was  silent : 

"Prayer  loos'd  Jiis  guilt-boinid  tongue,  Ins  lifted  hands 
In  silent  rapture  ihm  Ins   God  ador'dJ^ 


')  Nov.  1770  p.  406,  Dec.  1770  p.  504,  July  1771  p.  79. 
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He  next  informs  us  what  this  great  man  endured;  and  that 
was  —  what  everybody  eise  endures ! 

"EcifJ/  sras07is  varions  changcs  J/r  rnchirrd.''' 

Of  Charles  Wesley's  ''Elegy"  ^)  on  the  same  occasion  the 
reviewer  takes  no  notice,  except  to  find  fault  ^i^h  a  Single 
passage : 

"Till  qiiite  forsakcn  hoth  of  man  and  God, 
Jesus  appear'd,  and  hcljid  liis  nnbelicf.^^ 

''We  have  been  told  by  most  divines",  says  the  reviewer, 
"that  the  Author  of  our  religion  was  both  man  and  God ; 
many  have  asserted  that  he  was  no  more  than  man,  but  Mr. 
Charles  Wesley  it  seems  will  have  it  that  he  was  neither." 
It  seems  quite  evident  that  the  reviewer  himself  did  not 
understand  the  passage.  The  next  article  is  also  a  review 
of  an  elegy  on  Mr.  Whitefield,  by  B.  Francis.  Here  again 
the  reviewer  limits  himself  to  render  prominent  a  passage 
which  to  liim  seemed  to  be  all  the  more  humorous  in  a 
doleful  elegy: 

"Thr  (jaij,  tlic  ivanton,  for  rcdrmption  (jroan, 

And  drunkards  thirst  —  for  liring  strranis  aloneP 

May  1771.  Art.  XXVII.  p.  421.  In  the  dispute 
carried  on  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toplady  and  Thomas 
Olivers,  occasioned  by  the  attack  of  the  former  on  Mr. 
Wesley.  -)  after  shewing  that  the  Champions  are  well-matched, 
especially  as  to  rough  lauguage ,  the  reviewer  makes  the 
following  severe,  but  just  remark:  ''But  is  it  not  shameful 
that,  instead  of  being  busied  in  some  honest  and  useful 
occupation,  any  persons  should  employ  their  pens  in  a  manner 
which,  among  some  kind  of  readers,  may  tend  to  expose 
religion  itself  to  ridicule  or  neglect!" 

March  1772.  Art.  XII.  p.  226.  "Eighteen  Ser- 
mons preachedbythe  late  Rev.  George  Whitefield 


»)  Feb.  1771.     Art.  XXXYIII.  p.  174. 
2)  June  1770.     Art.  XXIII.  p.  482. 
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A.  M.''  The  reviewer  again  contents  himself  with  picking  out 
a  few  of  tlie  most  extravagant  passages  and  describes  them  as 
''strongly  characteristic  of  this  eelebrated  itiuerant  preacher''. 
He.  liowever,  feeis  himself  obhged  to  tone  down  this  criticism 
when  he  comes  to  review  "'The  Works  ofthe  Reverend 
George  Whitefield".  ^)  Here,  speaking  ofthat  gentle- 
man's  sermons,  he  says :  —  "AYe  perceive  in  them  very  few 
of  those  peciiliar  flights  of  fancy,  and  strong  touches  of  taber- 
nacle  oratory,  which  so  richly  abounded  in  a  late  volume  of 
his  discourses,  noticed  in  our  Review.  They  are,  indeed,  for 
the  most  part,  such  discourses  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
sober,  sensible  aud  pious  Calvinistical  i^reacher".  At  the 
same  time  he  refers  to  one  sermon  which,  he  says,  had 
been  taken  verbatim  from  one  of  the  eelebrated  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge's  and  published  by  Mr.  Whitefield  as  his  own.  ''In  that 
case",  the  reviewer  asks,  "what  are  we  to  think  of  the  con- 
duct  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  whom  we  have  always  regarded  as 
an  honest  enthusiast?  honesty  and  enthusiasm  being  by  no 
means  incompatible."' -)  However,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
''Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield",  ^)  by 
the  Rev.  John  Gillies  D.  D.  he  admits  that  "this  'great 
apostle  of  the  present  age'  was  without  doubt,  a  most  extra- 
ordinary  man ;  and  we  believe,  very  sincere  in  his  ministry". 
In  the  long  dispute  between  the  Calvinists  and  Antino- 
mians,  ou  which  subject  articles  appear  fromDecember  1771 
to  January  1775/)  the  reviewer  takes  up  a  neutral  position 
and  constantly  laments  that  such  talents  should  be  wasted  in 
disputing  questions  in  which  neither  party  will  lay  himself 
open  to  conviction,  and  which  consequently  do  far  more 
general   härm  than   good.    He  compliments  Mr.  Fletcher  on 


')  July  1772.     Art.  XXXIY.  p.  79. 

-)  Cf.  Appendix  Note  E.  p.  160. 

')  Sept.  1772.     Art.  XXXVI.  p.  249. 

*)  Dec.  1771  Art.  XXXII.  p.ÖO);  April  1772  Arts.  LXXL,  LXXII. 
p.468;  Aug.  1772  Arts.  LI— LIV.  p.  159 f.;  Nov.  1772  Art.  XIII.  p.  397; 
Marchl773  Arts.  XV.,  XVI.,  XVII.  p.  240;  July  1774  Art.  LI.  p.78; 
Jan.  1775  Art.  LI.  p.  93. 
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"bis  sober,  decent  and  seasonable  defence  against  the  sbarp 
attacks  of  Messrs  Sbirley,  Hill  etc."',  ^)  but  speaks  of  Mr.  Hill's 
weapons  being  ^'wit  and  argument  whicli  he  liandles  so 
dexterously,  that  we  caunot  belp  wisliing  to  see  them  more 
iisefuUy  employed'". 

September  1774.  Art.  XIII.  p.  234ff.  ^''Thoughts 
11  p  o  n  S 1  a  V  e  r y.  By  Johu  Wesley  A.  M."  With  tbe  views  bere 
expressed  the  reviewer  agrees  entirely  and  quotes  at  large. 
In  the  following  article  he  even  takes  up  cudgels  for  the 
reverend  gentlemau  against  the  writer  of  ''A  Supplement  to 
Mr.  Wesley" s  Pamphlet,  entitled  Thoughts  upou  Slavery",  in 
which  the  latter  tries  to  use  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  against 
Mr.  Wesley,  in  order  to  lead  bis  readers  totally  away  from 
tbe  subject  in  question,  by  seducing  them  to  a  laugh  at  the 
Methodists.  The  reviewer,  however,  justly  remarks  that  all 
this  does  not  prove  that  "the  tyrannic  dominion  we  assume 
over  the  negroes  is  either  consistent  with  religion  or  hu- 
manity*'  (Art.  XIV.  p.  237). 

October  1775.  Art.  XV.  p.  349.  "A  calm  Address 
to  our  American  Colouies.  By  John  Wesley  A.  M." 
This  address  called  fortb  a  lengtbened  and  heated  contro- 
versy  on  the  subject  in  tbe  Review.  -)  Wesley's  oppo- 
nents  deal  very  severely  with  bim,  accusing  bim  of  being  a 
Jacobite,  of  acting  the  political  incendiary,  of  Jesuitism,  and 
of  having  an  American  bishopric  in  view.  The  reviewer 
points  out  that  Mr.  Wesley's  address  is  simply  a  revival  of 
the  principles  expressed  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  bis  celebrated 
pamphlet  on  Taxation,  ^)  and  he  further  lauients  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  had  thought  it  necessary  to  defend  such  Jacobitical 
doctrines.  Neitber  Dr.  Johnson"s  nor  Wesley's  opinions  on 
the  liberty  of  colouists  can  be  approved  of  even  apart  from 
tbe  judgment   we  can  nowadays  form  on  this  particular  sub- 


')  April  1772  Art.  LXXII.  p.  468. 

")  Cf.  Üct.  1775  Art.  XVI  p.  350;  Nov.  1775  Arts.  XII.,  XIII., 
XV.,  XVI.  p.  438  ff.;  Dec.  1775  Art.  XV.  p.  514;  April  1776  Arts.  XI. 
XII..  XIII.  p.  325  f. 

*)  Cf.  Review,  March  1775  Art.  XV.  p.  253. 
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ject  from  the  coign  of  vantage  of  present  criticism,  but  no 
one  can  surely  doubt  the  sincerity  or  the  disinterestedness  of 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  faithful  subjects  of  their 
king  and  country. 

Of  two  of  AVesley's  works  on  non-theological  subjects 
that  appeared  about  this  time,  neither  meets  with  the  füll 
approval  of  the  reviewer.  On  the  contrary,  his  '*Primi- 
tive  Physic"  is  said  to  show  the  most  disgraceful  ignorance, 
and  though  the  reviewer  has  to  admit  that  Mr.  Hawes,  the 
apothecary,  in  his  ''Examination"  ^)  of  this  work  is  not  always 
accurate  and  sagacious,  he  allows  that  his  animadversions  are 
commonly  just  and  that  he  has  satisfactorily  evinced  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  work. 

Of  AVesley's  ''Concise  History  of  England",-) 
the  reviewer  does  not  see  that  the  Compiler  has  carried  out 
the  purpose  he  had  set  before  him,  namely,  that  of  pul)li8hing' 
a  Christian  history,  ^-for"',  he  says,  "religious  observations 
are  Dot  so  frequeutly  iuterwoveu  with  the  narration,  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  man  of  good  sense  and  warm  piety". 

We  thiuk  that  the  reviewer  again  carries  his  impartiality 
too  far  in  condescending  even  to  a  criticism  of  the  low 
effusions  of  an  anonymous  would-be  poet.  These  are 
entitled  "The  Saints ,  a  Satire ;  Perfection ,  a  poetical 
Epistle;  Sketches  for  Tabernacle  Frames,  a  poem" ;  and 
"The  Love  Feast". ")  They  are  all  iinmerciful  attacks  on 
Wesley,  his  associates  and  his  followers  and  are  usually 
accompanied  by  ungodly  frontispieces.  They  are  severely 
criticised  as  they  deserved,  but  the  reviewer  does  not  express 
his  Indignation  strongly  enough  at  the  object  for  which  these 
"excruciating  rhymes"  Avere  composed.  He  contents  himself 
with  exclaiming:  —  "Poor  old  John  AVesley!"  Finally, 
however,  in  the  number  for  June  1779^)  when  he  has  to 
review   two   more  Performances  of  a  similar  character,  he  is 


')  May  1776  Art.  XXXVIII.  p.  419. 
"')  Jan.  1777  Art.  XXIX.  p.  71. 
»)  Cf.  above  p.  64  f. 
*)  Arts.  XXIX.,  XXX.  p.  478. 
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quite  surfeited  with  this  low  satire  and  asks  why  tlie  autlior 
does  not  expend  Ins  poetic  ammunitiou  on  knaves  and  liypo- 
crites  in  which  the  nation  abonnds.  The  titles  of  tliese  two 
poems  are:  ''Fanatical  Conversion ;  or  Methodism  displayed''. 
and  "Voltaire's  Ghost  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Sialess  Fouu- 
dery".  Referring  to  the  latter,  the  reviewe^  remarks  that 
"the  ghost  of  M.  de  Voltaire  may,  iudeed,  condescend  to 
cope  with  au  itiuerant  iDreacher ;  but  the  living  Voltaire  would 
not  have  deigned  to  notice  so  unequal  an  antagonist". 

March  1781.  Art.  VI.  p.  209  f.  "The  Ancient  and 
Modern  History  of  the  Brethren  (Unitas  Fratrum).  By 
David  Crantz.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Benjamin 
La  Trobe."  In  reviewing  this  work  the  reviewer  takes  the 
0])portunity  of  quoting  Dr.  Warburton  as  having  said  that 
Mr.  Wesley,  according  to  his  own  words,  "coidd  a  tale  un- 
fold'"  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  Moravians.  The  re- 
viewer asks  why  Mr.  Wesley  did  not  reveal  what  he 
knew  and  so  do  an  essential  service  to  the  church.  He 
can  only  conceive  that  it  was  done  purposely  and  artfully, 
so  that  imagination  might  make  it  to  be  much  more 
serious  than  the  reality.  But  on  the  supposition  that  Mr. 
"Wesley  could  relate  a  story  "a  tliousand  times  worse 
than  anything  that  had  yet  been  told  of  these  wretches" ,  he 
asks  further,  if  on  that  account  the  whole  church  is  to  be 
brauded  with  infamy,  because  some  of  its  members  have 
wickedly  abused  its  institutions  ?  "Mr.  Wesley,  for  his  own 
sake",  he  concludes,  "and  for  the  sake  of  Methodism  in 
general,  must  answer  these  questions  in  the  negative." 

September  178L  Art.  IX.  p.  232.  In  considering 
"A  Persian  E])istle  from  Solim,  Eunuch  at  the  Grand  Seraglio 
at  Ispahan,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Madan,  on  the  ])ublication 
of  the  late  Koran,  called  Thelyphthora",  the  reviewer  takes 
the  opportunity  of  defending  the  Methodists  as  a  body  against 
the  attack  made  on  them  in  the  poera^  which  is  principally 
directed  against  Westley  Hall,  whose  teachings  were  held  in 
abhorreuce  and  coutempt  by  John  Wesley.  ^) 


')  Cf.  above  pp.  33  and  56. 
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From  tliis  date  uj)  to  July  1789  we  have  foiind  ouly 
one  refereuce  to  the  Methodists  and  that  in  March  1785.^) 
This  ga])  points  to  tlie  fact  that  the  new  sect  was  being 
gradually  recognised  as  a  factor  in  the  Community  and  was 
allowed  to  follow  its  own  devices  without  any  fear  of  i^er- 
secution.  The  reference  above  mentioned  is  a  review  of  the 
"Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica",  in  Avhich  i)articular 
notice  is  taken  of  the  Wesley  family,  but  especially  of  the 
founder  of  Methodism,  ''to  whose  character",  says  the  reviewer, 
'Mt  seems  to  do  justice,  at  the  same  time  that  it  pleads  for 
him,  not  only  as  an  excellent  conipanion,  but  in  spite  of 
censure,  an  honest  man".  Strangely  enough  very  little  notice 
is  taken  of  his  brother  Charles. 

Before  1791,  the  year  of  "Wesley's  death,  we  have  but 
two  or  three  unim})ortant  articles  on  the  subject  of  Methodism. 
In  the  latter  year,  however,  we  have  several  reviews  which  were 
caused  by  the  publication  of  Colet's  "Impartial  Review  of  the 
Life  and  Writings ;  public  and  private  Character  of  the  late 
Bev.  Mr.  John  Wesley*' ;  -)  of  ^"Lines  in  Memory  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  John  Wesley ;  '■'')  of  Whitehead's  ''Sermon"  at  Mr. 
Wesley's  funeral;"*)  of  "Wesley's  Letters"  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestley;  and  of  John  Harapson's  ''Memoirs  of  Mr.  Wesley".^) 

Further,  '"The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley"  by  Dr. 
Coke  and  Moore  was  reviewed  in  September  1794  ^)  and  that 
by  Dr.  Whitehead  in  October  1794^)  (vol.  L)  and  in  June 
1797  s)  (voL  IL). 

In  all  these  cases  the  reviewer  maintains  his  old  position 
of  impartiality,  despensing  blame  and  praise  where  he  thinks 
they  are  due.  Of  Colet's  ''Life",  he  says  that  the  author 
(a  nephew   of  Wesley)    had   beeu   too    eager  to    be  the   first 


')  Art.  VI.  p.  189  flf. 

2)  June  1791  Art.  XXXI.  p.  218. 

3)  July  1791  Art.  XXXIII.  p.  342. 
*)  July  1791  Art.  LIV.  p.  356. 

6)  Dec.  1791  Art.  IV.  p.  389  ff. 
6)  Art.  IV.  p.  28  f. 
'>)  Art.  VIII.  p.  159. 
8)  Art.  IV.  p.  137. 
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in  tlie  field  and  that  he  had  left  impressions  which 
were  rather  disadvantageous  to  his  uncle.  A  little  more 
time,  thoiight  and  judgment  might  have  improved  his 
Performance. 

With  the  '^Liues  in  Memory  of  Mr.  AVesley"  the  reviewer 
is  pleasingly  disappointed  and  after  quoting  a  long  passus 
from  the  poem  concludes  hy  saying:  —  "Wesley's  real  icorth 
is,  in  cur  opinion,  demonstrated  by  nothing  more  convincingly, 
than  by  his  dying  (reader,  forgive  the  pun)  irorth  nothing. 
It  proves  that  the  inüuence,  which  he  acquired  and  long 
preserved  over  a  numerous  sect,  was  not  em])loyed  to  any 
sordid  purpose.  The  poverty  of  such  a  man  enriches  his 
fame." 

In  speakiug  of  Mr.  Whitehead's  ^'Sermon",  the  reviewer 
again  takes  the  opportunity  of  beariug  testimouy  to  the 
character  of  AVesley.  He  says :  —  ''If  Mr.  Wesley's  senti- 
ments  were  not  the  truth,  he  certainly  treated  them  as 
if  they  were;  for  it  is  impossible  that  any  man  could  be 
more  earnest  and  indefatigable  in  propagatiug  them  than  he 
was.  His  life  was  truly  apostolic,  and  even  those  who  find 
themselves  unable  to  receive  his  tenets  are  nevertheless 
irresistibly  prompted  to  venerate  the  man."  In  a  note  we 
read  that  this  testimony  is  borne  with  sincere  i)leasure,  not- 
withstanding  the  severe  censure  which  Mr.  Wesley  thought 
fit  to  pass  on  the  review  in  oue  of  his  Journals  ou  account 
of  some  sentimental  differences  with  him  in  res])ect  to  some 
religious  speculations.  Hampson's  ''Memoirs''  are  criti- 
cised  very  favourably  by  the  reviewer,  who  believes  the 
author  to  be  a  faithful  biographer,  though  he  thinks  it  prob- 
able that  ''very  partial  friends  and  warm  admirers  of  the 
Apostle  of  Methodism  may,  in  some  places,  be  dis})leased 
with  them".  The  most  prominent  feature  of  Wesley's 
character  is  considered  by  Hampson  to  be  fondness  for 
power  and  he  asserts  that  "during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  of  his  supremacy,  he  was  the  most  absolute  of  mon- 
archs".  It  must,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that  Hamp- 
son and  others,  who  could  not  agree  with  Wesley  on 
points   of  church  government  and    whose   names  were  after- 
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wards  (1784)  ')  oniitted  in  the  selection  of  representatives 
made  accordiiig  to  the  Deed  of  Declaration  —  Metliodism's 
Magna  Charta,  drawn  up  for  the  special  purpose  of  definiug 
what  was  to  be  henceforth  meant  by  the  term  "Confereuce"  — , 
had  thus  to  experience  their  leader's  power  in  a  special  degree. 
Wesley  also  wrote  a  vindication  of  his  so-called  ''])ower'"  as 
early  as  at  the  Conference  of  the  year  1766.  ^) 

Wesley's  "Life"  by  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Moore  is  said 
to  contain  every  important  and  interesting  fact  in  the 
life  of  that  great  man,  but  otherwise  the  reviewer  is  rather 
bitter  in  his  remarks.  especially  because  the  work  is  drawn 
up  in  the  ''methodistical  style",  and  the  authors  lay  too  much 
stress  ou  the  violent  emotions  which  were  considered  to  be  of 
necessity  attendant  on  conversion.  In  couclusion,  the  reviewer 
affirms  that,  in  spite  of  their  aversion  to  be  called  Dissenters, 
the  Methodists  really  do  come  under  this  denomination,  for 
though  admitting  the  doctrines,  they  will  not  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  National  Church. 

Of  Dr.  Whitehead's  '^Life  of  John  Wesley"  the  re- 
viewer speaks  in  the  highest  praise.  ''It  is",  he  says, 
''superior  in  point  of  composition  and  accuracy,  and  loses 
nothing  when  compared  with  his  competitors."  The  perusal 
of  the  second  volume  induces  him  rather  to  heighten  thau 
retiact  his  former  encomium  and  he  concludes  by  designating 
the  work  *'the  most  authentic,  as  well  as  the  best  written 
life  of  the  extraordinary  man  whom  it  celebrates". 

In  reviewing  the  Review  as  far  its  attitude  towards  the 
Methodists  is  concerned,  we  are  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
''Gentleman's  Magazine",  necessitated  to  recognise  the  spirit 
of  Opposition  to  Methodism  in  general.  This  spirit  of  Oppo- 
sition is,  however,  not  always  equal.  The  reviewer  tries  to  be 
impartial  by  admitting  articles  or  rather  l)y  reviewing  articles 
on  all  phases  of  the  question.  Sometimes  he  is  very  bitter 
and  sarcastic.  At  other  times,  he  expresses  himself  more 
moderately   and  occasionally    says   a  word  or  two  of  compli- 


*)  Tyerman  vol.  III  p.  422. 
')  Ib.  vol.  II  p.  577  ff. 
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ment.  We  notice  that  the  oi)])Osition  is  strengest  from  the 
year  1749  (i.  e.  the  first  year  of  issue)  to  1770  wheD 
Wbitefield  died.  From  this  time  the  attacks  and  indeed 
references  of  any  kind  appear  less  often.  After  the  gap 
from  1781  to  1791,  during  which  decennium  ouly  three  or 
four  unimportant  articles  are  mentioned,  the,occasiou  of  the 
publicatiou  of  several  biographies  of  John  Wesley  is  made 
iise  of,  in  order  to  pay  the  founder  of  Methodism  at  least 
the  respect  due  to  a  great  and  sincere  man,  who  for  half  a 
Century  had  been  the  leader  of  an  ever-increasing  religious 
Society.  As  long  as  he  himself  was  alive,  this  society  remained 
in  a  formal  connection  with  the  National  Church,  but  very 
soou  after  bis  death,  it  sejjarated  and  became  a  distinct  sect. 


^'The  Mirror,  a  Periodical  Paper,"  ^) 

This  paper  appeared  for  the  first  time  ou  Saturday 
January  23rd  1779  and  was  contiuued  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  until  May  27th  1780.-)  A  hundred  and  ten  numbers 
were  published  in  all.  The  first  is  an  introductory  paper  in 
which  the  author  gives  some  account  of  bis  inteutions  and 
discusses  the  reception  a  work  of  this  sort  is  likely  to  meet 
with.  The  second  number  contains  various  opinions  about 
the  Mii'ror,  supposed  to  have  been  overheard  by  the  author 
in  the  shop  of  the  editor.  Among  others  who  had  given  their 
views  on  the  subject  an  elderly  gentleman  prognosticated  that 
the  paper  would  become  a  vehicle  of  scepticism  and  that  he 
expected  Hume's  works  would  be  introduced  into  it.  Another 
man  who  is  described  as  being  shoit  and  squat,  with  a 
carbuncled  face,  maintaiued  that  it  was  intended  for  the  spread 
of  Methodism  and  he  believed  that  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Wesley 
was  the  author. 


^)  The  "Mirror '  was  published  by  a  society  of  literary  gentlemen 
at  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  HenryMackenzie  was  intrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  work.  Cf.  "Biographia  Dramatiea",  vol.  J.  Part.  II. 
p.  468. 

-)  No.  5  appeared  on  a  Wednesday  as  the  pre'vious  Tuesday  had 
been  appointed  for  the  day  of  the  National  Fast. 
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All  manner  of  subjects  are  treated,  for  instance,  Beauty, 
Pedantry,  Duelling,  The  Poems  of  Ossian,  Travelliiig,  Shake- 
speare. Criticisms  etc.  No.  64  is  headed  ''Of  Good  Company; 
in  a  letter  from  Modestus".  The  writer  describes  an  evening 
passed  in  so-called  good  Company.  Cards  soon  took  the  place 
of  conversation.  Supper  was  served  very  late,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  geutleman  made  his  appearance  whose  coming  had 
been  looked  forward  to  with  some  impatience.  He  was  said 
to  be  possessed  of  au  infinite  fund  of  humour  and  superior 
talents  for  conversation.  He  was  allowed  to  talk  without 
any  interruption  and  after  a  few  glasses  was  requested  to 
sing  au  innocent  song.  Some  were  emboldeued  to  ask  him 
to  sing  agaiu  and  this  time  a  little  free,  and  ''just  before  the 
second  bottle  was  called  for,  he  took  off  a  Methodist  preacher 
with  great  applause'*.  The  ladies  now  retired  and  left  the 
gentlemen  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night  in  carousing.  The 
writer  is  disappointed  and  disgusted.  If  we  cau  si)eak  of 
any  tendency  of  this  paper  in  regard  to  Methodism  it  is  rather 
in  favour  of  it  than  asrainst  it. 


"The  American  Museum  or  Repository  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Fugitive  Pieces  etc.     Prose  and  Poetical." 

This  periodical  was  published  from  Jauuary  1787  to 
December  1792,  when  it  ceased  to  exist  because  the  busiuess 
of  the  publisher  as  bookseller  had  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  j^ay  the  requisite 
attention  to  it,  and  also  because  of  a  uew  post-office  law  by 
which  the  postmaster  had  absolutely  refused  to  receive  the 
Museum  into  the  post-office  on  any  terms. 

Very  little  is  said  about  the  Methodist  movement.  All 
we  have ,  besides  a  few  single  notices  about  Wesley's 
death  and  preaching ,  ^)  are  a  coui)le  of  anecdotes  on 
Whitefield,  told  entirely  in  his  favour.    One  is  i)erhaps  espe- 


»)  1789  May  p.  502,  1791  April  p.  82.  June  p.  42. 
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cially  interesting  as  probably  being  the  füllest  account  we 
have  of  a  saying  of  Wbitefield's  ^)  wbich  is  still  often 
quoted,  but  oftener  ascribed  to  somebody  eise  than  the 
above  named  gentleman.  This  anecdote  occiirs  in  March 
1788")  and  runs  as  follows :  ''When  George  Whitetield  first 
came  to  Cbarlestou  in  South-Carolina,  the  fev.  Alexander 
Garden  was  episcopal  minister  of  that  place.  Not  liking 
Whitefield's  principles,  he  took  occasion  to  preach  a  sermon 
against  bim  from  the  following  text:  'Behold,  those  that 
have  turned  the  world  upside  down ,  are  come  hither  also.' 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Whitefield,  in  bis  turn, 
retorted  upon  bis  antagouist  to  a  very  crowded  audience, 
and  with  all  the  wit  and  satire  for  wbich  he  was  so  remarkable, 
from  these  words  of  St.  Paul :  'Alexander,  the  Cop])ersmith, 
hatb  done  me  much  evil,  the  Lord  reward  bim  according  to 
bis  works'.  —  Soon  after,  Garden,  not  to  be  outdone,  took 
occasion  to  declaim  with  sonie  heat,  against  the  ligbt  and 
trifling  tunes  used  in  Whitefield's  church,  as  being  too  theatrical 
and  gay  for  holy  worsbij),  and  such  as  bad  been  long  ap- 
propriated  to  prophane  songs  and  airs.  'Very  true,  doctor,' 
said  Whitefield,  in  bis  next  lecture;  'but,  pray,  Sir,  can  you 
assigti  cni/j  good  reason.  ivlvf  the  devil  shoiikl  (diccojs  he  in  possession 
of  tJtc  best  funes  r"  " 


"The   London  Magazine    or  Gentleman' s  Montbly 
Intel  ligencer." 

This  magazine  was  commenced  in  the  year  1733,  but  has 
only  been  accessible  to  us  from  1755  to  1757  and  from  1760 
to  1763.  We  find,  however,  that  during  these  seven  years 
and  especially  during  the  years  1760 — 61,  the  Methodist  question 
was  discussed  pretty  freely.  The  first  article  on  the  subject 
is  in  October  1757,  entitled  "A  Bozen  of  Reasons  for 
tolerating  Fortune  Tellers"  (p.  482 f.),  which  is  also  cited  by 


^)  Also  quoted  in  the  Lady's  Magazine  for  November  1782. 
«)  Vol.  in.  p.  272. 
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Tyerman,^)  who  styles  it  the  most  malignant  onset  of 
the  year  and  designates  its  attacks  as  "silly  calumnies  and 
falsehoods  of  the  first  magnitude".  Among  other  tliings, 
'Dr.  Faustus',  the  author,  accuses  the  Methodist  preachers  of 
"chowsing  men,  or  even  women,  out  of  their  lands  and  tene- 
ments,  of  terrifying  their  followers  out  of  their  httle  wits,  as 
Bedlam  and  every  private  mad-house  about  town  can  testify, 
and  of  causing  a  poor  woman  literally  to  fulfil  scri})tnre  by 
pulling  out  one  of  her  eyes ;  because,  we  supjjose,  they  told 
her,  that  she  had  looked  upon  a  handsome  young  fellow  of 
her  acquaintance  with  a  longing  eye".  Further,  he  asserts 
that  the  Methodists,  being  formed  into  numerous  societies, 
are  dangerous  to  the  government  and  cause  the  jealousy, 
or  provoke  the  resentment  of  the  Established  Church.  As 
fortune  tellers  are  free  from  all  these  accusations  they  ought 
to  be  tolerated !  The  editor  of  the  Magazine  evidently  believed 
in  fair  play  in  discussions  on  religious  subjects  and  hence, 
in  three  succeediug  numbers,  we  have  a  vigorous  defence  of 
the  sect  thus  attacked,  signed  by  a  Methodist.-)  He  first 
reproaches  'Dr.  Faustus'  for  joking  at  a  time  when  England 
was  called  to  serious  humiliation  and  shows  him  how  unwise 
it  was  of  him  to  try  and  stir  up  a  sjjirit  of  persecution  against 
an  inoocent  i^eople,  who  were  real  friends  to  their  couutry 
and  heartily  attached  to  the  royal  family.  He  then  proceeds 
to  answer  Dr.  Faustus's  attacks  in  a  succinct  and  cogent 
manner.  The  latter  must  have  feit  himself  beaten  or  his 
conscience  smitten,  for  he  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
defend  his  assertions. 

In  the  years  1760  and  1761  are  several  discussions  about 
the  Methodists,  carried  on  by  correspondents  of  both  parties, 
the  editor  having  in  a  note  ■^)  made  a  special  request  for 
answers,  as  he  wished  to  remain  impartial. 

March  1760  p.  168.  T.  S.  writes  proposing  certain 
questions  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Methodists  to  the  Toleration 


>)  Vol.  IL  p.  292f. 
-)  Cf.  pp.  526,  588  and  636. 
3)  June  1760  p.  296. 
Münchener  Beiträge  z.  romanischen  u.  eugl.  Philologie.    IX. 
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Act,  for,  he  says,  "if  tliey  are  not  dissenters,  they  cannot  put 
themselves  under  its  protection".  Furtlier  he  asks  whether 
many  of  the  fugitive  itinerant  preachers,  who  swarm  through 
many  parts  of  England,  may  not  be  employed,  as  eraissaries 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  a  letter  dated  May  19th  1760 
(p.  298f.),  he  again  writes  in  reply  to  answers  that  had  been 
sent  to  him.  He  says  the  author  knows  nothing  aboiit  the 
Toleration  Act,  designates  his  answers  as  *'a  wild  ramble", 
and  proposes  other  questions  on  the  doctrines  and  conduct  of 
the  Methodists. 

June  1760  p.  296.  T.  A.  sends  a  long  epistle  in  which 
he  has  included  ten  questions  for  the  Methodists.  Among 
other  subjects,  he  refers  to  the  Toleration  Act,  and  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  chief-magistrate  over  such  assemblies  as  the 
Methodists  hold,  his  questions,  however,  beiug  partl}^  directed 
against  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  and  partly  against  individual 
preachers.  The  answer  to  one  question,  he  says,  will  establish 
or  overthrow  Methodism ,  namely ,  whether  it  be  i:)0S8ible  to 
distinguish  the  acts  of  the  mind  from  the  acts  of  the  spirit? 

In  July  1760  p.  354  f.  T.  A.  ])ublicly  thanks  the  editor  for 
his  great  candour  and  strict  impartiality  in  accei^ting  hisprevious 
letter  and  in  offering  a  place  in  his  Magazine  for  answers. 
He  then  tries  to  show  that  he  had  not  exaggerated  the 
amount  of  the  profits  made  by  the  Methodist  preachers.  and 
finally  in  a  postscript  rejoices  over  the  treatment  met  with 
by  the  Methodists  at  the  hands  of  the  raagistrates  at  Maid- 
stone where  the  former  had  been  fined  for  holding  a  con- 
venticle.  Later  (Oct.  1761  p.  529 f.),  as  these  proceedings 
were  set  aside  by  the  King's  Bench,  T.  A.  had  to  defend 
himself  against  the  charge  of  giving  a  false  account. 

In  the  same  montli  is  a  vigorous  vindication  of  the 
Methodists  in  answer  to  T.  A.  by  one  who  signs  himself 
"Hermas"  (}).  364  ff.).  He  takes  all  the  ten  questions  proposed 
by  the  former  and  gives  a  succiuct  reply  to  each.  In  conclusion, 
he  says  that  the  existing  laws  are  sufficient  to  punish  all 
meetings  that  aim  at  promoting  seditions  and  insurrections. 
If  any  new  law  were  to  be  enacted  (as  T.  A.  i^roposed  against 
the  Methodists)   it  would   only  be   to  prevent  the  Methodists 
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from  becoming  a  prey  to  incousiderate  and  violent  Higli- 
churchmen.  This  discussion  is  carried  on  at  great  length^)  and 
finally  closed  by  T.  A.  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness  in  which  he 
accuses  "Hermas"  of  ignorance,  tlius  making  it  difficult  for 
hira  to  argue  with  him. 

J  u  1  y  1760  p.  375  f.  Foote's  "Minor"  is  here  reviewed  with 
a  long  extract  of  the  scene  between  Mrs.  Cole  and  Sir  George. 
The  reviewer  Contents  himself  with  simply  adding:  "The  other 
characters  are  as  strongly  drawn  as  this  old  hypocrite's,  and  the 
Ijiece  has  a  great  deal  of  comick  humour."'  In  October  (p.  501  f.) 
of  the  same  year,  extracts  are  given  from  Foote's  defence 
of  bis  "Minor"  in  answer  to  the  Reverend  Author  of  the  "Re- 
marks,  Critical  and  Christian,  on  the  'Minor' ".  He  defends 
himself  for  having  ridiculed  Whitefield's  "inconsiderable 
weakness  in  the  optic  nerve",  saying  that  if  men  with  such 
infirmities  attempt  things  which  those  very  infirmities  have 
rendered  them  incapable  of  properly  executing,  it  is  their 
own  fault  if  tliey  are  made  the  butt  of  ridicule.  He  refers 
in  deprecating  terms  to  Whitefield's  home-training  and  quotes 
a  letter  purporting  to  proceed  from  Whitefield,  but  which  is 
so  indecent,  that  the  very  reading  of  it  convinces  at  once  that 
it  is  a  daring  forgery. 

October  1760  p.  527 f.  Whitefield  is  again  attacked  by 
C.  T.  in  what  purports  to  be  a  conversation  between  himself 
and  a  friend  on  the  one  part  and  Whitefield  on  the  other.  The 
principal  accusation  is  that  the  latter  reddened  excessively 
when  questioned  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  moneys  coUected 
at  the  Tabernacle  had  been  employed. 

In  the  "Monthly  Catalogue"  -)  the  "Letter  from  the  Rev. 
George  Whitefield  ß.  A,  to  the  Rev.  Laurence  Sterne 
M.  A.",  mentioned  above  p.  96,  is  also  branded  as  a  forgery. 
The  reviewer  is  quite  indignant  and  asks  if  "here  is  not 
something  vile,  and  abominably  wicked,  in  prostituting  scrip- 
ture  appellations  and  expressions  and  the  adorable  names  of 


1)  Sept.  p.  469 ff.,  Oct.  p.  515  ff.,  Nov.  p.  588  f.,  Dec.  p.  641  f.,  Jan. 
1761  p.  33  f.,  Feb.  p.  88 f. 

2)  Oct.  1760  p.  560. 

8* 
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the  Divine  Beiug,  and  our  Ever-blessed  Saviour,  to  the  pur- 
poses  of  buffoonry  and  abuse?" 

November  1760  p.  586 f.  Twenty  questions  are  pro- 
posed  to  Wesley  by  "Stephan  Church"  alias  R.  "W.  and  are 
answered  by  the  fonner  "speedily,  clearly  and  categorically".  ') 
R.  W.  is  not  at  all  satisfied,  but  calls  Wesley 's  answers  ''a 
frivolous  and  fallacious  Performance".  -)  Wesley's  answer  is 
shortj  to  the  point  and  tiuged  with  sarcasm.^)  R.  W.  again 
replies  ^)  that  Wesley  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such  a  Per- 
formance and  says  that  to  deny  is  not  to  disprove. 

In  1761  Wesley's  doctrine  of  Assurance  is  attacked  or 
called  in  question  by  tw^o  letters  ^)  from  different  writers,  but 
no  discussiou  follows. 

The  last  refereuce  we  have  found  in  the  volumes  of  this 
magaziue  that  were  at  our  disposal  is  in  the  advertisement 
prefixed  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  new  ''Treatise  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Grace"  and  quoted  in  the  November  number  of 
the  year  1762  (p.  608  f.),  where  Wesley  is  held  up  as  ''a  fanatic 
and  a  coward",  the  latter  e])ithet  being  applied  on  account 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  leaving  Georgia. 

Besides  the  special  request,  already  mentioned,  ^)  to  the 
effect  that  as  the  editors  did  not  adopt  the  sentiments  of 
their  correspondents  in  every  thing,  any  answer,  modest  and 
to  the  purpose,  if  not  too  long,  would  beinserted,  a  request  which 
showed  their  desire  to  be  impartial,  they  have  otherwise  kept 
silent  on  our  subject,  contenting  themselves  with  printing  the 
various  articles  and  letters  sent  without  any  further  comment. 
Indeed  this  seems  to  have  been  the  course  adopted  by  this 
magazine  in  the  case  of  all  subjects  introduced  for  dis- 
cussiou. 


1)  Dec.  1760  p.  651  ff. 

2)  Jan.  1761  p.  36. 

3)  Feb.  1761  p.  91  f. 
*)   April  1761  p.  190. 

5)  Jan.  p.  19 f.,  Feb.  p.  94. 

6)  Cf.  above  p,  113. 
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"The  Lady's  Magazine  or  Entertaining  Companion 
for   the   Fair  Sex,    Appropriated    solely    for    their    Use    and 

Amüsement." 

This  Magazine  was  begiin  in  the  y.ear  1770  and  continiied 
imtil  1794.  The  iilan  seems  to  have  been  an  imitation  of 
the  'Gentleman's  Magazine'  without  the  pohtical  and  religious 
polemics.  The  'Historical  Chronicle',  however,  is  very  co- 
l)ious,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence.  The  references  to  the  Methodists  are  few  and  far 
between.  With  the  exception  of  the  announcement,  in  the 
list  of  books  for  June  1771, ')  of  a  pamphlet  called  ''The 
Causes  of  Methodism  set  forth",  the  first  mention  of  this 
sect  is  to  be  found  in  November  1782  in  a  note  to  an  extract 
from  Dr.  Burn's  Sermon  on  Psalmody,  where  he  says  that 
"every  man  will  take  a  delight  in  that  service  in  which  he 
himself  is  a  performer",  The  note  is  to  the  effect  that  "on 
this  principle  we  may  subscribe  to  the  Moravian  and  Metho- 
dist teachers,  who  always  allow  their  people  so  large  a  share 
in  the  Performance  of  the  duties,  and  whose  singing  is  so 
much  superior  to  that  in  other  less  enthusiastic  assemblies" 
(p.  588). 

In  some  Miscellaneous  Observations  for  January  1784 
(p.  34)  is  an  article  on  "Enthiisiasm"  by  Dr.  Laughorne.  After 
describiug  the  dangers  accruing  from  religious  zeal,  he  says, 
referriug  undoubtedly  to  the  Methodists  in  particular:  — 
"There  is,  iudeed,  a  diöerence  between  retiring  to  a  cave  in 
some  unfrequented  desert,  and  entering  into  a  religious  society ; 
but  the  difiereuce  lies  only  in  the  mode,  for  they  are  equally 
repugnant  to  the  determinations  of  Providence,  which  has 
made  the  whole  moral  duty  of  man  to  consist  in  the  social 
capacity  of  serving  his  fellow  creatures." 

Besides  the  announcements  of  the  deaths  of  the  Wesley 
brothers,  ^)  this  magazine  only  contains  one  more  notice  of 
the  Methodists,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  in  the  month 
of    August    1790.  '^)      This    letter    communicates    a    prayer, 

')  Vol.  I.  p.  252. 

2)  Vol.  XIX.  April  1788,  p.  216;    vol.  XXII.  March  1791,  p.  168. 

')  Vol.  XXI.  p.  399. 
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said  to  have  been  made  at  a  Methodist  Meeting,  and  is 
accomijanied  by  the  comment  that  "for  a  preacher  to  borrow 
expressions  from  the  meanest  things  and  apply  them  to  the  most 
sacred  subjects  is,  in  my  opinion,  making  ridicule  of  religion". 
The  soundness  of  this  view  no  one  will  pretend  to  deny,  and 
the  specimen  given  certainly  contains  similes  yhich  border 
ou  profanity,  if  they  are  not  ])rofanity  itself,  and  shoukl  they 
really  have  been  uttered,  could  only  come  from  the  mouth  of 
an  iguorant  man  or  a  knave.  It  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
quote  two  of  these  similes  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
whole  prayer.  The  Almighty  is  implored  to  deal  grace 
round  in  the  assembly  ''as  one  would  deal  a  pack  of  cards"', 
and  to  stir  up  his  holy  sj^irit  within  the  peoi)le  •'•as  one 
would  stir  a  puclding"'. 

This  Magazine,  as  we  thus  see,  thought  lit  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years  to  insert  only  two  or  three  notices  of  the 
Methodists,  and  tliose  in  order  to  make  these  people  look 
ridiculous  or  at  least  to  serve  as  a  warning  against  them. 
This  was  what  the  editors  understood  by  fulfilling  the  pro- 
mise  as  expressed  in  the  title  page  to  be  an  '"Entertaining 
Companion" ! 


Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.    1709—1784. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  has  not  left  us  any  account  of  his 
opinions  about  the  Methodists  either  in  his  satires  or  his 
prose  works,  we  have  only  one  source  left  from  wliich  to 
draw  our  Information.  This  source  is  Boswell's  ''Life  of 
Johnson,"  ^)  but  it  supplies  us  with  material  enough  for 
our  purpose.  Mr.  Boswell  made  the  Doctor's  acquaintance 
in  the  year  1763,  and  it  is  in  this  year  that  we  find  the  tirst 
mention  of  Methodism  in  these  reminiscences. 

•'Speaking  of  the  imvard  light  to  which  some  methodists 
pretended,  he  [Johnson]  said,  it  was  a  principle  utterly  in- 
compatible  with   social  or  civil  society.     'If  a  mau',   said  he, 


')  Cf.  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  etc.     By  James  Boswell.      Ed.  by 
J.  W.  Croker.    London  1831,  5  vols. 
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'pretends  to  a  principle  of  action  of  which  I  can  know  notliing, 
nay,  not  so  much  as  that  he  lias  it,  but  only  tliat  he  pre- 
tends  to  it ;  how  can  I  teil  what  that  person  may  be  prompted 
to  do?  When  a  person  professes  to  be  governed  by  a  written 
ascertained    law ,    I   can   tlien   know  where    to   find  him' "'.  ^) 

Talking  of  tlie  great  success  attending  the  preaching  of  the 
Methodists,  Johnson  said  to  Boswell  (1763):  —  ^'Sir,  it  is  owing 
to  their  expressing  themselves  in  a  piain  and  familiär  manner, 
which  is  the  only  way  to  do  good  to  the  common  people, 
and  which  clergymen  of  genius  and  learning  ought  to  do 
from  a  principle  of  duty,  when  it  is  suited  to  their  congrega- 
tions ;  a  practice,  for  which  they  will  be  praised  by  men  of 
sense."  -)  This  view  may  well  be  compared  with  that  of 
Goldsmith  on  the  same   subject   in  bis  essay  on  Preaching.  ^) 

Boswell  takes  this  oi)portunity  of  pointing  out  the  origin 
of  the  appellation  'methodist',  and  says  that  Dr.  Johnson 
was  himself  a  methodist  ''in  a  dignified  manner".  In  support 
of  this  assertion  he  refers  to  the  '^Rambler"  (No.  110)  where  the 
Doctor  mentions  with  respect  "the  whole  discipline  of  regu- 
lated  piety".  Further  he  refers  to  Johnson's  "Prayers  and 
Meditations",  where  many  instances  occur  of  bis  anxious 
exaniination  into  bis  sj^iritual  State.  Finally  he  quotes 
Joseph  Milner,  ^)  ^'one  of  the  best  apologists  of  the  Metho- 
dists", and  tenders  liis  own  opinion  that  "the  principal 
reason  in  argument  and  good  sense  against  Methodism  is, 
that  it  tends  to  debase  human  nature,  and  prevent  the  gen- 
erous  exertions  of  goodness  by  an  unworthy  supposition 
that  God  will  pay  no  regard  to  them".  By  bis  quotation 
from  Milner  he  desires  "to  do  justice  to  those  whom  it  is  the 
fashion  to  ridicule,  without  any  knowledge  of  their  tenets". 

Gurions  and  very  unlike  Dr.  Johnson's  dignity  and  sense 
of  propriety  is  the  incident  narrated  by  Dr.  Maxwell  and 
quoted  by  Mr.  Boswell. '")    "Though  the  most  accessible  and 


»)  Cf.  vol.  I.p.  385. 

2)  Cf.  vol.  I.  p.  470. 

=>)  Cf.  below  p.  135  f. 

*)  "Essays  on  Several  Religious  Subjects." 

*)  Cf.  vol.  I.  p.  377,  under  the  year  1763. 
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communicative  man  alive,  yet  when  lie  [Dr.  J.]  suspected  he 
was  invited  to  be  exhibited,  he  constantly  si:)urDed  the  in- 
vitatiou.  Two  youug  women  from  Staffordshire  visited  him  when 
I  was  present,  to  consult  him  on  the  subject  of  Methodism, 
to  which  they  were  inclined.  'Come',  said  he ,  'you  pretty 
fools,  dine  with  Maxwell  and  me  at  the  Mitre„  and  we  will 
talk  over  that  subject'.  which  they  did,  and  after  dinner  he 
took  one  of  them  u^ion  his  knee,  and  fondled  her  for  half  an 
hour  together." 

In  the  same  year  (1763)  we  again  hear  the  preaching  of  the 
established  clergy  blamed.  ^)  "He  observed  that  in  general 
[they]  did  not  preach  piain  enough ;  and  that  polished  periods 
and  glittering  sentences  flew  over  the  heads  of  the  common 
people.  withoiit  any  Impression  upon  their  hearts.  Something 
might  be  necessary,  he  observed,  to  excite  the  afifections  of 
the  common  people,  who  where  sank  in  languor  and  lethargy, 
and  therefore  he  supposed  that  the  new  concomitauts  of 
methodism  might  probably  produce  so  desirable  an  effect . . . 
"VVhatever  might  be  thought  of  some  methodist  teachers,  he 
said,  he  could  scarcely  doubt  the  siucerity  of  that  man,  who 
travelled  nine  huudred  miles  in  a  month  and  preached  twelve 
times  a  week ;  for  no  adequate  reward ,  merely  temporal, 
could  be  given  for  such  iudefatigable  labour." 

Of  Whitefield's  oratory,  however,  Johnson  spoke  in  very 
depreciating  toues  (1769).  '^His  popularity",  said  he,  ''is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner.  He  would  be  followed 
by  crowds  were  he  to  wear  a  uight-cap  in  the  pulpit,  or 
were  he  to  preach  from  a  tree."  -) 

Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  ou  the  expulsion  of  the  six  students 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  ^)  is  expressed  in  a  very  drastic 
manner.  *'Sir",  said  he,  *)  "that  expulsion  was  extremely 
just  and  proper.  What  have  they  to  do  at  an  University, 
who  are  not  willing  to  be  taught,  but  will  presume  to  teach? 
Where    is   religion   to  be  learnt,   but  at  an  University?    Sir, 


^)  Cf.  vol.  I.  p.  381  f.     Boswell  is  here  again  quoting  Maxwell. 

")  Cf.  vol.  n.  p.  81. 

3)  Cf.  Monthly  Review  Jan.  1768,  and  above  p.  100. 

*)  Cf.  vol.  11.  p.  180,  under  the  year  1772. 
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they  were  examined,  aud  found  to  be  mighty  Ignorant  fellows." 
On  Boswell  remarking  tliat  they  M'ere  good  beings,  the  doctor 
answered :  —  ''I  believe  they  might  be  good  beiugs,  bnt  they 
were  not  fit  to  be  in  the  Uuiversity  of  Oxford.  A  cow  is 
a  very  good  animal  in  the  field,  but  we  turn  her  out  of  a 
garden."  On  another  occasion,  ')  as  the  conversation  turned 
on  Toleration  and  Martyrdora,  Johnson  made  the  remark  that  it 
was  not  uecessary  to  make  any  provision  "for  mad  people,  as 
there  were  places  for  them  in  the  neighbourhood  (meaning 
Moorfiekls)". 

Talkiog  of  Whitefield  again,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  -)  that 
'•'he  was  at  the  same  College  ^)  with  him  and  kuew  him 
before  he  began  to  be  better  than  other  people  (smiling); 
that  he  believed  he  siucerely  meant  well,  but  had  a  mixture 
of  politicks  and  ostentatiou,  whereas  Wesley  thought  of 
religiou  only".  In  answer  to  the  Suggestion  that  Whitefield 
had  strong  natural  eloqueuce,  which  if  cultivated  would  have 
done  great  things,  Johnson  said :  —  ''I  take  it  he  was  at  the 
the  height  of  what  bis  abilities  could  do,  and  was  sensible  of 
it.  He  had  the  ordinary  advantages  of  education;  but  he 
chose  to  pursue  that  oratory  which  is  for  the  mob."  Boswell 
here  remarked  that  he  had  great  effect  on  the  passions, 
whereupon  Johnson  said:  —  '"T  don't  think  so.  He  could 
not  represent  a  succession  of  pathetick  images.  He  voci- 
ferated,  and  made  an  Impression.  There  again  was  a  mind 
like  a  hammer.'' 

In  the  year  1773  Johnson  undertook  bis  Tour  in  the 
Hebrides.  Boswell  teils  us  that  one  evening  when  Dr.  Ers- 
kine,  Mr.  Robert  Walker  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Webster  were 
supping  with  them,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  Moravian 
missions  aud  on  the  Methodists.  As  regards  the  latter  the 
Doctor   "'owned    they   had    done  good ;   had  spread  religious 

1)  Cf.  vol.  II.  p.  236,  under  the  year  1773. 

2)  Cf.  vol.  II.  p.  271,  under  the  year  1773. 

^)  Whitefield  did  not  enter  Pembroke  College  before  November 
1732.  nearly  three  years  after  Johnson  had  ceased  to  be  resident 
at  Oxford,  so  that  strictly  speaking  they  were  not  fellow-coUegians 
Cf.  vol.  IV.  p.  285  Note.  " 
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impressions  among  the  vulgär  pari  of  mankind;  but  he  said, 
they  liad  great  bitterness  against  other  Christians,  and  that 
he  never  could  get  a  methodist  to  explain  in  what  he  excelled 
others ;  that  it  always  ended  in  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
hearing  one  of  their  preachers".  ^) 

On  Monday  March  27th  1775,  at  the  special  request  of 
the  actress  Mrs.  Abdingdon,  Dr.  Johnson  was  present  at  one 
of  that  lady's  benefits.  At  first  he  tried  to  excuse  himself 
on  accoimt  of  his  deafuess,  but  she  insisted  so  niuch  that  '4t 
would  have  been  l)rutal  to  have  refused  her"'.  The  play  was 
"The  Hypocrite",  which  as  we  have  already  seen,  -)  was 
altered  from  Cibber's  '•Nou-Juror*',  so  as  to  satirise  the  Me- 
thodists.  Johnson's  own  opiniou  of  the  play  was  that  ''the 
character  of  the  Hypocrite  was  not  justly  applicable  to  the 
Methodists,  but  that  it  was  very  applicable  to  the  Non- 
jurors'".  ^) 

Under  the  date  of  Feb.  6th  1776  is  a  letter  from  John- 
son to  John  Wesley,  in  which  he  tenders  his  thanks  to  the 
latter  for  sending  him  a  copy  of  his  "Commentary  of  the 
Bible'",  as  well  as  for  the  addition  of  his  ''important  suffrage 
to  his  argument  on  the  American  questiou".  "*) 

Talking  on  one  occasion  in  1776  with  the  Doctor  of  a  work 
then  much  in  vogue,  namely  of  Gibbon's  ''Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire''  (vol.  I  publ.  1776),  Boswell  remarked  that  it  was 
not  fair  of  the  author  to  introduce  artful  intidelity  in  a  book 
wliere  no  one  would  expect  to  lind  it.  He  also  suggested 
that  as  Gibbon  had  changed  from  the  Church  of  England  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  from  the  Church  of  Eome  to  in- 
fidelity,  he  did  not  despair  of  seeing  him  a  Methodist  preacher. 
Johnson  replied  with  a  laugh:  —  '*It  is  said,  that  his  ränge 
has  been  more  extensive,  and  that  he  has  once  been  a  Ma- 
hometan.     However,  now  that  he  has  published  his  intidelity, 


')  Cf.  vol.  III.  p.  87. 

2)  Cf.  above  p.  31. 

3)  Vol.  III.  p.  196. 
*)  1.  c.  p.  309  f. 
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he  will  probably  persist  in  it."'     To  this,  Bosworth  answered, 
that  he  could  not  agree.  ^) 

One  day  in  the  same  year  Boswell  mentioned  an  acquaintance 
of  his,  a  sectary,  and  probably  a  Methodist,  though  he  does  not 
say  so  ex])ressly.  He  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  a  very 
religions  man,  who  not  only  attended  regularly  on  public 
worship  with  those  of  his  communion,  but  made  a  particular 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  had  even  written  a  commentary, 
but  was  known  to  be  very  licentious,  maintaining  that  men 
are  saved  by  faith  alone.  Johnson's  curt  reply  was :  "'Theres 
no  trusting  to  that  crazy  piety".  -) 

Two  years  later  (1778),  speaking  of  AVesley's  personal 
character,  the  Doctor  remarked:  ''His  couversation  is  good, 
but  he  is  never  at  leisure.  He  is  always  obliged  to  go  at  a 
certain  hour.  This  is  very  disagreeable  to  a  man  who  loves 
to  fold  his  legs,  and  have  out  his  talk,  as  I  do."  ^)  As  a 
comment  on  this  utterance  we  may  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Wesley  made  a  point  of  not  talking  with  any  body  for 
longer  than  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  advised  others  that  longer 
conversations  were  generally  unprofitable. 

Again,  in  the  same  year,  Johnson  said  that  Wesley 
could  talk  well  on  any  subject.  On  Boswell  asking  what 
Wesley  made  of  his  ghost  story,  referring  to  a  spirit  that  was 
Said  to  have  appeared  at  Newcastle,  Johnson  answered :  "Why, 
Sir,  he  believes  it;  but  not  on  sufficient  authority.''  This 
particular  ghost  was  asserted  to  have  appeared  to  a  young 
woman  and  to  have  told  her  to  make  application  to  an  attorney 
about  the  right  to  an  old  house,  at  the  same  time  sayiug 
the  attorney  would  do  nothing,  which  proved  to  be  the  fact. 
The  doctor  laughed  at  the  idea  that  this  should  be  a  proof 
that  a  ghost  knows  our  thoughts,  as  Wesley  believed.  He 
said  that  Charles  Wesley  did  not  believe  the  story  and  he 
was  sorry  that  John  did  not  take  more  pains  to  inquire 
into  the  evidence  for  it.     That   Johnson  himself  was   not   a 


1)  1.  c.  p.  335  f. 

2)  1.  c.  p.  362  f. 

»)  Yol.  lY.  p.  85. 
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disbeliever  in  ghosts  is  shown  by  the  answer  he  gave  with 
solemn  veliemence  wlieu  a  lady  exclaimed  with  an  increduloiis 
smile:  ''What,  Sir!  about  a  ghost!"  —  ''Yes,  madam;  this  is 
a  question  which,  after  five  thousand  years,  is  yet  undecided ; 
a  question,  whether  in  theology  or  philosophy,  one  of  the 
most  importaut  that  can  come  before  the  human  under- 
standing."  ^) 

Boswell  hiniself,  who  says  that,  though  he  differed  from 
Wesley  in  some  poiuts,  yet  he  adraired  bis  various  talents 
and  loved  his  pious  zeal,  niade  the  reverend  gentleman's 
acquaintance  by  a  letter  of  introduction  given  him  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  He  met  him  in  Edinburgh  and  was  "very  politely 
received".  AVesley's  evidence  as  to  the  ghost  of  Newcastle, 
however,  did  not  conviuce  him,  -) 

The  bist  reference  to  the  Methodists  in  these  Memoirs 
is  in  the  year  1784  when  Johnson  Avas  seventy-five,  being  the 
year  of  his  death.  Speaking  of  the  religious  discipline  proper 
for  unhappy  convicts,  the  Doctor  said  to  Boswell:  ''Sir,  one 
of  our  regulär  clergy  will  probably  not  impress  their  minds 
sufficiently ;  they  should  be  attended  by  a  methodist  preacher 
or  a  popish  priest."  ^) 

Though  Johnson,  in  Boswell's  opinion,  might  also  have 
been  called  a  Methodist,  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
examining  very  carefuUy  into  his  religious  life,  yet  he  was 
far  from  being  a  Methodist  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term. 
Like  Goldsmith  and  Richardson,  he  praised  their  manner  of 
preaching  to  the  people,  and  wished  the  clergy  would  Imitate 
them  in  making  their  sermons  more  interesting  and  attractive. 
On  the  other  band  he  spoke  in  depreciating  tones  of  White- 
field's  preaching,  but  entertained  a  high  respect  for 
Wesley.  He  recognised  that  they  had  done  good,  and  yet 
he  speaks  of  Moorfields  as  a  place  for  madmen.  He  sanetions 
the  expulsion  of  the  students  from  Oxford,  and  yet  admits 
that  a  Methodist  preacher  is  more  likely  to  influence  convicts 


•)  1.  c.  p.  155. 
-)  1.  c.  p.  266  f. 
3)  Vol.  V.  p.  237  f. 
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for  good  than  one  of  the  regulär  clergy.  Id  sliort,  Dr.  John- 
son was  too  strict  a  cliurchman  to  like  the  irregularities  of 
the  Methodists  and  yet  he  was  far  too  clear-sighted  to  -over- 
look  that  they  were  doing  good.  He  evidently  believed  that 
the  Methodists  should  be  restricted  to  the  lower  Orders  and 
that  they  had  no  place  at  the  universities.  Boswell  seems 
to  have  shared  the  great  man's  opinion  on  this  subject,  biit 
was  incliued  to  be  rather  more  lenient  towards  these  people 
in  general. 

Horace  AValpole,  Eatl  of  Orford.     1717—1797. 

Horace  Walpole,  the  friend  of  the  poets  Thomas  Gray 
and  Richard  West,  is  principally  known  in  the  literary 
World  for  bis  ''Catalogue  of  the  Royal  and  Noble  Aiithors 
of  England"  (1758),  "Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England", 
(1762—71),  ''The  Castle  of  Otranto",  a  roniance,  and  hually 
for  bis '"Letters",  which  began  to  appear  in  the  year  1818  and 
were  finally  published  in  nine  volumes  froni  1857  to  1859.  Out  of 
curiosity,  it  would  seem,  and  because  sonie  fashionable  people 
of  bis  acquaintance  had  turned  Methodists,  he  took  some 
interest  in  these  people  and  even  went  to  hear  John  Wesley 
preacli.  The  "Letters"  contain  a  good  number  of  references 
to  the  Methodists.  As  early  as  1739  in  a  letter  to  Richard 
West  from  Bologna;,  he  says  that  he  has  no  notion  of  giving 
bim  an  account  of  what  he  has  seen,  for  he  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  bis  letters  being  published  ''like  Whitefield's  Journal". ') 
Three  years  later,  si)eaking  of  Thomas  Asheton,  afterwards 
preacher  to  the  Society  of  Liucoln's  lun,  Walpole  says  that 
be  does  not  object  to  bis  pleasing  the  generality,  "for  they 
ran  as  much  alter  Whitefield  as  they  could  after  Tillotsou; 
and  I  do  not  doubt  but  St.  Jude  converted  as  many  honour- 
able  women  as  St.  Paul".  ^) 

Sept.  3rd  1748,  in  writing  to  bis  correspondent  and  friend 
George  Montague,    he    makes    a   pun   on  the  ^'neir-Iigl/f'   and 


^)  Cf.  Walpole's  Letters.  Ed.  by  Peter  Cunningliain.  J.oud.  1857—59, 
9  vols. ;  vol.  I.    Letter  20  p.  31. 
2)  1.  c.  Letter  73  p.  161. 
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speaks  of  it  being  very  nonsensical  and  extrem ely  in  fasliion. 
He  further  makes  the  communication  that  WhitefielcVs  Ser- 
vices at  Lady'  Huntingdon's  had  been  attended  by  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Lord  Bath .  Lady  Townshend,  Lady  Thanet 
and  others.  Finally  he  asks  Montagne  how  mucb  he  will 
lay  that  AVhitefield  will  not  be  run  after  in  the  following 
winter  more  than  Garrick.  ^) 

In  a  letter  dated  March  4th  1749  to  his  cousin,  Sir 
Horace  Manu,  Walpole  mentions  the  fact  that  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon  '^the  Queen  of  the  Methodists".  had  got  her  daughter 
named  Lady  of  the  Bed-Charaber  to  the  Princesses,  but  that 
it  was  all  off  agaiu^  because  the  mother  would  not  allow  her 
daughter  to  play  cards  on  Sundays.  In  comraenting  on  this 
circumstance,  Walpole  says  that  it  was  equally  absurd  on 
both  sides,  to  refuse  it,  or  to  insist  upon  it.  -) 

Two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  in  another  letter  to  the  same 
friend,  he  remarks :  —  "Methodism  in  the  metropolis  is  more 
fashionable  than  anything  but  brag ;  the  women  play  very 
deep  at  both;  as  deep.  it  is  much  suspected,  as  the  matrons 
of  Rome  did  at  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea." ")  Again, 
on  the  3rd  of  May  to  the  same  gentleraan,  he  writes  that 
somebody  had  asked  Lady  Townshend  if  it  were  true  that 
Whitefield  had  rpcanfrd.  In  answer  she  said:  —  ''No.  Sir.  he 
has  only  eantcd".  Walpole  further  wams  Sir  Horace  Mann 
that  when  he  returned  to  England  he  would  have  to  prepare 
himself  with  Methodism.  as  that  sect  was  increasiug  as  fast 
as  ever  any  religious  nonsense  did.  "Lady  Frances  Shirley", 
he  continues,  ''has  chosen  this  way  of  bestowing  the  dregs  of 
her  beauty ;  and  Mr.  Lyttleton  is  very  near  making  the  same 
sacrifice  of  the  dregs  of  all  those  various  characters  he  has 
worn.  The  Methodists  love  your  big  sinners,  as  proper  sub- 
jects  to  work  upon;  and,  indeed,  they  have  a  plentiful 
harvest.*'  *) 


1)  Vol.  II.    Letter  275  p.  126. 

2)  1.  c.  Letter  284  p.  147. 

^)  1.  c.  Letter  285  p.  149;  cf.  Tyerman  vol.  II.  p.  32. 
*)  1.  c.  Letter  286  p.  154f.    See  also  vol.  VII.  Letter  1742  pp.  94  f., 
104  f. 
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A  couple  of  moüths  later  (July  24th  1749),  Sir  Horace 
Mann  received  a  letter  iu  wliich  Wal  pole  ))rofesses  to  answer 
liis  frieud's  question  about  tlie  principles  of  the  Metliodists. 
He  says  that  he  has  tried  to  learn  them  and  has  read  one 
of  tlieir  Looks ,  but  lie  does  not  think  necessary  to  say 
which.  "The  visihle  part",  he  thus  expresses  himself,  "seems  to 
be  nothing  but  stricter  practice  than  that  of  our  Church, 
clothed  in  the  old  exploded  cant  of  mystical  devotion.'"  The 
Methodists,  he  asserts,  are  fond  of  using  metaphors,  and  this 
is  what  Catches  women  of  fashion  and  shopkeepers. ')  In 
another  letter  of  the  same  correspondence  Walpole  writes 
that  he  would  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Lyttleton  or  Whitefield  the 
Methodist  settiug  out  for  Italy  iu  order  to  raake  a  tender  of 
sorae  of  our  religions  on  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  Pope  and  the  Venetians,  on  the  Patriarchate  of  Aquileia.-) 

In  September  1753  AValpole,  writing  to  Richard  Bentley, 
and  talkiug  of  religious  sects,  said  that  Methodism  was  quite 
decayed  iu  Oxford,  its  cradle.  '^j 

To  George  Moutague  on  the  3rd  of  October  1758  we 
hear  him  i)rophesying  that  Lady  Townshend  is  again  likely 
to  turn  Methodist,  having  been  frightened  by  some  ghostly 
figures.  ^)  On  May  6th  1760  he  describes  to  the  same 
friend  the  death  of  Lord  Ferrers ,  who  was  hanged  for 
having  killed  his  Steward  in  a  fit  of  passion.  Speaking  of  the 
efforts  of  his  aunt,  Lady  Huntingdon,  to  bring  about  his 
conversion,  AValpole  says :  —  ''The  Methodists  have  nothing 
to  brag  of  his  conversion,  though  Whitfield  prayed  for  him 
and  preached  about  him."^) 

On  the  following  day  Walpole  wrote  to  Sir  Horace  Mann 
on  the  same  subject.  In  this  letter  he  speaks  of  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon as  the  "Saint  Theresa  of  the  Methodists",  and  says 
that   one  cannot  wonder  at  finding  "so  much  violent  bigotry 


^)  1.  c.    Letter  293  p.  175. 
")  1.  c.  Letter  309  p.  215. 
*)  1.  c.  Letter  369  p.  357. 
*)  Vol.  in.     Letter  576  p.  177. 
5)  1.  c.  Letter  662  p.  304. 
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in  such  mad  blood".  ^)  In  Angust  of  the  same  year  he  teils 
Sir  Horace  Mann  that  he  knows  of  oue  "who  will  neither 
turn  Jew  nor  Protestant,  nay,  nor  Methodist,  which  is  more 
in  fashion".  This  was  the  Sjjanish  ambassador,  Monsieur 
Fuentes,  who  had  given  his  honour  to  the  Virgin  Mary  that 
he  would  not.  -)  , 

In  November  1760  Walpole  was  printing  his  ••Anecdotes 
of  Painting",  and  assured  George  Montague  that  there  was 
not  a  word  of  Methodism  in  it.  ■') 

In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  dated  July  5th  1761, 
Walpole  teils  a  story  of  Whitefield  very  much  to  his  disad- 
vautage,  and  theu  says  he  hopes  that  it  is  true.  Whitefield, 
he  writes,  had  been  to  Lady  Huntingdon  to  beg  forty  pounds, 
which,  she  said,  she  could  not  give  him.  As  a  last  resource,  he 
pointed  to  her  watch  and  trinkets  and  told  her  she  did  not  want 
such  vanities.  She  would  have  put  hini  off,  but  he  still  persisted, 
and  at  last  she  yielded.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  Countess  visited 
Whitefield  at  his  house,  and  to  her  surprise  found  among  his 
wife's  Ornaments  her  own  offering.  Walpole  asserts  that  this 
caused  ''a  terrible  schism"  and  that  she  told  the  story  herseif.*) 
We  are  glad  to  say  that  we  have  not  met  with  any  con- 
firmation  of  this  story. 

In  his  letter  of  Feb.  2nd  1762  to  George  Montague, 
Walpole  refers  to  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost  and  makes  it  out 
that  it  was  supported  by  the  Methodists.  (^uotiug  Lord  Ayles- 
ford  as  his  authority,  he  further  asserts  that  the  Methodists 
had  attempted  ghosts  three  times  in  AVarwickshire,  and  then 
concludes  his  letter  with  the  ironical  remark :  ''There,  how  good 
I  am!"  '")  Writing  to  Sir  Horace  Manu,  on  March  22nd  1762, 
Walpole  defended  himself  for  having  been  to  see  the  Cock  Lane 
Ghost,  and  remarked  that  he  himself  would  soon  probably 
be  keej[)ing  Saluts'  days,  '*for  enthusiasm  is  growing  into  fashion. 


')  1.  c.  Letter  663  p.  307. 

'■")  1.  c.  Letter  675  p.  329. 

3)  1.  c.  Letter  698  p.  365. 

0  1.  c.  Letter  728  p.  410. 

^)  1.  c.  Letter  773  p.  481  f. 
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and  while  tliey  are  cancelÜDg  holidays  at  Home,   the  Metho- 
dists  are  reviving  them  here".^) 

In  another  letter  to  Moutague,  dated  Nov.  20th  1763, 
he  says  that  ''London  was  never  so  entertaiuing  since  it  had 
a  steeple  or  a  madhouse.  Cowards  fight  duels,  secretaries 
turn  Methodists  on  the  Tuesday,  and  are  expelled  the  play- 
house  for  blasphemy  on  Friday."'  Being  anxious  lest  his 
friend  shoukl  think  he  had  turned  Methodist,  he  asserts  that 
he  has  not.  -) 

Writiug  from  Paris  (Nov.  2 Ist  1765)  to  George  Mon- 
tague,  he  puts  Methodists  in  the  same  category  as  ''jesuits, 
the  hypocrite  Rousseau,  the  scoffer  Voltaire'*  etCs  and  describes 
them  all  as  impostors  in  their  various  ways.  The  ploughmau, 
who  sows  his  seed,  reads  his  almanack,  and  believes  the  stars 
are  so  many  farthiug  candles,  created  to  prevent  him  falling 
into  the  ditch  when  he  goes  home  after  dark,  is  for  Walpole, 
"a  wiser  and  more  rational  being",  and  "certainly  honester" 
than  any  of  the  kinds  of  characters  mentioned.^)  Writing 
again  from  Paris  on  March  lOth  1766,  Walpole  has  another  hit 
at  the  Methodists.  He  apologises  to  Lady  Hervey,  to  whom 
the  letter  is  addressed,  because  he  has  been  so  forgetful  to 
thank  Lord  Hertford  for  a  recommendation.  He  exclaims 
that  he  cannot  account  for  it,  that  he  is  as  black  as  ink,  and 
must  turn  —  methodist  to  fancy  that  repentance  can 
wash  him.  This  would-be  eure,  however,  does  not  satisfy 
him,  for  he  adds:  "No,  I  will  not;  for  then  I  may  sin  again, 
and  trust  to  the  same  nostrum"  (cf.  vol.  IV.  L.  1047  p.  487  f.). 

In  the  October  of  the  same  year,  Walpole  wrote  to  John 
Chute  Esq.  to  whom  he  gives  a  lively  and  satirical  account 
of  a  methodist  Service  he  had  attended  at  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  chapel  at  Bath.  AVesley  himself  was  the 
preacher.  "I  have  been  at  one  opera,"  he  writes,  '*Mr.  Wesley's. 
They  have  boys  and  girls,  with  charmiug  voices,  that  sing 
hymns  in  parts  to  Scotch  bailad  tunes;  but,  indeed,  so  long, 


1)  1.  c.  Letter  785  p.  497. 

2)  Vol.  IV.  Letter  883  p.  188  f. 
»)  1.  c.  Letter  1024  p.  441. 
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that  one  would  thiuk  they  were  already  iu  eternity,  and  knew 
not  liow  much  time  they  had  before  them,'"  He  tlien  gives 
a  very  favourable  description  of  the  little  cliapel,  and  of  the 
preaclier  himself  he  says  that  he  is  ''a  clean,  eldeiiy  man. 
fresh  coloured,  his  hair  smoothly  combed,  but  with  a  little 
sowpipn  of  curl  at  the  ends".  He  considered  him  to  be  as 
much  an  actor  as  Garrick,  but  did  not  like  his  delivery,  "for 
he  spoke  so  fast  and  with  so  little  accent  that,  he  was  sure, 
he  had  often  given  it  before'".  Parts  of  it,  however,  were 
very  eloquent,  but  ''towards  the  end  he  exalted  his  voice,. 
and  acted  very  ugly  enthusiasm,  decried  learning  and  told 
stories".^) 

In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cole,  Dec.  19th  1767, 
Walpole  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Catliolic  religion  is 
very  consumptive,  but  that  with  a  little  patieuce,  if  Whitefield, 
Wesley  etc.  live,  he  does  not  doubt  but  that  something  very 
like  it  will  take  place  in  England.  He  prefers,  however,  to 
live  at  the  end  of  a  tawdry  religion  than  at  the  beginning^ 
which  is  always  more  stern  and  hypoeritic. -) 

A  few  months  later  (April  16tli  1768),  in  a  letter  to  the 
same  friend,  lie  expresses  the  hoj)e  that  that  gentleraan's 
neighbour,  the  methodist,  •')  "does  not,  like  his  patriarcli  White- 
field, encourage  the  people  to  forge,  murder  etc.,  in  order  to 
have  the  benefit  of  being  converted  at  the  gallows'*.  Wal- 
pole then  teils  of  a  funeral  sermon  i)reached  by  that  ^''arch- 
rogue"  ou  a  man  who  had  been  hanged  for  forgery.  The 
best  way  to  treat  these  people,  he  says,  is  not  to  persecute 
them,  but  to  get  clergy  to  tight  them  and  ridicule  them.'^) 

Walpole's  feelings  towards  the  Methodists  are  perhaps 
expressed  most  strongly  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
on  the  25th  of  June  1768.  He  asks:  ''Is  it  true  that  Lady 
Kockingham   is   turned  Methodist?    It  will  be  a  great  acqui- 


»)  Vol.  V.  Letter  1079  p.  Ki. 

2)  ].  c.  Letter  1121  p.  76. 

^)  Li  the  Appendix  is  a  note  to  the  effect  that  this  "neighbour" 
was  one  Berridge  who  was  at  Cläre  Hall  with  Walpole.  Cf.  Appendix, 
vol.  IX.  p.  .522. 

*)  1.  c.  Letter  1134  p.  !)7. 
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sition  to  the  sect  to  liave  their  liymns  set  by  GiardinL  Pope 
Joan  Huntingdon  will  be  deposed ,  if  the  husband  becomes 
first  minister.  I  doubt  too,  the  saints  will  like  to  call  at 
Canterbury  and  Winchester  on  their  way  tp  heayen.  My 
charity  is  so  small,  that  I  do  not  think  thßir  virtue  a  jot 
more  obdurate  than  that  of  patriots."^) 

When  Walpole's  nephew  dismantled  and  spoiled  the  pal'- 
ace  and  estate  at  Houghton ,  whicli  he  had  inherited  froni 
the  former's  father,  Walpole  himself  was  so  indignant  that 
in  a  letter  to  the  Rev,  William  Mason,  dated  Sept.  3rd  1773, 
he  writes  that  he  feit  like  selling  his  own  house  at  Straw* 
berry  Hill  and  laying  the  purchase-money  at  the  feet  of  the 
lirst  Methodist  apostle  he  met.-) 

On  the  24th  of  the  same  month ,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Straflford,  he  lets  loose  his  satire  ou  Lady  Hunting- 
don,  Whitefield,  and  Lady  Fanny  Shirley.  Speaking  of  a 
print  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  he  says,  "she  looks  like  an  old 
basket-woman  trampling  on  her  Coronet  at  the  mouth  of  a 
cavern'*.  Whereupon  he  exclaims:  —  ''Poor  Whitfield!  If 
he  Avas  forced  to  do  the  honours  of  the  sjyehoica".  Of  'Saint 
Fanny  Shirley",  he  says,  he  had  been  told  she  had  written 
a  letter  two  days  previously  wliich  was  not  iutelligible.-^)  In 
a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cole,  July  24th  1776,  he  expresses 
his  surprise  that  ''those  madmen  [i.  e.  enthusiasts  and  espe^- 
cially  Methodists]  and  knaves  do  not  begin  to  wear  out,  as 
their  folly  is  no  longer  new''.  •*) 

To  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Mason,  he  teils  in  his  letteir 
of  July  6th  1777,  how  that  his  plaisterer  was.turned  a  raTr 
ing  Methodist  and  had  sent  him  a  frantic  letter  "Avithout 
sense  or  grammar,  but  desiring  leave  to  open  hinj.  ^a  new  plan 
of  the  Gospel".  Then  Walpole  satirically  exclaim,^;,—  ''I  am 
glad   he  had   no   new   lirjJif   about  making  stucopj-"    .JJe-also 


1)  1.  c.  Letter  1143  p.  112. 
«)  1.  c.  Letter  1383  p.  499. 
»)  1.  c.  Letter  1386  p.  504. 
*)  Vol.  VL  Letter  1596  p.  361. 
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makes  tlie  comraeut  tliat  he  ^'fears  tbose  gentry  the  Metho- 
dists  Avill  grow  very  troublesome  or  worse".  ^) 

A  year  later,  in  writing  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cole,  Walpole 
puts  Calvin ,  Wesley  and  the  Pope  all  ou  the  sauie  level. 
Power  and  wealth,  he  says ,  are  their  objects  and  he  abhors 
them  both.  In  a  postscript,  however,  he  adds  "that  he  likes 
Popery,  as  he  likes  chivalry  and  romance,  but  the  church 
in  the  abstract  is  a  Jargon  that  nieans  nothing,  or  a  great 
deal  too  much.-) 

In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford  (June  13th  1781), 
he  makes  a  flippant  use  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  doctrine 
of  election  as  a  simile.  After  having  converted  a  certain 
Mr.  Storer  tt)  be  an  antiquary,  he  reports  his  success  to  bis 
friend,  and  then  continues :  ''The  Methodists  say  .  one  must 
have  been  very  wicked  before  one  can  be  of  the  elect  —  yet 
is  that  extreme  more  distant  from  the  ton,  Avhich  avows  know- 
ing  and  liking  uothing  but  the  fashion  of  the  instant,  to 
studying  what  Avere  the  modes  of  tive  hundred  years,  ago?'"^) 

On  the  25th  June  1782,  Walpole  Avrote  to  his  friend  the 
ßev.  Wm.  Mason  some  thoughts  about  epic  poetry.  Among 
other  tliiugs  he  makes  the  startling  assertion  that  *'Dante 
was  extravagant,  absurd,  disgusting,  in  short  a  Methodist  Par- 
son  in  BecUavf'.^)  The  Methodist  Parson  might  be  content  to 
be  in  such  Company ! 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Walpole  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondeuce  with  Miss  Hannah  More  (1745 — 1833),  the  authoress 
of ''Sacred  Dramas''  etc.  (cf  below  p.  138  f.).  Writing  to  her  ou 
the  22nd  of  September  1788,  he  expresses  his  delight  in  the  mod- 
erateness  of  her  piety  and  esiDCcially  because  she  had  declined 
to  See  an  enthusiast  exorcist.  He  further  says  how  shocking 
such  presumption  is,  and  will  not  give  it  the  name  of  en- 
thusiasm,   but  of  delirium.     Real   enthusiasts,    he  says,   he 


')  1.  c.  Letter  1651  p.  452. 
3)  Vol.  VII.  Letter  1741  p.  94. 
•"')  Vol.  VIII.  Letter  2040  p.  51. 
*)  1.  c.  Letter  2162  p.  235. 
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pities  and  considers  "tbat  the  best  eure  for  them  would  be  to 
shave  their  heads  and  take  away  some  blood".^) 

In  a  letter  to  Miss  Berry  in  1791,  Walpole  announces 
tu  her  the  death  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  "the  patriarchess"  of 
the  Methodists,  and  predicts  that  the  sect  will  probably 
decline,  now  that  Whitefield  and  she  are  gone.  If  Walpole 
referred  to  the  Methodists  generally,  the  statistics  quoted  at 
the  eud  of  this  dissertation  are  sufficient  to  show  how  mis- 
taken  he  was  destined  to  be. 

The  last  mention  in  Walpole's  "Letters"*  of  the  Methodist 
Movement  is  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway,  written 
at  Strawberry  Hill,  Aug.  Bist  1792.  We  have  here  a  description 
of  a  fete  given  by  the  Duchess  of  York  to  her  tenants  at 
Oatlands  in  honour  of  the  Duke's  birthday.  A  Company  of 
strollers  Coming  to  Waybridge  to  act  in  a  barn,  she  was  so- 
licited  to  go  and  see  them.  This  she  did  out  of  charity  and 
took  all  her  servants  with  her.  On  the  following  day,  a 
Methodist  teacher  came  to  preach  a  charity  sermon  in  the 
same  barn,  and  she  consented  to  hear  him  for  the  same 
reason.  Her  domestics,  however,  wished  to  be  excused  on 
the  plea  that  they  did  not  understand  English.  "Oh!'"  said 
the  Duchess,  "but  you  went  to  the  comedy,  which  you 
understood  less,  and  you  shall  go  to  the  sermon."  She  went 
and  gave  handsomely  at  the  collection  and  for  them  too. 
Walpole  concludes   his   narration  by  saying :    "I  like  this."-) 

We  have  two  more  slight  references  to  our  subject  in 
some  of  Walpole's  verses.  The  first  is  in  "The  Parish 
Register  of  T  wicke  nham"",  written  about  1758.  This 
poem  consists  of  an  enumeration  of  the  celebrities  of  that 
suburb  of  London.  The  writer  introduces  Lady  Fanny  Shirley 
who  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  "Letters"'  as  a  convert 
to  Methodism :  •^) 

"Fann/j,  ever  hlooming  fair,  . 
Ejacidates  the  gracrfid  pray^r, 


1)  Vol.  IX.  Letter  2447  p.  148. 

2)1.  c.  Letter  2586  p.  386. 

')  See  above  pp.  126,  1.31 ;    also  Letters,  vol.  VII.  pp.  üü  f.,  104  f. 
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And  'scaped  from  soise,  ivith  nonsense  smif, 
For  WJdtfidd's  rant  leaves  Stanhope^s  icit."  ^) 

The  other  reference  is  in  the  Epilogue  to  his  ^'Mysteri- 
ous  Mother",  to  be  spoken  by  Mrs.  Clive.  Walpole  here 
expresses  the  opinion  that  sectaries  and  saints^are  the  pro- 
duce  of  a  vicious  age.  and  points  the  daughters  of  Britain 
to  the  throne  where  sits  a  model  of  virtue.  Speaking  of  the 
heroiue  of  the  play,  he  says :  — 

"6b  rery  (juiltij,  and.  so  vcrij  f/ood. 
An  angeJ,  irith  snclt  cnrrnt  flcsJi  and.  hlood! 
Such  sinnhtg,  praying,  prcaching  —  77/  he  klsl, 
If  I  don^t  tJtink  sl/e  vas  n  inethodis/."-) 

From  Walpole's  staudpoint  tlie  Methodists  were  nothing 
but  enthusiasts  and  fauatics,  iucluding  both  Wesley  and 
Whitefield.  Even  the  former's  sermon  does  not  seem  to  have 
edified  him  very  much.  In  his  apparent  desire  to  see  nothing 
but  cant  and  hypocrisy,  he  altogether  overlooked  the  great 
good  the  Methodists  were  doing  among  the  lower  classes.  botli 
in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns. 

Though  we  might  have  expected  Oliver  Goldsmith 
(1728—1774)  to  have  introduced  the  Methodists  into  his 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield'-  or  'The  Deserted  Village'", 
3et  no  such  refereuces  are  to  be  found.  He  did  not,  however, 
altogether  ignore  them  in  his  writings.  The  first  mention  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  the  seventh  number  (Sat.  Nov. 
17th  1759)  of  "The  Bee"*,  a  paper  of  which  he  published 
eight  numbers."') 

The  subjeet  of  this  particular  number  is  '"Eloquence". 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  author  holds  up  the  meth- 
odist  preachers  as  men,  wlio  by  the  best  use  of  their  powers 


')  Cf.  Works.     London   1798-1822.  8  vols.;  vol.  IV.  p.  38;-5. 
=)  1.  c.  vol.  IV.  p.  397. 

^)  Cf.   Cxoldsmith's  Miscellaueous  Works,   edit.   by   Irving.     Paris 
1837,  4  vols;  vol.  IV.  p.  205 f. 
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of  Speech,  know  liow  to  create  a  miicli  greater  effect  on  the 
people  than  any  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church. 
Quoting  his  own  words,  we  have  the  folk)wing  expression  of 
bis  opinion :  ''How  seldom  they  are  endued  with  common 
sense,  aud  yet  how  often  and  how  justly  they  affect  their 
hearers.  I  caunot  avoid  saying  withiu  myself,  had  tliese  been 
bred  gentlemen ,  and  had  they  beeu  endued  with  even  the 
meanest  share  of  understanding,  what  might  they  not  effect! 
Did  our  bishops,  who  can  add  dignity  to  their  expostulations, 
testify  the  same  fervour,  and  entreat  their  hearers,  as  well  as 
argue,  what  might  not  be  the  consequence  !*' 

Further  mention  of  the  Methodists  is  to  be  found  in 
Goldsmith's  ^'Essays".  He  commeuces  his  "Description 
of  Various  Clubs"'')  by  qu(^ting  some  pliilosopher  who 
Said  that  "let  a  man's  character,  sentiments  or  complexion 
be  what  they  will,  he  can  find  Company  in  London  to  match 
them".  Not  only  the  splenetic,  the  passionate  and  the  phleg- 
matic  man  can  easily  find  congenial  friends,  but  even  the 
mau  who  is  actually  mad.  "may  find  very  good  Company  in 
Moorfields,  either  at  Bedlam  or  the  Foundry,  ready  to  culti- 
vate  a  nearer  acquaintance"".  Essay  IV-)  is  on  the  '*Eng- 
lisli  Clergy  and  Populär  Preachers"'.  The  essayist 
here  again  contrasts  the  methodist  preachers  favourably  with 
the  clergy  in  spite  of  the  latter  haviug  better  opportunities 
of  enjoying  a  liberal  educatiou.  The  clergy  are  generally 
"dry,  methodical  and  unafiecting;  they  address  the  cushion 
instead  of  the  audience,  who  instead  of  being  awakened  to 
remorse,  actually  fall  asleep  over  their  labouring  compositions*' 
(p.  277).  Few  talents,  Goldsmith  observes  further,  are  ne- 
cessary  in  order  to  become  a  i)opular  preacher,  a  just  and 
manly  sincerity  being  that  talent  which  of  itself  will  draw 
crowds  of  listeners  round  enthusiasts.  ••FoUy",  he  says,  "may 
sometimes  set  au  example  for  wisdom  to  practise  and  our 
regulär  divines  may  borrow  instructions  even  from  Methodists 
who  go  their  circuits  and  preacli  prizes  among  the  populace. 

1)  1.  c.  vol.  IV.  p  25a  ff. 

2)  Ib.  p.  275  ff. 
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Even  Whitefield  niay  be  placed  as  a  model  for  soiiie  of  our 
young  divines;  let  them  join  to  tlieir  own  good  seuse  Ins 
earnest  manner  of  delivery." 

Finally,  iu  his  -Citizen  o  f  the  World"  (publ.  1762). 
which  pnrports  to  be  a  series  ot"  letters  froni  a  Chinese  phil- 
osopher residing  iu  London  to  his  friends  m  the  East, 
Goldsmith  makes  this  subject  of  the  celestial  empire  describe 
his  impressions  of  the  religion  of  the  people  of  England. 
Speaking  of  the  numerous  sects.  the  Chiuamau  says  that 
anyone  can  "'set  up  for  himself  and  seil  off  a  new  religion"'.') 
'•They  have  arrived  at  such  refinement  in  religion-making, 
that  they  have  actually  formed  a  new  sect  without  a  new 
opinion ;  they  quarrel  for  opinions  they  both  equally  defend ; 
they  hate  each  other  and  that  is  all  the  difference  betvveen 
them."  AVhile  their  principles  are  the  same,  their  practice  is 
f<aid  to  be  somewhat  differeut,  for  those  of  the  established 
church  laugh  wlien  they  are  pleased,  bnt  those  of  the  new 
sect  weep  for  their  aniusemeut.  Dancing  round  the  room 
is.  with  them,  runniug  in  a  direct  liue  to  the  devil.  The  writer 
then  makes  a  comparison  betAveen  these  sectaries  and  the 
enthusiasts  of  the  East.  for  example  the  Faquirs.  the  Brah- 
mins  and  the  Talapoins.  The  ouly  antagonist  that  can  be 
successfully  opposed  to  enthusiasm  he  asserts  to  be  ridicule. 
Persecution  only  tends  to  propagate  new  religions.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  two  Orders  of  friars  who 
quarrelled  about  the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  their 
respective  legends.  On  beiug  persuaded  to  subject  them  to 
an  ordeal  by  fire  in  order  to  test  their  miraculous  powers, 
both  legends ,  of  course .  were  burned  and  the  friars  made 
contemptible. 

This  letter  was  clearly  directed  against  the  Methodists. 
although  they  are  not  mentioned  by  name.  In  the  table  of 
Contents,  however.  it  is  described  as  being,  "'Ou  the  different 
sects  in  England,  particularly  Methodism".  It  is  also  worth 
uoticing  that  these  letters   first   appeared  iu  Newbury's  daily 


')  1.  c.  vol.  III.  p.  4.31  ff. 
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paper,  tlie ''Public  Ledger"  ^)  for  1760,  and  as  ridicule  is 
asserted  to  be  the  best  remedy  for  enthusiasm,  it  seems  very 
possible  that  tbis  particiliar  letter  was  suggested  by,  or  must, 
at  all  events,  be  taken  in  close  connection  witli  Foote's 
"Minor"',  wliicb  was  first  performed  on  Jauuary  28tb  1760. 
Thus,  wliile  he  was  inclined  to  hold  iip  to  coutempt  the 
extremes  to  which  the  Methodists  carried  their  enthusiasm, 
Oliver  Goldsmith  was  far  from  not  recognising  and  recommend- 
ing  for  Imitation  what  he  considered  to  be  their  good 
qualities. 

This  will  be  the  most  conveuient  place  to  meution  one 
or  two  references  which  are  to  be  found  where  Ave  might  have 
expected  more.  "We  mean  in  the  letters  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  (1690—1762)  and  in  the  works  of 
Hannah  More  (1745—1833). 

AVriting  to  her  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Bute,  about  the 
educatiou  of  her  grand-daughter,  Lady  Mary  expresses  the 
opinion  that  while  few  heads  are  capable  of  making  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  calculations ,  a  moderate  capacity  may  understand 
the  result  of  them.  She  has  uo  fear  that  this  will  make  any 
young  girl  like  women.  who  are  ridiculous,  not  because  they 
have  learning,  but  because  they  have  it  not.  "One  thiuks 
herseif  a  complete  historian  after  reading  Echard's  Roman 
History ;  another  a  profound  philosopher,  having  got  by  heart 
some  of  Pope's  uuintcUigible  essays,  and  a  third  an  able  divine 
on  the  strength  of  Whitfield's  sermons.'"-) 

Again,  in  writing  to  the  same  lady  five  weeks  later  from 
the  same  place,  namely,  Lovere  inLombardy  where  she 
spent  more  than  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  lifo  on  account 
of  her  health,  she  discourses  on  the  way  in  which  she  had 
been  brought  up  herseif.  She  compares  herseif  to  Clarissa 
Harlowe,    and  her  governess  to  the  pious  Mrs.  Norton.     "It 


')  Morley's  Sketch  of  Englisli  Literature,  p.  860;  Irving's  Life  of 
Goldsmith,  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  XLIV. 

^)  The  Letters  and  Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Moutaj^u. 
Second  Edition.  Revised.     London  1837,  3  vols. ;  vol.  IIL  p.  40. 
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was  none  of  her  fault'',  she  says,  ''that  I  am  not  at  this  day 
afraid  of  witches  and  hobgoblins  or  turned  methodist.'' 

These  notices  are  very  slight  ones ,  and  though  in  the 
one  case  she  mentions  AVhiteüeld  as  an  able  divine,  in  the 
other  she  puts  Methodism  on  a  level  with  old  wives'  tales, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  exact  ©pinion  of  her 
views  on  the  subject.  We  can  only  say  that  the  Methodist« 
did  not  stand  high  in  her  faTOur. 

From  Miss  H  an  nah  More's  character  and  the  style 
of  her  works  it  might  have  been  expected  that  she  Avould 
have  had  more  to  say  about  the  Methodists.  Had  there 
been  many  like  her  in  the  State  Church  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  Methodism.  It  is  very  })robable,  however, 
that  her  character  was  a  product  of  the  movement.  Her  works 
breathe  the  spirit  of  true  religion  and  are  even  methodistical, 
but  she  seems  to  avoid  any  reference  to  the  movement  itself. 

It  is  only  in  ^'Ca^lebs  in  Search  of  aWife"',  which 
was  not  published  until  1808,  that  we  find  any  mention  of 
the  Methodists.  Here  we  have  an  euumeration  of  ciistoms 
which  were  always  considered  by  a  pretty  large  class  of  men 
as  the  infallible  Symptoms  of  Methodism.  Among  others 
are:  Going  to  church  in  the  afternoon,  maintaining  family 
prayer,  not  travelling  or  giving  great  dinners  or  other 
entertainments  on  Sundays  etc.  -'These,  though  the  man 
attend  no  eccentric  clergyman ,  hold  no  one  enthusiastic  doc- 
trine  and  associate  with  no  fanatic  —  will  infallibly  fix  on 
him  the  charge  of  methodism.''^) 

On  another  occasion,  speaking  of  the  Company  people 
keep,  she  says  that  when  a  man  is  worldly,  gay  and  thought- 
less,  iuquiry  is  seldom  made  as  to  whether  he  is  immoral,  or 
au  unbeliever  or  a  profligate.  But  when  a  man  shows  actual 
piety,  you  are  w-arned  to  be  on  your  guard.  Such  a  man 
may  be  righteous  overmuch.  The  question  is  at  once  asked : 
"Is  he  sincere?"  to  be  followed  up  by  :  "Is  he  not  a  Metho- 
dist?"-) 


»)    Cf.    Ccelebs   etc.     The    14th    Edition.     London  1813;    vol.  11. 
p.  263  f. 

-)  1.  c.  vol.  11.  pp.  343  f. 
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Even  Horace  Walpole  was  au  admirer  of  Hannah  More's 
piety,  thougli  he  sliowed  uo  sympathy  for  the  Methodists. 


b)  Methodism  in  the  Novels. 

''The  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grand ison",  the 
thh'd  of  Samuel  Richardsou's  (1689—1761)  celebrated  episto- 
lary  uovels  is  the  ouly  one  iu  which  he  takes  occasion  to 
make  any  mention  of  the  Methodists.  We  should  rather  have 
expected  to  fiud  these  people  iutroduced  into  bis  first  uovel, 
"Pamela'",  especially  as  the  subject  of  it  was  low-boru,  and 
the  book  itself  was  written  avowedly  for  country  readers. 
Besides  this,  at  the  time  of  composition  (Nov.  lOth  1739  to 
Jau.  lOth  1740)^),  the  Methodists  had  already  begun  to  feel 
the  attacks  of  their  adversaries.-)  But  neither  here  nor  in 
"Clarissa  Harlowe"  have  we  auy  refereuces  at  all  to  this  sect. 

It  is  theu  to  "Sir  Charles  Grandison'"  that  we  are  con- 
fined  for  Richardson's  views  about  these  people,  and  even 
here  the  passages  at  our  disposal  are  but  very  few. 

Sir  Charles's  younger  sister  Charlotte  (Lady  G.)  has  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  the  Methodists  iu  three  of  her  letters  to 
Miss  Byron. 

In  the  first  she  iuforms  her  friend  tliat  a  certain  doctor 
is  oue  of  the  most  pious  meu  iu  England,  but  that  her  aunt, 
who  is  in  love  wdth  him,  "will  tire  him  with  praying,  and  ex- 
pounding,  as  she  calls  it.  Do  you  know  that  the  good  crea- 
ture  was  a  Methodist  iu  Yorkshire?  These  overdoers,  my 
dear,  are  wicked  wretches.  What  do  they,  but  make  religion 
look  unlovely,  and  put  undei-doers  out  of  heart?"  •^)  As  a 
contrast  to  religionists  of  this  class,  she  then  holds  up  her 
brother,  Sir  Charles,  Avho  does  not  profess  the  half  of  what 
he  practises. 


^)  Cf.  Morley's  .Sketch  of  Engl.  Lit.,  p.  82(i. 
«)  Cf.  Tyerman,  vol.  I.  pp.  209  and  236  ff. 

»)  Cf.  The  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison.    The  Third  Edition. 
London  1754,  7  vols.;  vol.  V.  Letter  IX.  p.  4ö. 
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Some  moutlis  later.  slie  writes:  "By  the  way,  do  you 
know  that  Mrs,  0-Hara  is  turaed  Methodist?  Tnie  as  you 
are  alive.  And  she  labours  hard  to  convert  her  husband. 
Thank  iTod  she  is  anything  that  is  seriüus!  These  people 
have  really  great  merit  with  me.  in  her  conversion.  —  I  am 
sorry  that  oiir  o^\\\  Clergy  are  not  as  zeah;»usly  in  earnest  as 
they.  They  have  really,  my  dear,  if  we  may  believe  Aimt 
Eleanour,  given  a  face  of  religion  to  subterraneau  colliers, 
tinners,  and  the  most  profligate  of  men ,  Avho  hardly  ever 
before  heard  either  of  the  word,  or  thing.  But  /  am  not 
turning  Methodist,  Harriet.  No,  you  Avill  not  suspect  me."  ^) 
Referring  to  the  same  conversion,  she  reports  later  ou 
that  her  aunt  has  succeeded  in  Converting  her  husband.  In 
commenting  upon  it,  she  calls  it  ^'a  stränge  alteration",  but 
says  that  ''it  is  natural  for  such  sort  of  people  to  pass  from 
one  extreme  to  another".  -) 

In  a  letter  '^)  written  by  Miss  Byron  to  Lady  G.,  she 
describes  a  conversation  between  her  uncle  Mr.  Selby  and 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  to  whom  she  was  then  engaged  to  be 
married.  Sir  Charles  is  accused  of  being  too  broad  in  bis 
religious  views.  In  his  defence  he  says  that  religious  zeal  ig 
generally  a  iiery  thing  and  that  he  would  as  soon  quarrel  with 
a  man's  face  as  Avith  his  religion.  Mr.  Selby  gets  quite  excited 
and  exclaims  :  —  ''The  Methodists,  Sir  Charles  ;  what  think  you 
of  the  MetJiodists .'  Say  you  love  'em,  and,  and,  and,  adds- 
dines,  you  shall  not  be  my  Nephew."  Sir  Charles  takes 
this  as  a  menace,  but  Mr.  Selby  tries  to  laugh  it  off. 
However,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  conversation,  Sir  Charles 
takes  Miss  Byron  out  of  the  room. 

The  converted  couple  mentioned  above  are  again  referred 
to  in  a  letter  from  Miss  Jervois  to  Sir  Charles.  Miss  Jervois 
is  Mrs.  0-Hara's  daughter  by  her  first  husband.  She  says 
that  her  mother  and  her  husband  uow  live  happily  and  ele- 
gantly,  and  that  thanks  to  Sir  Charles,  they  waut  for  nothing. 


•)  Vol.  VI.  Letter  IX.  p.  32. 
«)  Ib.  Letter  XXVII.  p.  169. 
3)  Ib.  Letter  XXXI.  p.  207. 
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They  are  also  grown  quite  religious  and  have  leisure  to  think 
of  their  souls'  good,  Slie  further  speaks  of  thera  going  all 
the  "Nvay  from  Soho  to  Moorfields  to  liear  the  preacher  they 
admire  so  much,  and  of  the  contribiitions  they  give  for  bis 
Slipport,  seeing  that  he  has  no  establishment. 

If  Ave  may  judge  of  Richardson's  opinions  about  the 
Methodists  from  these  few  passages,  we  must  allow  that  he 
did  not  assume  a  very  unfavourable  attitude  towards  them. 
While  he  does  not  approve  of  their  overdoing  religion ,  yet  he 
recognises  that  they  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good  among 
certain  classes  of  people,  such  as  colliers  and  low  profligate 
meu  in  general.  Like  Goldsmith  ^),  too,  he  lameots  that  the 
clergy  are  so  indifierent  to  their  high  calHng  and  wishes  they 
were  as  zealous  as  the  Methodists. 


Henry  Fielding's^)  (1707  —  1754)  references  to  the 
Methodists  in  one  of  bis  farces  have  already  been  quoted.^) 
Bat  it  is  in  bis  prose  works,  and  more  especially  in  bis  cele- 
hrated  novels,  that  these  people  are  niade  the  subjects  of  bis 
Satire. 

In  the  year  1 742  he  published  "The  Adventures  of 
Joseph  Andrews",  which  was  intended  as  a  tonic  to 
Eicbardson's  "Pamela"',  and  by  which  that  autbor  feit  him- 
self  greatly  otfended.  In  Chapter  XYIL.  a  discourse  between 
the  two  parsons,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Barnabas,  and  a 
bookseller  takes  place  on  the  subject  of  publishing  some  ser- 
mons  by  Mr.  Adams.  The  bookseller  professes  reluctance 
at  being  necessitated  to  refuse  the  publication  of  them,  and 
says :  "The  trade  is  so  stocked  with  them,  that  really,  unless 
they  come  out  with  the  name  of  Whitefield  or  Wesley,  or 
some  other  great  man,  as  a  bishop  or  that  sort  of  people,  I 
don't  care  to  touch"  (p.  295  f.).  He  then  makes  a  comparison 
between  sermons  and  plays.  which  Adams  does  not  relish, 
especially  when  he   says  that   he  would  as  soon  print  one  of 


^)  See  above  p.  135  f. 

-)  Cf.  Works.    Ed.  by  Roscoe,  London  1840. 

«)  Cf.  above  p.  33  f. 
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"Whitefield's  sermons ,  as  any  farce  whatever.  Bamabas  is 
aroused  at  this,  and  turninfii;  to  Adams,  complains  that  "this 
fellow's  [i.  e.  Whiteiield's]  writings  are  levelled  at  the  clergy". 
This  he  follows  up  with  a  tirade  against  his  works  aüd  con- 
cludes  by  saying:  —  "Sir,  the  priuciples  of  Tohiud,  WoolstoD, 
and  all  the  freethinkers ,  are  not  calculated  -to  do  half  the 
mischief,  as  those  professed  liy  this  fellow  and  his  followers/' 

Adams  replies  that  if  Mr.  Whitefield  had  not  carried 
his  doctrines  any  farther  than  Barnabas  had  mentioned,  he 
would  have  remained  his  well-wisher.  He  Avas  himself  just 
as  great  an  enemy  to  the  nsury  and  splendour  of  the  clergy 
as  Mr.  Whitefield.  "But  when  he  began  to  call  nonsense 
and  enthusiasm  to  his  aid,  and  set  up  the  detestable  doctrine 
of  faith  against  good  works,  I  was  his  friend  no  longer;  for 
surely  that  doctrine  was  coined  in  hell." 

After  a  further  condenination  of  this  doctrine  as  being 
unworthy  of  the  Creator,  he  assures  the  bookseller  that  in 
his  own  sermons,  he  thanks  God,  the  contrary  is  inculcated 
on  almost  every  page.  The  bookseller,  however,  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  undertake  the  publishing  of  them.  Parson 
Adams  is  quite  a  model  of  an  orthodox  clergyman ,  who  is 
conscientious  in  fulfilling  his  duties  to  his  parishioners  and 
fellowmen.  That  he  was  not  afraid  to  rebuke  sin  and  atheism. 
is  shown  in  his  conversation  with  the  landlord  about  religion, 
on  which  subject  the  latter  was  catechised  very  severely. 

In  "Tom  Jones,  The  History  of  a  Foundling" 
(1749),  there  are  no  particular  alliisions  to  the  Methodists. 
We  only  read  that  the  landlady  of  the  house  in  which  Jones 
and  Lady  Bellaston  were  wont  to  meet,  became  a  methodist, 
as  did  also  Tom's  foster-brother  Blifil.  In  the  former  case 
the  woman  rebukes  Lady  Bellaston  for  her  past  life  and 
positively  declares  she  will  on  no  account  be  instrumental  in 
carrying  on  any  of  her  affairs  for  the  future.  In  this  she 
keeps  her  word.  Blifil,  on  the  other  band,  is  said  to  have 
turned  methodist  "in  hopes  of  marrying  a  very  rieh  widow 
of  that  sect."    (p.  275.) 

Fielding's  next  and  last  novel,  in  Avhich  the  Methodists 
are  referred  to,  is  bis  "Amelia",  published  in  1751.     After 
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discoursiug  on  certaiii  anomalies  iu  tlie  conduct  of  Euglish 
justice,  the  author  takes  tlie  reader  into  a  prison  which  he 
describes  with  all  its  horrors.  A  certaiu  Mr.  Booth,  who 
had  been  committed  innocently  for  having  attacked  the 
watchman,  makes  the  round  of  the  prison  in  Company  with 
a  Mr.  Robinson,  a  philosopher,  or  rather  a  freethinker.  Mr. 
Booth  also  holds  some  of  the  same  opinions,  but  is  shocked 
at  his  companion's  gambling  propensities.  At  this  juncture 
he  is  addressed  by  a  grave-looking  man  who  expresses  his 
sorrow  at  seeing  him  associated  with  Mr.  Robinson.  The 
latter  he  accuses  of  beiug  a  rascal  and  of  disowuing  all  re- 
vealed  religion.  He  continues  talking  a  great  deal  of  cant 
and  finally  ends  in  declaring  himself  a  methodist.  He  then 
leaves  Booth,  but  not  before  having,  "as  the  phrase  of  the 
sect  is ,  searched  him  to  the  bottom"  (p.  378).  In  fact  he 
had  emptied  Mr.  Booth's  pockets  of  the  few  things  he 
possessed.  On  missing  his  irou  snuff-box  the  latter  accuses 
the  gambler  of  having  stolen  it,  but  is  soon  convinced  of  his 
innocence.  At  his  Suggestion  he  offers  a  crowu  to  anyone 
in  the  prison  who  w^ould  restore  it  to  him.  This  Avas  success- 
ful,  for  the  methodist  produced  the  box  which ,  he  said ,  he 
had  found,  and  should  have  returned  it  before,  had  he  known 
the  person  to  whom  it  belouged;  adding,  with  uplifted  eyes, 
that  the  spirit  would  not  suffer  him  knowingly  to  detain  the 
goods  of  another,  however  inconsiderable  the  vahie  was. 
"*Why  so,  friend?'  said  Robinson,  'Have  I  not  heard  you 
offen  say,  the  wickeder  any  mau  was  the  1)etter,  provided  he 
was  what  you  call  a  believer?'  —  'You  mistake  me',  cries 
Cooper  (for  that  was  the  name.  of  the  methodist) :  'no  man 
can  be  wicked  after  he  is  possessed  by  the  spirit.  There  is 
a  wide  difference  between  the  days  of  sin  and  the  days  of 
grace.  I  have  been  a  sinner  myself.'  —  'I  believe  thee',  cries 
Robinson,  with  a  sneer.  'I  care  not,'  answered  the  other, 
'what  an  atheist  believes.  I  suppose  you  would  insinuate 
that  I  stole  the  snuff-box ;  but  I  value  not  your  malice ;  the 
Lord  knows  my  innocence'"  (p.  379  f.).  He  then  walked  off 
with  the  reward.  Booth  turned  to  Robinson  and  asked  his 
pardon  for  having  suspected  him  of  the  theft.    This  the  latter 
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very  readily  grants  and  tri  es  to  prove  that  he  is  not  a  gam- 
1)ler.  Experience.  however,  makes  Booth  mistrust  his  new 
friend,  especially  when  his  request  for  the  loan  of  two  shilhngs 
is  refused. 

Several  hits  at  the  Methodists  are  also  to  be  fouud  in 
Henry  Fielding's  Periodicals.  Ou  the  5th  November  1745 
he  began  "The  True  Patriot"',  the  object  of  which  was 
to  oppose  Jacobitism.  In  December  1747,  this  paper  changed 
its  form,  bnt  not  its  aira,  when  it  appeared  as  "'The  Jaco- 
bite  Journal,  byJohn  Trott-Plaid  Esq.''  In  No.  13 
of  the  first  mentioned  paper  (p,  675).  dated  January  28th 
1746,  a  story  is  told,  ostensibly  as  an  example  of  judging 
thiiigs  differently  according  to  the  point  of  view,  l)ut  really 
wdth  the  intention  of  rendering  the  Methodist  preachers  ridic- 
ulous.  The  writer  professes  to  have  been  present  at  "a  cer- 
tain  religions  assembly  of  the  people  called  Methodists*'  where 
the  preacher  took  for  his  text :  "It  is  reported  that  fornication 
is  among  you".  The  whole  congregation,  as  well  as  himself, 
he  believed,  expected  a  wholesome  discourse  on  all  criminal 
conversation  between  the  sexes.  To  their  great  surprise  the 
preacher  limited  his  remarks  to  the  former  part  of  the  text 
and  only  discanted  on  t'he  nature  and  various  kinds  of  reports. 

A  further  reference  is  to  be  found  in  "The  Jacobite 
Journal"  No.  15,  dated  March  12th  1748  (p.  678  f.).  The 
writer  of  the  Journal  is  addressed  by  some  correspondent  on 
the  question  of  where  the  proper  persons  are  to  be  found  of 
whom  proselytes  to  Jacobitism  can  be  made.  Just  as  a  good 
huntsmau  does  not  go  shooting  for  hare  or  foxes  about  the 
Royal  Exchange,  so  says  the  writer  ''you  have  no  occasion 
to  go  with  parson  Whitefield  to  Georgia  after  a  young  jaco- 
bite ;  but  you  may  go  with  parson  AVhitefield  to  Kenniugton- 
common,  or  Bagshot-heath ,  or  Hounslow,  in  questof  one; 
for  want  has  made  many  a  man  a  jacobite,  revenge  more,  and 
ignorance  thousands". 

Fielding's  methodist  characters  whether  in  his  farce,  in 
his  Journals,  or  in  his  novels,  are  not  such  as  to  refiect  the 
best  side  of  their  lives.  The  preachers  in  general  are  render- 
ed  ridiculous,   while  even  Whitetield  himself  is   made  out  to 
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be  an  instigator  of  Jacobitism,  and  bis  writings  are  said  to 
be  levelled  at  the  clergy.  The  only  praise  accorded  to  Wesley 
and  Whitefield,  if  such  limited  recognition  can  be  called  by 
that  name,  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  bookseller  who  dis- 
cusses  the  subject  of  publishing  sermons  with  Parsou  Adams. 
The  latter,  too,  professes  to  agree  with  Whitefield  in  many 
points,  but  says  that  he  could  uo  longer  remain  bis  well- 
wisher  Avhen  he  set  up  bis  detestable  doctrine  of  faith  against 
good  works.  The  converted  landlady  in  "Tom  Jones"  at  least 
shows  her  sincerity  by  giving  np  her  former  occupation  of 
being  privy  to  the  love  affairs  of  Lady  Bellaston.  But  BlifiFs 
reason  for  turning  Methodist  is  again  most  contemptible, 
while  Cooper,  the  methodist  in  the  prison  described  in 
"Amelia'",  is  the  character  that  deserves  to  be  despised  most 
of  all.  on  account  of  bis  low  cant  and  hypocrisy. 

In  all  these  people,  however,  there  is  no  trait  that  can 
be  described  as  peculiarly  methodistical.  Though  one  of 
the  doctrines  preached  by  John  Wesley  was  that  of  Perfec- 
tion  which  all  Methodists  were  expected  to  strive  to  attain, 
yet  it  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  them.  who  even  pro- 
fessed  to  have  reacbed  that  goal.  There  is  no  denying  that 
such  characters  as  represented  by  Fielding  Avere  to  be  found 
among  professing  Methodists,  but  could  he  not  just  as  easily 
have  picked  up  similar  ones  in  the  State  Clmrch  or  in  other 
sects? 


The  Methodists  were  not  made  the  subjects  of  L  a  n  r  e  n  c  e 
Stern  e's  (1713 — 1768)  wit  and  indecency  either  in  bis 
"Tristram  Shandy"  or  in  bis  "Sentimental  Jour- 
ney".  One  of  bis  sermons^),  however,  is  on  Enthusiasm, 
and  here  he  seizes  the  opportunity  to  disparage  the  Metho- 
dists in  stroug  terms.  Though  he  does  not  mention  them 
by  name,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  are  intended  by  "these 
modern  enthusiasts".  He  is  very  severe  on  what  he  calls 
"the  distinguishing   character   of  a   Christian"    as  defined  by 


1)  Works  of  Sterne.     London  1843;  p.  699  f. 
Müncüener  Beiträge  z.  romanischen  ii.  engl.  Philologie.    IX.  t<) 
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the  Metliodists ,  namely  "a  violent  persuasion  ol"  mind  that 
they  are  instantaneously  become  the  children  of  God ;  that 
the  whole  score  of  their  sins  is  for  ever  blotted  out,  without 
tlie  fragment  of  one  tear  of  repentauce.  Pleasing  doctrine 
this  to  the  fears  and  passions  of  inankind!  —  promising 
fair,  to  gain  proselytes  of  the  vicious  and  impeuitent."'  The 
learned  prebend  seems  to  have  known  biit  little  of  the 
real  doctrines  of  Wesley  to  suppose  that  he  did  not 
require  people  to  repeut  of  their  sins  before  they  couhl  l)e 
saved.  He  does  jirofess  to  have  read  some  of  their  '"Jour- 
nals", (very  probably  he  means  those  published  by  AVesley 
and  Whitefield),  but  he  ouly  fiuds  '-rauch  ))lasphemous  lan- 
guage  in  them",  and  expects  that  they  will  soou  l)e  filled 
with  as  many  legendary  accouuts  of  visions  and  revelations, 
as  were  in  earlier  ages  given  ])y  the  Church  of  Rome.  Had 
Sterne  himself  been  methodistical  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term,  he  would  probably  not  have  tried  to  gain  friends  among 
the  grand  people  by  having  recourse  to  flattery,  nor  would 
he  have  shown  such  a  shameful  neglect  of  bis  duties  as  hus- 
band  and  father. 


Though  Tobias  Smollett  (1721  — 1771)  passes  over 
the  Methodist  movement  in  silence  iu  the  earlier  editions  of 
bis  "History  of  England'",  he  has  a  notice  of  it  under 
the  head  of  Fanaticism  in  the  edition  of  176G.  In  this  edi- 
tion  he  brings  bis  history  down  to  the  death  of  George  II. 
In  the  passage  referred  to.  the  historian  says  that  '"fanaticism 
and  imposture  still  hang  upon  the  skirts  of  religion.  AVeak 
minds  were  seduced  by  the  delusions  of  a  superstitiou  styled 
Methodism ,  raised  upon  the  affectation  of  suj^erior  sauctity 
and  pretensions  to  divine  illumiuatioD.  ]\lany  tbousands  were 
infected  Avith  enthusiasm  by  the  endeavours  of  a  few  obscure 
Preachers,  such  as  Wh —  and  the  two  AV  — 's,  who  found 
means  to  lay  the  whole  kingdom  under  contributiou."^) 

It  is  interesting  to  read  Wesley's  own  trenchant  commeut 

1)  Vol.  II.  p.  157. 
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ou  this  passage  Avliich  he  ([uotes  in  liis  •'Journals"'  ')  under 
April  22nd  1779.  "Poor  Smollet!"  he  exchiims,  -'thus  to 
transmit  to  all  succeeding  generatious  a  whole  heap  of  notorious 
falsehoods!*"  Wesley  goes  ou  to  assert  that  neither  imposture 
nor  fanaticism  had  any  share  in  the  Methodist  revival  of 
religion.  The  religion  he  preaches  is  "the  love  of  God  and 
man,  gratitude  to  our  Creator,  and  good-will  to  our  fellow- 
creatures".  The  Doctor.  he  says.  does  uot  know  anythiug  aboiit 
the  matter,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  called  it  enthusiasm. 
That  "obscure  Preachers  made  pretensions  to  divine  illurai- 
nation",  he  further  asserts  to  be  a  silly  calumuy  that  has  so 
often  beeu  refuted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  candid  men.  Ee- 
ferring  to  Suiollett's  assertion  that  the  preachers  of  Methodism 
found  meaus  to  lay  the  whole  kingdom  under  contributiou, 
Wesley  concludes  by  saying :  —  ''So  does  this  frontless  man, 
blind  and  bold,  stuinble  on  without  the  least  shadow  of 
truth." 

In  his  other  works ,  however ,  Smollett  is  not  so  severe 
on  the  Methodists.  In  his  novel.  which  is  perhaps  the  best 
known,  and  by  many  considered  as  the  most  entertaining  and 
agreeable  of  all  his  works ,  he  makes  the  Methodists  occupy 
a  very  prominent  place.  This  is  ''The  Expedition  of 
Humphrey  Clinker"  (1770—1771),  which  we  shall  there- 
fore  cousider  first,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Methodists  were 
also  referred  to  in  some  of  his  earlier  works  besides  his 
•'History"". 

The  subj^ct  of  the  uovel  is  at  first  a  postillion  and  after- 
wards  a  lacquey  in  the  Service  of  a  certain  Mr.  Bramble 
who  travels  abont  the  country  with  his  family.  Humphrey 
proves  himself  to  be  very  nseful  and  shows  his  attachmeut  to 
the  family  in  many  ways.  One  day,  however,  Mr.  Bramble 
goes  with  his  nephew  ^) ,  Jerry  Melford,  in  order  to  see  a 
carriage  belonging  to  a  coachman  in  the  neighbourhood,  from 
whom  they  hope  to  buy  it.     All  at  once  they  notice  down  a 


1)  Vol.  IV.  p.  148. 

'^)  Cf.  The   Miscellaneous  AVorks   of  Tobias  Smollett.     Edited   by 
Thomas  Roscoe.     London  1841 ;  p.  838.  • 
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narrow  laue,  behind  Long  Acre,  a  crowd  of  people  standinj; 
at  a  door.  whicli,  it  seems,  opeued  into  a  kiud  of  Methodist 
meeting.  They  were  informed  that  a  footman  was,  at  the 
time,  holding  fortli  to  the  congregation  within.  Curious  to 
see  this  ''pheDomenoir",  as  Melford  calls  it  in  his  letter  to 
his  friend,  they  squeezed  their  way  into  the  buüding.  Here. 
to  their  great  surprise.  they  found  Clinker  addressing  the 
congregation,  and  the  females  ofthe  family  among  the  audience. 
Mr.  ßramble  at  once  coramanded  his  lacquey  to  come  down 
and  Order  a  hackney-coach.  Ou  arriving  at  their  lodgings 
he  gave  Clinker  a  piece  of  his  mind  on  the  subject,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  either  a  kuave  or  a  madmau  and  that  it 
would  be  better  if  he  left  his  Service.  Huraphrey  prefers  to 
give  iip  his  preaching  and  stay  in  his  phxce,  miich  to  the 
disgust  of  Aiint  Tabitha  (Mr.  B.'s  sister)  who  interpreted  it 
into  pooruess  of  spirit  and  >\orklly-mindedness. 

After  a  short  time  Humphrey  is  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  having  robbed  a  coach.  His  evidence  is  given  in  such  a 
hesitating  way  that  niost  of  those  who  are  present  thiuk  he 
must  be  guilty.  Mr.  Bramble  and  his  nephew,  however,  cou- 
sider  him  innocent ,  and  the  former  cries  out  to  him :  ■'  'In 
the  name  of  God,  if  you  are  innocent,  say  so.'  —  'No*,  cried 
he,  'God  forbid  that  I  shoukl  call  myself  innocent,  while  my 
conscience  is  burdened  with  sin.'  —  'What  then,  you  did 
commit  the  robbery?'  resumed  his  master.  "No,  sure',  said 
he.  'blessed  be  the  Lord,  I'm  free  from  that  guilt' '"  (p.  841). 
It  was  proposed  to  discharge  him  as  a  lunatic,  but  he  is 
finally  convicted  and  sent  to  Clerkenwell  in  spite  of  his  inno- 
cence.  Here  he  is  visited  by  the  family  to  whom  the  turn- 
key  says  of  Clinker :  "I  don"t  care  if  the  devil  had  him ;  here 
has  been  nothing  but  canting  and  praying  since  the  fellow 
entered  the  place  —  Rabbit  him !  the  tap  will  be  ruiued  — 
—  we  han't  sold  a  cask  of  beer,  nor  a  dozen  of  wine,  since 
he  paid  his  garnish  —  the  gentlemen  get  drunk  with  nothing 
but  your  d — med  religion.  For  my  part  I  believe  as  how 
your  man  deals  with  the  devil.  Two  or  three  as  bold  hearts 
as  ever  took  the  air  upon  Hounslow,  have  been  blubbering 
all  night;    and  if  the  fellow  an't  speedily  removed  by  habeas 
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corpus,  or  otlierwise ,  I'll  be  d — -med  if  there's  a  graiu  of 
true  spirit  left  withiii  these  walls  —  we  shan't  have  a  soul 
to  do  credit  to  tlie  place,  or  to  make  bis  exit  like  a  true 
born  Englisbmaii,  —  d — n  my  eyes!  tbere  will  be  nothing 
but  snivelling  in  the  cart  —  we  shall  all  die  like  so  many 
psalm-singing  weavers."  (p.  842  f.) 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  at  leogth  because  it  gives 
US  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  the  prisous  a  Century  and 
a  half  ago,  and  shows  how  necessary  it  was  for  some  one  to 
begiu  a  reform.  It  is  well  known  that  the  early  methodists 
did  good  work  in  this  direction ,  instituting  a  regulär  Visi- 
tation, by  which  means  they  were  enabled  to  rescue  many 
from  the  terrible  state  into  which  their  conduct  had  plunged 
them.  At  last  Humphrey  is  released  on  bail  wheu  Mr.  Bramble 
says  of  him :  —  "'He  has  commended  himself  to  tlie  wliole 
of  our  faniily  by  bis  talents  of  preaching,  praying  and  singing 
psalms ,  which  he  exercises  with  such  effect.  If  there  were 
anythiug  like  affectation  or  hypocrisy  in  this  excess  of  reli- 
gion ,  I  would  not  keep  him  in  my  Service ;  but  so  far  as  I 
can  observe,  the  fellow's  character  is  downright  simplicity, 
warmed  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  which  renders  him  very 
susceptible  of  gratitude  and  attachment  to  bis  benefactors." 
(p.  843  f.) 

Mrs.  AVinifred  Jenkins,  the  woman  in  attendance  ou 
Mr.  Bramble's  sister,  writes  a  very  amusing  letter  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Jones  who  had  been  left  in  care  of  the  Hall.  Like  Mrs. 
Malaprop  in  Sheridan's  '"Rivals",  she  distinguishes  herseif 
by  her  misuse  of  words,  but  especially  by  her  comical  ortho- 
graphy.  Among  other  things  she  sends  her  friend  (]>.  844) : 
''a    sarment    upou    the    nothingness    of    good    works,    which 

was  preached  in  the  tabernacle" '"Mr.  Clinker  has  been 

in  trouble",  she  Avrites  further  on,  ''but  the  gates  of  hell  have 
not  been  able  to  prevail  again  him.  His  virtue  is  like  pour 
gould,  seven  times  tried  in  the  fire.  He  was  tuck  up  for  a 
robbery ,  and  had  before  Gustass  Busshard ,  who  made  his 
mittamouse,  and  the  pore  youth  was  sent  to  prison  upon  the 
false  oof  of  a  willian,  that  wanted  to  sware  his  life  away  for 
the  looker   of  cain.     The  squire   did    all   in   his    power,    but 
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could  not  prevent  bis  being  put  in  cliains,  and  confined  among 
commuu  maniifactors ,  where  he  stud  like  an  innocent  sheep 
in  the  midst  of  wolves  and  tygers  .  .  .  Ould  Scratcli  lias  not 
a  greater  euemy  ou  hearth  than  Mr.  Clinker'". 

Wiitiug  from  Tweedmouth  on  .luly  15th.  Mr.  Bramble 
sa}s :  —  ''My  sister  Tabby  still  adberes  to  Metbodism .  and 
bad  tbe  beuefit  of  a  sermon  at  Wesley's  meeting  in  New- 
castle,  but  I  believe  tbe  passion  of  love  has  in  some  measure 
abated  the  fervour  of  devotion,  both  in  her,  and  in  her 
woman,  Mrs.  Jenkins'"  (p.  863). 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  hers,  Miss  Lydia  Melford,  niece 
to  Mr.  Bramble,  speaks  of  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  Methodism  in 
the  followiug  terms:  —  '''x\s  for  Mrs.  Jenkins,  she  herseif  is 
really  an  object  of  couipassion ;    between  vanity,   Methodism, 

and  love.  her  head    is   alniost   turned'' Of  her  aunt 

she  writes.  "I  am  afraid  she  has  used  even  religion  as  a 
decoy,  though  it  has  not  answered  her  expectations.  She 
has  beeu  prayiug.  preachiug  and  catechising  among  the 
Methodists,  with  wliom  this  country  ^)  abounds"  (p.  881  f.). 
Miss  Melford's  private  opinion  is  that  Mrs.  Jenkins's  super- 
uatural  visitations  and  pretensions  to  prophecy  are  downright 
hypocrisy  and  deceit,  and  believes  that  she  herseif  would  be 
abandoned  of  grace  if  she  thought  these  things  necessary 
to  faith. 

In  bis  "Adventures  of  an  Atom"'  (1763),  the  author 
gives  a  descrij)tion  of  the  civilisation  of  the  »lapanese,  being 
in  reality  a  satire  on  the  State  of  society  in  England.  The 
Atom,  in  speaking  about  music  to  Nathaniel  Peacock,  and  in 
iutimating  that  the  latter  can  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject, 
says:  —  •'•For  distinction  of  ear,  thou  mightest  be  justly 
ranked  among  the  braying  tribe  that  graze  along  the  ditches 
of  Tottenham-court  or  Hockley-i-the-hole"  (p.  951). 

Smollett  was  undoubtedly  thinking  of  the  Methodists  when 
he  gave  utterance  to  bis  opinion  about  fanatics  in  the  Fifth 
Letter  of  bis  ''Travels  through  France  and  Italy'', 
published   in  1766.     His  words  are :    "For   my   part  I  never 


^)  The  letter  is  dated  i'rom  Glasgow. 
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kuew   a   fanatic   tbat  was   not   a    hvi)Ocnte  at  bottom 

The  wildest  fanatics  I  ever  knew  were  real  sensualists  in  their 
way  <>f  living.  and  ciinning  clieats  in  their  dealings  with 
niankiud"  (p.  699). 

From  tlie  above  quotations  we  see  that  this  great  novel- 
■\vriter  of  liis  time  only  sbowed  himselt'  to  be  an  opjionent  of 
exaggerated  enthusiasm  and  lauaticism.  It  is  true  that  he 
could  hardl}'  have  expressed  himself  in  stronger  terms  than 
he  has  done  in  bis  ^'History",  but  ''Humpbrey  Clinker"  was 
written  at  a  later  period  of  bis  Hfe .  in  fact  in  the  year  of 
bis  decease.  In  the  bero  of  this  novel  the  anthor  presents 
to  bis  readers  a  niethodist  who  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
master  and  all  the  faraily,  and  Avho  was  not  so  far  gone  in 
enthusiasm  as  not  to  listen  to  reason.  Such  a  character  as 
was  giyen  bim  by  Mr.  Bramble.  as  well  as  the  reluctant 
testimony  concerning  the  change  wrought  among  the  prisoners 
by  his  teachiug  and  example ,  combine  to  make  us  respect 
the  man.  By  the  delineation  of  these  traits  in  a  Methodist, 
Smollett  probably  wished  to  show  that  being  a  member  of  tbat 
sect  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  giving  up  of  everything  tbat 
goes  to  form  a  manly  man,  as  many  of  the  satirists  and  other 
opponeuts  of  the  movement  would  make  us  believe.  It  is 
true  that  the  characters  of  Aunt  Tabitha  and  Mrs.  Jenkins 
are  calculated  to  lower  Methodism  in  the  eyes  of  respectable 
people .  but  this  is  only  the  foil  that  sets  off  to  greater  ad- 
vantage  the  good  qualities  of  the  bero  of  the  story. 


Coiiclusion. 


In  tlie  preceding  dissertatiou  we  liave  eudeavoured  to 
collect  and  collate  all  tho  references  about  Metliodism  that 
are  to  be  found  in  tlie  literarv  writers  who  were  contem- 
porary  with  John  Wesley.  In  doiug  this  we  have  thougbt 
it  proper  to  exclude  autbors  wbo  ouly  treat  tbeological,  pbilo- 
sopbical,  and  controversial  snbjects,  except  so  far  as  tbese 
are  quoted  to  illustrate  tbe  tendency  of  any  of  tbe  periodicals. 
Sucb  subjects  we  cousider  to  be  foreign  to  literatnre  in  tbe 
narrower  sense  of  tbe  word.  Nor  do  we  pretend  to  bave 
included  all  and  every  poem  or  skit  tbat  appeared  l'or  or 
against  tbe  Metbodists,  for  as  we  bave  already  pointed  out 
(p.  63  f.),  many  of  tbese  were  written  anonymously  or  by  men 
wbo  bave  no  claini  to  be  ranked  among  tbe  makers  of  our 
literatnre.  In  order  to  give  a  slight  idea  of  tbe  number  of 
works  tbat  bave  been  called  iuto  existence  by  tbe  iutroduc- 
tion  of  Metbodism,  we  may  bere  quote  Stevens,  wbo  states 
tbat  in  a  "Catalogue  of  AVorks  tbat  bave  been  publislied  in 
Refutation  of  Metbodism  froni  its  origin  in  1729  to  1846, 
compiled  by  H.  C.  Decanver,  printed  in  Philadelphia  by 
John  Pennington  in  1846",  tbere  are  tbe  titles  of  384  publi- 
cations.  Nor  is  this  list  conqilete.  If  tbe  number  of  works 
in  favour  of  Metbodism  should  be  added,  Stevens  estimates 
tbe  total  number  at  1500  (i.  e.  in  tbe  year  1858).^) 

')  Stevens'  Methodism,  vol.  i.  Preface. 
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As  to  periodicals  and  magazines,  we  have  examined  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  tlie  great  uumber  tliat  cropped  up 
oue  alter  another  in  an  incredibly  few  years  for  tliose  times 
of  slow  travelling  and  transport.  What  we  have  examined, 
however,  lias  been  done  thoroughly,  and  the  periodicals  under 
consideration  ranked  high  in  the  literary  world  and  enjoyed 
a  great  circnlation.  Other  periodicals  as  ''The  Rambler" 
(1750—1752),  "The  Adventurer"  (1752-1754),  and  ''The 
Idler'  (175S — 1760)  have  yielded  no  results. 

If  then,  with  these  limitations,  we  ask  ourselves  what  is 
the  upshot  of  these  researches,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  formu- 
late  a  general  answer.  The  first  thought  that  strikes  one 
is,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  have  intro- 
duced  the  movement  into  their  works  assumed  a  hostile  atti- 
tude.  To  enter  niore  into  particulars,  this  hostility  was  very 
natural  in  the  drama ,  as  the  players  had  rather'  to  fear ,  if 
Methodism  continued  spreadiug ,  as  they  saw  it  was  doing, 
that  they  would  snstain  great  losses  from  the  fact  that  the 
Methodists  were  the  very  contrary  of  being  a  pleasure-seek- 
ing  people,  and  were  especially  exhorted  by  their  leaders 
not  to  visit  the  playhouses.  In  spite  of  the  astonishing  ra- 
pidity  with  which  Methodism  has  spread  all  over  the  world, 
this  fear  has  not  been  realised.  This,  however,  was  no  excuse 
for  a  man  like  Foote  to  take  the  liberty  of  putting  on  the 
boards  such  a  rej)resentation  of  Methodism  that  everybody, 
who  made  any  pretensions  at  all  to  be  friendly  disposed  to 
religion,  must  have  feit  the  profanity  of  it.  No  wonder  this 
parody  was  attacked  from  all  sides,  and  though  it  gained 
a  run  of  success  after  it  had  been  altered,  it  was  only  the 
success  of  the  moment.  From  any  other  playwriter  it  Avould 
perhaps  hardly  have  been  tolerated  at  all,  but  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  Foote's  style,  and  he  pandered  to  a  low 
taste.  Anybody  and  everybody  were  made  to  feel  the  stings 
of  his  mimicry.  The  very  fact  of  his  taking  off  a  bodily  de- 
fect  of  AVhitefield  was  in  itself  a  most  gross  insult.  If  such 
characters  as  he  introduced  into  his  plays  had  1)een  met  by 
bim  in  real  life,  they  were  too  indecent  for  reproduction,  nor 
do  we  see   hoAv  he  hoped   to  put  an  end  to  such  a  supposed 
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State  of  tliings  Ly  amusing  the  people  with  tliem.  and  by  tlms 
making  them  niore  familiär.  We  should  uot  like  to  imagine 
that  there  is  any  foundation  at  all  for  Foote's  treatment  of 
the  subject,  but  if  so ,  it  is  evident ,  he  was  thinking  more 
of  the  tbllowers  of  AVhiteiield  than  of  Wesley.  As  White- 
held  did  not  organise  his  people  into  l)ands  and  classes,  he 
had  not  the  same  control  over  them  as  Wesley  had.  The 
latter,  we  know,  was  very  severe  and  impartial  in  sifting  his 
societies  of  bad  influences.  Inditference  to  the  means  of  grace 
was  cousidered  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  member  to  be  re- 
garded  as  a  backslider,  and  excluded  froni  the  bands.  Bad  or 
i  mm  oral  conduct  on  the  ])art  of  a  member  brought  in  its 
suite  the  inexorable  fiat  of  exclusion  from  the  society  until 
the  oft'ender  showed  himself  penitent. 

AVhile  the  isolated  dramatists,  who  introduced  Methodists 
into  their  plays,  only  tried  to  hold  them  up  to  scorn  and  ri- 
dicnle,  the  other  poets  of  the  age  were  divided  in  their  opi- 
nions.  The  majority,  it  is  trne ,  simply  aimed  at  subjecting 
the  Methodists  one  and  all  to  the  most  scathing  satire  and 
the  most  offensive  abuse  they  could  invent;  others  were  more 
moderate  in  their  opjjosition.  while  but  a  select  couple  ac- 
cepted  the  methodist  doctrines  with  certain  reservations  and 
recognised  the  good  they  were  doing  wherever  they  formed 
their  societies.  In  the  first  category  we  must  class  Church- 
ill .  Robert  Lloyd .  Evan  Lloyd ,  Tjovibond ,  the  authors  of 
the  '^Mimic".  "Methodism  Triumphant"'  etc.  and  Anstey;  in 
the  second,  Pope,  Cooper,  Chatterton  and  Crabbe,  while  the 
third  class  can  boast  of  only  two  re])resentatives,  Byrom  and 
Cowper,  of  whom  one,  at  least,  is  recognised  as  ranking  very 
high  among  our  poets  of  the  last  Century.  Men  who  are 
naturally  disposed  to  turn  everything  they  see  and  hear  into 
ridicule,  men  whose  taste  is  not  guided  by  reason,  nor  their 
Impulses  by  decency,  will  not  let  any  thing  stop  them  from 
mocking  at  religion.  Such  men  are  not  those  to  whom  we 
should  turn  for  moral  instruction,  nor  raeu  whose  works  will 
become  immortal,  The  lives  of  Churchill  and  Lloyd  are 
sufficient  proofs  that  they  themselves  were  not  better  than 
their  representations    of  the  Methodists,  and  would  probably 
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liave  lived  louger  aud  made  better  iise  of  their  poetical  powers, 
liad  tliey  adopted  tlie  methodist  rules  of  living.  Poetry  ought 
never  to  be  ])rostituted  to  profanity  or  obscenity,  and  so. 
though  tliese  men  niay  have  known  individual  persons,  who 
served  them  as  types  for  tbeir  characters,  their  treatment  of 
them  cannot  be  excused ,  nor  can  eithcr  the  Methodists  or 
their  doctrines  be  charged  with  the  hypocrisies  aud  immoral- 
ities  ascribed  to  them  by  these  poets. 

Opposition  carried  on  in  moderate  biuguage  is  more 
likely  to  couvey  couviction.  We  are  rather  limited  in  the 
number  of  opponents  of  this  chiss  among  the  poets,  and  still 
more  limited  by  the  number  of  (luotations,  except  in  the  case 
of  Crabbe.  Pope  only  iutroduces  the  bawling  Methodists  as 
an  after-thought,  Cooper  has  but  one  sliglit  reference.  wliile 
Chatterton,  as  we  have  showu.  cannot  be  taken  as  a  safe 
guide.  George  Crabbe,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  naturally  prejudiced  against  the  Methodists,  and 
hence  bis  Opposition  in  his  poems.  He  is.  however,  careful 
to  say.  as  has  already  been  })ointed  out  (p.  79),  that  in  one 
poem  in  particular  he  had  an  individual  in  view  and  was  not 
condemning  the  whole  body  of  Methodists  cn  masse ,  but  the 
spirit  of  bigotry  aud  euthusiasm.  Indeed,  in  nearly  every 
one  of  his  ''Tales''  where  he  speaks  of  the  subject,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  he  has  the  Calvinist  Methodists  in  mind,  for  we 
find  constant  reference  to  the  "call"".  The  objections  he  made 
to  some  of  their  tenets  may  perhaps  have  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  about  a  modification  which  must  have  been  made 
imperceptibly  as  tirae  went  on. 

Byrom  and  Cowper,  on  the  other  band,  were  fully  in 
harmony  with  the  movement,  although  neither  of  them  were 
Methodists.  ßeing  men  of  deep  religious  feeling  themselves, 
they  recognised  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  the  Metho- 
dists to  have  men  delivered  from  the  power  of  their  sins,  so 
that  they  overlooked  their  imperfections  and  failings  in  their 
great  admiration  for  the  work  they  were  performiug.  Metho- 
disra  must  ever  remain  thankful  to  them  for  using  their  talents 
in  its  Service.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  note  that  Byrom 
represents  Methodism  in  its  earliest  stage ,    and  Cowper  half 
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a  Century  after  the  Oxford  Metbodists  tirst  started  their 
meetiugs  for  miitual  improvement  and  exhortation  in  religious 
matters. 

The  six  Periodicals  examiued ,  are ,  as  lias  already  been 
stated ,  OD  tbe  wbole ,  impartial.  Tbe  papers  admitted  into 
tbe  '"London  Magazine"  (cf.  p.  112  if.)  against  Metbodism  are 
perbaps  more  severe  tban  tbose  in  tbe  otber  papers ,  wbile 
tbe  '^ American  Museum"  (cf.  p.  111  f.)  sbows  itself  more 
incliued  towards  tbe  movement. 

Dr.  Jobnson  and  OHver  Goldsmitb  agreed  in  seeing  tbe 
advantages  tbat  accrued  from  tbe  metbods  of  preacbing, 
adopted  by  tbe  Metbodists,  but  tbeir  uotices  of  tbem  are  not 
free  from  strictures,  wbicb  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  former  were 
perbaps  more  sincere  and  certainly  better  founded  tban  in 
tbe  case  of  tbe  latter.  Horace  Walpole's  unfavourable 
opinion  is  cbiefly  interesting,  because  it  is  a  voice  from  tbe 
court  on  the  subject.  He  could  see  notbing  but  incongruities 
and  butts  for  bis  courtly  wit.  Not  even  Wesley  bimself  was 
able  to  make  any  serious  impression  upon  bim. 

Of  tbe  four  great  novelists ,  Fielding  and  Sterne  Avere 
decided  opponents  of  tbe  Metbodists,  wbile  Richardson  and 
Smollett  were  only  oi)posed  to  entbusiasm  and  fanaticism. 
Tbe  latter,  boAvever,  evidently  believed  tbat  tbe  Metbodists 
had  effected  a  beneficial  reform  in  tbe  lower  classes  of  society. 
We  might  have  mentioned  anotber  autbor  wlio  wrote  a  novel 
wbicb  bears  an  unmistakeable  metbodistical  stamp  and  wbicb 
enjoyed  a  large  circulation  in  its  day.  Tbe  book  in  question 
is  '"Tbe  Fool  of  Quality,  or  Tbe  Earl  of  More- 
land"  by  Henry  Brooke  (1706  —  1783),  and  was  first 
published  in  1766.  A  streng  proof  of  its  tendency  is  tbat 
it  was  considerably  abridged  and  published  in  one  volume 
by  John  Wesley  bimself  in  1780.^)  It  is  only  an  edition  of 
tbis  abridgement  (Halifax  1849)  tbat  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  The  novel  is  very  metbodistical,  or  wbat  would 
nowadays  be  called  evangelical,  on  account  of  tbe  stress  laid 


*)  Tyerman   vol.  III.  p.  342,     The  wish  for   an   abridgement  was 
expressed  in  tlie  "Monthly  Review",  April  1770,  Art.  XXV.  p.  330. 


_        J 
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on  tlie  doctrines  of  justification  and  sanctification,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  conversion.  There  is,  however,  no  mention  of 
Metbodism  by  name,  nor  is  any  single  Methodist  introduced. 
The  book  was  highly  recommended  by  the  '^Monthly  Review",^) 
exception  being  taken  only  to  the  religious  sentiments  and 
pious  expressions  contained  in  it,  they  being  considered  out 
of  place  in  a  book  of  fiction. 

It  is  a  Avell  knowri  fact  that  Opposition  and  persecution 
always  tend  to  strengthen  and  inflame  rather  than  to  weaken 
and  extinguish.  In  spite  of  iusult,  persecution  and  calumny, 
Metbodism  prospered  and  became  the  means  of  stirring  up 
the  spirit  of  true  reb'gion  within  the  Church  itself.  That 
there  was  a  need  of  reformation ,  no  one  will  deny  who  has 
read  aDything  of  the  history  of  the  social  conditions  of  the 
age.  Religion  and  morals  were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  infidelity 
was  rife,  tlie  luxury  of  the  rieh  was  without  bounds,  while 
the  poor  were  neglected.  Justice  was  prostituted  to  bribery, 
and  the  prisons  Avere  places  of  immorality.  The  church  was 
dormant  and  made  no  efforts  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  religion 
or  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  people.  In  this  the  Metho- 
dists  set  the  example,  and  thougli  they  were  excluded  from 
the  churches,  yet  their  work  was  not  without  the  effect  of 
arousing  the  clergy  who  reniained  within  the  pale  of  the 
church.  More  than  a  Century  after  the  propagation  of  Metb- 
odism began ,  Charles  Kingsley,-)  a  stout  churchman,  but 
a  muscular  Christian  and  a  man  of  broad  sympathies,  could 
write:  —  "The  clergy  are  exceedingly  improved;  and  I  believe, 
too,  that  the  men  to  whom  they  owe  all  their  improvement, 
are  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefields  —  in  short,  the  very  men 
whom  they  drove  one  by  one  out  of  the  Church,  from  perse- 
cution or  disgust"'  (See  Alton  Locke,  chap.  XXIV,  Tauchnitz 
Edit.  p.  210). 

John  Wesley  himself  hardly  expected  that  Metbodism 
would  continue   long    after  his   decease  and  Charles  Wesley 


')  Vol.  XXXV.  pp.   145,   28f>,  346;   vol.  XXXIX.   j..   410 f.;   vol. 
XLI.  p.  318;  vol.  XLII.  p.  330. 
")  In  1849. 
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was  certain  that  there  woulcl  be  an  end  of  it,  if  the  Metho- 
dists  separated  from  the  Churcli.  Consequently,  as  early  as 
1769,')  John  Wesley  drew  up  a  scheme  for  the  perpetnation 
of  Methodisni  after  he  was  dead ,  but  it  was  not  before  the 
year  1784  that  the  Conference  became  a  legally  incorporated 
Institution  by  Wesley's  Deed  of  Declaration.^)  '  But  who 
among  the  adversaries  of  the  movement,  nay,  iudeed,  who  of 
Wesley's  best  friends,  even  inchiding  himself.  would  have 
dared  to  imagine  the  extent  to  which  Methodisni  has  actually 
spread  during  the  present  Century  ?  According  to  the  Meth- 
odist Kalendar  for  1894,  there  are  at  present,  inchiding  all 
the  various  branches  of  Methodisni .  42,040  niinisters  and 
6,124,786  members,    with    over  twenty  millions  of  adherents. 


I  should  here  like  to  acknowledge  the  great  obligations 
I  feel  myself  under  to  Professor  Koeppel  of  the  Munich 
University  for  proposing  to  me  the  above  subject,  for  the 
valuable  assistance  rendered,  and  for  the  interest  shown  in 
the  execution  of  it. 


')  TyernQan  vol.  III.  p.  4i). 
2)  Ib.  p.  417  ff. 


Appendix. 


Note  A  (cf.  p.  28).  —  Another  insignificant  allusion  to  the  Hleth- 
odists  is  to  be  found  in  "The  Primitive  Puppet  Show",  first  ac- 
ted  at  the  Haymarket  on  the  15th  of  Febru'ary  1773,  but  never  printed. 
Foote  introduced  the  Performance  by  a  speech  on  the  origiu  of"  puppet- 
shows,  tracing  them  from  the  earliest  tiraes.  Spcaking  of  the  present 
play,  he  prides  himself  on  having  no  foreign  actors  and  then  continues 
as  follows:  —  "We  have  modern  patriots,  made  from  the  box;  it  is  a 
wood  that  carries  an  imposing  gloss,  and  may  be  easily  turned;  for 
constant  lovers,  we  have  the  circling  ivy,  crab-stocks  for  old  maids, 
and  weeping  willows  for  Methodist  preachers."  Cf.  Biographia  Drama- 
tica,  vol.  III,  p.  150  ff. 

N  o  t  e  B  (cf.  p.  29).  —  That  the  "J\linor"  was  not  populär  everywhere, 
is  clear  from  a  note  in  Dr.  Gillies's  "Memoirs"  (p.  233),  where  we  learn 
that  in  the  year  177Ü  —  the  year  of  Wliitefield"s  death  —  Foote  was  the 
manager  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  and  performed  this  play  in  that 
city.  After  the  first  Performance,  which  was  crowded,  when  the  jDeople 
discovered  what  the  nature  of  it  was,  ''the  i:)ublic  sense  of  tlie  impurity 
and  indecency  of  it  was  such  that  on  the  second  night  only  ten 
women  appeared"'.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  ministers  of  the  town 
(the  Kev.  Dr.  Erskine  and  Dr.  Walker  among  others)  took  the  oppor- 
tunity    of   expressing    their     iudignation     at    it    from    their    respcMjitive 

pulpitS. 

Note  C  i^cf.  p.  35).  —  In  the  Private  Coi'respondence  of  Horace 
Walpole  mention  is  made  of  a  play  which  seems  to  have  contained  some 
allusions  to  the  Methodists,  but  especially  to  Whitefield.  The  piece 
referred  to  was  Dr.  Stratford's  tragedy  of  "Lord  Rüssel",  acted 
at  ])rury  Lane  in  August  1784  by  irregulär  actors  and  printed  about 
1792,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  author"s  unprovided  sister.  Walpole  sives 
an  outline  of  the  plot  and   mentions  that  the  gaoler  compares  himself 
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to  Solmoneus,  and  talks  of  Nabobs,  Stock's  AUey  and  Whitfield.  We 
liave  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  play,  but  Walpole  says 
of  the  style  that  "it  is  extremely  deficient  in  grammar,  is  flogged  up  to 
more  extravagant  rants  than  Statius's  or  Claudiau's ,  with  a  due 
i:)roportion  of  tumbles  into  the  kenne!"  (cf.  vol.  VIII.  Letter  2142 
p.  199).  Another  work,  which  was  also  probably  meant  as  a  satire  on 
the  Methodists,  is  mentioned  in  the  "Biographia  Drantatica"  (vol.  I. 
part  2,  p.  554).  No  hint  is  given  as  to  whether  it  was  written  in 
prose  or  poetry,  nor  have  we  been  able  either  to  procure  the  work  or 
to  find  any  mention  of  it  elsewhere.  The  author's  name  is  John  Oswald 
and  the  w-ork  itself  bears  the  foUowing  stränge  title:  —  "Ranae 
Comicae  Evangelicantes:  or,  The  Comic  Frogs  tu  med 
Methodists''.     It  was  published  in  17<S(i. 

Note  I)  (cf.  p.  36i.  —  The  Private  Correspondence  of  Garrick  con- 
tains  a  letter  from  Dr.  J.  Hoadly,  dated  June  loth  1773,  in  which  he 
writes  (vol.  I.  p.  546):  "I  have  just  been  running  over,  for  read  it  over 
fairly  1  could  not,  a  most  vile  comedy  in  MS.  called  'The  Metho- 
dist'". This  must  be  a  different  play  from  the  one  bearing  the  same 
title  and  ascribed  to  Pottinger,  for  Hoadly  says  it  w^as  by  a  "Mr.  Jeff- 
ries, now  dead,  but  a  very  ingenious  man.  and  of  uncommon  learning"'. 
The  "Biographia  Dramatica"  makes  no  mention  of  this  play  uuder  the 
name  of  Jefi'reys  (Jeffries).  This  latter  work  includes,  however,  in  its 
list  of  plays  an  interlude,  entitled  "The  Methodist  Preachers"  and  said 
to  have  been  acted  at  Richmond  in  1775.  The  author's  name  is  not 
given  and  the  piece  is  said  not  to  have  been  printed  (cf.  vol.  III.  p.  41). 

N  0 1  e  E  (cf.  p.  103).  —  It  is  a  fact  that  this  same  serraon  is  included 
amoug  Dr.  Doddridge's,  but  we  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Whitefield  allowed 
it  to  appear  among  his  own  knowingly  and  wittingly.  Until  further 
proofs  can  be  brought  forward,  we  can  only  blame  him  for  not  having 
been  more  careful  in  the  publication  of  his  sermons. 
'( 
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Einleitung. 


Durch  die  vorliegende  Arbeit  sollen  nicht  sowohl  neue 
Resultate  zu  Tage  gefördert,  als  vielmehr  die  literarischen 
Theorien  der  Plejade,  soweit  sie  bei  Ronsard  und  Dubellay 
zum  Ausdruck  kommen,  einer  genaueren  Würdigung  unter- 
zogen werden.  Dabei  handelt  es  sich  hauptsächlich  darum, 
in  dem  von  diesen  Dichtern  hinterlassenen  Chaos  von  Ge- 
danken über  Poetik  soweit  als  möglich  Ordnung  zu  schaffen. 
Zu  dem  Zwecke  sollen  dieselben  unter  gewissen  Gesichts- 
punkten zusammengefasst  werden,  um  so  ein  anschauliches 
Bild  von  dem  Umfange  und  dem  Inhalt  der  ästhetischen 
Theorien  dieser  Dichterschule  zu  bieten.  Dass  hier  Ordnung 
zu  schaffen  auch  ein  Verdienst  sei,  lässt  schon  Goujet  erkennen.^) 
Sollte  es  mir  nun  gelungen  sein,  ein  treffendes  Gesamtbild  von 
den  literarischen  Doktrinen  jener  Zeit  zu  zeichnen,  so  wäre 
dadurch  auch  eine  zu  wiederholten  Malen  konstatierte  Lücke  -) 
in  der  Geschichte  der  Renaissancepoetik  ausgefüllt  und  somit 
über  die  Anfänge  der  modernen  Kritik  in  Frankreich  genü- 
gendes Licht  verbreitet.  Da  sich  jedoch  die  ästhetischen  Theo- 
rien der  Plejade  nicht  immer  mit  der  Praxis  decken,  so  habe 


')  ^11  faut  beaucoiip  de  ixitience  pour  le  lire  entier,  fen  ai  eu 
besoin  pour  le  pareourir,  il  m'a  ennuye  et  fai  appris  j)eu  de  chose> 
Goujet,  Bibliotheque  III,  145. 

2)  Borin ski,  Poetik,  p.  14;  Döring,  Neue  preuss.  Jahrbücher 
1887.  IX,  141;    Brunetiere,  l'Evolution,  p.  VIII. 
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ich,  wenn  dadurch  für  das  Verständnis  der  betreffenden  An- 
sicht etwas  gewonnen  wird,  Parallelstellen  aus  zeitgenössischen 
Poetikschreibern  der  gleichen  Schule  in  den  Anmerkungen 
beigefügt.  Eine  Vollständigkeit  hierin  zu  erreichen,  lag 
ausserhalb  meines  Wollens  und  Könnens ;  denn  viele  der  hier 
in  Betracht  kommenden  Quellenschriften  sind  leider  nur  bei 
eigenem  Aufenthalt  in  Frankreich  zugänglich.  Wenn  ich 
gleichwohl  meine  Arbeit  hiemit  der  Öffentlichkeit  übergebe, 
so  thue  ich  es  in  der  Hoffnung,  dass  sie  auch  so  noch  ihrem 
Hauptzweck  wird  entsprechen  können. 

An  dieser  Stelle  sei  es  mir  auch  gestattet,  den  Bibliotheks- 
verwaltungen von  Berlin,  Strassburg  und  München  für  ihr 
wohlwollendes  Entgegenkommen  den  gebührenden  Dank  aus- 
zusj)rechen. 

Besonderen  Dank  aber  schulde  ich  Herrn  Professor 
Breymann,  der  während  meiner  Studienzeit  und  darüber 
hinaus  mir  stets  Bat  und  Belehrung  angedeihen  liess  und 
mich    auch    bei    vorliegender   Arbeit  wesentlich   unterstützte. 


Der  eigentlichen  Abhandlung  glauben  wir  im  Folgenden 
noch  einige  allgemeine,  orientierende  Bemerkungen  über  die 
Vorarbeiten  vorausschicken  zu  sollen,  welche  auf  dem  Gebiete 
der  französischen  Poetik  und  für  R.  speziell  uns  zur  Ver- 
fügung gestanden  haben.  Was  zunächst  die  Poetik  betrifft, 
so  gab  hievon  zuerst  Egg  er  (1869)  einen  kurzen  Überblick 
für  das  16.  Jahrhundert.^)  Pellissier  (1882)  führte  diese 
Skizze  in  einer  lateinisch  geschriebenen  These  weiter  aus. 
Aber  erst  mit  Zschalig  (1884)  beginnt  die  Reihe  derjenigen 
Studien,  in  welchen  die  historische  Entwicklung  der 
poetischen  Theorien  in  Frankreich  darzustellen  unternommen 
wird.  Er  behandelt  die  französische  Poetik  im  Anfang  des 
16.  Jahrhunderts.  Von  den  drei  in  seiner  Schrift  analysierten 
Autoren  (Fabri,  Dupout,  Sibilet)  kommt  nur  der  letztere  für 
uns  in  Betracht,   da   die   beiden    ersten   eher  Verslehren   als 


*)  Egger,  l'Hellenisme  II,  14.  legon. 
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Poetiken  geschrieben  haben.  Sibilet's  Art  poeiique  ist  vom 
Geiste  der  Renaissance  schon  stark  beeinflusst  und  konnte 
in  mehreren  Punkten  den  Theoretikern  der  Plejade  als  Vor- 
bikl  dienen.  Eine  Fortsetzung  der  Zschalig'schen  Studie  gab 
Rucktäschel  (1889)  in  seiner  Arbeit:  „Über  einige  ^4r('s 
jwetiques  aus  der  Zeit  R.'s  und  Malherbe's''.  In  dieser  Schrift 
finden  wir  eine  Inhaltsangabe  der  für  diesen  Zeitraum  wichtigen 
Poetiken  unter  besonderer  Betonung  der  neuen  Momente,  die 
bei  den  einzelnen  Autoren  auftreten.  Mit  besonderer  Aus- 
führlichkeit aber  ist  Deimier's  AcacUmie  (1610)  behandelt, 
welche  sich  als  die  erste  vom  Geiste  Malherbe's  beeinflusste 
Theorie  erweist.  Im  Jahre  1890  erschien  sodann  Langlois' 
lateinisch  geschriebene  Studie  über  die  Poetiken  vor  der 
lUnstrafion  Dubellay's.  Er  hatte  das  Glück,  mehrere  bis 
dahin  noch  unbekannte  Verslehren  aufzufinden.  Die  wichtigsten 
der  von  ihm  behandelten  Arts  de  rhetorique  sind  die  von 
Eu stäche  desChamps  (1392),  Jacobus  Magnus  (1420), 
Molinet  (1493),  Infortunatus  (1500)  und  Gracien  du 
Pont  (1539). 

Die  Doktrin  Malherbe's  erfuhr  alsdann  eine  ganz  aus- 
führliche Darstellung  in  der  Untersuchung  Brunot's  (1891), 
der  die  Theorie  und  den  Einfluss  der  Malherbe'schen  Schule 
auf  die  Folgezeit  erschöpfend  behandelt  hat.  ^)  Nicht  minder 
gut  unterrichtet  sind  Avir  über  die  zweite  Kritikergeneration 
des  17.  Jahrhunderts,  der  es  unter  Richelieu's  und  Chapelain's 
Duumvirat  -)  gelang,  die  Herrschaft  der  drei  Regeln  für  das 
Drama  fest  zu  begründen.  Diese  Epoche  erfuhr  nämlich 
durch  Faguet  (1883),  Arn  au  d  (1888)  und  zuletzt  durch 
Robert  (1890)  eine  allseitige  Behandlung. 

So  bleibt  also  nur  die  Theorie  der  Plejade  übrig;  mit 
ihr  hat  man  sich,  obwohl  sie  doch  für  die  Entwicklung  der 
poetischen  Doktrinen  in  Frankreich  den  Ausgangspunkt  bildet. 


^)  Allais'  Buch  über  die  Poesie  Malherbe's  blieb  mir  unzu- 
gänglich. Es  soll  Brunot's  Studie  ergänzen  in  Bezug  auf  die  me- 
trischen Vorschriften  Malherbe's.  Siehe  Zeitschrift  für  neufrz.  Sprache 
und  Litt.  1894.  XVI,  34.  p.  362 ;  Eev.  crit.  1892.  N.  28,  p.  320. 

^)  Arnaud,  Les  theories  dr.  p.  174:  «iPar  la  coalition  des  niaitres 
politiques  et  des  maitres  poetiques.» 

1* 
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bisher  weniger  beschäftigt.  Zwar  wurde  Diibellay's 
Defense,  abgesehen  von  Saiute-Beuve's  kurzer  Analyse,  durch 
P  e  r  s  0  n's  Ausgabe  (1878)  weiteren  Kreisen  zugänglich  gemacht 
und  das  Verständnis  derselben  durch  eine  vorausgehende,  aus- 
führliche Inhaltsangabe  erleichtert ;  allein  mit  R.'s  theoretischen 
Abhandlungen  hat  sich  ausser  Saint  e-Be  uve,  welcher  die 
Hauptgedanken  seines  Art  poetique  kurz  skizzierte,  ^)  niemand 
mehr  eingehend  beschäftigt.  Auf  Rucktäschel's  Studie  l)rauche 
ich  nicht  mehr  zurückzukommen;  fast  alle  die  übrigen  Ar- 
beiten aber,  welche  noch  über  R.  vorliegen,  berühren  zwar 
nebenbei  R.'s  poetische  Theorien  und  betonen  insbesondere 
seine  Bestrebungen  auf  sprachlichem  Gebiete,  aber  in  der 
Hauptsache  zielen  sie  mehr  auf  eine  Ehrenrettung  des  Dichters 
als  des  Theoretikers  ab. 

Einen  solchen  Zweck  verfolgen  die  Schriften  vonErkelenz 
(1868),  AVeil  (1870),  Scheffler  (1873)  und  Chalandon  (1875). 
Alle  diese  Autoren  gehen  von  sogenannten  allgemein  gültigen, 
ästhetischen  Prinzipien  aus  und  suchen  mit  mehr  oder  minder 
Geschick  die  Sache  R.'s  zu  verteidigen.  Solchen  Arbeiten  gegen- 
üljer  war  schon  ein  Fortschritt  angebahnt  durch  G  ü  n  t  h  e  r '  s 
Studie  über  die  Eigenheiten  der  R.'schen  Sprache  (1846),  D  o  r's 
Untersuchung  über  den  Einfluss  R.'s  auf  die  spätere  Sprach- 
entwickelung (1863),  des  Schweden  Lidforss  Erörterungen  über 
R.'s  Syntax  (1867)  und  Bus  eher' s  kurze  Abhandlung  über 
R.'s  Metrik  (1867).  In  den  80  er  Jahren  wurde  diese  Art 
von  Studien  wieder  aufgenommen  von  Felgner,  der  die 
R.'sche  Phraseologie  behandelte  (1880),  und  Becker,  der 
eine  Untersuchung  über  den  syntaktischen  Sprachgebrauch 
der  Plejade  gab  (1885).  Nachdem  schon  G  an  dar  (1854) 
R.'s  Verhältnis  zum  griechischen  Altertum  untersucht  hatte, 
beleuchtete  Lange  (1887)  R.'s  Beziehungen  zu  Vergil,  und 
Beränek  (1883)  beschäftigte  sich  mit  der  Darstellung  des 
Einflusses,  den  R.  auf  Opitz  ausgeübt  hatte,  eine  Frage,  die 
auch    noch   später   mehrere   Bearbeiter   fand.  -)      Also,    auch 


0  Tableau  de  la  pocsie  fr.,  p.  184—201. 

^)  Weitere  Schriften  über  Opitz   und  dessen  Quellen    in  Koch's 
Zeitschr.  f.  vergl.  Littgescli.   N.  F.  1889.   II,  226. 
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■wenn  man  von  dieser  Seite  an  unsere  Arbeit  herantritt, 
wird  man  zugeben  müssen,  dass  sie  als  wünschenswerte  Er- 
gänzung zum  Abschluss  der  Studien  über  R.  dient,  und  dessen 
theoretische  Bedeutung  in  einem  Gesamtbikl  zusammenfasst, 
so  dass  nunmehr  neben  dem  Dichter  endlich  auch  einmal  der 
Theoretiker  zur  gebührenden  Würdigung  gelangen  kann. 
Zu  einer  solchen  Arbeit  fühlte  ich  mich  um  so  eher  ermutigt, 
als  auch  Marty-Laveaux,  dieser  berufenste  Kenner  und 
Herausgeber  der  Werke  der  Plejade,  eine  ähnliche  Studie 
zwar  versprochen^)  und  dadurch  deren  Notwendigkeit  anerkannt, 
aber  meines  Wissens  noch  nicht  ausgeführt  hat.  Und  sollte 
selbst  durch  eine  solche  Untersuchung  das  Bild  der  ästhetischen 
Theorien  R.'s  in  seinen  Hauptzügen  sich  nicht  als  wesentlich 
verändert  ergeben,  so  ist  es  immerhin  schon  interessant,  bei 
dem  Haupte  einer  Dichterschule  auch  die  technischen  Detail- 
vorschriften zu  betrachten,  nach  denen  er  und  seine  Genossen 
als  praktische  Dichter  sich  zu  richten  gewohnt  waren.  Viel- 
leicht aber  wird  auch  das  Urteil  über  R.  als  Dichter  insofern 
beeinflusst,  als  es  erst  jetzt  möglich  ist,  dessen  theoretisches 
Programm  mit  seiner  dichterischen  Leistung  zu  vergleichen, 
und  so,  statt  des  rein  ästhetischen  Massstabes,  einen  mehr 
objektiven,  im  Autor  selbst  liegenden  Massstab  für  dessen 
Beurteilung  anzuwenden.  Denn  trotz  Sainte-Beuve's 
warmer  Verteidigung  scheint  man  sich  namentlich  in  Frank- 
reich immer  noch  nicht  von  einem  gewissen  Vorurteil  gegen 
E.  losgemacht  zu  haben;  wenigstens  lässt  sich  dies  aus  den 
Worten  zweier  der  neueren  französischen  Literarhistoriker 
schliessen.  -)  Wenn  es  mir  nun  gelungen  sein  sollte,  in  der 
vorliegenden  Arbeit  das  Ungerechte  solcher  Vorurteile  durch 
die  Darstellung  seiner  poetischen  Theorien  und  Hervorhebung 
seiner  Verdienste  als  Theoretiker  vollends  zu  beweisen,  so 
hätte  auch  nach  dieser  Seite  hin  meine  Schrift  ihren  Zweck 
völlig  erreicht. 


')  Marty-Laveaux,  (Euvres  de  Dub.,  Freface,  p.  IV. 
2)Juleville,   iefons  etc.  II,    165;    Brunetiere,   L^ Evolution 
des  genres  I,  104. 
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§  1. 

Quellen    der   ßonsard'sclien    Doktrinen   und  Vorläufer 

der  Ronsard'sclien  Reform. 

Auf  die  Gestaltung  der  R/schen  Poetik  haben  vier  ver- 
schiedene Faktoren  Einfluss  ausgeübt.  Zunächst  sind  die 
aus  dem  Altertum  üljerkommenen  Schriften  über  Rhetorik 
und  Poetik  zu  erwähnen.  Zugänglich  war  bereits  die  Ar-s 
poetica  des  Aristoteles  in  zwei  lateinischen  Ausgaben,  von 
denen  die  eine  nach  der  arabischen  Übersetzung  des  A  v  e  r  r  o  e  s 
(1481)  gefertigt,  und  die  andere  von  Valla  (1498)  nach  dem 
griechischen  Texte  veranstaltet  worden  Avar.  Ferner  lag,  ausser 
dem  schon  zu  R.'s  Zeit  veröffentlichten  griechischen  Originale, 
bereits  eine  italienische  Übersetzung  von  Segni  (1549)  vor, 
welcher  auch  schon  die  aristotelische  Poetik  zu  kommentieren 
anfing.  Ihm  folgten  Robertellus  (1548),  Victor  ins 
(1560),  Madius  (1560),  Castelvetro  (1570)  und  später 
noch  der  Holländer  Heins  ins  (1611),  welch  letzterer  auf 
die  Kritikerschule  Chapelain's  grossen  Einfluss  ausüben 
sollte.  Ob  jedoch  einer  dieser  Kommentatoren  Hub.  oder  R. 
vorgelegen  hat,  oder  ob  sie  den  Aristoteles  im  Urtext  gelesen 
haben,  kann  ich,  bei  dem  Mangel  an  Vorarbeiten  über  diesen 
italienischen  Zweig  der  Renaissancepoetik,  nicht  entscheiden. 
Sicherlich  war  jedoch  Aristoteles  auf  die  Gestaltung  der 
französischen  Poetik  damals  noch  nicht  so  eiuflussreich  wie 
ein  Jahrhundert  später,  einerseits,  weil  eben  im  16.  Jahr- 
hundert der  Kampf  gegen  die  aristotelische  Scholastik  am 
heftigsten  tobte  und  man  nach  Ramus'  Beispiele  wieder 
auf  Plato  zurückging,  andererseits,  weil  damals  im  Mittel- 
punkte des  Interesses  nicht  die  von  Aristoteles  am  ausführ- 
lichsten behandelte  Tragödie,  sondern  vielmehr  das  Epos  stand. 
Auch  liebte  die  damals  nach  Unabhängigkeit  und  freier  Selbst- 
bethätigung  auf  allen  Gebieten  des  Lebens  ringende  Generation 
noch  nicht  einen  solchen  tyrannischen  Führer,  der  ihr  das 
griechische  Altertum  nur  durch  seine  Brille  anzuschauen 
gestattete  und  die  Freiheit  bei  der  Auswahl  der  Muster 
beschränkte.     Später  dagegen,  als  das  Bedürfnis  nach  Gesetz- 
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mässigkeit  und  Ordnung  in  Politik  und  Literatur  sich  allge- 
mein fühlbar  machte,  schon  von  1580  an,  fand  mau  an 
Aristoteles,  den  übrigens  ja  auch  Ronsard  und  Scaliger 
empfohlen  hatten,  mehr  Gefallen  und  erblickte  in  seinen 
Definitionen  Kunstregeln,  ein  bequemes  Mittel,  es  den  Alten 
schnell  gleichzuthun.  ^)  Für  das  16.  Jahrhundert  jedoch  passte 
den  schöngeistigen  Autoren  Horazens  ungezwungenes  Kunst- 
geplauder, das  für  Dilettanten  geschaffen  schien,  noch  besser 
zur  Einführung  in  die  Technik  der  poetischen  Produktion, 
Einen  weit  wirksameren  Einfluss  auf  die  ersten  französischen 
Theoretiker  übten  deshalb  die  Lateiner  aus.  Um  jene  Zeit 
war  bereits  die  Ars  poetica  des  Horaz  von  Dolce  (1535) 
in  das  Italienische  übertragen  worden,  in  versi  sciolfi,  und 
6  Jahre  später  gab  Peletier  eine  französische,  metrische  Über- 
setzung davon.  Aus  Horaz  schöpfen  bereits  Peletier  (1545), 
Sibilet  (1548),  Dubellay  (1549),  und  auch  R.  macht 
bei  ihm  stoffliche  Anlehen.  Neben  Horaz  kommen  noch 
C i c e r  0 '  s  oratorische  Schriften,  Quintilian's  Institutiones 
und  vielleicht  auch  noch  Longin' s  Traktat  vom  Erhabenen 
(Originalausgabe  von  Robertellus,  1554,  Basel)  in  Betracht. 
Die  zweite  Hauptquelle,  auf  welche  die  moderne  Poetik 
sich  stützt,  sind  die  von  den  Humanisten  Italiens,  Deutsch- 
lands und  Frankreichs  herrührenden  Kommentare  zu  den 
Klassikern  des  Altertums.  So  veröffentlichte  Bedrotus, 
ein  Freiburger  Professor ,  zu  den  gerichtlichen  Reden  Cicero's 
einen  Kommentar,  in  welchem  sich  Beiträge  finden  von  Bar- 
tholomaeus  Latomus,  Franciscus  Sylvius,  Jaco- 
bus  Omphalius,  Melanchthou  und  noch  anderen 
damals  berühmten  Gelehrten.  In  diesem  Sammelbande  ver- 
dienen namentlich  die  Kommentare  des  Sylvius,  Melanchthon 
und  Martin  Bolerus  aus  Bretten  zu  Cicero's  Rede  j)ro  Archia 
poeta  Erwähnung,  weil  hier  bereits  aus  Cicero  und  selbst 
Plato  alle  Parallelstellen  beigebracht  sind,  welche  den  gött- 
lichen Ursprung  der  Poesie  und  andererseits  die  himmlische 
Inspiration     des    Dichters     bekunden    sollen.  ^)       Auch     ein 


^)  Siehe  Pellissier,  Preface,  p.  17. 
^)  Bedroti  Commentarius,  p.  594. 


Kommentar  zu  Horazens  Ars  jwctica  ist  bereits  damals  Yor- 
handen  gewesen;  er  war  von  einem  gewissen  Acron  nach 
Angabe  des  Humanisten  Sylviiis  verfasst,  aber  leider  von 
mir  nicht  auffindbar.  ^)  Ferner  schrieb  der  französische 
Humanist  Tardif  ein  compendium  Rhetorice  artis  ac  oratorie 
facultatis ,  auf  das  sich  der  früheste  französische"  Poetiken- 
schreiber des  16.  Jahrhunderts,  Pierre  Fabri,  in  der  Vor- 
rede zu  seiner  Rhetorique  -)  bereits  beruft.  Obwohl  diese  Er- 
klärer nun  häufig  einfach  Cicero's,  Horazens  und  Quintilian's 
Meinungen  Aviederholen,  so  entwickeln  sie  doch  hie  und  da 
neue  Gedanken,  wie  man  moderne  Stoffe  in  antikes  Gewand 
kleiden  soll.  Besonders  wichtig  ist  die  Ars  podica  V  i  d  a '  s  ^ 
welcher  die  Quintessenz  der  humanistischen  Poetik  in  elegante, 
grösstenteils  Vergil  entlehnte  Verse  zu  fassen  wusste  (1527). 
Seine  Schrift  wurde  als  Schulbuch  benutzt,  veranlasste  auch 
Scaliger  zur  Abfassung  seiner  Poetik  (1561),  wurde  in 
Deutschland  von  dem  berühmten  Humanisten  Eobanus 
H  e  s  s  u  s  in  seinen  Vorlesungen  interpretiert,  von  Opitz 
(1624),  Bu ebner  (1665)  und  selbst  Pope  noch  ausge- 
schrieben. In  Frankreich  wurde  V  i  d  a '  s  Buch  sogar  noch 
in  unserm  Jahrhundert  hoch  geschätzt  und  in  moderner 
Übertragung  zu  verschiedenen  Malen  dem  Publikum  vorge- 
legt. ^)  Aus  ihm  schöj)ften  nun  auch  Dubellay  und  E., 
und  zwar  hat  der  letztere  in  seiner  Abhandlung  über  das  Epos 
nicht  nur  stoffliche  Anlehen  bei  Vi  da  gemacht,  sondern  oft 
auch  dessen  Gedanken  und  Ideen  herül)ergenommen. 

Ausserdem  konnte  R.  die  Poetik  Scalig er's  (1561) 
benützen,  dessen  Buch  fast  ebenso  berühmt  wurde  wie  das- 
jenige Vida's.  Scaliger  verdankte  seinen  Erfolg  der  weit- 
schweifigen Ausführlichkeit,  mit  der  er  die  äusseren  Merk- 
male der  einzelnen  Dichtungsgattungen  aufzählte  und  so  den 
Dichterlingen  ein  unfehlbares  Mittel  an  die  Hand  gab,  es  den 
Alten  gleich    zu   thun.     Gegenüber  Scaliger  zeigt  die  Poetik 


^)  Bedroti  Commentarius,  p.  595. 

~)  Fabri,  Rhetorique  (ed.  Heron)  1,  6,  u.  II,  notes  p.  2. 
")   So  z.B.  vonBarrau  (1808,  1845^),  vonValant  (L'Education 
du  pocte.    Paris  1814),  Gaussin  (1819),  Bernay  (1845). 
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V  i  t  u  p  e  r  a  n '  s  (1579)  einen  gewissen  Fortschritt ,  indem 
dieser  bereits  wieder  den  Begriff  des  Schönen^)  nach  Plato 
zu  entwickeln  sucht  und  üherhaupt  einen  mehr  kunstphiloso- 
phischen Standpunkt  einnimmt.  Vituperan's  und  S  c  a  1  i  g  e  r '  s 
Schriften  kommen  jedoch  für  R.  nicht  sowohl  als  Quellen  in 
Betracht,  als  vielmehr  als  zeitgenössische  Zeugnisse  dafür, 
dass  B.'s  Ideen  damals  Allgemeingut  waren.  Ferner  konnte 
sich  R.  Bat  und  Aufschluss  erholen  in  den  italienisch  ge- 
schriebenen Traktaten  über  Rhetorik  und  Poetik  von  Brunetto 
Latini's  livres  dou  Tresor  an,  die  Fabri  schon  benützte,-) 
bis  herab  auf  Trissino  (1529),  Daniello  (1536),  Costanzo 
Lando  (1549),  Mutio  (1551)  undMinturno  (1564),  welch 
letzteren  Y  a  u  q  u  e  1  i  n  als  Quelle  anführt.  ")  Zum  mindesten 
aber  dienten  sie  ihm  als  Beispiele  für  in  humanistischem 
Geiste  geschrieljene  vulgärsprachliche  Poetiken,  Endlich  sind 
auch  noch  die.  in  französischer  Sprache  vor  R.  erschienenen 
Traktate  über  Poetik  zu  nennen,  in  so  weit  sie  vom  Geiste 
der  Renaissance  beseelt  sind. 

Der  erste  der  französischen  Poetikenschreiber,  auf  den 
der  Humanismus  stärker  eingewirkt  hat,  ist  S  i  b  i  1  e  t.  Ihm 
konnte  der  Verfasser  der  Defense  (1549)  schon  einzelne  Ge- 
danken entnehmen,  aber  im  allgemeinen  wog  bei  Sibilet 
der  Geschmack  an  den  überlieferten,  nationalen  Kunstformen 
vor,  und  so  kommt  er  als  eigentlicher  Vorgänger  der  Plejade 
nicht  in  Betracht.  Dagegen  schwebt  über  des  ersten  franz. 
Horazübersetzers,  Jacques  Peletier's  Art  jweiique  (1555) 
schon  völlig  der  neue  Geist,  und  häufig  findet  sich  bei  ihm 
und  R.  Ähnlichkeit  im  Ausdruck  und  in  den  Gedanken. 
Selbst  die  Schrift  des  Verteidigers  der  älteren  Richtung, 
Charles  Font a ine's  Quintil  Censeur  (1551),  wurde  von 
R.  hie  und  da  zu  Rate  gezogen.  Einzelne  der  von  Dub.  und 
R.  ausgesprochenen  Gedanken,  wie  z.  B.  die  Pflege  der  Mutter- 
sprache,   waren   indessen    auch   schon   von   anderen  Männern, 


^)  Vituperanus,  De  Poetica,  1.  I.  eh.  XIX.  p.  65. 
^)  Siehe  hierüber  Fahri' s  Art  de  rJietoriqtie  [ed.  Hero7})TL.    Intro- 
duct.  p.  24. 

^)  P  e  1 1  i  s  s  i  e  r  ,  Preface.  p.  37. 
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wie  z.  B.  Antoine  du  Saix  iu  seinem  Esperon  de  discipline 
(1534),  und  Etieune  Dolet  in  seinem  Art  de  bioi  traduire 
(1540)  ausgesprochen  worden.  So  waren  also  nach  allen 
Seiten  hin  die  Bedingungen  für  das  Eintreten  der  R.'schen 
Reform  erfüllt. 

Will  man  nun  die  R.'sche  Poetik  in  Bezug  aufnlire  Haupt- 
elemente kurz  charakterisieren,  so  wird  man  sagen  müssen : 
den  Stoff  und  Ausdruck  zog  sie  aus  den  antiken  Quellen, 
die  damals  schon  in  die  Vulgärsprache  übertragen  waren; 
der  Geist  aber,  mit  welchem  sie  diesen  Stoff'  beseelte,  ist  der- 
jenige der  Humanisten,  und  das  Originelle  der  R.'schen 
Reform  besteht,  wenn  man  sie  von  diesem  Standpunkt  aus  be- 
trachtet, nur  darin,  dass  durch  sie  die  humanistische 
Poetik  der  Keniat  einer  zu  einer  National  poetik 
für  die  Franzosen  umgewandelt  wurde.  Somit  ruhen 
R.  und  seine  Genossen  auf  den  Schultern  der  Humanisten.  ^) 
Bei  ihnen  lernten  sie  die  klassischen  Autoren  verstehen  und 
bei  dem  Vergleiche  mit  den  Erzeugnissen  ihrer  heimischen 
Dichter  hochschätzen  und  bewundern.  Anderseits  aber  gingen 
die  Glieder  der  Plejade  alle  aus  weltmännisch  gebildeten 
Kreisen  hervor  und  so  lag  es  ihnen  ferne,  in  der  Gelehrsam- 
keit allein  ihre  Befriedigung  zu  finden ;  sie  wollten  als  Preis 
ihrer  Arbeit  die  Anerkennung  der  gebildeten  Gesellschaft, 
die  damals  im  Hofe  ibren  Mittelpunkt  hatte.  So  erklärte  es 
sich,  dass,  wenn  sich  auch  R.  und  seine  Genossen  als  dank- 
bare Schüler  der  Humanisten  bezeichnen,  ihre  Werke  den- 
selben widmen  und  einzelne  der  neulateinischen  Dichtungen 
übersetzen  oder  paraphrasieren,  -)  es  doch  auch  wieder  zwischen 
beiden  Kreisen  trennende  Gesichtspunkte  gab,  in  deren 
Geltendmachung   eben   das    originelle  Verdienst   der  R.'schen 


')  i!.  Rabelais  dans  son  Pantagruel,  Ronsard  dans  ses  ödes,  Calvin 
merne  dans  son  Institution  chretienne,  ou  Montaigne  dans  ses  Essais 
ne  sont  q%ie  les  disciples  de  nos  Hnmayiistes.r  Brunetiere.  L' Evolu- 
tion I,  9  (Prelace);  vgl.  auch  Ploetz,  Etüde  sur  Dubell.  p.  12 — 14. 

-)  Diejenigen  der  Humanisten,  welche  von  der  Plejade  am  meisten 
der  Nachahmung  wert  gehalten  wurden,  sind  Pontanus  (f  1529). 
Secundus  (f  1536)  [Defense  L.  IL  eh.  IV.  p.  118],  Flamin  ins 
(t  1550)  u.  3Iarull  (f  1500).     [Vauquelin,  Art  poet.  II.  85(J.] 
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Reform  liegt.  Diese  bedeutet  nämlicli  den  Bruch  mit  jeuer 
Humauistengeneration ,  die  in  kopfloser  Bewunderung  der 
Antike  das  literarisch  Schöne  nur  in  den  Werken  des  Alter- 
tums verwirklicht  glaubte  und  dessen  Nachahmung  sich  nur 
in  antikem  Sprachgewaud  möglich  dachte.  Vom  Anstauneu 
der  Alten  ging  man  jetzt  über  zu  deren  Nutzbarmachung  für 
die  moderne  Kultur.  Dabei  war  das  Studium  derselben  nur 
mehr  als  Mittel  zum  Zweck  und  nicht  mehr  um  seiner  selbst 
betrieben.  ^)  Sobald  die  noch  bei  den  Alten  ruhenden  Schätze 
auf  gallischen  Boden  verpflanzt  sein  würden,  glaubte  man 
sogar  sie  entbehren  zu  können.  -)  So  strebte  man  auch  im 
Gegensatz  zu  den  gleichzeitigen  lateinischen  Poetikenschreibern 
wie  Scaliger  und  Vituperan,  die  mehr  akademische 
Poetik  trieben,  unmittelbar  praktischen  Zwecken  zu,  und,  was 
R.'s  Poetik  insbesondere  von  derjenigen  Scaliger 's  unter- 
scheidet, ist  die  weitere  und  mildere  Fassung  der  Regeln.  Die 
bestimmenden  Gesichtspunkte  der  R. 'sehen  Poetik  waren  also, 
einerseits  den  Gebildeten  der  Nation  unmittelbar  von  Nutzen 
zu  sein ,  und  anderseits  den  Weg  anzugeben ,  auf  welchem 
die  an  den  Alten  bewunderte  Schönheit  der  literarischen  Porm 
sich  im  heimatlichen  Idiom  und  mit  modernem  Gedankeninhalt 
verwirklichen  Hesse.  So  verfolgt  also  die  R.'sche  Reform  in 
ihrem  Endzweck  Entwicklung  der  vaterländischen 
Eigenart  durch  Aufnahme  geeigneter  antiker 
und  fremder  Kultur  demente. 


^)  Vergleiche  hierzu  Dubellay's  AVorte  (Def.  L.  I.,  eh.  X..  p.  85): 
iFentetis  bien  que  les  Proffesseurs  des  Langues  ne  seront  2^rts  de  mon 
opinion:  encores  moins  ces  venerables  Driiydes,  qui...  ne  craignent  rien 
tant,  que  le  Secret  de  leiir  mysteres . . .  soit  decoimert  au  Vulgaire.> 

-)  Vergleiche  Defense  {ed.  Person)  L.  I.  eh.  X.,  83—85  u.  L.  I. 
eh.  XI..  94,  und  ferner  Bouchet,  Les  Serees,  p.  282:  cLa  conrplainte 
que  fönt  les  gens  doctes  du  jourdliui.. .  de  ce  que  nous  employons  la  moitie 
de  nostre  aage  ä  apprendre  2  ou  3  langues  et  employons  2}lus  de  temps 
ä  parier  ces  Jargons  [sie !]  qiC anciennenient  ne  faisaient  les  anciens  ä 
passer  piar  to%ites  les  sciences  liberales.» 
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§2. 
Roiisard's  Verhältnis  zu  Diibcllay's  Defense. 

Beim  Aufbau  des  theoretischen  Lehrgebäudes  der  neuen 
Schule  lassen  sich  nun  zwei  Perioden  unterscheiden.  Die 
erste  derselben  ist  gekennzeichnet  durch  das  Manifest  Du- 
bellay's.  Auch  auf  die  Entstehung  dieses  Werkes  hatte 
K..  schon  Einfluss  ausgeübt;  ja  von  ihm  ging  vielleicht,  wie 
Scheffler^)  vermutet,  der  Gedanke,  es  zu  schaffen,  aus. 
Bekanntlich  war  der  Hauptzweck  dieser  Schrift,  die  Geburts- 
stunde der  neuen  Kunst  zu  verkünden,  der  zunächstliegenden 
Vergangenheit,  also  der  Marot' sehen  Richtung,  den  Fehde- 
handschuh hinzuwerfen,  sowie  Ziel  und  Programm  der  neuen 
Schule  in  den  allgemeinsten  Zügen  anzudeuten.  Der  Charakter 
des  Dub eil ay' sehen  AVerkes  ist  also  vorzugsweise  polemisch- 
emphatisch.  Dem  entsprechend  ist  auch  der  zweite  Teil  des- 
selben, wo  es  sich  um  Aufstellung  der  eigentlichen  Kunst- 
regeln handelt,  kurz  und  unvollständig  ausgefallen.  In  dieser 
Hinsicht  blieb  also  die  Theorie  der  neuen  Schule  vorläufig 
noch  ein  Stückwerk.  Erst  15 — 20  Jahre  später  machte  sich 
R.  daran,  das  Lehrprogramm  der  Schule  auszubauen ;  seine 
theoretischen  Werke  bilden  somit  eine  Ergänzung  und  Fort- 
setzung des  D üb ellay 'sehen  Manifestes.  Zwar  hatte,  wie 
schon  erwähnt,  Peletier  (1555)  einen  Art  j^oäüpte  im  Geiste 
der  neuen  Schule  erscheinen  lassen,  aber  diese  Schrift  konnte 
eben  doch  nicht  als  die  Doktrin  R.'s  selbst  gelten  und  in 
Frankreich,  wo  mau  den  Grund  jedes  Erfolges  mehr  in  der 
j\Iethode,  als  im  Menschen  selbst  sucht,  erwartete  man  mit 
Spannung  einen  Art  'poetiqjie  vom  grössten  Poeten  der  Zeit. 
Denn  gerade  den  Mangel  an  Detailvorschriften  hatte  schon 
Charles  Fontaine  neben  anderen  Kleinigkeiten  als  Haupt- 
mangel an  Dub.'s  Schrift  in  seiner  Kritik  gerügt.  Ordnung 
und  Regelmässigkeit  sind  aber  Grundzüge  des  französischen 
Charakters  und  so  konnte  man  sich  nicht  wundern,  dass  auch 
damals  die  Kritiker   'de   la  p)y^cision   dmis  l'rnilionsiasi)ie^   ver- 


')  Schef  fler,  Essai  sur  R.  p.  15,  u.  Plötz,  Etüde  sur  Dub.  p.  4. 
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langten.  ^)  Vielleicht  weist  auch  Dub.  schon  selbst  in  seiner 
Schrift  auf  K.  als  den  künftigen  Theoretiker  der  Schule  hin, 
wenn  er  auf  Detailregeln  einzugehen  verzichtet  <^esperant  qiie 
par  moi  ou  j^ar  itne  plus  docte  Main  il  [son  livre]  pourra 
.recevoir  sa  jjerfection» .-)  So  stellt  sich,  wie  gesagt,  R.'s  theore- 
tisches Werk  mehr  oder  minder  als  die  Erweiterung  und 
Vervollständigung  der  Dub.'schen  Schrift  dar. 


1)  Brunetiere,  L'Evolut.  I,  47. 

-)  Defense  {ed.  Person)  L.  II.,  eh.  I,  99. 


Kapitel  I. 

Ronsard  als  Theoretiker  und  Kritiker. 


§  1- 
Die  theoretischen  Schriften  Ronsard's. 

Die  wichtigste  Quelle  für  die  Kenntnis  der  R.'sclien 
Poetik  ist  sein  Abhrege  de  l'art  poetique  (1564).  Aber  dieses 
Werkchen  ist  in  so  unglaublich  kurzer  Zeit  entstanden,  dass 
es  weder  auf  Vollständigkeit  noch  auch  auf  eine  systema- 
tische Darstellung  der  Regeln  der  Poetik  Anspruch  erheben 
kann,  ß.'s  Worte  <-Ce  petit  Äbhrege  ....  a  esfe  cn  trois  heurrs 
commence  et  aeJ/cve>  müssen  freilich  wohl  dahin  gedeutet 
werden,  dass  seine  Abhandlung  in  dieser  kurzen  Zeit  nieder- 
geschrieben wurde ;  denn  über  den  Stoff  und  dessen  Einteilung 
nachzudenken,  hatte  R.  bei  solch  schneller  Vollendung  des 
Werkes  wohl  keine  Zeit  mehr.  Das  Schriftchen  scheint  auch 
ursprünglich  nicht  für  das  Publikum  bestimmt  gewesen  zu 
sein ;  wenigstens  behauptet  R. ,  es  sei  von  ihm  nur  für 
seineu  Vetter,  den  Abbe  L  a  c  o  m  b  e ,  der  ein  kurzes  Hand- 
buch zur  Einführung  in  die  Gesetze  der  poetischen  Technik 
zu  haben  wünschte,  verfasst  worden  und  habe  keine  weiter- 
gehenden Ansprüche  erheben  wollen.  Doch  stellte  er  in  Aus- 
sicht, später  einmal  eine  ausführlichere  Schrift  über  diesen 
Gegenstand  erscheinen  zu  lassen.  Dazu  ist  es  nun  freilich 
nicht  gekommen,  wenn  man  nicht  etwa  in  der  sogenannten 
zweiten  Vorrede  zu  seiner  Franciade  dieses  Werk  selbst  oder 
den  Anfang  hierzu  erblicken  will. 

Dem  Art  poetique   steht   zeitlich    am   nächsten   die    erste 
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Vorrede  zur  Franciade,  die  jedenfalls  nach  1565  entstand  und 
sich  nur  in  der  Editio  princeps  der  vier  ersten  Gesänge  jenes 
Gedichts  (1572)  findet.  Diese  Vorrede  entwickelt  gewisser- 
massen  das  Programm,  welches  R.  in  seiner  Dichtung  durch- 
führen will  und  beschäftigt  sich  deshalb  ausschliesslich  mit 
dem  Epos.  Auch  die  letzte  der  drei  Prosaabhandlungeu  R'.s 
handelt  vom  epischen  Gedicht  und  wurde  deshalb  von  den 
späteren  Herausgebern  der  R.'schen  Werke  seiner  Franciade 
als  zweite  Vorrede  vorausgeschickt.  Über  die  Entstehuugs- 
zeit  dieser  Schrift  wissen  wir  nichts  Bestimmtes;  jedenfalls 
aber  stammt  sie  aus  R."s  letzter  Schaffensperiode,  wofür 
äussere  und  innere  Gründe  sprechen.  Sie  wurde  nämlich  von 
E,.  selbst  niemals  veröffentlicht,  sondern  seinem  Freunde  und 
siJäteren  Biographen  Bin  et  überlassen,  der  das  von  einem 
Schreiber  nach  R.'s  Diktat  gefertigte  Manuskript  sorgfältig 
durchschaute  und  in  Ordnung  brachte,  «ä  peu  j^res  sehn  son 
[Ronsard]  Intention^,  bevor  er  dasselbe  in  Druck  gab.^)  Auch 
in  dieser  letzten  Abhandlung  ist  für  R.  die  kunstphiloso- 
phische Betrachtung  des  epischen  Gedichtes  nicht  Selbstzweck ; 
vielmehr  will  er  das  AV'esen  und  die  Gesetze  der  epischen 
Dichtung  nur  deshalb  allgemein  darlegen,  um  einerseits  die 
gegen  seine  Franciade  schon  damals  erhobenen  Vorwürfe 
und  etwa  künftige  Kritiken  zurückzuw^eisen  -)  und  andererseits, 
um  das  Publikum,  welches  auf  diese  Weise  in  die  von  R. 
überwundenen  Schwierigkeiten  Einsicht  gewonnen  hatte,  zu 
einer  gesteigerten  Bewunderung  seiner  epischen  Dichtung  zu 
veranlassen.  Somit  sind  die  drei  erwähnten  Abhandlungen 
eigentlich  Gelegenheitsschriften.  Darin  finden  denn  auch 
manche  der  ihnen  anhaftenden  Mängel  ihre  Erklärung 
und  Entschuldigung.  So  z.  B.  kehren  in  den  drei  Schriften 
manchmal  die  nämlichen  Gedanken  wieder,  bisweilen  mit 
denselben  Worten ,  bisweilen  in  einer  etwas  weiteren  und 
erläuternden    Fassung.      Infolge    der    mangelhaften    Anord- 


^)  Blanchemain,  Gluvres,  III,  15. 

-)  Groujet,  III,  145:  Prevenir  les  objections  qu'ils  scntaient  que 
la  posterite  ne  manquerait  pas  de  faire  sur  les  defauts  de  leurs  [i.  e. 
Scudery  u.  R.]  poemesi. 
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nung  des  Stoffes  gerät  E.  auch  hin  imd  wieder  in  Wider- 
sprüche, ohne  sich  dessen  bewusst  zu  werden ;  sogar  in 
grammatischer  Beziehung  lassen  sich  manche  seiner  Perioden 
anfechten.  Sie  zeigen  nicht  jene  Klarheit,  welche  er  selbst 
in  der  Poesie  so  sehr  verlaugt.  Kurz  gesagt,  Fehler  aller 
Art  kann  der  nachprüfende  Kritiker  entdecken,  st5  dass  dem 
Verfasser  dieser  Schriften  der  Vorwurf  einer  gewissen  Nach- 
lässigkeit nicht  erspart  bleiben  kann.  Allein  R,  besass  nicht 
den  Ehrgeiz,  als  Prosaschriftsteller  glänzen  zu  wollen ;  noch 
viel  weniger  wollte  er  literarischer  Theoretiker  sein.  Nur 
durch  seine  Dichtungen  begehrte  er  Ruhm  zu  gewinnen.  Da 
er  nun  ebenfalls  in  einigen  seiner  Gedichte  ästhetische  Fragen 
behandelt  hat,  so  z.  B.  in  seiner  Preface  cn  vcrs  de  la  Fran- 
ciadc  und  in  seinem  Discours  ä  Greviii,  müssen  wir,  um  ein 
Gesamtbild  seiner  theoretischen  Doktrinen  zu  erhalten,  auch 
jene  DichtuDgen  mit  in  Betracht  ziehen. 


§2. 
Ronsard's  Würdigung  als  Kritiker. 

AVenn  wir  von  R.  als  Theoretiker  und  Kritiker  handeln, 
so  müssen  wir,  um  an  ihn  nicht  unbillige  Anforderungen  zu 
stellen,  uns  des  Charakters  der  damaligen  literarischen  Kritik 
und  Theorie  überhaupt  erinnern.  Die  humanistische  Poetik, 
welche  in  den  Schriften  der  antiken  Theoretiker  wurzelte, 
hatte  sich  ebensowenig  wie  die  poetische  Theorie  der  Alten 
zu  einem  abgeschlossenen,  ijhilosophischen  Lehrgebäude  ent- 
wickelt, sondern  bestand  vielmehr  aus  einer  Unmasse  von 
Regeln,  durch  welche  die  Aussenseiten  der  einzelnen  Lite- 
raturgattungen bestimmt  wurden.  Dabei  war  man  sich  über 
den  Zusammenhang  zwischen  Form  und  Inhalt  eines  Kunst- 
werkes so  wenig  klar,  dass  man  in  ganz  abgeschmackter 
Weise  die  Dichtungen  der  Griechen  und  Römer,  eines  Homer 
und  Vergil  und  die  eines  Heliodor  nach  der  gleichen 
Schablone  beurteilen  wollte.  Der  sichere  Kunstgeschmack, 
welcher   stets    das  Richtige    findet,    <ct  jjour  qui  une   chose  ne 
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roid  jamois  qiic  le  so7i  qiCelle  doit  rcndrc»,'^)  war  jener  Zeit, 
die  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Philosophie  und  der  Literatur 
dem  Eklektizismus  huldigte,  noch  nicht  eigen.  Deshalb 
dürfen  wir  auch  von  den  Kritikern  der  Plejade  keine  be- 
sondere Feinheit  des  Geschmackes  erwarten.  In  Zeiten 
fremder  Nachahmung  kann  sich  überhaupt  ein  vollendeter 
Kunstgeschmack  bei  einer  Nation  nicht  einstellen.  Zudem 
war  B,.  kein  philosophisch  angelegter  Kopf.  Die  selbstän- 
dige Lösung  philosophischer  Probleme  hat  er  nie  versucht, 
wie  überhaupt  wenige  Männer  der  Renaissance.  Schon 
Balzac  sah  dies  ein  und  warf  E,.  sogar  vor,  dass  er  nicht 
einmal  die  Ideen  der  anderen  richtig  zu  verwerten  gewusst 
habe.  -) 

Dieses  Urteil  scheint  mir  jedoch  zu  streng ;  denn  wenn 
auch  R.  weder  der  Erfinder  eines  neuen  philosophischen 
Systems  ist,  noch  auch  sich  als  Schüler  einer  der  antiken 
Philosophensclmlen  bekennt,  so  hat  er  doch  aus  antiken  und 
christlichen  Elementen,  wie  die  meisten  seiner  Zeitgenossen, 
sich  eine  Lebeusphilosophie  zusammengestellt,  in  welche 
wir  durch  viele  seiner  Gedichte  einen  befriedigenden  Einblick 
erhalten.  Zum  praktischen  Dichter  geschaffen,  war  er  eine 
viel  zu  reale  Natur,  um  sich  in  ästhetische  Theorien  zu  ver- 
senken. Seinem  ganzen  Denken  nach  ein  Kind  seines  Jahr- 
hunderts, fand  er  Befriedigung  in  einer  nach  aussen  sich 
zeigenden  Bethätigung  seines  Geistes  und  nicht  in  abstrakten 
Studien,  die  ohne  unmittelbaren  Einfluss  auf  die  Mitwelt 
blieben.  Auch  zum  Kritiker  fühlte  er  sich  nicht  berufen. 
Die  Kritik  war  ihm  nicht  Selbstzweck.  Er  war  der  Anschauung, 
dass  das  dichterische  Schaffen  mit  der  kritischen  Thätigkeit 
sich  nicht  gut  vertrage,  und  Dichter  und  Kritiker  nur  selten 
in  einer  Person  vereinigt  seien.  «Joinct  aussi  qiie  ceiix  qui  sont 
si  grands  maistres  de  preceptes,  comme  Quintilian,  ne  sont  jamais 


')  Gar  ton,  Histoire  de  la  critique,  p.  48. 

*)  Teissier,  Eloges,  111,364:  «Pour  la  doctrine  dont  on  parle  et 
la  connaissance  des  bons  livres,  ceux  qui  en  parlent,  se  moquent  des 
gens  d'en  ^saj-^er  ainsi.  Ajij^ellent-ils  doctrine  une  lectiire  crue  et  in- 
digeste,  de  la  j^hilosophie  Jiors  de  la  place,  des  mathematiques  ä  contre- 
tems,  du  Grec  et  du  Latin  grossierement  et  ridicidement  travestis?> 
Müuchener  Beiträge  z.  romanischeu  u.  engl.  Philologie.    X.  2 
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volontiers  parfaits  en  leur  mestier ^  (VII,  334).  SchKesslich  geht 
ihm  auch  der  persönliche  Mut  zum  Kritiker  ab,  um  rück- 
sichtslos Lob  und  Tadel  unter  seine  Zeitgenossen  auszuteilen. 
«Je  ne  veitx  particuUereinent  nommer  Ics  hons  poeies  pour  estre  en 
peiit  nombi'e  et  de  peur  d'offenser  ceux  qui  ne  seroient  couchez  en 
ce  papier;  aussi  que  je  desire  evifer  rimpmlence  de  feile  maniere 
de  gens>  (YII,  330).  Demgemäss  ist  auch  seine  negative 
Kritik  ziemlich  zahm  und  vorsichtig.  Vielleicht  liegt  aber 
hierin  eine  gewisse  Absicht;  die  Kritiker  der  Plejade  wollten 
nämlich,  wie  schon  Brunetiere^)  bemerkt,  dem  Querulanten- 
tum  der  Humanisten  gegenüber  das  Xiveau  der  literarischen 
Kritik  erhöhen  und  in  dieselbe  weltmännische  Formen  ein- 
führen. Dass  diese  Urbanität  in  der  Kritik  beabsichtigt 
war,  geht  auch  aus  Dub.'s  Worten  hervor,  der  in  der  Vor- 
rede zur  Olive  sich  folgendermassen  äussert:  <  Si  qudqncs-uns 
directement  on  indircctement  me  roulotjoit  taxer  non  point  arec  la 
raisoH  et  Diodestie  accoiistnmees  en  toutes  honncstcs  coidrouersies  de 

lettres je  les  aduertij  qit'ils  Ji^attcndent  aucune  response  de 

moy.>-)  Dieser  Versuch,  in  der  literarischen  Kritik  eine  höf- 
lichere Sprache  einzubürgern,  gereicht  der  Plejade  um  so 
mehr  zur  Ehre,  als  gerade  damals  in  der  Gelehrtenrepublik 
der  Humanisten  es  Mode  war,  mit  groben  Worten  literarische 
Fehden  auszufechten.  Es  sei  hier  nur  an  den  Streit  für  und 
wider  Cicero  ,  denj  enigen  des  S  c  i  o  p  p  i  u  s  und  S  c  a  1  i  g  e  r , 
der  Aristoteliker  (G all  and  und  Ramus),  der  Anhänger 
und  Gegner  einer  Orthographiereform  (Meigret  und  Des 
Au t eis)  erinnert.^) 


^)  Brunetiere,  1.  c,  p.  41:  <En  passant  ä'Italie  en  France,  la 
critique  allait  ])roniptement  depoidller  ä  la  fois  son  caractcre  d^erudition 
pedantesque   et  d'dprete  satirique  pour  devenir  . . .  purement  litteraire.» 

^)  Vergleiche  hiermit  Peletier's  Worte  in  seinem  Art  q^oet.,  v. 
13 — 15:  «Je  ne  voudrais  offenser  un  seul,  ains  complaire  a  tous.^  Siehe 
auch  Bruno t,  La  doctrine  de  Malherbe,  i5.  114.  Vergl.  ferner:  cSi 
quelques-uns  voulaient  renouueler  la  Farce  de  Marot  et  Sagon  . . .  il  faut 
qii'ils  cherchent  autre  badin  [als  Dub.]  i^our  jouer  ce  role.-y  OEuvr.  de 
Dub.  (p.  par  Marty-Lave aux)  p.  78. 

^)  Vergleiche  auch  Bruno t,  1.  c,  p.  110  ff.,  und  Nisard,  Les 
Gladiateurs  de  la  Rep.  des  Lettr.,  II,  45.  sowie  Nisard,  Le  triumvirat 
litteraire,  p.  265 — 285. 
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Leider  sollte  jedocli  Malherbe  später  auch  diese  Seite 
der  E. 'sehen  Reform  aufgeben  und  nicht  der  Nachahmung 
wert  halten.  R.  war  ferner  von  dem  Nutzen  theoretischer 
Erörterungen  über  die  Poesie  nicht  so  völlig  überzeugt,  dass 
er  glaubte,  man  könne  durch  Lehre  und  Vorschrift  einen  zum 
Dichter  machen.  Es  geht  dies  aus  folgenden  Worten  hervor : 
V  Or  si  je  cognois  qitc  cest  Abbrege  te  soit  agreable  et  tdile  ä  la 
posterite ,  je  te  feray  un  plus  long  discours  de  nosire  Poesie» 
(VII,  336).  Zur  Ausführung  dieses  Vorsatzes  ist  er  aber 
nicht  gekommen,  wie  wir  schon  oben  gesehen  haben  (Seite  14). 
Von  der  Wirkung  der  Kritik  auf  die  Literatur  versprach  sich, 
wie  es  scheint,  R.  überhaupt  weniger  als  Dub.,  der  geradezu 
in  seiner  Defense,  um  die  Produktion  schlechter  Bücher  zu  ver- 
hindern, die  Errichtung  einer  öffentlichen  Zensur  in  folgenden 
Worten  forderte:   </e  voudrogs  bien  que  .  .  .  ious  Rogs,  et  Princes 

.  .  .  deffcndissent,  jxir  edict  cxpres de  non  mettre  en  lumiere 

oetiure  auciin  ....  si  premierement  il  n'rmoit  endure  la  Lyme 
de  qiielque  sccmant  Hoinnie,  aussi peu  adulateur  qu'etoit  Quintilie.y^) 
R.  zog  es  vor,  seinem  jungen  Freunde,  dem  zuliebe  er 
seinen  Abbrege  verfasst  hatte,  im  mündlichen  Verkehre  weitere 
poetische  Lehren  zu  geben.  <J'aime  mieux  en  nous  pt'ome- 
nant  te  les  apprendre  de  bourlie  que  les  mettre  pcn'  escrit>  (VII, 
329).  Weniger  durch  seine  kritischen  Schriften  als  durch 
persönlichen  Umgang  wollte  er  Einfluss  auf  die  jüngere  Dichter- 
generation ausüben.  Deshalb  sagt  Binet  von  ihm:  <77  iiicüoit 
fort  ceux  qui  l'alloient  voir  et  principcdemeni  les  jeunes  hommes 
qi('il  jugeoit  promettre  quelque  fruid  en  la  poesie,  ä  bien  escrire  et 
phis  fosf  ä  moins  et  mieux  faire  >  (VIII,  51).  Gelegenheit  zu  solch 
mündlicher  Verbreitung  seiner  Lehre  fand  sich  vielleicht  auch 
in  Baif's  Akademie,  deren  Mitglied  R.  war  und  über  deren 
Tendenzen  wir  später  noch  zu  reden  haben  werden.-)  Und 
wenn  R.  auch  Unberufene  vom  Eintritt  in  den  Musentempel 
abschrecken  will,  so  betrachtete  er  es  doch  als  die  wichtigere 
Aufgabe  der  Kritik,  dem  angehenden  Dichtergeschlechte  den 
Weg  zu  bahnen  und  die  Jungen  zu  ermutigen:     Tu  cognoiMras 


^)  Def.  {ed.  Person),  L.  II.  eh.  XI.,  148. 
-)  Siehe  weiter  unten  p.  73. 

2* 
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incontinent  de  quelle  peinc  se  verronf  dellvrez  les  plus  jeunes  jmr 
le  courage  de  ceux  qui  rniront  si  hctrdiment  ose>  (VII,  329)^). 
Dabei  kam  ihm  zu  statten,  class  er  bei  dem  Urteil  über  die 
"Werke  anderer  Dichter  nicht  an  Kleinigkeiten  sein  Auge 
haften  Hess ,  sondern  nach  dem  Gebote  des  Horaz :  >  Uhi 
2)lura  nitent  in,  carmine,  non  erjo  paiicis  offeadar  maculis-^  -)  willig 
das  Schöne  und  Gelungene  des  Gesamtwerkes  anerkannte. 
Wir  ersehen  dies  aus  folgender  Stelle :  <-Les  p)etiis  ledeurs 
poetastres  qid  ont  les  yeux  si  aigus  ä  noter  les  frivoles  faules 
d'autrufj,    le    hlasmant  j^ottr  un    a  mal   ecrit,  poiir  une  rime  non 

riche  ou  qui  se  courroucent ponr  autres  seniblahles  atonies, 

ne  sont  qua  des  grimcmds  qui  moiitrent  Iciir  peu  de  ßige7nent.>  ^) 
Freilich ,  am  Ende  seiner  Tage ,  inmitten  der  politischen 
Wirren  und  der  religiösen  Streitigkeiten,  in  denen  sich 
Frankreichs  Bewohner  befehdeten  und  durch  welche  der  Be- 
stand des  französischen  Königtums  gefährdet  schien,  wollte 
auch  ihm  der  Glaube  an  eine  bessere  Zukunft  der  französi- 
schen Poesie,  an  ihre  höhere  Entwickelung  manchmal  fast  ent- 
sclnvinden.  Ein  beredtes  Zeugnis  seines  Missmutes  finden  wir 
in  seinem  an  Simon  Nicolas  gerichteten  und  Caprice  be- 
titelten Gedicht,  wo  er  sich  folgendermassen  ausspricht: 

<  Je  nie  repens  d'avoir  taut  eu  de  peine 
Que  d^imeuer  Phoehus  et  sa  neiifvaine 
En  ce  pays ;  il  me  faselte  d'avoir 
Premicrement  sur  les  rives  du  Loir 
Conduit  leurs  pas  en  ma  jeunesse  tendre, 
Quand  le  hei  oeil  de  via  helle   Cassandre 


^)  Vergl.  Vauqueliu.  Art  poet.,  III,  v.  7 — 9: 

<!.Jeu7ies,  prenez  courage  et  que  ce  mont  terrible 
Qui  du  loremier  abord  vous  semble  inaccessible, 
Ne  vous  estonne  j^oint.     Jeunesse,  il  faut  oser.^ 

^)  Ars  poet.,  v.  350/51. 

*)  Vergl.  Vauquelin.  Art  poet.  III,  v.  625 — 630,  u.  Vi  da.  Ars 
poet.,  III,  V.  6— U. 
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Me  sceiit  apprendrc  ä  chcrcher  comme  il  faiit 
En  becm  suhject  im  style  brave  et  hcmt."'^) 

■       (VI,  327.) 

Gleichwohl  ist  seine  Hoffnung  auf  einen  weiteren  Auf- 
schwung der  französischen  Poesie  zu  gross,  als  dass  er  ihr 
ganz  entsagen  könnte.  Gegen  die  ihr  Haupt  wieder  drohend 
erhebende  Softe  Ignorance  wird,  so  hofft  er,  dereinst  ein 
zweiter  Retter  der  Musen  erstehen.  Diesen  Mann  begrüsst 
er  als  seinen  Nachfolger,  hinterlässt  ihm  gleichsam  sein  dichte- 
risches Testament,  in  welchem  er  in  gedrängten  Worten  seine 
dichterischen  Lehren  zusammenfasst  und  ihn  auffordert,  in 
seine  Fussstapfeu  zu  treten. 

vQui  qiie  tu  sois,  ä  qiii  la  Pieride 
Fcra  ce  hien,  j/reii  ma  voix  pour  ton  guide, 
Escoute-moji,  sHl  te  piaist  de  ramer 
Asseiirement  en  si  profonde  nier.> 

(VI,  328  ff.) 

Nach  dieser  AVürdigung  R.'s  als  Kunstphilosoph  und  Kri- 
tiker gehen  wir  dazu  über,  den  Inhalt  der  von  ihm  aufge- 
stellten Regeln  und  Vorschriften  zu  besprechen. 


1)  Von   dieser  Zeit   sagt   auch  Bai'f  in  einem  Gedicht  an  Remi 
E  e  1 1  e  a  u : 

<s.De  pis  en  pis  des  lors 
Toutes  choses  s'empirent, 
Tons  les  Vices  dehors 
Des  noirs  enfers  saillirent.  :•> 

Bai'f,  (Euvres  en  rimes,  p.  236. 

Vanquelin  schildert  diese  Periode  wie  folgt: 

"Mais  les  Provinces  sont  en  France  si  troiihUes 
Que  les  Muses  n'y  sont  plus,  Phcebus  en  est  parti.:> 

Art  poet.  III.,  V.  55—58. 

Vergl.    damit    Jod  eile 's   Klage    an    seine  Muse.    (ed.  Marty- 
L  aveaux)  I,  279. 


Kapitel  II. 

Ronsard's  Theorie  der  Dichtkunst  in  ihren  Grundzügen. 

§  1- 
Ursprung  und  Creschichte  der  Poesie. 

Wie  schon  für  Sibilet,^)  so  steht  auch  für  R.  der  göttliche 
Ursprung  der  Poesie  unzweifelhaft  fest.  Während  Pe  1  e  ti er  -) 
glaubt,  der  Ursprung  der  Dichtkunst  lasse  sich  überhaupt 
nicht  erforschen,  liege  aber  auf  menschlichem  Gebiete,  schliesst 
sich  E,.,  wie  später  Yauquelin,^)  in  diesem  Punkte  an  die 
oben  erwähnte,  schon  Yon  Plato  geäusserte  Ansicht  an ;  ja 
der  antike  Mythus  von  Apollo  ist  ihm  geradezu  ein  symboli- 
scher Beweis  für  die  Richtigkeit  seiner  Anschauung.*)  In 
doppelter  Beziehung  kann  man  nach  R.  die  Poesie  göttlicher 
Herkunft  nennen ,  insofern  ein  Gott  als  der  erste  Sänger 
und  Dichter  erscheint,  und  dann  weil  die  Poesie  ursprünglich 
die  alleinige  Sprache  des  Gebets  war.    Auf  Grund  seines  Art 


^)  S i b i  1  e t .  Art  j^oet.  L.  1,  cli.  I,  nach  Pellissier.  p.  XVII : 
iUune  (Vertu)  et  Vautre  (Poesie)  sont  sorties  de  ce  Celeste  et profond 
abysme  qui  est  le  sejour  mesme  de  Dien.» 

^)  Peletier,  Art  jJoet.  p.  6—8. 

^)  V  a  u  q  u  e  1  i  n ,  Art  poet.  I,  v.  733 — 742. 

*)  Übei'  die  damals  üblichen  Ansichten  Ijetrefis  des  Ursprungs 
der  Poesie,  siehe  Vituperan,  Kap.  II,  11.  Dieser  selbst  fasst  seine 
Meinung  daliin  zusammen:  < Certum  aliqiiem  poeticae  imrentem  et 
auctorem  dari  non  posse  nisi  natnram . . .  nullmnqne  tempus  fuisse,  quo 
non  poeticae  studia  colerentur>  ibid. 
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poäiquc  und  der  in  einer  an  den  Kanzler  Hospital  ge- 
richteten Ode  ausgesprochenen  Ansichten  (Blanchemain  II,  87), 
können  wir  seine  Anschauung  von  dem  historischen  Ent- 
"wickelungsgange  der  Poesie  folgendermassen  skizzieren :  Die 
Poesie  ist  eine  Gabe  des  Himmels.  Nach  der  antiken  Auf- 
fassung, die  ihm  das  symbolische  Gegenbild  der  geschicht- 
lichen Thatsache  ist,  bringen  denn  auch  die  Töchter  des 
höchsten  Gottes  selber,  die  Musen,  das  himmlische  Geschenk 
den  Menschen  auf  die  Erde.  Unter  allen  Menschenkindern 
sind  aber  die  Diener  der  Gottheit  dieser  Göttergabe  am 
würdigsten  befunden  worden;  so  kommt  es,  dass  ^les  oracles, 
2)roph^tes,  devins,  Sibylles,  hiterpretes  de  songes»  ^)  sich  zuerst  auf 
Erden  der  gebundenen  Rede  bedienten.  Die  Priester  der 
Gottheit  gebrauchten  nämlich  die  Poesie  dazu,  die  göttlichen 
Geheimnisse  der  Menge  zu  verhüllen,  oder  umgekehrt  die- 
selben in  eine  leicht  fassbare  Form  zu  kleiden. 

«Car  la  Poesie  n'estoit  au  premier  äge  qitune  iheologie  alU- 
gorique,  pour  faire  entrer  au  cerveau  des  honimes  grossiers,  par 
fahles  p)lciisantes  et  colorScs  les  secrets  qiiils  ne  piouvoient  com- 
prendre ,  quand  trop  ouvertement  on  leur  descoiivroit  la  verite» 
(VII,  318).  Diese  Anschauung  von  dem  Ursprung  der  Poesie 
wurzelte,  wie  schon  gesagt,  im  Piatonismus  und  war  durch 
Horazens  Worte  (Ars  poet.  v,  390—407)  bei  den  Frühhuma- 
nisten gäng  und  gäbe  geworden.-)  Schon  Vi  da  war  der  An- 
sicht gewesen,  dass  die  früheste  Poesie  ad  sacra  celebranda  ^)  ge- 
dient habe;  Peletier  glaubt:  «Les  poäes  ont  ete  jadis  les 
mattres  et  reformateurs  de  la.  vie»,  und  nennt  sie  die  Be- 
gründer jeder  Zivilisation.*)  Scaliger,  wie  später  auch 
Vituperan,  war  in  diesem  Punkte  schon  etwas  skepti- 
scher; er  meint,  die  Poesie  sei  zuerst  unter  den  Hirten- 
völkern erblüht.^) 


^)  Vergl.  P  eletier,  1.  c,  p.  6. 
^)  Körting,  Die  Anfänge  der  Renaiss.  p.  315. 
2)  Vi  da,  Ars  2}oet.  L.  I.,  v.  547. 
*)  Peletier,  Art  poet.  p.  8. 

^)  Scaliger,  Poetices  libri  VII.  L.  I.  p.  10.    Vergl.  auch  Aristot., 
Poetik,  eh.  IV. 
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Vauquelin  geht  dagegen  wieder  auf  R.  zurück,  wenn 
er  sagt: 

«.Et  trucliements  des  dieux  beaucotqj  les  appelaient 

Croyans  que  par  leur  hoiiche  mix  luimains  ils  jmi-Iaient.»^) 

Später  nahm  bekanntlich  die  romantische  Schule  jenen 
Glauben  von  dem  göttlichen  Ursprung  der  Poesie  wieder  auf, 
und  V.  Hugo  bezieht  sich  dabei  ausdrücklich  auf  R.-) 

Mit  den  poetcs  divins  gelangt  die  Poesie  auf  der  zweiten 
Stufe  an ;  sie  sind  gewissermassen  die  Schüler  der  oben 
erwähnten  Gottesmänner,  stehen  also  der  Gottheit  bereits 
einen  Grad  ferner  und  der  Menschheit  eine  Stufe  näher. 
Deshalb  sind  sie  auch  nicht  mehr  so  unmittelbar  von  oben 
inspiriert  wie  die  erstgenannte  Klasse ;  auch  gibt  sich  bei  ihnen 
schon  das  Bestreben  kund,  die  göttliche  Lehre  durch  mensch- 
liche Zuthat  zu  erweitern:  <  Cte  que  les  orades  disaicyit  en  imi 
de  mots,  ces  gentils  personnages  VanqjLiflaicnt,  coloraient,  et  aiigmen- 
taient»  (Art  poSt.  VII,  318).  Dennoch  bleiben  sie  ihm  gött- 
liche Dichter,  da  in  ihren  AVerken  die  Inspiration,  die  Ur- 
sprünglichkeit und  Naivetät  noch  die  Kunst  und  den  beab- 
sichtigten, äusseren  Glanz  der  Rede  überwiegt: 

«Divins,  d^autant  que  la  nature 
Sans  art  librement  exprimaient, 
Sans  art  leur  naive  Scriture 
Par  la  fureur  ils  anitnaient.»  . 

{Ode  X,  Str.  17.  II,  88.) 

Das  Vaterland  dieser  poetcs  divins  ^)  ist  vorzugsweise 
Griechenland ;  die  bedeutendsten  derselben  sind  E  u  m  o  1  p  e , 
Musee,  Orphee  und  Homere.  Mit  der  dritten  Ent- 
wickelungsphase  treten  wir  in  das  Zeitalter  der  poetes  humains, 


1)  Vauquelin,  Art  j^oet.  I,  v.  117—118. 

-)  Siehe  Chalandon,  Essai  sur  la  vie  fie  Ä.  p.  156,  wo  ein  Ver- 
gleich R.'s  mit  V.  Hugo  von  verschiedenen  Gesichtspunkten  aus  durch- 
geführt ist. 

*)  Vergl.  Horaz,  Ars  poet.  v.  400  f.:  'iSic  honor  et  nomen 
divinis  vatibus  atque  carminibus  venit:». 
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die  ebenfalls  in  Griechenland  blühten.  Die  Dichter  dieser 
Stufe  gehören  bereits  den  geschichtlichen  Zeiten  an,  während 
die  poHcs  clivins  noch  der  Heroenepoche  oder  gar  dem  mytho- 
logischen Zeitalter  zugezählt  werden  müssen.  K.  ist  sich 
freilich  dieses  chronologischen  Unterschiedes  zwischen  den 
einzelnen  Entwickelungsphasen  nicht  ganz  bewusst  gewesen. 
Mit  den  „menschlichen  Dichtern"  verweltlicht  sich  gewisser- 
massen  die  Poesie  vollends;  zunächst  wird  die  Verbindung 
der  Dichter  mit  den  Himmlischen  eine  lockere;  die  poUes 
divins  konnten  sich  noch  himmlischen  Ursprungs  rühmen ;  denn 

<Cehii  qui  le  pi^'c-^nier  du  volle  d\me  fable 
Prudent  cnveloppa  la  chose  veritable  .... 
77  ne  fut  Ihm  de  ceiix  qu'un  mortel  enserrc, 
Mais  un  Dien  qui  ne  vit  des  prSsents  de  la  terre.» 

(Le  Bocarje  roynl  III,  419.) 

Ihre  Nachfolger  sind  jedoch  gewöhnliche  Menschenkinder 
und  keine  Göttersöhue  mehr.  Auch  die  Dichtung  selbst  er- 
leidet eine  Veränderung.  Die  frühere  Ursprünglichkeit  und 
Natürlichkeit  gehen  verloren,  und  in  dem  Masse,  als  die  gött- 
liche Inspiration  schwächer  wird,  muss  dieser  ursprüngliche 
Schmuck  der  Poesie  durch  menschlichen  Fleiss  und  künst- 
lerisches Geschick  ersetzt  werden.  Von  dieser  zuletzt  ge- 
kommenen Dichtergeneration  spricht  R.  in  folgenden  Aus- 
drücken : 

«^Lomjtemps  apres  eux  fpoetes  divins]  sont  venus  d'un  meme 
])ays  les  seconds  poetes  que  fappelle  humains  pour  etre  ])lus  enflh 
d^artifice  et  labeur  que  de  dirinitS.->     (^Art  p)oet.  VII,  318.) 

Über  ihren  AVerken  lagert  auch  schon  eine  Art  moderner 
Melancholie,  wenigstens  ist  R.  dieser  Meinung.  Denn  in 
einer  noch  genaueren  Charakteristik,  wo  er  sie  «ztwe  foule 
grando  nennt  und  als  minderwertig  gegenüber  ihren  Vor- 
fahren bezeichnet,    degSnirans  des  pr emiers,  fährt  er  also  fort : 

«Comme  venus  les  derniers 
Par  un  art  ni^lcmcolique 
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Trahirent  avec  grand  soin 
Les  vers  eloigncs  bien  hin 
De  la  sainte  ardeur  antique.» 

(Ode  X.  11,  89.) 

In  dieser  dritten  Phase  der  Entwickelimg  steht  die  Poesie 
heute  noch.  Gleichwohl  lassen  sich  innerhalb  derselben 
wieder  mehrere  Perioden  unterscheiden.  Der  ersten  Periode 
gehören  die  griechischen  Dichter  an.  Allein  bei  dem  Mangel 
an  chronologischem  Sinn  in  jener  Zeit  verstand  es  auch  R. 
nicht,  die  einzelnen Entwickelungsstufen  der  griechischen  Poesie 
auseinander  zu  halten,  so  dass  Homer,  Euripides  und 
die  alexandrinischen  Dichter  ihm  als  gleicliAvertige  Vertreter 
der  nämlichen  klassischen  Gräzität  erschienen.  Doch  sieht  er 
wenigstens  ein,  dass  bei  den  Eömern  ein  weiterer  Nieder- 
gang der  Poesie  gegenüber  dem  ursprünglichen  Zustande 
stattgefunden  hat : 

«Par  le  ßl  d''une  Jongue  cspace 
Apres  ces  poetes  humains 
Les  Muses  soiifflerent  lenr  grdce 
Dessus  les  jnvpJietcs  romains ; 
Non  pas  comme  fut  la  premiere 
Ou  comme  la  scconde  etait, 
Mais  comme  toute  la  derniere 
Plus  lentemcnt  les  agitait.  > 

(Ode  X.  II,  89.) 

Dafür  beginnt  aber  bei  ihnen  jene  Blume  sich  zu  ent- 
falten, welche  nach  R.'s  Meinung  in  den  modernen  Zeiten  der 
schönste  Schmuck  der  Dichtung  ist:  die  Gelehrsamkeit. 
Und  da  diese  nur  ausdauerndem  Fleisse  als  Lohn  zufällt,  so 
kann  auch  die  Dichterkrone  nur  wenigen  mehr  zu  teil  werden. 
Das  beweisen  uns  schon  die  Römer.  Bei  ihnen  kehren  be- 
reits Ausdrücke,  wie  les  neuf  savautcs  soeurs,  la  doctc  muse, 
docta  carmina  und  ähnliche  häufig  wieder,  und  anderseits  ist 
bei  ihnen  die  Zahl  der  Dichterlinge  weit  grösser  als  die  der 
echten  Dichter.  <//s  ont  foisonne  en  teile  founniUere  qu'ils  ont 
apporte  aux  libraires  p)lns  de  charge  qiie  dlionneur,  exccpte  5  ou  6 
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dcsqucls  la  dodrine,  accompngnec  (Fun  parfait  artifice,  vi'a  toiijours 
iire  en  admiration.»     (Art  podl.  VII,  318.) 

Seit  der  Römerzeit  ^)  ist  die  Muse  gelehrt  -)  geblieben. 
Vnd  wenn  im  Mittelalter  auch  ungelehrte  Hände  sie  zu  be- 
rühren gewagt  haben,  so  gilt  es  doch  jetzt,  nachdem  ihr 
wahrer  Charakter  erkannt  ist,  wiederum  an  die  Römer  an- 
zuknüpfen und  die  Sötte  Ignorance  aus  der  Poesie  zu 
bannen.  Um  sie  zu  bekämpfen,  schreibt  D  u  b.  seine  Ulustration 
und  dichtet  seine  Mnsagnaeomachie  ^)  nach  homerischem  Vor- 
bild; ebenso  nehmen  alle  anderen  Glieder  der  Plejade  an 
diesem  Kampfe  teil. 


§   2. 
(xelehrsamkeit  und  Xachahmuiig. 

"Wir  sehen  also,  dass  R.'s  Ansicht  von  dem  Wesen  der 
Poesie  auf  historischer  Grundlage  ruht.  Woher  er  die  Ein- 
teilung in  drei  oder  vier  Perioden  hat,  weiss  ich  nicht;  mög- 
licherweise rührt  sie  von  Scaliger ^)  her,  der  drei  grosse 
Hauptperioden  unterscheidet  oder  sie  ist  nur  eine  Ausführung 
der  von  Horaz  in  seiner  Poetik  (v.  391 — 407)  gegebenen 
Skizze;  vielleicht  beruht  sie,  was  die  einfachste  Erklärung 
wäre,  auf  dem  Mythus  von  den  vier  Zeitaltern.  Gelingt  es 
nun  R.  und  seiner  Schule,  das  Wissen  und  die  Gelehrsam- 
keit in  der  Poesie  wieder  zur  Geltung  zu  bringen,  so  setzen 
sie  damit  eigentlich  nur  die  antike  Tradition  fort  und  nehmen 
die  Pflege  der  Poesie  nach  dem  von  der  Gottheit  gewollten 
Plane  wieder  auf.     In  der  Anlehnung  und  Nachahmung  der 


')  Der  Merkwürdigkeit  wegen  sei  hier  erwähnt  die  auf  Cl. 
Fauchet  beruhende  Ansicht  La  M o t h e ' s ,  des  Herausgebers  der 
"Werke  Jodelle 's,  über  den  Ursprung  der  Poesie  bei  den  Griechen 
und  Römern :  <;  On  peut  presumer  qiie  les  Grecs  et  les  Latins  ont  appris 
des  Gaulois  (domteurs  alors  des  uns  et  des  autres)  ce  qiCils  ont  sceu  de 
Poesie.^     Marty-Laveaux,  (Euvres  de  Jod.  I,  2. 

^)  „Nihil  enim  solidioris  eruditionis  a  Miisarum  sacrariis  alienuvi 
est."     Scaliger,  L.  V.,  eh.  IV.,  p.  77B. 

'')  (Euvres  de  Dub.  (ed.  Marty-Laveaux)  p.  139. 

*)  Scaliger,  1.  c,  L.  L  eh.  II.  p.  11. 
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Alten  ist  also  für  R.  ein  gewisses  poetisch-religiöses  Motiv 
verborgen.  Die  Entfaltung  von  Gelehrsamkeit  in  der  Poesie 
ist  nicht,  wie  einige  wollen,  ein  Ausfluss  grossthuerischen 
Prahlens,  auch  nicht  ein  kümmerliches  Surrogat  für  mangelnde, 
dichterische  Begabung,  sondern  ein  Akt  gottverdienstlichen 
Schaffens:  durch  sie  kann  die  den  frühesten  Dichtern  als 
besseren  Menschen  aus  freier  göttlicher  Gnade  gewordene 
Inspiration  auf  künstlichem  AVege  um  den  Preis  harter  An- 
strengung von  der  Gottheit  erkauft  werden.  Und  solch 
strebendem  Geiste  leihen  die  Götter  ihr  Ohr.  Denn  sie  haben 
eine  solche  Entwickelung  der  Poesie  nur  zugelassen,  um  den 
Besten  der  Menschenkinder  ein  Mittel  an  die  Hand  zu  geben, 
sich  über  den  grossen  Haufen  zu  erheben.  E..  selbst  drückt 
sich  also  aus : 

«Dieu  Va  concSdee  [la  poesiej  aux  ho))n)ics  pour  Ics  [ks  poetes]  faire 
Äpimraltre  en  renom  par  dessiis  Je  rulr/aire.-^ 

(Discours  ä   Greviti  VI,  314.) 

Auf  diese  Weise  bleiben  auch  die  modernen  Dichter  in 
steter  Verbindung  mit  Gott,  der  auch  sie  noch  mit  seiner 
Inspiration  begnadet.  R.  nennt  sich  und  Dub.  Schüler  '■cTune 
icole,  off  Von  forcene  doiicemeiif,>.     {Ode  X.  II,  193.) 

So  hat  also  R.  dazu  beigetragen,  dass  Plato's  An- 
schauung von  der  göttlichen  Inspiration  des  Dichters  auch 
noch  in  den  modernen  Zeiten  Geltung  behalten  hat,  nachdem 
schon  Vi  da  früher  die  gleiche  Ansicht  vertreten  und  zugleich 
auch  die  verschiedenen  Arten  göttlicher  Inspiration  aufge- 
zählt hatte.  ^) 


§  3. 
Der  Zweck  der  Poesie. 

Auf  die   Frage,  was   der    eigentliche  Zweck  der  Poesie 
sei,  bekommen  wir  von  R.  nirgends   eine  bestimmte  Antwort. 


1)  Siehe  Vi  da,  L.  II,  v.  429— 435,  II,  v.  441 ;  u.  ferner  Scaliger, 
L.  I,  eh.  II,  p.  11.     VergL  zu  diesem  §  auch  noch  unten  p.  43  f. 
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Während  die  humanistisclien  Poetikensclireiber  seiner  Zeit, 
wie  Scaliger ^)  und  Vituperan,  das  allbekannte  Wort 
Horazens 

«Äut  prodesse  vohmt,  cnit  deledare  poetae, 
Aut  simnl  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitae» 

(Ars  poet.  v.  333/334.) 

in  mehr  oder  minder  geschickter  Umschreibung  wiederholen, 
sagt  R.  über  den  Zweck  der  Poesie  fast  gar  nichts.  -)  Vielleicht 
aber  dürfen  wir  das ,  was  er  als  die  Aufgabe  des  epischen 
Dichters  ansieht,  als  seine  Ansicht  vom  Zweck  der  Poesie 
überhaupt  betrachten.  Vom  epischen  Dichter  sagt  er  nämlich : 
«Tu  scras  industrieiix  ä  esmouvoir  les  passions  et  affections  de 
räme,  car  c'est  la  meilleure  jmrtie  de  ton  mestier».^)  Mit  diesen 
Worten  stimmt  auch  Dub.'s  Anschauung  vom  Endziel  der 
Poesie  übereiu,  wenn  er  sagt:  «Celuy  sera  veritahlement  le  Poete 
que  je  clierche  en  nostre  Langue,  qui  me  fera  indigner,  apayser, 
eiouyr,  doidoir,  aymer,  hayr,  admirer,  href,  qui  tiendra  Ict  tride  de 
mes  Affections,  me  tournant  <;a  et  la  ä  son  plaisir».^)  Freilich, 
um  diese  Gefühlserregungen  hervorzurufen,  bedient  sich  der 
Dichter  anderer  Mittel  als  der  Redner.  Während  nun  zur  Zeit 
Fabri's  und  seiner  Vorgänger  Poet  und  Rhetor  die  gleiche 
Bedeutung  hatte,  macht  R.,  wie  schon  Sibilet,  Dub.  und 
Peletier  vor  ihm  gethan,  auf  den  Unterschied  zwischen  beiden 
aufmerksam  und  sagt  sich  damit  von  der  rhetorischen  Poesie 
der  früheren  Zeit  los,  die  das  Wesen  der  Dichtkunst  in  hohlem 


^)  Scaliger,  L.  I,  cli.  I,  p.  2:   <cNamque  poeta  etiam  clocet,  noyx 
solum  delectat:^. 

^)  Vauquelin     präzisierte    spater    auch    hier    die   Theorie    der 
Schule : 

<i.Enseigner,  profiter,  ou  bien  donner  plaisir 
Ou  faire  tous  les  deux,  le  Poete  a  desir.:» 

Art  poet.  III,  V.  588—586. 
')  (Euvres  de  R.  (ed.  Blanchemain)  III,  28. 
*)  Defense  (ed.  Person)  L.  II,  eh.  XI,  p.  151.     Vergl.  Horaz: 
aNon  satis  est  pulchra  esse  jioemata;  dulcia  sunto 
Et,  quocumque  volent,  (mimicm  auditoris  agunto.-» 

Ars  poet.  v.  99  100. 
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Prunk  der  Worte  erkennen  wollte.  ^)  Um  aber  R's  Ansicht 
vom  Zweck  der  Poesie  noch  genauer  kennen  zu  lernen, 
müssen  wir  auch  auf  seine  Werke  Rücksicht  nehmen.  Hier 
drängt  sich  nun  die  Wahrnehmung  auf,  dass  der  von  Duh.  und 
R.  als  Theoretikern  kaum  augedeutete  Gesichtspunkt  des  mora- 
lischen Zweckes  der  Poesie  in  den  Werken  des  alternden 
Dichters  sich  mehr  und  mehr  geltend  machte.  Wir  erinnern  nur 
daran,  dass  er  im  Alter  seine  Werke,  behufs  moralischer  Pur- 
gierung, einer  für  sie  nicht  eben  vorteilhaften  Durchsicht  unterzog. 
Um  diese  Handlungsweise  R.'s  zu  begreifen,  müssen  Avir 
den  ganzen  Charakter  der  Renaissance  in  Frankreich  ins 
Auge  lassen.  Sie  war  nämlich  gerade  zu  der  Zeit,  als  sie 
ihre  höchsten  Wogen  warf  und  die  Nation  als  solche  ergriff, 
mit  einer  anderen,  die  Geister  nicht  minder  beschäftigenden 
Bewegung  gepaart,  der  Reformation.  Dadurch  kam  es.  dass 
jene  Auswüchse  des  paganisvie  Utterairc,  welcher  in  Italien 
der  Gelehrtenwelt  einen  geradezu  heidnischen  Anstrich  ver- 
lieh und  daselbst  erst  infolge  der  durch  das  Tridentiner  Konzil 
hervorgerufenen  Reaktion  verschwand,  in  Frankreich  nie  so 
üppig  —  auch  nicht  zu  den  Zeiten  des  Bockfestes  der  Plejade 
zu  Araieil  —  in  Dichtung  und  Leben  emporschiessen  konnten.  -) 
Hierin  liegt  ferner  der  Grund,  warum  in  Frankreich  die  litera- 
rische Bewegung  schon  von  Anfang  an  mit  den  reformatorischen 
Ideen  auf  religiösem  Gebiete  vermengt  war.  Deshalb  nimmt  man 
auch  bei  R.  und  anderen  Anhängern  der  Plejade  schon  frühe 
wahr,  dass,  so  geschmackwidrig  uns  dies  jetzt  erscheinen  mag,  sie 
wiederholt  den  Versuch  machen,  christliche  Stoffe  in  antikem 
Kuustgewande  darzustellen.  Und  wer  weiss,  ob  nicht  schon 
R.  eine  solche  Verschmelzung  modern-christlichen  Geistes  mit 
antiken  Kunstelementen  als  Endzweck  der  Poesie  dunkel 
vorausgeahnt  hat.  Aus  dieser  Geistesstimmung  R.'s  heraus 
erklärt  sich  auch,  dass  er  an  dem  Werke  Du  Bartas'  nicht 
sowohl  den  Stoff"  unpassend  fand,  als  vielmehr  nur  die  Dar- 
stellung tadelte  und  namentlich  den  Mangel  an  Ordnung  rügte : 


')  Siehe  Birch-Hirschfeld,  Geschichte  der  franz.  Lit.  eh.  HI, 
p.  G6,  und  Peletier,  Art  poet.  p.  17 — 18. 

^)  Siehe  hierüber  D  ej  o  b ,  De  Vinftuence  du  Concile  de  Trente, 
eh.  III,  §  3. 
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«■Bartas  voulant  desbrouiller  tunivers 
Et  luy  donner  une  meilleure  forme, 
Liiy-mesme  a  faid  un  grand  chaos  de  vers 
Qui  plus  qi(e  l'aiäre  est  confus  et  difforme.^ 

(VIII,  131.) 

Ja,  wenn  Binet,  sein  Biograi^h,  uns  recht  berichtet, 
so  soll  sich  R.  sogar  einmal  mit  dem  Gedanken  an  ein 
christliches  Epos  getragen  haben,  angeblich  unter  dem  Titel : 
<^La  naissance  du  monde^  ^)  oder  '^-La  loi  diviiie»,  wovon  sogar  die 
ersten  30  Verse  uns  überliefert  sind.  -)  Auch  dieser  Zug  be- 
kundet wieder  R.'s  Anlehnung  an  jene  Humanistenkreise,  die 
namentlich  in  den  Jesuitenkollegien  sich  zusammenfanden  und 
aus  deren  Mitte  christliche  Epen  und  Dramen,  in  lateinischer 
Sprache  verfasst,  so  zahlreich  hervorgegangen  sind.  Ob  es 
ihm  freilich  gelungen  wäre,  ein  solche  Verschmelzung  antiker 
und  modern-christlicher  Elemente  in  schicklicher  AVeise  zu 
bethätigen,  wissen  wir  nicht,  doch  lässt  uns  sein  Hercule  chretien 
eher  auf  das  Gegenteil  schliessen.  In  dieser  Hymne,  die 
noch  dazu  an  einen  Prälaten  gerichtet  ist,  unternimmt  er  es 
nämlich,  die  Mythen  von  Herkules'  Thaten  als  symbolische 
Weissagungen  von  Jesus  und  seinem  Werke  zu  deuten : 

''Mais  Ol!  est  Voeil,  taut  soit-il  areugle, 
Oll  est  Vesprit,  tant  soit-il  desreigle, 
S'il  veut  un  peu  mes  paroles  comprendre, 
Que  par  raison  je  ne  luy  face  e)itcndre 
Que  la  plupart  des  choses  qu'oii  apprit 
D'Hercide,  est  dene  d  un  seid  Jesus- Christ.» 

(V,  172.) 

Nichtsdestoweniger  beweist  uns  dieser  Versuch  R.'s,  dass 
schon  um  die  Mitte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  ein  christianisierender 
Zug  in  der  französischen  Poesie  sich  geltend  machte.  Dies 
ersehen  "uir   auch   aus  folgendem  Umstände.     Noch  zwischen 


')  «iE.   avait  envie  ...    de   traiter  ingmieusenient  et  dignement  la 
naissance  du  monde^  (VIII,  130). 

-)  Siehe  Pellissier,  1.  c,  Pref.  p,  94. 
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1560  und  1570  lagen  die  Dramatiker  im  Streit  über  die 
Zulässigkeit  eines  cliristlichen  Stoffes  in  der  Tragödie.  G  r  e  v  i  n 
(1561)  hält  le  Jen  mit  aus  der  Bibel  entlehnten  Stoffen  noch- 
für unzulässig;  Jean  de  la  Taille  dagegen  will  christliche 
Stoffe  nicht  mehr  ausschliefsen  und  warnt  nur  vor  allzu  langen 
theologischen  Raisonnements.  Y  a  u  q  u  e  1  i  n ,  der  letzte  Theo- 
retiker der  Plejade,  fordert  geradezu  auf,  die  Poesie  mit 
christlichem  Geiste  zu  erfüllen  ^)  und  gedachte  in  seiner 
« Israelide  > ,  einer  christlichen  Epopöe ,  ein  Beispiel  zu 
geben.  So  hat  also  jeuer  christliche  Zug,  der  im  17.  Jahr- 
hundert als  katholisch  unitarischer  Geist  zugleich  mit  dem 
Kartesianismus  die  Literatur  beherrschen  sollte,  schon  frühe 
sich  zu  entwickeln  angefangen.  Allein  trotz  seiner  Hinneigung 
zu  einer  christlichen  Poesie  wollte  E.  die  Dichtkunst  im  all- 
gemeinen nicht  zu  einer  Dienerin  der  Moral  erniedrigt  wissen ; 
er  wies  vielmehr  diese  Aufgabe  speziell  der  dramatischen 
Poesie  zu,  wie  \dr  später  sehen  werden.  So  glauben  wir  denn 
auf  Grund  der  Werke  R.'s  und  anderer  zeitgenössischer  Zeug- 
nisse auch  die  Frage,  was  R.  sich  als  Endzweck  der  Poesie 
gedacht  habe,  annähernd  richtig  beantwortet  zu  haben. 


§4. 
Das  Objekt  der  Poesie. 

Bestimmter  spricht  sieh  R.  über  das  Objekt  der  Poesie 
aus,  an  dem  sich  das  dichterische  Schaffen  bethätigen  soll. 
Er  ist  nämlich  der  Ansicht,  dass  das  Darstellungsobjekt  des 
Dichters  entweder  der  realen  Aussenwelt  oder  einer  ideellen 
"Wirklichkeit  angehören  müsse.  Im  ersten  Falle  ahmt  derselbe 
nach  oder  reproduziert  ein  existierendes  Objekt;  im  zweiten 
Falle  schildert  er  ein  nur  in  seinem  Geiste  und  durch  denselben 
existierendes  Objekt,  erfindet  also  und  schafft  eine  Fabel, 
die,   wenn   auch  nicht   real,    so  doch   ideell   wirklich,    d.   h. 


^)        cSi  les  Grecs,  comme  voiis,  Chretiens,  eussent  ecrit, 
Ils  eussent  les  hauts  faits  chante  de  Jesus- Christ. 
Donqiies  ä  le  chanter,  ores  je  vous  invite.-^ 
III,  V.  845-847;  vgl.  ferner  II.  v.  134-135,  III.  v.  33.  845. 
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möglich,  menschlich,  wahrscheinlich  sein  muss,  R.  selbst 
drückt  sich  folgendermassen  aus :  «Le  hvt  du  jm'te  est  ilHmiter,  ^) 
inventer  et  representer  les  choses  qici  sont,  qiii  penrent  estre  ou  que 
les  Änciens  ont  estimSes  comme  reritables»  (VII,  322).  -)  Schon 
P  e  1  e  t  i  e  r  spricht  in  dem  Kapitel  du  sujct  de  Poesie  von  der 
Ähnlichkeit  der  Malerei  und  der  Poesie  und  weist  der  letzteren 
als  sujets  spaciciix  et  celebres  zu :  «  Guerres,  VAmour,  la  PastoralitS 
et  V Ägriculture.-»'-^)  Die  dichterische  Erfindungskraft  darf  sich 
also  nur  innerhalb  der  Wahrscheinlichkeit  bethätigen;  R.  sagt 
dies  auch  ausdrücklich:  «Lc  pocte  sarreste  au  vraysemblahle,  ä 
ce  qui  peut  estre»  (III,  7).  Noch  treffender  sprach  sich 
hierüber  V  i  t  u  p  e  r  a  n  aus  ;  ausser  dem  Begriff  der  Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit kennt  er  bereits  denjenigen  vom  „menschlich 
Notwendigen",  den  erst  Boileau^)  später  erläutern  sollte. 
^Demuni  omnia  et  res  et  nomina  sie  fingenda  sunt,  ut  de  omnibus 
vel  necessaria  vel  probabilis  causa  reddatur.»  ^)  Der  mit  Phantasie 
begabte  Dichter ,  der  wahre  Dichter  also ,  wird  nach  R.'s 
Meinung  haujjtsächlich  durch  eigene  Erfindung  innerhalb  der 
oben  bezeichneten  Grenzen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Fiktion 
Proben  seines  Talentes  ablegen  wollen  und  vorzugsweise  dem 
Historiker  die  Darstellung  der  realen  Aussenwelt  überlassen: 
<uL'Jiistoire  regoit  seulement  la  cJiose  comme  eile  est  ou  fut;  .  .  . 
le  poete  qui  escrit  les  choses  comme  elles  sont,  ne  merite  taut  que 
celuy  qai  les  feint  et  se  recule  le  plus  qu'il  Iny  est  possible  de 
l'historieuA  (III,  7).  R.'s  Sinn  ist  somit  auf  das  Mögliche  ge- 
richtet, und  es  widerstrebt  ihm,  sich  in  seinen  Gedichten  eitlen 
SiDckulationen  hinzugeben  oder  in  Phantasmagorien  zu  schwelgen, 
die  menschlich  unwahr  sind.  Er  verurteilt  deshalb  jene  Poesie, 
in  welcher  die  Laune  einer  zügellos  schaffenden  Phantasie 
monströse    Gebilde    hervorzaubert,    die    ohne   Beziehung   zur 


1)  Diese  Anschauung  von  der  nachahmenden  Aufgabe  der  Poesie 
geht  auf  Aristoteles'  Poetik  (eh.  IV)  zurück. 

2)  Vergl.  Vida  (L.  II,  v.  304): 

„Curaudum  ut,  quando  non  semper  vera  profamur, 
Fingentes.  saltem  sint  illa  similliraa  veris". 

^)  P  e  1  e  t  i  e  r ,  Art  poH.  p.  15. 

*)  Boileau,  (Euvres,  Einl.  zur  Ausgabe  vom  Jahre  1701. 

^)  Yituperan,  L.  I,  eh.  XIII,  46. 
Miiuchener  Beiträge  z.  romanischen  u.  engl.  Philologie.    X.  3 
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realen  "Welt  und  zum  Menschen  sind :  «Je  nentends  toiites  fois 
ces  inventions  fantastiques  et  mSlancholiques  qui  ne  se  rcqyportent 
non  plus  Vnne  ä  l'autre  que  les  songes  entrecouppex,  d'iin  frenetique 
OH  de  quelque  patient  exiremement  tonrviente  de  la  fihrc,  ä  l'ima- 
gination  duquel,  pour  estre  blessee,  se  reprcsentent  mille  formes 
monstriieuses  sans  ordre  tiy  liaisony>  (VII,  322).  Dieser  Tadel 
richtet  sich  hauptsächlich  gegen  die  italienische  Poesie,  wie 
sie  in  Ariost  zum  Ausdruck  kommt:  <.  .  .  nou  toutcs  fois  pour 
feindre  une  pocsie  fantasfiqiie  coiiimc  rcUe  dr  V Arioste-*  (HI?  8). 
Als  Vorkämpfer  für  die  Sache  des  gesunden  Menschenver- 
standes, der  in  der  Poesie  wie  überall  herrschen  soll,  warnt 
R.  vor  der  Nachahmung  der  Italiener,  deren  allzu  romantische 
Dichtung  ihm  unverträglich  erscheint  mit  dem  im  französischen 
Geiste  wurzelnden  Streben  nach  Klarheit  und  Verständlich- 
keit. Deswegen  verlangte  er  noch  keine  mechanische  AVieder- 
gabe  der  Wirklichkeit  und  war  noch  lauge  kein  Realist  in 
in  dem  modernen  Sinne  des  Wortes.  In  diesem  Punkte 
sollte  später  Malherbe  vielleicht  unbewusst  sein  Nachfolger 
werden,  da  er  ebenfalls  fordert,  dass  die  Poesie  der 
Widerschein  der  Wirklichkeit  sei.  Freilich  glaubte  er  sich 
R.  gegenüber  im  Gegensatz,  da  dieser,  seiner  Ansicht  nach, 
im  Gebrauch  der  Mythologie  und  der  Sprache  der  Phantasie 
allzu  sehr  nachgegeben  und  auf  die  reale  Aussenwelt  noch 
zu  wenig  Rücksicht  genommen  hatte.  ^) 

Allein  trotz  der  Rücksichtnahme  auf  die  Wirklichkeit 
soll  des  Dichters  Phantasie,  sei  es,  dass  sie  das  Gegebene 
dichterisch  gestaltet  oder  schöpferisch  Neues  erfindet,  immer 
auf  das  Erhabene,  Grosse  und  Schöne  gerichtet  sein.  So 
sagt  R.,  indem  er  sich  an  einen  angehenden  Dichter  wendet : 
<s.Tu  auras  les  conceptions  hautes,  grandes,  heiles  et  non,  irainantcs 
ä  terrey>  (Art  poet.  VII,  318).  Und  wenn  die  Poesie  auf 
die  Wiedergabe  der  Aussenwelt  angewiesen  ist,  so  hat  sie 
nicht,  wie  man  etwa  befürchten  möchte,  ein  beschränktes  Stoff- 
gebiet; vielmehr,  wie  die  Natur  sich  vielgestaltig  zeigt  und 
im  bunten  Wechsel  der  Erscheinungen  stets  neue  Schönheiten 
erblicken   lässt,    kann   auch    die   Poesie,    ihr  Spiegelbild,    in 


')  Vergl.  hiermit  Bruno t,  1.  c,  p.  174  fl". 
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reichster  Mannigfaltigkeit  und  tausendfachem  Farbenglanze 
strahlen.  E.  drückt  diesen  Gedanken  in  folgender  Weise 
aus :  «Je  suis  de  cette  opinion  qiie  nulle  poi'sie  ne  se  doit  louer 
potir  accomplie,  si  eile  ne  ressemble  la  nature,  laquelle  ne  fut  estimee 
helle  des  anciens  que  pour  etre  inconstante  et  variable  en  ses  per- 
fedions;>    [Fr e face  des  Ödes  IT,  12).  ^) 

Schliesslich  sehen  wir  auch  noch  den  engeren  Zusammen- 
hang der  Poesie  mit  der  INatur  in  ihrem  Geschicke.  Wie 
die  ]Xatur  sich  darin  gefällt,  hier  karg  zu  erscheinen,  dort 
dagegen  in  reichster  Pracht  aufzutreten,  so  liat  auch  die 
Poesie  zu  verschiedenen  Zeiten  bald  sich  in  Verfall  befunden, 
bald  in  Blüte  gestanden,  und  ist,  ohne  stete  Heimat,  von  einer 
Nation  zur  anderen  im  Laufe  der  Jahrhunderte  gewandert. 
Dieses  wechselnde  Geschick  der  Poesie  schildert  E.  sehr 
schön,  indem  er  sie  mit  einem  Gestirne  vergleicht,  dessen 
Glanz  bald  in  diesem,  bald  in  jenem  Erdteile  die  Bewunderung 
der  Menschen  erregt,  und  er  fährt  dann  also  fort : 

«Ainsi  ni  Ics  Hehreux,  les   Grecs,  ni  les  Romains 
X'ont  eu  la  poesie  entiere  entre  leurs  mains, 
Elle  a  vu  V Ällemacjne,  et  a  pris  accroissance 
Äux  rives  d' Angleterre,  en  Ecosse  et  en  Fi'ance, 
Sautant  degä  delä  et  prenant  grand  plaisir 
En  etrange  pags  divers  honimes  choisir.i 

{Discours  ä  Jacques   Grerin   VI,  312.) 

Diese  Stelle  ist  auch  deshalb  von  Interesse,  weil  sie 
zeigt,  wie  durch  die  humanistischen  Studien  der  Gesichtskreis 
des  einzelnen  erweitert,  universell  und  international  wurde; 
erst  seit  der  Eenaissance  sind  die  verschiedenen  VöJker- 
familien  zur  Erfassung  des  Begriffs  Mens  chheit  gekommen 
und  können  dessen  Verwirklichung  erstreben. 

Was  endlich  die  Vollkommenheit  der  Poesie  anlangt,  so 
hängt  dieselbe  enge  mit  derjenigen  des  Menschen  zusammen. 


^)  Vergl.  damit:  .L'invention  n'est  autre  chose  que  le  hon  naturel 
(Vune  imagination  concevant  les  icUes  et  formes  de  toutes  choses  qui  se 
peuvent  imaginer,  tant  Celestes  que  terrestres,  animees  ou  inanimces, 
pour  apres  les  reprcsenter,  descrir  et  imiter.*    (VII,  322.) 

3* 
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R.  scheint  der  Ansicht  zu  sein,  dass  die  Fähigkeit  des 
Menschen,  sich  zu  vervollkommnen,  eine  Grenze  habe.  Demge- 
mäss  glaubt  er  auch  nicht,  dass  man  jemals  von  einer  absoluten 
Vollkommenheit  der  Poesie  auf  Erden  reden  könne ;  unvoll- 
kommeneu  Menschen  kann  sich  die  Gottheit  nie  völlig 
offenbaren.  Somit  bleibt  sterblichen  Dichtern  nur  übfig,  nach 
möglichster  Vollkommenheit  zu  streben  —  dieser  letztere 
Begriff  im  R.'schen  Sinne  moralisch  und  intellektuell  aufge- 
fasst  — ,  um  dadurch  eines  höheren  Grades  der  göttlichen 
Inspiration  teilhaftig  zu  werden  und  hierdurch  wieder  be- 
fähigt zu  sein,  in  der  Dichtkunst  Vollkommeneres  zu  leisten. 
Die  BelegstelleD.  aus  denen  wir  R.'s  Ansicht  entnehmen,  finden 
sich  ebenfalls  in  dem  schon  oben  erwähnten  Gedichte  an 
Greviu  und  lauten : 

c  La  Muse  ici  hns  ne  fut  jamrüs  parfaite 

Ni  ne  sera,    Grevin:  la  haute  Deite 

Ne  veut  7;««  taut  d'honneur  ä  notre  humanite 

ImjMtrfaite  et  t/rossirre ;  et  jjoar  ce  eile  n'est  digne 

De  la  perfection  dUoie  fureur  dirine  etc.» 

(VI,  311.) 

§  5. 
Des  Dichters  Person. 

Mit  obigen  Worten  sind  wir  bei  der  Persönlichkeit  des 
Dichters  angelangt.  R.  widmet  ihr  allerdings  kein  be- 
sonderes Kapitel.  In  berechtigtem  Selbstgefühl  dachte  er 
wohl,  dass  sein  eigenes  Beispiel  wirkungsvoller  sei,  als  alle 
Lehre.  Um  jedoch  R.'s  Auffassung  von  der  Poesie  genau 
kennen  zu  lernen ,  müssen  wir  notwendigerweise  versuchen, 
auch  seine  Ansichten  über  den  Dichter,  über  dessen  Charakter 
und  Erfordernisse  zum  Dichterberufe  auf  Grund  seiner  Werke 
kurz  zu  skizzieren. 

Für    ihn   gilt   nun    zunächst    der  Satz,    den    Sibilet^) 

')  <^^Car  le  poete  de  vraye  marque  ne  chante  ses  vers  et  carmes 
aiitrement  que  excite  de  la  vigueur  de  son  esprit  et  inspire  de  quelque 
divine  afßation.»     Sil)ilet,  Art  poet.,  nach  Zschalig  p.  67. 
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schon  ausgesprochen  hatte,  dass  nämlich  der  Dichter  geboren 
werde.  Diesem  Gedanken  gibt  R.  zu  wiederholten  Malen 
kräftigen  Ausdruck  in  Vers  und  Prosa.  Den  also  prädesti- 
nierten Menschen  zwingt  dann  eine  in  ihm  geheimnisvoll 
wirkende  Kraft,  zur  Leier  zu  greifen,  selbst  gegen  seinen 
Willen :  « Tout  hoinnic  d/s  le  naUre  reroit  en  Väme  je  ne  suis 
quelles  fatales  impressions  qui  le  contraignent  suitre  plutot  son 
dcsiin  que  sa  volonU>  (JPreface  snr  la  Franeiade  III,  17).  ^)  So 
wusste  also  E,.  recht  wohl,  was  den  Dichter  eigentlich  zum 
Dichter  macht  und  der  Vorwurf,  er  habe  pedantischer  Ge- 
lehrsamkeit in  der  Poesie  Thür  und  Thor  geöffnet,  ist  nur 
soweit  berechtigt,  als  er,  Avie  die  Mehrzahl  seiner  Zeitge- 
nossen,-) sich  zu  Horazens^)  Worten  bekannte,  denen  gemäss  im 
vollendeten  Dichter  angeborenes  Talent  mit  Gelehrsamkeit 
gepaart  sein  soll. 

Die  gleiche  Ansicht  äussert  auch  schon  Peletier*)  in 
einem  der  Persönlichkeit  des  Dichters  gewidmeten  Kapitel 
seines  Art  poetique,  wo  er  die  fureur  Poetique  und  die  Exercice 
als  gleichberechtigte  und  notwendigerweise  stets  zusammen- 
wirkende Faktoren  jeder  dichterischen  Produktion  darstellt. 
iVuch  Dub.  •^)  hatte  schon  die  Notwendigkeit  der  Verbindung 
von  Gelehrsamkeit  und  Genie  anerkannt ;  jedoch  legte  er  auf 
das  angeborne  Talent  etwas  mehr  Nachdruck,  vielleicht  um 
dadurch  in  jenem  Zeitalter  der  Gelehrten  die  Zahl  der 
sich   berufen   fühlenden  Dichter  nicht  noch  zu  vergrössern.  **) 

^)  Vergl.  die  eiue  ähnliche  Auffassung  bezeugenden  Verse  Vau - 
quelin's,  Art  poet.  I,  v.  95 — 110,  u.  II,  v.  43—45. 

-)  Vergl.  Scaliger,  L.  I,  eh.  II,  p.  10:  „Alioft  nasci  tales,  alios 
natos  rüdes.,  vel  aversos  fiirore  rapi  atqne  abstrahi  a  vidgari  materia 
deorum  opera.^ 

^)     „Natura  fieret  laudabile  Carmen  an  arte, 

Quaesitum  est.    Ego  nee  Studium  sine  divite  vena 
Nee  rüde  quid  possit  video  itigenium.^' 

Horaz,  Ars  j)Oet.  v.  408—410. 

*)  Peletier.  Art  poet.  p.  88  u.  p.  11 :  De  la  nature  et  de  V exercice. 

^)  iC'est  chose  accordee  entre  les  plus  Scauans,  le  Naturel  faire 
plus  Sans  la  Doctrine  que  la  Doctrine  sans  le  Naturel.  y  Def.  (ed. 
Person),  L.  II,  eh.  III,  109. 

®)  Vergl.  auch:  ^Mesle  avecla  nature  un  plaisant  Artifice.:  Vau- 
quelin,  Art  poet.  I,  v.  77,  sowie  noch  III,  v.  905 — 915. 
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Die  ursprüngliche  Begabung  vorausgesetzt ,  muss  aber  der 
angehende  Dichter  noch  das  Verlangen  besitzen,  sich  aus  dem 
Haufen  der  Alltagsmenschen  zu  erheben.^)  Dieser  Durst  nach 
B,uhm  war  ja,  wie  bekannt,  eine  Frucht  der  Renaissance, 
welche  den  Begriff  irdischer  Unsterblichkeit  wiedergewonnen 
hatte.  In  der  dichterischen  Individualität  musste  nua 
die  stärkste  Triebfeder  jener  Ei^oche,  der  Ehrgeiz,  am 
mächtigsten  wirken.  Welch"  hohes  Selbstbewusstsein  sich  beim 
Dichter  gegenüber  der  Menge  der  Durchschnittsmenschen 
einstellte,  können  wir  aus  folgender  Schilderung  ersehen : 

«Le  lotird  peuple  ignorant,  grosse  /nasse  de  ehair, 
Qui  a  le  sentiment  ahm  arhre  ou  ahm  rocher, 
Trainc  ä  bas  sa  pensee  et  de  p)eu  se  contente, 
D'aiiiaiit  que  son  esprit  haides  cJwsrs  n'afteiite  : 
11  a  le  ca>ur  glace  et  jamais  7ie  compre)id 
Le  plaisir  qit'on  reroit  d'apparrntre  bien  grmid.» 

{Discours  contrc  la  Fortune  VI,   169.) 

Hier  werfen  wir  nun  die  weitere  Frage  auf,  wie  es  denn 
mit  des  modernen  Dichters  Können  bestellt  sein  solle?  Für 
den  Henaissancepoeten  ist  die  Antwort  darauf  rasch  zur  Hand, 
Er  muss,  so  hören  wir,  immer  und  immer  wieder  die  x\lteu 
studieren  —  R.  selbst  weiss  ja  seinen  Vergil  auswendig  — 
und  an  ihren  Werken  sich  bilden.-)  Bei  ihnen  findet  er  nicht 
nur  Muster  und  Regeln,  also  die  handwerksmässigen  Er- 
fordernisse seiner  Kunst,  sondern  sie  sind  dem  Dichter  auch 
noch  eine  reichlich  fliessende  Quelle  göttlicher  Inspiration. 
Bei  der  Lektüre  der  alten  Dichter  entfacht  sich  nämlich  die 
im  eigenen  Inneren  verborgene  Flamme  und  wird,  wenn  nach 
antikem  Vorbilde  gepflegt,  zur  dichterischen  That : 

<.<Ils  te  fcront  ptoHe,  ....  fimprimeront    des    verres  et  firrüe- 


^)  Schon  Aristoteles  setzt  dieses  Motiv  beim  Dichter  voraus.  (Siehe 
Poetik,  eh.  XVIII);  und  ei)enso  Montaigne,  Essais  (Ausgabe  v.  183()) 
n,  272. 

^)  Vergl.  Horaz,  (Ars  poet.  v.  268  f.) : 
„  Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 
Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diiirna.^^ 
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ront  les  naives  et  naturelles  seintilles  de  Väme  qite  des  la  naissance 
tu  as  re^ues,  finclmant  i^lutöt  ä  cc  mestier  qu'ä  cestuy-lä.»  ^) 
(Preface  sur  la  Franciade  III,   17.) 

In  welcher  Weise  R.  das  Studium  der  Alten  betrieben 
sehen  will,  und  welchen  Nutzen  der  angehende  Dichter  daraus 
ziehen  soll,  zeigt  er  uns  einerseits  als  praktischer  Dichter  und 
anderseits  in  seinen  Erörterungen  über  die  einzelnen  Arten  der 
Poesie;  wir  werden  darüber  später  noch  zu  sprechen  haben. 
Betrachtet  man  nun  die  Art  und  Weise,  wie  damals  die  Alten 
nachgeahmt  wurden,  so  muss  man  allerdings  gestehen,  dass 
dies  nach  unsern  jetzigen  Begriffen  in  oberflächlicher  Weise 
geschah.  Allein  bei  der  Unkenntnis  der  inneren  Bedingungen, 
unter  denen  eine  klassische  Literatur  sich  bildet,  beschränkte 
sich  das  Studium  der  Muster  damals  eben  auf  das,  was  man 
verstehen  konnte,  nämlich  auf  die  äussere  Form.  Sobald  man 
über  das  in  jeder  Kunstgattung  vollkommenste  Werk  einig 
geworden  war,  galt  dessen  Nachschaffung  nur  mehr  als  eine 
Arbeit  dichterisch  angehauchter  Gelehrsamkeit.-) 

Trotz  dieser  anscheinend  höchst  äusserlichen  Nachahmung, 
wobei  die  Schale  der  Frucht  für  diese  selbst  gehalten  wurde, 
glaubte  man  aber  doch,  dem  Kerne  der  antiken  Poesie  nahe 
zu  kommen.  So  fordert  Peletier,^)  dass  man  bei 
Nachahmung  der  Vorbilder  nach  dem  Höchsten  und  Grössten 
selbständig  streben  solle ,  wie  V  e  r  g  i  1  mit  Homer  gethan, 
und  Dub.  will,  dass  man  die  höchsten  Gedanken  und  Ideen 
des  Vorbildes  erfasse,  sich  nicht  bei  dessen  kleinen  Seiten 
aufhalte,  vielmehr  in  sein  inneres  Geisteswesen  einzudringen 
suche.  ^) 

Allein  die  Kenntnis  der  antiken  Literatur  ist  noch  nicht 


^)  Yergl. :  cLe  poete  en  recevra  occultement  les  semences,  dont  ü 
fecondera  .  .  .  son  Foeme\  Peletier.  Art  poct.  p.  47  f.,  und  ferner 
Vauquelin,  Art  pO('t.  II,  v.  887— 89Ü,  III,  v.  403-405. 

-)  .  .  .  un  modele  ideal,  qui  est  de  tous  les  temps  et  de  tous  les 
lieux,  et  qui  peut  se  reproduire  dans  toutes  les  languesy>.  Egger, 
L'KelUnisme,  II,  114. 

^)  Peletier:  Art  poc'f.  p.  24:  c  Par  seule  imitation  rien  ne  se  fait 
grand. » 

^)  iP('7i('trer  aiix  plus  cacJu'es  et  interienres  iJarties  de  Vaiicteur.yf 
Def.  L.  I,  eh.  VIII,  p.  72,  ferner  p.  68,  71. 
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genügend  für  einen  Dichter  des  16.  Jahilmnderts.  Durch 
die  humanistische  Bewegung  sind  die  Völker  Europas  ein- 
ander schon  näher  gerückt  worden,  und  es  weisen  die  führen- 
den Geister,  wie  R.  unzweifelhaft  einer  war,  bereits  über  die 
Grenzpfähle  des  eigenen  Landes  hinaus,  wie  auclj  auf  die 
Geschichte  des  eigenen  Volkes  in  den  vergangenen  Zeiten 
zurück.  So  ruft  R.,  freilich  zunächst  aus  sprachlichen  Be- 
weggründen, dem  angehenden  Dichter  zu  : 

«Je  te  coiiseiUe  de  les  [les  langucs  etraiigeres]  savoir  pnrfaite- 
ment  et  cVelles,  conwie  d'nn  vieil  tresor  trouve  soiis  ferrr,  enrichir 
ta  projyre  natiou.»  (Art  poet.  VII,  323.) 

Dabei  hatte  R.  namentlich  die  italienische  und  spanische 
Sprache  im  Auge  : 

«Je  te  conseille  d'apprendre  diligcmment  la  koigue  grecque  ei 
latine,  voire  italienne  et   esjmgiiole.»  (HI?  34.) 

Dieser  Hinweis  auf  die  Beachtung  auswärtiger  Literaturen 
findet  sich  auch  noch  in  anderer  Fassung  und  ohne  obige 
Beschränkung  für  einen  bestimmten  Zweck.  R.  sjiricht  näm- 
lich kurz  und  bündig  den  Satz  aus ,  dass  in  den  modernen 
Zeiten  ein  Volk  auf  das  andere  angewiesen  sei: 

«Un  jjags  ne  pe^it  jamais  etre  si  parfait  en  tont  qu'il  ne p)uisse 
encore  quelquefois  eynpirunter  je  ne  sais  qnoi  de  son  voisin.» 

(Art  poet.  VII,   321.) 

Als  echtes  Kind  des  Humanistenzeitalters  weist  er  den 
angehenden  Dichter  auf  seine  Stellung  als  Weltbürger  hin, 
damit  seine  Dichtung,  wie  die  der  Alten,  gleichzeitig  natio- 
nalen und  universellen  Charakter  an  sich  trage  und  so 
allen  Völkern  und  allen  Zeiten  zugänglich  bleibe. 
Die  obige  Mahnung  R.'s  an  den  künftigen  Dichter  verdient 
deshalb  besondere  Hervorhebung,  weil  man.  nach  dem  Vor- 
gange berühmter  Literarhistoriker  und  mit  Rücksicht  auf 
den  in  Dub.'s  Programm  vertretenen  Staudpunkt,  der  Plejade 
gewöhnlich  eine  ausschliesslich  nationale  Tendenz  zuschreibt 
und  sie,  von  diesem  Gesichtspunkte  aus,  zu  den  mehr  inter- 
nationalen Humanisten  jener  Epoche  in  Gegensatz  bringt. 
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Allein  Kenntnisse  philologischer  Art  genügen  nicht;  der 
Renaissancepoet  muss  auch  noch  Dilettant  in  allen  mög- 
lichen Künsten  sein.  R.  selbst  hatte,  wie  wir  wissen/)  Inte- 
resse an  der  Malerei,  Architektur  und  Musik,  und  das  cnfant 
terrible  der  Plejade,  Jodelle,  sagt  von  sich  : 

«Je  dessine,  et  taille,  et  charpente,   et  maQonne, 
Je  hrode,  je  pourtray,  je  couppe,  je  fa^onne, 
Je  cixele,  je  graue,  emaillant  et  dorant. 
Je  griffonne,  je  peins,  dorant  et  colorant, 
Je  tapisse,  jassieds,  je  festonne,  et  decore, 
Je  musiqne,  je  sonne,  et  p)oetise  encore.-»  -) 

Überhaupt  soll  der  Dichter  universell  gebildet  und  auf 
allen  Gebieten  menschlichen  Wissens  zuhause  sein.  Daniello,^) 
ein  italienischer  Poetikenschreiber,  sagt  geradezu :  der  Dichter 
muss  kennen  «se  non  tutte  le  scienze  et  dottrine,  ahneno  la 
maggior  jMvte.»  ^) 

Dabei  lief  man  nun  freilich  Gefahr,  dass  schliesslich  das 
Wissen  in  der  Dichtung  überwuchere.  Deshalb  ruft  Baif 
dem  Dichtergenossen  Desportes  zu,  er  möge  unter  der 
Gelehrsamkeit  nicht  den  hon  sens  ersticken  lassen.^) 

Zur  richtigen  Ausübung  des  Dichterberufs  sind  aber  auch 
gewisse  sittliche  Eigenschaften  nötig.  Da  scheint  nun  R.  in 
den  Fehler  des  Lehrmeisters  zu  verfallen,  der  vom  Schüler 
manchmal  mehr  als  von  sich  selber  fordert.  Er  verlangt  näm- 
lich, der  Dichter  solle  reinen  Gemütes,  keuschen  Sinnes,  ohne 
Falsch  und  Arg  sein,  denn  «Les  Muses  iie  veulent  loger  en  wie 


^)  Siehe  Gandar,  R.  consid.  etc.  p.  118. 
-)  (Euvres  de  Jod.  (ed.  Marty-Laveaux),  I,  p.  7. 
')  Daniello.  Ars  poet.  p.  27. 

*)  Vergl. :  « J.  notre  Poete  est  7iecessaire  la  connaissance  d^ Astro- 
logie, Cosmographie,  GeomHrie,  Phgsique,  brief,  de  toute  la  Filosofie.;> 
Peletier.  Art  potH.  p.  89. 

^)  :>Desportes,  avec  la  prudence 

Mettons  ä  profit  la  science, 
Plus  de  sens  et  moins  de  scavoir.7> 

Baif,  Les  Mimes  p.  25. 


_         I 
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äme,  si  eile  n'est  hotuic,  sainle  et  vertuense-» ,  und  ferner  «T«  ne 
laisseras  rien  entrer  en  ton  entendemcnt  qui  ne  soit  snrliwnain  et 
divin.»     {Art  poet.  VII,  318.) 

Betrachtet  man  mit  den  Augen  eines  modernen  Sitten- 
richters einzelne  der  Gedichte  R."s,  so  könnte  man  ihm  in 
Hinblick  auf  obige  Sätze  vielleicht  den  Vorwurf  machen,  ein 
unberufener  Bussprediger  zu  sein ;  allein  seine  Rechtfertigung 
ergibt  sich  von  selbst  bei  gebührender  Rücksichtnahme  auf 
das  sittliche  Niveau  der  damaligen  Epoche.  Ja,  er  geht 
noch  einen  Schritt  weiter;  seiner  Ansicht  nach  muss  nämlich 
der  Dichter  sogar  ein  Christ  und  ein  offener  Bekeuner  des 
Christentums  sein.  «.Th  tc  montreras  religieux  et  craignant  Dien» 
(Art  poSt.,  p.  319),  ruft  er  seinem  ihn  um  Lehren  angehenden 
jungen  Freunde  zu,  in  Übereinstimmung  mit  jenem  Satze, 
demgemäss  der  Dichter  nur  ein  Werkzeug  Gottes  ist.  R. 
selbst  sagt:  «Vaisseaux  dont  Dien  sc  sert ,  soit  ponr  propJte- 
tiscr ,  ou  soit  2)0U7'  enscigner ,  soit  pour  authoviser  les  arrets 
de  ^aftire  et  les  cJiosrs  fatales.»  (Preface  sur  la  Franciade 
III,  38.) 

Mit  einer  solchen  Forderung  an  den  Dichter  steht  indessen 
R.  nicht  allein  da;  auch  Peletier  ^)  hatte  von  diesem  schon 
gewisse  sittliche  Eigenschaften  verlangt,  und  wir  dürfen 
deshalb  hierin  einen  charakteristischen  Zug  der  franzö- 
sischen Renaissance  erblicken.  Denn  in  Italien  hatte 
man  sich  nie  den  Dichter  als  Tiigendhelden  gedacht  und 
noch  viel  weniger  von  ihm  den  Glauben  an  kirchliche  oder 
christliche  Dogmen  gefordert.  Nur  in  Deutschland  und  ins- 
besondere in  dem  Wimpfeling'schen -)  Humanistenkreise  im 
Elsass  stellte  man  auch  ähnliche  Anforderungen  an  die 
Poeten. 

Sodann  braucht  der  Dichter,  um  Gediegenes  zu  leisten, 
unermüdlichen  Fleiss,  eiserne  Ausdauer  und  stete  Unver- 
drossenheit   beim    geistigen   Schaffen.     Schon  Dub.  sieht    in 


^)  P  e  1  e  t  i  e  1' ,  Art  jioet.  p.  8  u.  p.  90  f.  Vergl.  auch  V  a  u  q  u  e  1  i  n "  s 
Meinung  über   des  modernen  Dichters  Lebensführung.  II,  v.  600—660. 
^)  Geiger,  Renaiss.  u.  Human,  p.  362. 
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dieser  angestrengten  Thätigkeit  des  modernen  Dichters  ein 
Unterscheidungszeichen  von  den  bis  dahin  in  Frankreich  ge- 
feierten Hofpoeten.  Er  sagt  vom  modernen  Dichter  «Q?</ 
vaut  voler  par  les  Mains  et  Bauches  des  Hommes,  doü  longuement 
demeiirer  en  sa  chamhre  ....  aittcmt  que  notz  Poetes  Courtizans  bo/j- 
iient,  mangent  et  dorment  ä  leur  oyse,  endurer  de  faim,  de  soif  et  de  lon- 
gues  vigiles.»'^)  Gerade  durch  die  Einführung  der  Gelehrsamkeit 
in  die  Dichtung  sollte  der  Poesie  die  alte  Würde  und  Er- 
habenheit wieder  zurückgegeben  werden ,  damit  sich  nicht 
mehr  die  Possenreisser  allein  mit  derselben  befassen,  sondern 
auch  die  Gelehrten  und  Gebildeten  an  ihrer  Pflege  wieder 
Gefallen  finden  könnten.-) 

Das  Horazische  nonumqiie  preniatur  in  anniiin  wiederholt 
E.  in  mannigfacher  Umschreibung.  ^)  Namentlich  betont 
er  das  wiederholte  Ausbessern  des  einmal  geschaffenen 
Werkes.  Dub.  gebraucht  für  diese  Thätigkeit  des  Dichters 
den  Ausdruck  emendation ,  als  deren  Wesen  er  bezeichnet 
«Aionier ,  ofer ,  ou  muer  ä  logsir  ce,  que  eete  premirre  ini- 
petuosite,  et  ardeur  d'ecrire  n'auoü  perniis  de  faire.»  ^)  So  hatte 
auch  schon  Yida  empfohlen,  die  durch  göttliche  Inspiration 
in  des  Dichters  Brust  verpflanzten  Gedanken  nachher  zu 
kontrollieren.^)  R.  umgibt  nun,  wie  Avir  sahen,  dieses  an- 
haltende Arbeiten  des  Dichters,  durch  welches  er  zur  Ge- 
lehrsamkeit gelangt,  mit  einer  gewissen  religiösen  Weihe,  in- 
dem er  es  den  Opferpreis  nennt,  um  den  mau  die  göttliche 
Inspiration  erlangt. 

<iCar  toiis  ceux  qu'on  oit  hraire  et  hewier  a  Ja  porte 
Des  Muses,  n'entrent  ^;r/s  en  leur  temple  de  sorie 


')  Def.  L.  II.  eh.  VIII,  p.  110,  111. 

^)  Ploetz.  Etüde  s^ir  Dub.  p.  11. 

*)  Vergl.  Vauquelin,   Art  poet.  III,  v.  790 — 795. 

*)  Def.  (ed.  Person),  L.  II,  eh.  XI,  146. 

^)  „  . . .  sedato  cor  de  revise 

Omnia  qiiae  caecus  menti  subjecerit  ardor."  Vida,  L.  II,  v.  453f. 
Vergl.  noch  Vauquelin:  Rends  au  hon  jugement  sujette  ta  fureur.-» 
{Art  poet.  I,  942.) 
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Qii'il  fallt  2)ar  long  travail  se  purger  rt  lustrcr 
De  nuit,  dans  leiir  fontainc,  avant  irg  entrer.y>'^) 

{Lr  Bocage  royal,  Preface  III,  264.) 

Auf  solche  Weise  nur  kann  es  dem  Dichter  gelingen, 
vollkommen  heimisch  in  seiner  Kunst  zu  Averden,  was  eigent- 
lich doch  ein  selbstverständliches  Erfordernis  ist.  Allein  bei 
der  damals  übergrossen  Anzahl  von  Verseschmieden  war  die 
Mahnung  gar  nicht  unangebracht,  dass  «U)i  poHe  ite  doit  jamais 
connäUre  mediocrement  son  mMiery>  (III,  32).  Namentlich  war 
es  angezeigt,  an  das  Horazische  Wort  quid  Jiumcri  vakant-) 
zu  erinnern.  Deshalb  sagt  Dub.:  «Avant  toutes  cJioses  fault 
qu'il  ait  ce  jugement  de  cognoiire  ses  forces,  qv'ü  sonde  son  natwel 
et  se  coni]}Ose  ä  Vimitation  de  cclul  dont  il  se  senfira  ajijirocJie  de 
plus  pres.»''^) 

Ferner  legt  E.  dem  angehenden  Dichter  den  Wert  der 
Freundschaft  dringend  nahe.  Denn  trotz  der  an  das  eben 
entstandene  Werk  fleissig  angelegten  Feile  übersieht  der 
Verfasser  selbst  stets  noch  Härten,  die  dem  unbefangenen 
Blicke  eines  befreundeten  Kollegen,  so  unscheinbar  derselbe 
sein  mag,  nicht  verborgen  bleiben.  Deswegen  empfiehlt  R.,  Avie 
schon  Horaz  und  Vida  vor  ihm  gethan,  bei  freundschaftlicher 
Gesinnung  freimütige,  gegenseitige  Kritik  mit  folgenden  Worten : 

«Ti*  converseras  doucement  avec  les  jJoHes  de  ton  temps ,  tu 
honoreras  les  moindres^)  eommes  tes  enfants ;  car  tu  nc  dois  ja- 
mais rien  mettre  en  hunvre  qui  n'ait  premierement  etr  vu  et  reru 
de  tes  aniis^y   {Art  poet.  VII,  319).  ^) 

Dass  in  der  Plejade  diese  gegenseitige  Kritik  von  An- 
fang   an    geübt    wurde,    beweisen    uns    die    Worte   Dub. 's: 


')  Vergl.  hiermit: 

„fyse  Deum  genitor  divinam  noluit  artem 
Omnibus  expositam  vulgo  immertisque  j^atere." 

Vida,  L.  III,  V.  360,61. 
^)  Horaz,  Ars  poet.  v.  39  40. 

')  D^f  (ed.  Person),  L.  II,  cli.  III,   112,  u.  eh.  V.     VergL  Vau- 
quelin,  Ar-t  poet.  I,  v.  783—790. 

*)  «On  ne  doit  de  leur  rang  les  seconds  rejetter.i     Vauquelin, 
I,  v.  797—800. 

'•)  Vergl.  Dryden's  Auss]iruch  bei  "Weselmann,  p.  17. 
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«Sur  tont  noics  comnent  mioir  quelqiie  scmiant  et  fidele  Compaifjnon, 
Oll  rii  Amy  hien  familier,  voire  trois  ou  qiiatre,  qid  veülent,  et 
puissent  cognoitre  nos  faiites,  et  ne  craignent  point  blesser  nostre 
2)apier  miccqties  les  vngles.»^) 

Mit  der  Freundschaft  sind  wir  bei  den  sozialen  Tugenden 
des  Dichters  angelangt.  Ausser  ihr  fordert  R.  aber  auch 
noch  andere  Eigenschaften ,  um  darauf  die  gesellschaftliche 
Stellung  des  Dichters  jener  Zeit  zu  bauen. 

Wenn  irgend  jemand,  so  schafft  sich  der  Dichter  selber 
seine  Stellung.  Der  Grundpfeiler  derselben  ist  die  Achtung 
Tor  sich  selbst,  die  eigene  Wertschätzung.  Diese  geht 
hervor  aus  dem  Bewusstsein  des  eigenen  dichterischen  Ver- 
mögens und  hauptsächlich  aus  dem  Gefühle  der  Sicherheit  in 
der  Anwendung  der  Regeln  seiner  Kunst.  Wie  stark  dieses 
Selbstgefühl  in  R,.  entwickelt  war,  beweisen  uns  seine 
eigenen  Worte:  «M  je  mis  la  poesle  en  tel  ordre  qu'apres  le 
Frangois  fut  egal  aux  Romains  et  aux  Grecs»,  und  ferner  « Voiis 
etes  ))ies  siijecfs  et  je  suis  seid  voire  rog»  (Art  poet.  III,  127, 
128).  Dieses  sogeartete  Selbstbewusstsein  geht  dem  Dichter- 
ling ab ;  denn  in  keiner  Kunst  wird  man  so  sehr  und  so 
leicht  der  eigenen  Schwäche  gewahr,  wie  in  der  Poesie. 
Darum  sagt  auch  R.,  in  engem  Anschluss  an  Horaz^),  mit 
vollem  Recht:  «La  mediocrüA  est  un  extreme  vice  en  la  poesie» 
{PrSface  siir  la  Franciade  III,  32). 

Wer  sich  also  des  eigenen  Wertes  nicht  bewusst  werden 
kann,  der  bleibe  den  Musen  ferne:  «II  vandrait  viieiix  ne  s'ot 
rneler  jamais  et  apprendre  un  autre  metier»    (1.  c.  32). 

Aus  diesem  berechtigten  Selbstgefühle  entspringen  dann 
Eigenschaften,  die  den  wahren  Dichter  kennzeichnen.  Zu- 
nächst eine  gewisse  Gleichgültigkeit  und  unerschütterliche 
Festigkeit  gegenüber  dem  Urteile  des  in  seinen  Launen  wechseln- 
den Publikums,  des  verständnislosen  grossen  Haufens,  sobald 
man  sich  selbst  des  rechten  Weges  wohl  bewusst  ist: 


')  Def.  L.  II,  eh.  XI,  147.  Vergl.  damit  Peletier,  Art  poet 
p.  92. 

^)  „Mediocribus  esse  poetis  non  homines,  non  Di,  non  concessere 
columnae"  (Ars  poet.  v.  372  f.)  Vergl.  damit  Def.  L.  II,  eh.  VI.  107, 
und  ferner  Vauquelin,  Art.  poet.  III,  v.  693—694. 
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«7^  ne  se  faul  soueier  de  Vojnnion  qiif  jwurrait  avoir  le  pciijAc 
de  fes  escrits,  tenant  poiir  r^gle  tout  assuree  qu'il  vaiit  miciix  servir 
ä  la  verite  qiiä  Vopinion  du  peiipley>    {Art  poet.  VII,  336). 

Deshalb  liess  auch  die  jimge  Schule  alle  von  ungelehrtem 
Munde  gegen  sie  vorgebrachten  Kritiken  ^)  ausser  acht,  und 
Dub.  verzichtete  nicht  minder  wie  E.  auf  den  Beifall  der 
Menge.     Er  ruft  dem  angehenden  Dichter  zu  : 

«Seulenient  retix-ie  adinonester  celuy,  qiii  aspire  u  vne  gkjyre 
non  vidgaire,  s'eloigner  de  ces  ineptes  Admirateurs,  fuyr  ce  peupjle 
ignorant,  pei/ple  ennemy  de  tout  rare  .  .  .  scmioir:  se  contenter  de 
peil  de  Lerfeiirs.  >  -) 

Wie  die  Humanistenpoeten,  so  fühlte  auch  R.  sich  gleich- 
sam zum  göttlichen  Richter  auf  Erden  bestellt,  dessen  Entschei- 
dungen über  die  Zeitgenossen  aus  dem  Fürsten-  und  Dichter- 
kreise in  und  mit  seinen  AVerken  ewige  Geltung  in  der  Ge- 
schichte haben  werden.  Obwohl  diese  Anmassung  schon  von 
Charles  Fontaine'^)  in  seiner  Kritik  der  DSfcnse  zurückge- 
wiesen worden  war,  erhebt  R.  doch  noch  den  gleichen  Anspruch. 
Aber  dafür  fordert  er  eben  auch  moralische  Garantien  von 
des  Dichters  Persönlichkeit.  Von  diesem  Gesichtspunkte  aus  ver- 
dient deshalb  der  sittliche  Ernst,  mit  welchem  R.  dem  jungen 
Dichter  anbefiehlt,  sich  allein  an  die  Wahrheit  zu  halten,  um 
so  mehr  Beachtung.  Man  weiss  ja,  dass  die  Renaissauce- 
hofpoeten  es  mit  der  Wahrheit  nicht  so  genau  nahmen,  wenn 
es  galt,  ihre  Gönner  zu  preisen.  Wie  dagegen  R.  einerseits 
der  Menge  nicht  schmeichelt,  so  ist  er  anderseits  ebenso  wenig 
ein  Buhler  um  Fürstengunst.  Auch  den  Fürsten  gegenüber 
muss  der  Dichter  Pflicht  und  Gewissen  intakt  erhalten,  auch  am 
Hofe  darf  er  seiner  Stellung  nichts  vergeben.  R.'s  eigenes  Bei- 
spiel ist  hier  die  beste  Lehre.  In  der  schwierigen  Stellung 
eines  Hofdichters,  dessen  Unannehmlichkeiten  er  so  auschau- 


1)  Siehe  Def.  (ed.  Person),  L.  II.  eh.  II,  108. 

-)  Def.  L.  II,  eh.  XI,  151,  und  Vorrede  zur  Olive,  (Euvres  de  Dub. 
(ed.  Marty-Laveaux),  p.  69.  Vergl.  damit  «iVe  Vassure  sur  le  jugement 
de  nous  autres  Frawjais  qui  sommes  tous  couveteux  de  nouveautes, 
prompts  ä  admirer  et  puis  aicssi  prompts  ä  nous  dt'dire.»  Peletier, 
Art  poet.  p.  92. 

')  Le  Quintil  Horace,  in  Def.  (ed.  Person),  p.  211. 
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lieh  schildert,^)  sagt  er,  müsse  mau  sich  zwar  von  oben 
kommenden  Winken  willfährig  zeigen ;  aber  eine  gewisse  Grenze 
dürfe  nicht  überschritten  werden.     Von  ihm  selbst  gilt: 

«Pourvic  qu'en  leur  faisant  humble  Service,  je  nc  force  mon 
natureh    (^Art  poet  VII,  138). 

Dub.  freilich,  ein  entschiedener  Gegner  des  Hoflebeus, 
geht  in  seinem  Widerwillen  gegen  den  humanistischen  Hof- 
sänger noch  weiter  und  rühmt  seine  eigene  Uuabhüugigkeit  in 
folgenden  Worten:  </c  te  jyrie  me  faire  ce  bien  de  jjenser  que  ma 
petite  muse  n'est  toutefois  esclave  ou  mercenaire  comme  d'im  tas 
de  rimeivrs  ä  gaiges ;  eile  est  serve  seidement  de  mon  plaisir.»  ^) 

Dass  R.  für  seine  Person  vom  blossen  Hofdichter  zum 
königlichen  Berater  sich  aufzuschwingen  verstanden  und  da- 
mit für  alle  Zeiten  ein  Beispiel  gegeben  hat,  wie  der  Dichter 
ebenbürtig  an  des  Königs  Seite  stehen  kann  — ,  das  ersehen 
wir  aus  jeneu  Worten,  die  Karl  IX.  ihm  in  einem  Gedichte 
zugerufen  haben  soll : 

«Vart  de  faire  des  vers,  düt-on  s'en  indigner, 
Doit  etre  a  plus  haut  prix  que  celui  de  rigner, 
Tons  deiix,  egalement,  nous  jjortons  des  couronnes.» 

(III,  261.) 

Kommt  mm  zu  den  sonstigen  Unannehmlichkeiten  des 
Dichterberufs  noch  die  hinzu,  dass  man  keine  Gönner  und 
nirgends  materielle  Unterstützung  findet,  so  bleibt  wohl  gar 
Armut  das  traurige  Los  des  Poeten  und  es  gilt  dann,  im 
Entbehren  und  Ertragen  geübt  zu  sein.  Nur  in  Versen  kann 
er  alsdann  seinem  Unmute  Luft  machen  und  mag  wohl  manch- 
mal gleich  R.  ausrufen: 


^)  <ll  te  faut  2>rier  les  grands  clieux  de  la  court, 

Les  suivre,  les  servir,  se  trouver  ä  leur  table, 
Discourir  devant  e%ix  un  conte  delectable, 
Les  courtizer,  les  voir  et  les  presser  souvent.^> 

(III,  378.) 
^)  (Euvres   de    Dub.  (ed.    Marty  - Laveaux),    p.    78.      Vergl.    noch 
Vauquelin,    der   ebenfalls   den   schwierig-en   Dienst  des  Hofdichters 
in  mehreren  Versen  behandelt.     Art.  poet.  I,  v.  1137 — 1145. 
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«:Et  noiis,  sacre  troupeaii  des  Muses, 

Ne  sommes  avances,  si  non  de  pauvrefe.7' 

(Le  Bocage  roycd  III,  375.) 

Dass  aber  die  Plejadendicliter  nur  schwer  der  Hofgimst 
entbehren  konnten  und  ohne  sie  nur  wenig  S'chaffens- 
eifer  in  sich  fühlten,  beweisen  uns  die  folgenden  Worte 
Baif's: 

«Hais  nul  Auguste  en  ce  mcdlicureux  age, 
Nul  Mecenas  ne  noiis  donne  coiirnge, 
Ronsard  oysif,  son  Francns  abandonne, 
Ronsard  ne  sent  encore  la  liheralitS 
Uaucun  Auguste,  et  que  fait  de  Jodelle 
Uesp'it  d'ivin:  o  Jodelle,  tu  n'as 
Pour  fanimer  aucuii  hon  Mecenas.»  ^) 

Und  endlich  ist  auch  der  ß.'sche  Dichter  ein  Mensch 
und  muss  als  solcher  mit  allen  menschlichen  Schwächen 
kämpfen;  allein  dem  Dichtergeschlechte  sind,  wie  R.  glaubt, 
besondere  Fehler  eigentümlich,  und  vor  ihnen  warnt  er  des- 
halb noch  ausdrücklich.  In  einem  Gedichte  an  Jacques 
Grevin  zählt  er  seine  eigenen  Mängel  auf  mit  dem  Hinweise, 
dass  sie  auch   vielen  seiner  Zunftgenossen  eigen  seien : 

«Je  suis  opmiätre,   indiscret,  fantastiquc, 
Farouche,  soupgonneux,  triste  et  melanchoUque, 
Content  et  non  content,  med  propre  et  mal  coiirtois, 
Et  je  crois  que  toiis  ceiix  de  mon  art  ont  tel  vice  que  moi.» 

{Poemes  VI,  312.) 

Deshalb  ruft  er  dem  angehenden  Dichter  zu:  <Tu  seras 
de  bo7ine  nature,  non  mechant,  renfrogne,  ne  cltngrin,  mais  aninie 
d'un  gentil  esprit^>    {Art  poit.  YII,  317).-) 

Überschauen  wir  nun  zum  Schluss  die  ausgeführte  Zeich- 
nung mit  einem   zusammenfassenden  Blicke,   so   ergibt   sich, 


^)  Baif,  (Euvres  en  rimes,  p.  5B  54. 

-)  Auch  Vauquelin   weiss   an   dem  Dichter   gewisse   Fehler  zu 
rügen.    Siehe  III,  v.  1020  ff. 
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dass  E,."s  Dichterideal  aus  dem  Wesen  einer  früheren  Gene- 
ration, von  den  sogenannten  Humanisten  abstrahiert  ist.  Die 
Eigenschaften  dieses  Poetengeschlechtes  spiegeln  sich  fast 
alle  im  R. 'sehen  Dichter  wieder.  Aber  gleichwohl  ist  sein 
Idealbild  in  einigen  Punkten  bereits  ein  besseres  und  edleres 
geworden.  Dieser  Vorzug  des  R.'schen  Dichters  besteht,  wie 
wir  sahen,  in  seinem  ausgeprägten  Selbstbewusstsein,  seiner 
mehr  nationalen  Denkungsart  und  namentlich  in  seinen  höheren 
sittlichen  Anschauungen.  ^) 


^)  Vergl.  zu   diesem  Kapit.  (Euvres  de  Dub.  (ed.  Marty-Laveaux), 
p.  252,  und  Scaliger.  L.  III,  eh.  XXV,  p.  286. 


Münchener  Beiträge  z.  romanischen  u.  engl.  Philologie.    X. 


Kapitel  III. 

Ronsard's  Theorie  der  Dichtkunst  in  ihren  Einzelheiten. 


§  1- 
Das  Epos.  ^) 

Es  ist  zweifellos  ein  tragisches  Geschick,  dass  es  keinem 
der  Geisteshelden  der  Renaissance,  so  tief  sie  auch  in  das 
Verständnis  der  alten  AVeit  und  ihrer  Literatur  eindrangen, 
und  so  sehr  sie  auch  alle  ohne  Ausnahme,  von  Petrarka 
an,  von  der  Schönheit  der  antiken  Epen  wie  von  einem  Zauber 
bestrickt  waren,  —  dass  es  keinem  dieser  Männer  trotz  des 
eifrigsten  Studiums  der  Regeln  und  Gesetze  des  Epos  je  gelang, 
dessen  mit  dem  Geiste  der  modernen  Zeiten  unvereinbares 
AVesen  zu  erkennen,  oder  überhaupt  über  den  Gegensatz 
zwischen  Kunst-  und  Volks-Epos  klar  zu  werden.  Einerseits 
der  Mangel  an  historisch  richtiger  Auffassung  früherer  Zeiten, 
anderseits  das  geringe  Verständnis  für  das  Volksleben  jener 
Tage  waren  die  Gründe  dieses  lang  andauernden,  tragischen 
Irrtums.  Zu  R.'s  Zeit  war  nun  die  abergläubische  Wert- 
schätzung des  Epos  auf  ihrem  Höhepunkt  angelangt.  Wer 
nicht  an  ihm  seine  Kräfte  versucht  hatte ,  der  konnte  un- 
möglich zu  den  grossen  Dichtern  gerechnet  werden.  Ja,  so 
sehr  beschäftigten  sich  mit  dieser  literarischen  Frage  alle 
gebildeten  Kreise,  dass  sie  schliesslich  in  das  politische  Ge- 
biet hinüber  spielte.-)     Der  Ruhm,  das  beste  Ej^os  unter  den 


^)  Vergl.  damit  die  das  Epos  Lehandelnden  Abschnitte  bei  Egger, 
1.  c,  II,  17e  le(;.,  u.  Duchesne,  Histoire  des  Poemes  ep.  eh.  I. 

-)  Schon  früher  hatte  Jean  Lemaire  in  seiner  Concorde  des 
deux  langages  der  Streitfrage  über  den  Vorzug  der  franz.  Sprache  vor 
der  italienischen  eine  politische  Wendung  zu  geben  versucht.  Siehe 
H.  Morf. :  Die  fi'z.  Litt,  zur  Zeit  Ludwig's  XII.,  in  der  Zeitschr.  für 
neufrz.  Spr.  u.  Litt.  1895.    XVI,  269. 
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modernen  Nationen  zu  besitzen,  wurde  bei  den  Franzosen  zu 
einer  Forderung  des  nationalen  Chauvinismus  erhoben.  Es 
entspann  sich  darüber  ein  friedhcher,  aber  dennoch  heftiger 
Wettstreit  zwischen  Italien  und  Frankreich,  Veranlasst  wurde 
damals  diese  allzu  hoheAVertschätzung  des  Epos  durch  die  schon 
aus  dem  Mittelalter  überkommene,  abergläubische  Verehrung 
Vergils,  den  ja  schon  Dante  nachgeahmt  hatte.  Alle 
Poetikenschreiber  der  Renaissance  betonen  deshalb  die  Wichtig- 
keit der  epischen  Gattung:  Vi  da  widmet  ihr  den  ganzen 
zweiten  Gesang  seiner  Ars  poetica ;  Scaliger ^)  nennt 
sie  das  Grosswerk  der  Poesie  und  empfiehlt  als  Muster 
neben  der  Aneide  sonderbarerweise  die  äthiopische  Ge- 
schichte Heliodor's.;  Sibilet^)  klagt  darüber,  dass  es 
noch  kein  französisches  Nationalepos  gäbe.  D  u  b.  gesteht 
ebenfalls  seinen  Arger  ein,  dass  in  diesem  Punkte  die  Italiener 
noch  voraus  seien  und  zählt  bereits  die  Eigenschaften  auf, 
welche  der  epische  Dichter  besitzen  müsse. ^)  Peletier*) 
endlich  erkennt  dem  Epiker  allein  den  höchsten  Dichterruhm 
zu  und  schliesst  seine  ausführliche  Betrachtung  über  das 
Epos,  worin  erVergil's  und  Homer' s  Dichtungen  analy- 
siert, mit  folgendem  Wunsche :  «  Oh,  qu'il  eüt  encore  un  Auguste, 
pour  voir  s'il  se  -potirrait  encore  trouver  un  Virgile.»  Vituperan 
endlich  sucht  den  Vorrang  des  Epos  vor  den  anderen  Gattungen 
durch  eine  kuustphilosophische  Abhandlung  festzustellen.'^) 
Die  Nachwelt  hat  den  Siegespreis  in  diesem  allgemeinen  Wett- 
laufe der  Modernen  um  das  beste  Renaissance-Epos  Italien 
zugesprochen;  allein  zu  R."s  Zeit  war  der  Streit  noch  un- 
entschieden.    So  machte  er  sich  denn,  nachdem  seine  dichte- 


1)  Seal  ig  er,  L.  III,  eh.  XCVI,  365. 

^)  Pellissier,  Art.  poet.  de  Vauqueliyt.  Fn'face,  p.  XVI. 

^)  Def.  L.  II,  eh.  V,  119  —  125,  und  ferner  cCertes  j'ay  grand 
honte,  quand  je  voy  le  ])e%i  d'estime  que  fönt  les  Italiens  de  nostre 
poesie.>     (Euvres  de  Duh.  (ed.  Marty-Laveaux),  p.  74. 

*)  <üL' Oeuvre  hero'ique  est  celui  qui  donne  le  j^ris  et  le  vrai  titre  de 
Poeten,  und  ferner  une  langue  n'est  pas  pionr  passer  en  ceUbrite  vers 
les  siecles,  si  non  quelle  ait  traite  le  sujet  heroique.y>  Peletier.  Art 
poet.  p.  73. 

^)  Vituperan,  1.  c.,  L.  II,  eh.  XI,  p.  3. 

4* 
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rische  Befähigung  bereits  allgemein  anerkannt  war,  an  das 
grosse  Werk,  um  für  sieb  und  sein  Volk,  dessen  berufenste 
Vertreter  diese  Leistung  von  ihm  verlangten,')  unsterblichen 
Ruhm  zu  gewinnen.  Und  in  der  That  hat  er  sich  im  Geiste 
seiner  Zeit  würdig  für  diese  hehre  Aufgabe  vorbereitet.  ^) 
Viele  Jahre  unablässigen  Studiums  hat  er  auf  das  Sammeln 
des  Materials  und  auf  die  Ergründung  des  Wesens  der 
epischen  Poesie  verwendet.  Daher  kommt  es  auch,  dass 
seine  theoretischen  Erörterungen  darüber  weit  mehr  den  Ein- 
druck eigenen  Nachdenkens  machen,  als  die  in  seiner  Ars 
poetica  geäusserten  Ansichten.  Was  R.  an  Logik  und  philo- 
sophischer Methode  besass,  hat  er  gewiss  bei  der  Untersuchung 
über  das  Epos  darzuthun  sich  bemüht.  Schon  dem  Räume 
nach  sind  seine  Abhandlungen  über  das  epische  Gedicht  um- 
fangreicher als  seine  ganze  Ars  poetica.  AVeitaus  der  Haupt- 
teil seiner  Ausführungen  über  das  Epos  ist  zunächst  in 
der  Au  Iccieur  überschriebenen ,  kürzeren  Abhandlung  ent- 
halten, welche  schon  der  ersten  Ausgabe  der  Fraiiciade  vorge- 
druckt war,  sodann  hauptsächlich  in  der  den  späteren  Aus- 
gaben vorangehenden,  sogenannten  zweiten  Prefacc  sur  Ja  Fran- 
ciade.  In  dieser  behandelt  R.  die  epischen  Regeln  noch  viel 
ausführlicher  als  in  der  erst  erwähnten  Abhandlung;  sie 
soll  eine  allenfalsige  Kritik  seiner  Franciade  zurückweisen  ^) 
und  dem  Publikum  deren  kunstvolles  Gefüge  darlegen,  damit 
die  Leser  nach  Erkenntnis  der  Schwierigkeiten,  welche  er 
überwunden,  um  so  mehr  in  ihm  den  epischen  Meister  be- 
wundern könnten.  Hören  wir  nun,  welcher  Art  denn  eigent- 
bch  seine  Theorien  über  das  Epos  sind. 


^)  So  sagt  Dub.  von  R. :  «Des  laheurs  duquel  nostre  poesie  doit 
esjierer  je  ne  scay  quoy  plus  grand  que  Vlliade.)  (Euvres  de  Dub. 
(ed.  Marty-Laveaux),  p.  339. 

^)  Siehe  hierüber  G  an  dar,  1.  c,  p.  24:  ff.,  und  Lange,  1.  c,  p.  7. 

^)  Goujet  {Bibliotheque  III,  145),  sagt  sogar  auch  von  der 
2.  Vorrede,  R.  habe  darin  mehr  «iine  apologie  particulüre  quUm  traite 
reguliere  schreiben  wollen. 
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a)   Wesen,  Stoff  und  Zeitdaaer. 

E.  sucht  zunächst  das  Wesen  der  epischen  Poesie  dadurch 
zu  bestimmeuj  dass  er  den  Unterschied  zwischen  dem  Epos  und 
der  Prosa-Geschichtschreibung  feststellt,^)  Grundsatz  ist  für 
ihn,  dass  das  Epos  nicht  versifizierte  Geschichte  sein  darf. 
Die  Aufgabe  der  Geschichte  ist,  das  Geschehene  in  seiner 
nackten  Wahrheit  darzustellen;  die  völlige  Übereinstimmung 
zwischen  Schilderung  und  Thatsache  bildet  das  Endziel  des 
Historikers.  Für  das  epische  Gedicht  dagegen  ist  die  objektive 
Thatsache  nebensächlicher  Natur,  das  wirklich  Geschehene 
nur  die  Grundlage.  Auf  ihr  baut  die  dichterische  Phan- 
tasie weiter,  um  das  geschichtlich  Gegebene  in  freier 
Gestaltung  nach  poetischen  Gesichtspunkten  zu  verändern 
und  gewissermasseu  die  Gescliichte  zu  korrigieren.  Dies 
fordert  auch  schon  Daniello  vom  Dichter,  wenn  er  sagt: 
«Non  e  tenuto  il  Poeta  com'  e  VHistorico  di  descfrivere  le  cose  tali 
qiiali  eile  vcraviente  state  et  avennte  sono,  ma  ben  quali  esse  devreh- 
bono. » -) 

Bei  dieser  freien  Bethätigung  seiner  Phantasie  darf  der 
epische  Dichter  jedoch  nie  jene  Grenze  überschreiten,  wo 
die  Wahrscheinlichkeit  aufhört  und  die  Unmöglichkeit  an- 
fängt. Dies  gilt  auch,  wenn  er  —  wie  es  ihm  natürlich  frei- 
steht —  aus  dem  im  Volksglauben  liegenden  Mythen-  und 
Legendenschatze  schöpft ; '')  sofern  solche  Überlieferungen  auf 
seinen  Stoff  Bezug  haben,  kann  er  sie  verwenden,  selbst 
dann,  wenn  sie  jederman  als  unhistorische  Sagen  erkennen 
würde.  Ebenso  sind  auch  von  dem  Dichter  erfundene  Fabeln 
zulässig,  die  sich  an  Volkstraditionen  anlehnen  oder  in  deren 
Geiste  gehalten  sind ;  denn  dadurch  erhalten  sie  innere  Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit und  einen  epischen  Charakter.  So  ungefähr 
will  R.  verstanden    sein,    wenn   er  sagt:    <Le  j)oHe  s'arrete  au 


')  Vergl.  hierzu:  Kiirk,  L'Epopee  et  l'histoire,  und  Vitupera  n, 
L.  I,  eh.  VIII,  p.  30. 

-)  Daniello,  Ars  j^oet.  p.  -il. 

')  Horaz,  Ars  poet.  v.  119:  „Aut  famam  sequere  aut  sibi  cori' 
venientia  finge  scriptor.''^ 
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iraiseuiblable,  ä  ce  qui  jjeict  etre  et  ä  ce  ijui  est  de  ja  regit  en  la 
commune  o 2^ in  Ion.»     (III,  7.) 

Auch  bezüglicli  des  der  epischen  Bearbeitung  fähigen 
Stoffes  spricht  sich  E,.  deutlich  aus.  ')  Über  diese  Frage 
war  man,  wie  es  scheint,  in  der  Plejade  anfangs  nicht  ganz 
klar.  Dub.-)  rät  noch  zur  Wahl  eines  aus  den  mittelalter- 
lichen Chansons  de  geste  bekannten  Helden,  wie  Lancelot 
oder  Tristan;  Peletier^)  dagegen  hält  die  Erzählung  von 
den  Thaten  des  Herkules  für  den  geeignetsten  Stoff;  endlich 
dachte  man  auch  noch  an  einen  christlichen  Heros.  Indem 
sich  R.  für  die  Franciade  entschied,  zeigte  er,  dass  in  ihm 
damals  die  Gelehrsamkeit  das  epische  Gefühl  überwucherte. 
Gleichwohl  kommt  er  zu  wiederholten  Malen  auf  die  Forderung 
zurück,  dass  jedes  Ejdos  einen  historischen  Untergrund  haben 
oder  wenigstens  auf  nationalen  Traditionen  sich  aufbauen 
müsse.  Durch  den  Hinweis  auf  Homer  und  V  e  r  g  i  1  sucht 
er  diese  Forderung  zu  begründen.  Da  aber  nationale  Sagen 
sich  nur  ganz  allmählich  bilden  und  bis  zum  Übergang  in  den 
Beharrungszustand  einen  relativ  langen  Zeitraum  beanspruchen, 
so  darf  der  epische  Dichter  kein  geschichtliches  Faktum  der 
Gegenwart  oder  jüngsten  Vergangenheit  in  Behandlung 
nehmen;  vielmehr  muss  der  Stoff  von  ehrwürdigem  Alter 
sein:  «~Le  ])oete  ne  doit  jamais  prendre  l'argumcnt  de  son  oeuvre 
qiie  trois  ou  qnatre  cents  ans  ne  soknt  passes  pour  le  moins,  afin 
que  jjersonne  ne  vive  plus  de  son  temps  qid  le  jyiiisse  de  ses  ficfions 
et  vraisemhlances  convaincre.»     (Pnf.  III,  29.)  ■^) 

Dieser  zuletzt  angegebene  Grund  für  die  Wahl  eines 
zeitlich  entfernt  liegenden  Stoffes  klingt  für  uns,  die  wir  von 
der  epischen  Dichtung  andere  Vorstellungen  haben,  fast  naiv, 


')  Siehe  hierzu  Seal  ig  er,  L.  I,  eh.  XLI,  p.  111. 
2)  Dt^f.  L.  II,  eh.  V,  120. 

^)  «Le  plus  digne  sujet...  c^est  une  Hercuh'dde,  titre  le  plus  haut 
et  propre  ä  notre  France,  vu  que  Hercule  fut  surnomme  Galique.^  Art 
pOet.  p.  18. 

*)  Ähnlich  sagt  noch  Vauquelin: 

<iFour  ti'estre  dedit,  il  faut  hien  advertir 

De  prendre  un  argument  oü  Von  pnisse  nientir.i> 

Art  poH.  I,  V.  910. 
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war  es  aber  keineswegs  damals,  wo  man  in  dem  epischen 
Dichter  nur  einen  versifizierenden  Geschichtschreiber  er- 
blicken wollte.  Und  welcher  Art  soll  denn  nun  der  epische 
Stoff  sein?  «Lc  pocme  i'pique  est  tout  guen-ier^,^)  sagt  R.,  und 
damit  sind  Stoffe  anderen  Inhaltes  eigentlich  ausgeschlossen. ' 
Ja,  ist  der  überlieferte  Stoff  nicht  kriegerisch  genug,  so  muss 
des  Dichters  Phantasie  nachhelfen,  um  ihm  ein  möglichst 
kriegerisches  Kolorit  zu  geben :  «Le  p>oHe  licroiqtie  invente  et 
forge  arguments  tout  nouvemix,  fait  haranguer  les  capitaines,  conime 
il  fallt,  dm-it  les  bataüles  et  asscmts,  factions  et  entreprises  de 
guerre.->->     (Prcface  III,  20.) 

Sogar  auf  die  Zeitdauer  der  im  Epos  darstellbaren  Hand- 
lung kommt  B.  schon  zu  sprechen.  Seiner  Ansicht  nach 
soll  ihre  Dauer  den  Zeitraum  eines  Jahres  nicht  über- 
schreiten :  «Le  2)oeme  Jicroique  comprend  seidement  les  actions 
d'une  annee  entiere-f>  {Preface  III,  19).  Auffallend  ist  es,  wie 
er  zu  dieser  Vorschrift  kam,  die  man  weder  aus  Homer  noch 
aus  Vergil,  den  er  selbst  als  Ausnahme  anführt,  zu  ziehen 
berechtigt  war.  Aristoteles-)  hatte  in  Bezug  auf  die 
Dauer  des  Epos  keine  Zeit  festgesetzt,  sondern  verlangte 
nur  einen  der  Zahl  der  an  einem  Tage  aufzuführenden 
Tragödien  entsprechenden  Umfang.  "Weder  S  c  a  1  i  g  e  r  •^)  noch 
Vituperan  verlangen  etwas  Ahnliches;  nur  für  das  Epos 
fordert  der  letztere  auch  die  Einheit  der  Handlung^)  und 
weist  sogar  ausdrücklich  die  Feststellung  eines  bestimmten 
Zeitraums,  als  für  dasselbe  unpassend,  mit  folgenden  Worten 
zurück:  ,.Et  epopeia  quidoii  nee  hrevi  temporis  spatio  sicnii 
tragedia  et  comedia  circumscrihitur.''''  ^)  Auch  von  den  früheren 
italienischen  Poetikenschreibern  hat  keiner,  weder  Trissino 
noch    Castelvetro,    soweit    ich    Umschau    halten    konnte. 


^)  Vergl.  •,<La  guerre  est  le  prmcipal  siijet  du  Po'ete  heroique:>, 
Peletier,  Art  poet.  1.  c,  p.  89. 

")  Aristoteles,  Poetik,  eh.  XXIV,  u.  eh.  V. 

')  Scaliger,  L.  I,  eh.  IV. 

*)  Vituperan,  „Aut  unam  aut  plures  actiones  effingit  sed...  ad 
unum  eundemque  finem  tendentes."     Ars  poet.,  L.  I,  eh.  XI,  .31. 

">)  1.  0.,  L.  I,  eh.  X,  36. 
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diese  Regel  erwähnt.  ^)  Es  liegt  also  hier  vielleicht  eine 
gesetzgeberische  Laune  R.'s  selber  vor.  die  aber  wohl  nur 
bei  den  Anhängern  der  Plejade.  \de  Vauquelin -)  z.  B., 
Beachtung  fand;  denn  in  späteren  Poetiken  lesen  wir  nichts 
mehr  von  dieser  Regel.  Fassen  wir  nunmelir  das  Obige  kurz 
zusammen. 

Nach  R.'s  Meinung  soll  der  epische  Stoff  auf  geschichtlichen 
Thatsachen  l)eruhen:  «Lr  hon  jyoete  jette  tonjours  le  fondement 
de  so)i  ouvrage  sur  quelques  rieilles  annales  du  temps  imsse  ou 
renommee  invcterce,  laquelle  a  gagnc  crfdif  au  ccrvecni  des  hommes» 
(Pn'f.  III.  23).  Ferner  muss  ein  solcher  Stoff  ein  entsprechen- 
des Alter  haben,  um  der  Erinnerung  der  eigenen  Zeitgenossen 
entrückt  zu  sein,  vornehmlich  kriegerische  Aktionen  enthalten 
und  darf  endlich  nur  eine  beschränkte  Zeitdauer  haben.  Nicht 
minder  ausführlich  als  über  den  Stoff  hat  R.  auch  über  die 
innere  Durchführung  des  epischen  Gedichtes  gehandelt. 


b)   Dichterische  Hilfsmittel. 

1.    Einführung  mythologischer  Gestalten. 

Eine  der  hauptsächlichsten  Schwierigkeiten  für  den  epischen 
Dichter  ist  die  Gefahr  der  Monotonie.  Als  bestes  Mittel, 
sie  zu  vermeiden,  betrachtet  R.  die  Einführung  der  mytholo- 
gischen Gestalten  in  das  Heldengedicht.  Dies  zwingt  uns  zu 
einigen  Worten  über  seine  Anschauung  von  der  antiken  31  y - 
thologie.  Ihre  Eutstehuug  führt  R.  zwar  auf  die  ältesten 
Zeiten  zurück,  aber  niemals  war  die  Mythologie,  seiner  Meinung 
nach,  der  lebendige  Ausdruck  einer  existierenden  Religion. 
Vielmehr  sind  die  Göttermytheu  nichts  weiter  als  menschliche 
Fabeln,  geschickt  erfunden  und  in  Umlauf  gebracht  von  jenen 
Dichtern  frühester  Zeiten,  die,  wie  wir  oben  =^)  gesehen,  die 
Mittelspersonen  zwischen  der  Gottheit   und  dem  Menschenge- 


1)  Siehe  hierüber  Robert,  La  Poetique  de  Racine,  p.  132. 
^)  Vauquelin  (11,  v.  253—256): 

cL'heroique  suivant  le  droit  sentier 

Doit  son  ceuvre  comprendre  au  cours  d'nn  an  entier.> 
")  Siehe  p.  23  ff. 
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schlechte  waren,  Sie  uahmen  sok'he  Fabehi  zu  Hilfe,  um 
deu  gewühulichen  Sterblichen  die  Eigenschaften  der  Gottheit 
entweder  sinnlich  näher  zu  bringen  oder  sie  ihnen  dadurch 
ferner  zu  rücken,  grossartiger  erscheinen  zu  lassen: 

<iCelui  qui  le  j^remier  du  volle  d'une  fable 
Pnident  enveloppa  la  chose  veritable,  .  .  , 
Afiii  qiie  le  rulgaire  au  travers  seulement 
De  la  miit  rist  le  jour  et  non  reellement.^> 

{Lc  Bocage  royal  III,  419.) 

So  waren  die  Mythen  und  Heldensagen  von  Anfang  an 
IDOetische  Erfindungen ,  dichterische  Kunstmittel ,  welche  in 
symbolischer  Form  die  Eigenschaften  des  einzigen  Gottes 
schilderten.  Ganz  ausdrücklich  sagt  dies  R.  in  folgenden 
Versen : 

«Car  Jupiter,  Pallas,  Apollon,  ce  sonf  Ics  novis 
Qiie  le  seid  Dieu  regoit  en  mainies  uations, 
Pour  ses  divers  effets  que    Von  ne  j^eiit  comprendre, 
Si  par  milk  surnoms  an  ne  les  fait  entendre.» 

{Hymne  VI.  V,   120.) 

Ja ,  sogar  die  Alten  wussteu ,  dass  man  die  Mythologie 
symbolisch  oder  allegorisch  deuten  müsse ,  und  verstanden 
es  schoD,  die  einem  Mythus  zu  Grunde  liegende  Wahrheit  aus 
der  Fabel  heraus  zu  schälen;  wenigstens  schreibt  R.  ihnen 
diese  Kunst  zu,  wenn  er  in  Bezug  auf  den  Mythus  von  Minos 
und  Jupiter  sagt : 

«Voild  comme  les  vieux  ont  dextrement  tächc 
Demmanteler  le  vrai  d'une  fable  cacM. 
Jupiter  ne  fut  onc,  ni  Minos,  en  la  sorte 
Que  nos  peres  Vont  feint,  tout  cela  se  rapporte 
Aux  rois,  aux  magistrats  et  d  leurs  conse liier s 
Qui  gouvernent  l'aurcllle  et  sont  ses  famlliers  ...» 

(Prof  III,  420.) 

Diese  durch  das  ganze  Altertum  sich  hindurchziehende, 
symbolische   Auffassung    der  Mythologie    findet   sich   selbst- 
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verständlicli  aucli  bei  Homer  und  Vergil.  ^)  Gemäss  ihrem 
Beispiele  darf  dann  auch  der  moderne  Dichter  verfahren. 
Es  steht  ihm  frei,  die  antiken  Götterfiguren  als  typische  Ver- 
treter gewisser  göttlicher  Eigenschaften  oder  gar  menschlicher 
Triebe,  in  mannigfaltige  lutriguen  verwickelt,  als  treibende 
Kräfte  der  epischen  Handlung  darzustellen,  in  die  dadurch 
ein  dramatisches  Element  hineingetragen  wird.  Dabei  muss 
er  nur  die  einzige  Bedingung  erfüllen,  die  eingeführten 
Typen  niemals  aus  ihrer  geschichtlich  gewordenen  Charakter- 
rolle fallen  zu  lassen,  R.  drückt  diese  Aufforderung  an  den 
modernen  Dichter  also  aus :  <  Commcngant  et  ftnissant  tonics  les 
actions  par  Dieu,  auquclles  homnics  attrihuent  aiitcmt  de  noms  qiril  a 
de  puissance  et  de  vertttes,  imitateur  d'Homere  et  de  Virgile,  qui  ivij 
ontJMnais  fccilli.»  {Pref.  III,  29.)  Soweit  geht  B.  als  Theoretiker. 
Aber  hier  hat  das  Wort  Geltung,  dass  die  Praxis  nicht 
immer  mit  der  Theorie  harmoniert.  Nachdem  nun  B.  als 
Dichter  weit  grösseren  Einfluss  ausgeübt  hat  denn  als  theoreti- 
tischer  Ästhetiker,  müssen  wir  auch  noch  kurz  erwähnen, 
Avelcher  Art  die  Verwendung  der  antiken  Mythologie  in  seinen 
Werken  ist.  Zunächst  erlaubt  er  sich,  ebenso  wie  die 
andern  Plejadendichter ,  selbständig  neue  Mythen  zu  er- 
finden, oder  die  antiken  Mythen  willkürlich  ohne  alle  Bück- 
sicht auf  die  Tradition  zu  verändern.  -)  Sodann  fasst  B. 
die  alten  Götternamen  sogar  als  blosse  poetische  Personi- 
fikationen gewisser  Ideen  auf.  «Junon  .  .  .  est  prise  .  .  .  poitr 
vne  maligne  nreessitc  qui  contredit  soucent  anx  vertueiix.»  (Ali 
lectew  III,  11.) 

Dadurch  werden  aber  die  Götter  ihres  Nimbus  völlig 
beraubt  und  zu  rein  allegorischen  Figuren  gestempelt, 
die  auf  gleicher  Stufe  wie  die  personifizierten  Begriffe 
liaison,  Science  u.  s.  w.  stehen.  Während  also  die  B.'sche 
Schule  offiziell  gegen  die  aus  dem  Mittelalter  stammende 
allegorische  Poesie  ankämpft,   verfällt  sie    selber   aufs   Neue 


')  Über  die  allegorische  Erklärung  Homer 's  im  Altertum  und 
insbesondere  bei  den  Stoikern,  siehe  Christ,  Griechische  Literatur- 
geschichte, p.  50  u.  421. 

^)  Siehe  hierüber  Brunot,  1.  c,  p.  170  11". 
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in  diesen  Fehler,  und  der  Unterschied  zwischen  der  früheren 
Dichterschiile  und  der  Plejade  besteht  eigentlich  nur  darin, 
dass  die  allegorischen  Wesen  nunmehr  andere  Namen  tragen. 
Schliesslich  ging  R.  sogar  so  weit,  lebenden  Personen  antike 
Götternamen  beizulegen  und  diese  als  ein  Mittel  zu  be- 
nützen, den  Grossen  des  Hofes  zu  schmeicheln;  so  wurde 
Henri  II  als  Jupiter,  und  seine  Schwester  Marguerite 
als  Minerva  gefeiert;  in  ähnlicher  Weise  wurde  jedem  Gliede 
des  Künigshofes  sein  Name  und  sein  Platz  im  neuen  Olymp 
angewiesen.  Zu  solch  versteckter  Schmeichelei  der  Grossen 
diente  ß.  die  Mythologie  vorzugsweise  in  seiner  Eklogen- 
und  Pastourellendichtung.  Ein  noch  gröberer  Missbrauch 
liegt  aber  darin,  dass  R.,  in  höchst  geschmackloser  Weise, 
christliche  und  heidnische  Anschauungen  vermengt  und  so, 
freilich  ohne  Absicht,  zur  Entwürdigung  christlicher  Dogmen 
beiträgt.  Für  R.  war  also,  um  es  kurz  zu  sagen,  die  Mytho- 
logie ein  Spiel  dichterischer  Phantasie,  ^)  überliefert  aus  der 
grauen  Vorzeit  des  klassischen  Altertums  und  von  ihm  er- 
fasst  mit  dem  frommen  Aberglauben  eines  Renaissance- 
menschen an  jene  vergangene  Welt.  Allein  in  der  Arbeits- 
stube des  Dichters  artete  die  so  entstandene,  ehemals  lebens- 
fähige und  natürliche  Schöpfung  nur  allzu  oft  durch  die 
Einw^irkuug  des  schon  in  Skeptizismus  gebadeten  Geistes  der 
damaligen  Epoche   in   frostige  Allegorie  aus. 

Was  endlich  den  Gebrauch  der  antiken  Mythologie  v  o  r  R. 
anlaugt,  so  ist  bekannt,  dass  schon  die  mittelalterlichen  Dichter 
Frankreichs  davon  einige  Kenntnis  hatten.  Häufig  wurden 
einzelne  der  antiken  Götter  mit  den  Gottheiten  der  ungläubigen 
Muhammedaner  und  anderer  Heidenstämme  identifiziert,  wie 
z.  B.  im  Rolandsliede.  Jedoch  erst  Jean  Lemaire  führte 
die   wichtigsten  Namen   der  klassischen  Mythologie    in   seine 


^)  v:ia  Mythologie  est  pour  lui  une  foi  de  Vimagination  toleree 
par  la  raison.!)  Petit  de  Juleville  I,  172.  —  Über  die  Bedeutung 
der  Mythologie  im  16.  Jahrh.,  ihre  künstlerische  und  literarische  Ver- 
wendung siehe  Bourciez  (L.  II,  eh.  II  u.  III),  und  Birch-Hirsch- 
feld  (S.  82—83).  —  In  neuerer  Zeit  hat  Maxime  Du  Camp  {Les 
Chants  modernes.  Paris  1855,  8^.  p.  55)  darauf  hingewiesen,  dass  die 
3Iythologie  aus  der  Dichtung  ausgeschlossen  sein  sollte. 
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Poesie  ein,  freilich  zunächst  mit  dem  Zwecke,  sie  als  Prunk- 
stücke seiner  Gelehrsamkeit  zu  gebrauchen  und  noch  nicht  um 
ihres  poetischen  Gehaltes  willen.  Jean  und  Clement  M  a  r  o  t 
verschmähten  dann  ebenfalls  diesen  neumodischen  Aufputz 
nicht;  aber  erst  R.  und  seine  Schule  benützen  die-  Mytho- 
logie bewusstermassen  als  poetisches  Kunstmittel  und  sehen 
darin  einen  unversiegbaren  AVunderbruunen ,  aus  dem  sich 
stets  neue  Phantasiegebilde  hervorzaubern  lassen.  ^) 

2.  E  i  n  s  c  h  i  e  b  u  n  g  von  Episoden. 
Ein  weiteres  Mittel,  die  epische  Erzählung  im  Gang  zu 
halten,  erijlickt  R.  in  der  Einschaltung  zahlreicher  Epi- 
soden. Sie  gewährten  einerseits  dem  Dichter  die  Möglich- 
keit, den  Faden  der  Haupthandlung  langsamer  abzurollen 
anderseits  gefielen  sie  dem  Leser  jener  Zeit  um  "so  eher, 
als  er,  in  mittelalterlichem  Geschmack  noch  etwas  befangen, 
mehr  Neugierde  nach  stofflicher  Abwechselung -)  denn  Interesse 
für  kunstvollem  Aufbau  an  den  Tag  legte.  Während  wir  jetzt 
im  Drama  diejenige  Poesiegattuug  erblicken,  welche  am  voll- 
kommensten die  mannigfaltigen  Beziehungen  menschlichen 
Treibens  darzustellen  vermag,  hielt  mau  damals  das  Epos 
für  den  Inbegriff  aller  Poesie  und  für  fähig,  am  besten  der 
Menschheit  Geschicke  wiederzuspiegeln.  Deshalb  muss 
der  epische  Dichter  persönlichen  Einblick ")  in  alle  Ge- 
biete menschlichen  Thuns  haben.  Und  so  verlangt  denn 
auch  K..  von  ihm,  dass  er  idcnitöt  jjlrilosoplic ,  tantöt  medecin, 
arhoristr^  anatomiste  et  jiirisconsulte»  sein  solle.  (Pref.  111,  20.)^) 
Gerade    durch    die   Einschaltung   von    Episoden   verschieden- 


^)  Siehe  hierzu  Pellissier,  Pn'f'ace  p.  92. 

^)  cEt  dirai  en  2^(issant  qu^en  quelques-uns  de  nos  Romans  le  Poete 
lu'roiqiie  j)ourra  trouver  son  profit:  comme  sont  les  avantures  des  Che- 
valiers, les  atnours,  les  voyages,  les  enchantements  et  semblahles  choses.y- 
P  e  1  e  t  i  e  r ,  Art  poet.  p.  78/79. 

^)  <s.La  premiere  chose  soit  d' aller  voir  par  effet  ce  quHl  n'a  vu 
qxi'en  ecriture;  qiiHl  aille  contempler  les  vives  Images  des  choses  de  la 
Nature. »     Peletier,  Art  poet.  p.  92. 

*)  Vergl.:  a.L'art  de  la  guerre  lui  doit  etre  familier,  Vart  nantique, 
hrief,  les  arts  mecaniques  ne  lui  doivent  etre  inconnus.y>  Peletier 
L  c,  p.  89/90. 
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artigsten  Inhalts  legt  dann  der  Dichter  Beweise  seines 
allseitigen  Wissens  ab  und  prägt  dadurch  ferner  dem  epischen 
Gedichte  seinen  universellen  Charakter  auf.  Gleichwohl  soll 
dabei  das  vornehmlich  kriegerische  Kolorit  des  Epos  nicht 
verwischt  werden;  demnach  wird  der  Dichter  allem,  was  in 
das  Kriegshandwerk  einschlägt,  besondere  Beachtung  schenken 
und  es  umständlich  schildern  (cf.  III,  20;  siehe  oben  S.  55). 
Diese  Episoden  brauchen  dann  nicht  rein  erzählender  Natur 
zu  sein,  also  nicht  nur  Thatsachen  und  Seelenstimmungen 
zum  Ausdruck  zu  bringen ;  sie  können  auch  einen  deskriptiven 
Zweck  verfolgen,  indem  der  Dichter,  statt  der  durch  An- 
einanderreihen der  einzelnen  Züge  gegebenen  Beschreibung 
eines  Objektes,  dessen  Entstehung  und  allmähliches  Werden 
in  seinen  einzelnen  Phasen  dem  Leser  vor  Augen  bringt. 
Was  nämlich  Lessing  i)  später  als  eines  der  epischen 
Hauptgesetze  formulieren  sollte,  hat,  vorahnend,  auch  schon  R. 
eingesehen  und  gefordert;  dass  nämlich  die  epische  Poesie  nur 
Handlungen  darstellen  dürfe,  Körper  also  nur  andeutungs- 
weise durch  fortschreitende  Handlungen  schildern  könne.  R. 
freilich  drückt  sich  noch  etwas  unbeholfen  aus :  « Tu  imiteras 
les  effecfs  de  la  nature  en  toutes  tes  descriptions,  suivant  Homere. 
Car  s'il  fait  houillir  de  l'eau  en  iin  chaudron,  tu  le  verreis  premier 
fendre  son  hois,  puis  l'allumer  et  le  souffler,  puis  la,  fleime  envi- 
ronner  la  panse  du  chaudron  tout  ä  Ventour  et  Vescume  de  l'eau  se 
hlancliir  et  s'enfler  a  gros  houillons  avec  un  grand  hruit  et  ainsi 
de  toutes  les  autres  choses.  Car  en  teile  peinture  ou  plustöl  imi- 
tation  de  la  nature  consiste  toute  Väme  de  la  poesie  hero'ique.^ 
{PrSf.  III,  29.) 

3.   Verwendung  von  Gleichnissen. 

Mit  der  deskriptiven  Episode  verwandt  ist  das  Gleichnis. 2) 
Wird  dasselbe  weiter  ausgeführt   und   reichlicher   entwickelt, 


^)  Siehe  L  e  s  s  i  n  g ,  Laokoon  (Kap.  16) ;  ferner  Lange,  R.'s  Fran- 
ciade,  S.  25,  wo  dieser  Zug  der  R.'schen  Poesie  mit  dem  Bemerken 
erwähnt  wird,  dass  R.  als  Dichter  „leicht  in  plumpe  und  ungeschickte 
Übertreibung"  dieses  poetischen  Mittels  verfalle. 

^)  Siehe  hierzu  G  an  dar,  1.  c,  p.  149. 
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so  trägt  es  ebenfalls  dazu  bei,  die  epische  DarstelluDg  be- 
lebt, farbenreich  und  phantasieanregend  zu  gestalten.  Dem- 
gemäss  empfiehlt  R.  die  Anwendung  dieses  Hilfsmittels 
und  gibt  zugleich  die  Fundorte  an ,  wo  der  Dichter  stets 
neuen  Stoff  zu  Gleichnissen  holen  kann.  Als  eine  solch  un- 
erschöpfliche Quelle  bezeichnet  er,  wie  schon  P  e  1  e  t  i  e  r  ^) 
gethan,  die  Natur,  und  zwar  die  belebte  wie  die  leblose:  <i.Tu 
n'ouhliras  les  descriptions  du  lever  et  du  coucher  du  soleü ,  les 
signes,  qui  sc  Icrent  et  coucJient  avec  Iwj,  ni  les  sArenitex,    orages 

et  tempestes tu  enrichiras  ton  poemg  par  rarietez  prises  de 

la  natiire.-»  (Pref.  III,  18.)  AVeiter  unten  ergänzt  R.  diesen 
Hinweis  auf  die  Natur  noch  in  folgender  Weise:  «Soiivienne- 
toy,  Icctew,  de  iie  laisscr  passer  saus  siknce  lliistoire  ny  la  fahle 
appartenant  ä  la  mattere  et  (X  la  ncdure ,  force  et  proprivtez  des 
arhres,  fleurs,  plantes  et  racines,  principalement  si  elles  sont  ano- 
blies  de  qnelq'ues  vertus  non  vidgaires,  et  si  elles  serrent  ä  la  mede- 
cine,  aux  mcanlcdions  et  magies,  et  eu  dire  tiu  mot  en.  jMssant  par 
qiielque  deini  rers  ou  j)our  le  moins  par  un  ipitlu'te.»  (Pn'f. 
III,  21.) 

Als  weiteren  Fundort  von  Gleichnissen  führt  er  dann  noch 
die  verschiedenen  Handwerke  und  insbesondere  den  Jägerberuf 
an :  « Quant  aux  comparaisoris,  tu  les  cJiercJieras  des  artisans  de 
fer  et  des  veneurs,  comme  Homere,  2)eschews,  architectes,  massons, 
et  hrief  de  tous  metiers  dont  la  nature  lionore  les  honimes.  II  faut 
les  Inen  mettre  et  les  bien  arranger  aux  lieu.r  pivopres  de  ta  poe- 
sie.y>      {Pref.  III,  26.) 

4.  Gebrauch  von  Tropen  und  Figuren. 
Während  ß.  die  oben  angeführten  Stilvorschriften,  welche 
gewissermassen  die  Grundelemente  der  ej^ischen  Darstellungs- 
weise bilden,  mehr  oder  minder  ausführlich  bespricht  und  be- 
gründet, bringt  er  dem  Leser  eine  weitere  Reihe  von  Regeln 
des  epischen  Stils  in  der  AVeise  zur  Kenntnis,  dass  er  für  jede 
derselben  den  technischen  Kunstausdruck  anführt  imd  sie 
dann  durch  ein  aus  den  antiken  Dichtern  gezogenes  Beispiel 
praktisch  erläutert.^)     Auf  diese  AVeise   erinnert    er   nämlich 


^)  A-^ergl.  hiermit  Peletier,  Art  poet.  p.  15. 

®)  Über  weitere  „stilistische  A^orschriften"  R.'s  siehe  unten. 
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an  jene  auf  Umschreibung  des  eigentlichen  Begriffs  beruhen- 
den Tropen  und  Figuren,  wie  Antonomasie,  Metapher 
und  Metonymie,  die  er  selbst  alle  in  der  Praxis  gebrauchte 
und  hier  kurz  mit  helles  circonlocutions  bezeichnet:  «Les  excel- 
lens  poetes  noniment  jjeu  souvent  les  choses  par  leur  nom  propre 
....  mais  par  helles  circonlocutions.  >^  (Pref.  III,  17.)  Ferner 
schärft  er  die  richtige  Verwendung  der  Epitheta  ein,  die 
prägnanten  Inhalts  und  charakteristisch,  nicht  bedeutungs- 
los oder  gar  blosse  Füllwörter  sein  dürfen.  «Enrichissant  [ton 
disconrs]  d'vpitlK'fcs  sir/niflcatifs  et  non  oisifs.»  {Pref.  III,  18.) 
So  hatte  auch  schon  D  u  b.  gewarnt  vor  «froids  ou  oeieux 
ou  mal  ä  propos-»  Beiwörtern,  und  verlangt  «quo  tu  cn  tises  de 
Sorte  (jne  sans  eux  ce  que  tu  dirais,  serait  heaucoiqj  7noindre.>^) 
Schliesslich  vergisst  er  auch  nicht  des  Gebrauchs  der  iro- 
nischen Hyperljel :  ■-<  Tu  n'ouhlieras  aussi  dlnserer  en  tcs  vcrs  ces 
lumieres  ou  plustot  pietites  ämes  de  la  2^oesie,  comme  „Italiain 
tnetire  jacens"'  qui  est  jn'oprement  un  sarcasme.»  (Pref.  III,  31.) 
Jedoch  dürfen  all  diese  Hilfsmittel  nur  mit  Mass  und 
Ziel  verwendet  werden;  denn  sonst  würde  der  Stil  über- 
laden und  schwülstig,  wovor  R.  wiederholt  warnt:  «Mais-il 
en  faut  sagenieid  user:  car  autremcnt  tu  rendrais  ton  ouirage 
pjlus  nifle  et  häuft  que  plein  de  majeste.»     (Pref.  III,  18.) 

Als  weiteren  Schmuck  des  epischen  Gedichtes  bezeichnet 
R.  die  gelegentliche  Einstreuung  von  lehrhaften  Sentenzen 
und  Lebensregeln ;  -)  allein  auch  sie  gefallen  nur,  wenn  sie 
selten  sind:  lUenrielüssant  .  .  .  .par  excellentcs  et  toutefois  rares 
sentences ;  car  si  les  sentences  sont  trop  frequentes  en  ton  (Buvre 
Mrdique,  tu  le  rendras  v/07istrueux.  (Pref  III,  19.)  Auch  ver- 
säumt er  nicht,  alle  jene  Momente  anzuführen,  deren  Gesamt- 
heit dem  epischen  Gedichte  seine  besondere  Lokalfarbe  und 
sein  spezifisch  kriegerisches  Aussehen  verleihen.  Hierher  ge- 
hört die  Erwähnung  der  heroischen  Sitten  und  Gebräuche  in 
Kleidung  (III,  25),  im  gegenseitigen  Verkehre  (Gastgeschenke 
III,    27),    im   Kampfe,   sowie   bei  der  Totenfeier.    (III,   28). 


')  Def  L.  II,  eh.  IX,  141. 

-)  Vergl.  <iD^autre  part  il  fait  hon  contempler  les  passages  de  filo- 
sofie  epandus  par  tout  un  ceuvre:^.    Peletier,  Art  poet.,  p.  79. 
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Dabei  unterläuft  UDserm  Theoretiker  der  naive  Anachronis- 
mus/) dass  er  manchmal  moderne  Gebräuche  und  Erfindungen 
in  eine  während  des  Mittelalters  oder  gar  im  Heroenzeitalter 
verlaufende  Handlung  überträgt,  und  so  z.  B.  das  um  des 
Francus  Scharen  tobende  Kamjjfgetöse  noch  erhöht-  durch 
«fo  sow  diahoUque  des  canons  et  hanjuebiises  qui  fönt  tre))(bler 
la  terre  et  froisser  Vair  d'edentour.y>     {Pn'f.  III,  28.) 


c)  Anordnung  und  Ausführung.-) 

Was  ferner  die  Anordnung  des  epischen  Stoffes  be- 
trifft, so  hat  hierin  der  Dichter  völlig  freie  Hand.  Er  braucht 
sich  also  keineswegs  an  die  chronologische  Reihenfolge  der 
zu  schildernden  That  Sachen  zuhalten;  das  letztere  müsste  nur 
der  Historiker  thun.  Der  Dichter  darf  vielmehr  an  einem 
beliebigen  Punkte  der  Handlung  einsetzen ,  wofern  es  ihm 
nur  gelingt,  den  kausalen  Zusammenhang  der  einzelnen  Teile 
der  Handlung  im  Verlauf  des  Gedichtes  seinem  Leser  klar 
zu  legen:  'iLe  poete  bien  advise  .  .  .  commence  son  (jeuvre  par  le 
milieu  de   Vetrgument  et   quelquefois  par  la  fin;  pins   il   dSdiiit   et 

ponrsnit  si    bien   son    argnvient teUement  qite    le    dernier 

acte  de  Vouvrage  se  cole,  sc  lie  et  s^encJiaisne  si  bien  et  si  a  proj)os 
Vun  dedans  Vautre  que  la  fm  se  rapporte  dextrement  et  artifi- 
ciellcment  an  premier  p)omt  de  Veirepcinent.:^     {Pref.  III,  20  f.). 

Diese  Regel  vom  Anfang  des  epischen  Gedichtes  ist  aus 
Horaz  abgeleitet,  der  vom  Dichter  sagt: 

^^Semper  ad  eventiim  festinat  et  in  meelias  res 
Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditoreni  reipit.^^  ^) 

Sie  wurde  schon  von  den  italienischen  Poetikenschreibern  an- 
geführt, so  z.B.  von  Mutio:   «Vordine  del  contare  e  cWabban- 


^)  Über  das  Wesen  des  Anachronismus  u.  dessen  zulässig;e  Arten, 
siehe  Stapf  er,  Shakesp.  et  V  Antiquite,  eh.  IV:  Les  Änachronismes 
de  Shakesp.  Den  Anachronismus  als  Fehler  behandelt  zvierst  Deimier, 
Art  pot't.,  eh.  XVI,  533  (nach  Rucktäschel  p.  50). 

^)  Zur  Anordnung  des  epischen  Stoßes,  siehe  Peletier,  Art 
poet.  p.  19. 

^)  Horaz,  Ars  poet.  v.  148149. 
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doni  il  diritio  princqrio. »  ^)  Sodann  kommt  aucn noch  Scaliger 
auf  sie    zurück   mit  folgenden  Worten :    „iVe  quaquam  ah  ovo 

indpicndnm non    redo  tramitc  ducnidum'' ") ,   sodass  R.    sie 

als  ein  Hauptstück  des  epischen  Inventars  betrachten  musste. 
Wegen  dieser  scheinbaren  Wichtigkeit  thut  dann  auch  Vau- 
quelin  ihrer  noch  Erwähnung  bei  der  Behandlung  des 
Epos.  •^)  Gemäss  dieser  Regel  ist  es  also  nicht  nötig,  dass 
das  Ende  des  epischen  Gedichtes  mit  dem  Ausgange  der 
epischen  Handlung  zusammenfalle ;  vielmehr  kann  der  epische 
Dichter  auch  in  der  Weise  seinem  Ziele  sich  nähern,  dass, 
€s'achemi7iant  vers  la  finy>,  er  den  Faden  abrollt  '(an  rrbours 
de  l'histoire-»  (Pref.  III,  8).  Und  zwar  hat  sich  der  Epiker 
um  so  weniger  der  historischen  Methode  anzubequemen ,  als 
ihm  das  Gesetz  der  poetischen  Wahrscheinlichkeit  gestattet, 
die  Handlungen  und  Schicksale  seiner  Personen  durch  das 
Einwirken  übermenschlicher  Kräfte  zu  motivieren.  Unter 
Berufung  auf  die  tragischen  Dichter  beansprucht  nämlich  B. 
auch  für  den  Epiker  das  Recht,  sich  die  Inszenierung  eines 
deiis  ex  macliina  zu  erlauben  fi-pour  esclaircir  l'ohsmr  de  la 
matiere  quand  le  poefc  ne  peiä  desmesler  son  dire  et  que  la  cJiose 
est  douteuse.y>      (Prrf.  III,  11.) 

Eine  solche  Betonung  des  göttlichen  Waltens  ist  übrigens 
ganz  im  Einklang  mit  dem  Geiste  des  Epos,  durch  welches 
ja  ein  religiöser  Zug  gehen  soll.  Deshalb  sagt  R. :  «Tu 
n'ouhliras  Jamals  de  rendre  le  devoir  qu''on  doit  ä  la  Divinite, 
oraisons ,  prieres  et  saci-ifices ,  commenQant  et  flnissant  tovtes  tes 
actions  par  Dieu  ....  imiiateur  d'' Homere  et  de  Virgile  qiii  n'y 
ontjamais  failli.:>      (Pn'f.  111,29).^) 

Die  Anrufung  der  Götter  ist  ihm  also  nicht  bloss  ein 
poetisches  Hilfsmittel,  sondern  auch  ein  Akt  der  Religiosität 
mit    der    Bitte    um    geistige    Inspiration.      Denn    die    Musen 


^)  Mutio,  Ars  poet.  p.  82. 

-)  Sealiger,  Ars  poet.,  L.  III,  eh.  XCVI,  p.  365.  Vergl.  auch 
Peletier:  <iLe  grand  ceuvre  ne  se  commence  2^(is  ä  un  i«'"  hout,  mais 
ä  quelque  endroit  notable  des  annt'es  suivantes.y    Art  poet.  p.  74. 

')  Yauquelin,  Art  poet.  II,  v.  240  ff. 

•*)  Vergl.:  „Tu  nihil  invita  dices  faciesve  Minerva."  Horaz,  Ars 
poet.  V.  385  und  ferner  Peletier,  Art  poet.  p.  73. 
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«qui  se  souviennent  cht  passe  et  proplietisent  Vadvenir>y,  lasseu 
deu  Dichter  den  Lauf  des  epischeu  Gesanges  finden  «qütis 
par  furenr  divine  que  par   inrention   Itumaine- .     (Pref.  III,  29). 

Durch  die  oben  erwähnte  Anordnung  des  epischen  Stoffes 
und  die  Voraussetzung  des  unmittelbaren  Eingreifens  der 
Gottheit  entsteht  sodann  beim  Leser  und  Hörer  —  denn 
auch  das  ej^ische  Gedicht  soll  mündlich  vorgetragen  werden^) 
—  jene  Geistesspannung,  jene  Unbefriedigtheit  der  Neugierde, 
welche  das  Interesse  an  dem  Fortgang  des  Gedichtes  wach- 
hält. Dieses  Kunstmittel  poetischen  Effekts  ist  schon  seit 
Horaz  ein  Inventarstück  der  Poetiken  (Horaz ,  Ars  poet. 
V,  136 — 152).  Scaliger  erwähnt  es  in  folgenden  Worten 
^^Ma.riiDe  vero  iiobis  stuäendum  est  nt  rennn  exitus  aliter  cadat 
qxiam  res  ipsae  interea ))oUice)du):y>^)  Peletier  hatte  auch  schon 
etwas  Ahnliches  im  Auge,  als  er  sagte:  «Le  commeticement 
doit  ctrc  modeste  .  .  .  autrement  iJ  sera  force  qu'il  se  rahaissc  par 
succes  de  projws..  ^)  Vauquelin  verlaugt  ebenfalls,  den  Geist 
des  Lesers  oder  Hörers  durch  Abwechslung  und  Kontraste  "*) 
in  Spannung  zu  halten. 

Nunmehr  haben  wir  alle  auf  den  epischen  Stil  bezüg- 
lichen Regeln,  soweit  sie  R.  erwähnt,  l)es2)rochen ;  ausge- 
nommen sind  nur  jene,  welche  sich  auf  die  j^oetische  Sprache 
und  den  Vers  beziehen.  R.'s  Bemühungen  um  den  for- 
malen Teil  der  Poesie  sind  aber  so  bedeutend,  dass  wir  in 
zwei  gesonderten  Kapiteln  darauf  zurückkommen  müssen. 
Hier  möge  deshalb  die  Bemerkung  genügen,  dass  hinsichtlich 
des  epischen  Verses  es  ihm  nicht  gelungen  ist,  Theorie  und 
Praxis  in  Einklang  zu  l»ringeu :  als  epischer  Dichter  wendet 
er  nämlich  den  zehnsilbigeu  Vers  an,  während  er  als  Theore- 
tiker dem  zwölfsilbigen  Verse  den  Vorrang  einräumt. 

Um  nun  noch  in  Avenigen  Worten  R.'s  Ansicht  über 
das  Epos  wieder  zu  geben,   wollen   wir  daran  erinnern,    dass 


^)  <  Je  te  supliray  setdement  d'une  chose,  lectenr,  de  vouloir  bien 
2}rononcer  nies  vers  et  accommoder  ta  voix  ä  leur  jy^f-ssion.i)  {Pref.  III, 
12.)     Vergl.  hiemit  Di'f.  L.  l,  eh.  X,  p.  143. 

2)  Scaliger,  Ars  poet.  L.  HI,  eh.  XI,  p.  227. 

^)  Peletier,  Art  poct.  p.  74. 

*)  Vauquelin,  Art  poet.  U,  v.  279—296. 
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es  ihm  der  Inbegriff  aller  Poesie  ist  und  alle  Gattungen  in 
sich  vereinigt.  So  hatte  auch  schon  Mutio  gesagt:  «// 
■poema  sotrano  e  una  jnttura  dell'universo  et  perd  in  se  compirende 
ogni  stilo.  ogni  forma,  ogni  ritratto.y)  ^) 

Dub.  fasst  seine  Meinung  darüber  dahin  zusammen,  dass 

«En  imitant  Vauteur  de  l'unicers, 

Tonte  essence  et  idh  il  comprcnd  en  ses  vers.»  ^) 

Auch  Peletier  nennt  es  dem  Meere,  die  anderen  Gat- 
tungen dagegen  den  Flüssen  vergleichbar.^)  Endlich  sehen 
die  gleichzeitigen,  lateinischen  Poetikenschreiber  das  Epos  eben- 
falls für  den  Inbegriff  aller  Poesie  an.  Scaliger  z.B.  nennt 
es  das  „mixtum  genus,  qiiod  omnium  est  princcps,  quia  continet 
materias  universas'-^ .^)  Sonach  schliessen  sich  also  alle  Ästhe- 
tiker jeuer  Tage  dem  oben  geäusserten  Urteile  R. 's  über  das  Epos 
an.  Allein  wenn  uns  diese  Übereinstimmung  auch  die  allge- 
meine Hochschätzung  desselben  im  16.  Jahrhundert  klar  be- 
weist, so  kann  sie  uns  gleichwohl  nicht  darüber  hinwegtäuschen, 
dass  die  damaligen  Kunstverständigen  in  dieser  vagen  Defini- 
tion, die  in  ihrer  Allgemeinheit  freilich  etwas  Richtiges  ent- 
hält, eben  doch  nur  ihr  mangelhaftes  Verständnis  von  dem 
eigentlichen  Wesen  dieser  Gattung  zu  verbergen  trachteten. 
Noch  Vauquelin  hilft  sich  über  eine  genauere  Definition 
auf  obige  AVeise  hinweg,  wenn  er  sagt : 

aC'est  un  tableau  du  monde,  im  miroir  qui  rapporte 
Les  gestes  des  mortels  en  differente  sorte.^>  ^) 

Auch  im  folgenden  Jahrhundert  machte  man  nur  geringe 
Fortschritte  in  der  Erkenntnis  des  Epos  und  blieb,  wie  dies 
aus  den  Werken  Rapin's,   Le   Boss u 's   und  noch  B o  i - 


^)  Mutio,  Ars  poet.  p.  80. 

^)  (Euvres  de  Dxih.  (ed.  Marty-Laveaux),  p.  216. 

*|  Peletier,  Art  poet.  p.  73. 

*)  Scaliger,  L.  I,  eh.  III,  p.  14. 

*)  Vauquelin,  Art  poet.  I,  v.  471,  472. 
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leau's  hervorgeht,  vielleicht  gerade  aus  dem  obigen  Grunde, 
bei  der  einseitigen  Wertschätzung  und  Vorliebe  früherer 
Zeiten  für  diese  Gattung  stehen.  ^) 

Das  epische  Gedicht  soll  ferner  gleich  der  lyrischen 
Poesie  auf  das  Gemüt  wirken  und  nicht  nur  des  Leseia  Neu- 
gierde erwecken ,  sondern  auch  ein  edleres ,  auf  JMitleid  und 
Mitgefühl  beruhendes  Interesse  für  seine  Helden  hervor- 
rufen: 'iTu  scras  industrimx  ä  esiiiovvolr  Ics  passions  et  aff'cc- 
lions  de  Vänie,  car  c'est  la  nieiUeure  jKiriie  de  ton  rnestier,  par  des 
Cannes  qui  fesmouvront  le  premier ,  sott  ä  rire  oii  d  pinirer, 
afin  (pie  les  lecteiirs  en  fncent  autrtnt  apiis  tot/.»    {Pref.  III,  28.) 

Ausserdem  muss  der  epische  Dichter  sein  Werk  trotz 
des  vorwiegend  erzählenden  Charakters  auch  noch  dramatisch 
zu  gestalten  wissen.  Denn  das  Epos  soll  ebenfalls  handelnde  Per- 
sonen zeigen  und  gleich  dem  Drama  im  Wechsel  der  Szenen  die 
sich  kreuzenden  Interessen  durch  Handlungen  zur  Darstellung 
liringen.  Aus  diesem  Grunde  nennt  Vitup  eran  die  Aneide 
ein  Beispiel  des  ^.Gett^is  titixttint  ex  patJtetico  et  morcdo"  und 
sagt  schliesslich  ebenfalls  ,^omties  fnbulae  formae  in  iinaiit  po- 
tissime  epopeiam  cadunf-^.  ~)  R.  aber  drückt  obigen  Gedanken 
folgendermassen  aus:  ^-Ne  sois  jatiniis  long  eti  tes  diseours  .  .  .  . 
reif  la  poesie  liefoiqtte,  qui  est  dramatlque  et  qui  ne  consiste  e/u'en 
aetion,  ne  jjent  longuement  traicter  un  mesme  sujet.»     (Pref.  IIT,  27.) 

Was  aber  den  Zweck  des  Epos  anlangt,  so  soll  es 
vor  allem  zur  Verherrlichung  der  nationalen  Herrscher- 
dynastie und  des  eigenen  Volkes  beitragen.  Vergil  und 
Homer  haben,  R.'s  Ansicht  nach,  ein  gleiches  Ziel  verfolgt: 
«  C'est  Homere  lerquel  ....  voulant  sinsinucr  en  la  fareur  et  honne 
graca  des  Aeacidcs  ....  entreprit  tme  si  divine  et  parfaite  poesie 
pjoiir  se  rendre  et  ensemhle  les  Aeaeides  pmr  sott  labetir  ä  Jriniais 
tres  honorez.y'      (Pref.  III,  9.) 

Schon  Vida  hatte  es  für  die  Aufgabe  des  epischen 
Dichters  gehalten,  zum  Lobe  des  Vaterlandes  zu  singen,  was 
aus  folgenden  Worten  hervorgeht : 


^)  Diese  epischen  Theorien  kamen  dann  durch  Vermittlung  Dryden's 
von  Frankreich  nach  England.    Siehe  hierüber  Weselmann,  p.  51. 
^)  Vituperan,  Ars  poet.  L.  I,  cli.  XI,  p.  33. 
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,.Inimemor  üle  nimis  patriae  oblitusqne  suorttni, 
Si  non  Italiae  laudes  aeqtiaverit  astris''^.'^) 

Der  Begriff  des  Epos  war  demnach  für  R.  ein  sehr 
weiter.  Es  ist  ihm  in  letzter  Linie  ein  Tendenzgedicht, 
bestimmt  zum  Lobe  hervorragender  Persönlichkeiten,  und 
beruht  vorzugsweise  auf  patriotischen  Motiven.  -)  Allein  trotz 
dieser  Irrtümer  müssen  wir  doch  eingestehen,  dass  er  sich 
redlich  bemüht  hat,  das  Wesen  des  Epos  zu  erfassen. 
Freilich,  wo  das  Genie  versagt,  muss  eben  die  Methode  nach- 
helfen, und  diese  hat  beim  Dichten  noch  selten  ganz  allein 
zum  Erfolge  geführt.  So  kommt  es,  dass,  wenn  auch  R.'s 
Franciadr  eine  missglückte  Schöpfung  ist,  seine  Betrachtungen 
über  das  Epos  immerhin  von  gründlichem  Studium  der  Muster 
und  der  früheren  Theorien  zeugen  und  manchmal,  wie  wir 
sahen,  auch  einen  Fortschritt  in  der  Erkenntnis  des  Wesens 
dieser  Gattung  bedeuten. 


§   2. 
Die  Lyrik. 

a)  Die  Lyrik  im  allgemeinen. 

R.'s  poetische  Beanlagung  wies  ihn  zweifelsohne  mehr 
zur  Lyrik  als  zum  Epos  hin.  Schon  dem  Umfange  nach 
nimmt  die  subjektive  Poesie  in  seinem  Gesamtwerke  den 
ersten  Platz  ein.  Sein  lyrisches  Talent  hat  ihn  auch  be- 
fähigt, in  dieser  Gattung  als  kühner  und  glücklicher  Refor- 
mator seine  Haupttriumphe  zu  feiern.  Allerdings  sind  gar 
viele  seiner  lyrischen  Produkte  für  den  moderneu  Leser 
ungeniessbar  geworden ;  allein  gerade  dieser  der  Vergessen- 
heit anheimgefallene  Teil  seiner  Lyrik  macht  es  dem  kritischen 
Betrachter  möglich,  Umfang,  Beschaffenheit  und  Eigenart 
der  lyrischen  Bestrebungen  R.'s  zu  erkennen  und  zu  be- 
urteilen.    Es  könnte  nun  auffallen,    dass   er.    der   so   unend- 


1)  Vida,  L.  II,  V.  235. 

^)  Vergl.  hiermit  Vituperan's  Definition  des  Epos:  „Poesis  quae 
illustres   actiones  imitatur  narrando,   epopeia  est."    L.  I,  eh.  II,  i>.  71. 
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licli  fruchtbar  als  lyrischer  Dichter  war,  sich  iu  seinen 
theoretischen  Erörterungen  über  diese  Gattung  so  karg  zeigt. 
Indessen  wollte  R.,  wie  wir  schon  früher  erwähnt  haben,  nicht 
durch  Theorien,  sondern  hauptsächlich  durch  sein  Beispiel 
Avirken.  Überdies  darf  man  vielleicht  auch  auf  ilm  den 
Satz  anwenden,  dass  der  Dichter  sich  immer  da  am  wenigsten 
um  Regeln  kümmert,  wo  seine  innere  Stimme  ihn  auf  die 
richtige  Fährte  leitet.  Dazu  kommt  endlich  noch  der  äussere 
Grund,  dass  D üb.,  der  erste  Theoretiker  der  Plejade,  gerade 
über  die  Formen  der  lyrischen  Poesie  in  dem  Manifeste  der 
Schule  schon  ziemlich  ausführliche  Vorschriften  und  Regeln 
veröffentlicht  hatte. ^)  So  mochte  es  R.  ferne  liegen,  auf 
das  gleiche  Thema  nochmals  zurückzukommen.  Es  war 
dies  um  so  weniger  nötig,  als  in  Dub.'s  Werk  mehr  oder 
minder  auch  seine  Gedanken  zum  Ausdruck  gebracht  waren. ^) 
R.'s  theoretische  Erörterungen  über  die  lyrische  Poesie  sind 
niedergelegt  in  der  Vorrede  zu  seinen  Oden  (II) ,  in  den 
seinen  Elegien  vorgedruckten  Gedichten  (IV,  210),  in  ge- 
legentlichen, hierher  gehörigen  Bemerkungen  der  Vorrede  zur 
Frmiciadr.  sowie  seines  Art  pocfi(jur ;  endlich  haben  bei  dem  Ver- 
suche, R.'s  ästhetische  Ansichten  über  die  lyrische  Poesie  fest 
zu  stellen,  uns  auch  einzelne  Stellen  seiner  Gedichte  als 
Grundlage  gedient. 

1.    In spirations quellen  des  Dichters. 

Auch  von  dem  lyrischen  Dichter  gilt  der  Satz,  dass 
der  beste  Teil  seines  Könnens  in  der  angeborenen  Ader  Hegen 
nmss ;  was  ihm  jedoch  besonders  not  thut,  ist  eine  von  der 
Natur  mitgegebene  Begeisterung  für  Kunst  und  Musik.  R. 
dankt  ausdrücklich  den  Musen  dafür,  dass  sie  ihm  diese  Gabe 
in  den  Schoss  gelegt  haben  und  nennt  sich  idolätrmif  la 
mnsiqnc  et  la  peiiifinr:.  Die  äusseren  luspirationsquellen  der 
R.'schen  Lyrik  sind  alsdann  nicht  eben  zahlreich,  so  gross 
auch  die  Zahl  seiner  lyrischen  Dichtungen  ist.  Froher  Lebens- 
genuss,  Wein,  Weib  und  Gesang  sind  meistenteils  die  Motive, 


')  Def.  L.  II.  eil.  IV,  p.  112-119. 
^)  Siehe  oben  p.  12  ff'. 
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welche   in    seinen    Gedichten   Aviederkehreu.      Besonders    die 
Liebe  macht  den  Dichter  sinnreich,  und  er  sagt  deshalb : 

<Quand  je  suis  au/otireux,  fai  Vcsprit  et  la  voix 
L'invention  meilleure  et  la  Muse  plus  forte. yy^) 

Und  wenn,  wie  wir  nachher  bei  Besprechung  der  einzelnen 
Arten  lyrischer  Poesie  erfahren  werden,  er  diesen  Kreis 
verwendbarer  Motive  auch  noch  etwas  erweitert,  so  ist  der- 
selbe immerhin  noch  von  bescheidenem  Umfange.  E,.  selbst 
scheint  diese  Beschränkung  als  drückende  Last  empfunden  zu 
haben.  Er  klagt  darüber,  dass  es  dem  modernen  Dichter 
unmöglich  sei,  durch  Originalität  im  Inhalte  zu  glänzen.  So 
sagt  er  im  Eingange  einer  au  den  Dichter  D  e  s  m  a  s  u  r  e  s 
gerichteten  Hymne: 

«.Masures,  (lesonuais  on  )ie  peut  inventer 

ün  rirr/u)ur)d  uourcau,  qui  soit  hon  ä  cJianter. 

Aii.r  aufirns  la  Muse  a  tout  prrmis  de  dire 
Tellemcnt  qu'il  ne  reste  ä  nous  autres  derniers 
Si  non  le  desespoir  d'en  suivre  les  piremiers.A 

(V,  239.) 

Unter  solchen  Umständen  bleibt  dem  Dichter  nur  übrig, 
nach  Originalität  in  der  Form  zu  streben.  Dies  letztere 
hat  denn  auch  R.,  wie  wir  sehen  werden,  redlich  zu  thun 
sich  bemüht. 

2.    Das  Natu rge fühl. 

Bei  der  Betrachtung  der  äusseren  Xatur  -)  dräagt  sich 
ihm  die  AVahrnehmung  auf,  dass  ihre  Schönheit  zum  grossen 
Teil  in  der  Mannigfaltigkeit  ihrer  Erscheinungen  beruhe.  Bei 
dem  innigen  Zusammenhange,  den  er  zwischen  Poesie  und 
Natur  voraussetzt,    entnimmt    er  sich   daraus   eine    poetische 


^)  Sonnets  pour  Helene,  L.  II,  Nr.  67. 

2)  Über  R.'s  Stellung  zur  Xatur  und  sein  Naturgefühl,  siehe  Gan- 
dar,  1.  c,  p.  143. 
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Lehre.  Er  sagt :  ''-Je  suis  de  cctte  ojnniou  quo  nitUc  jwesic  ne 
se  doit  louer  2^our  accovnplic,  sl  eile  ne  ressemhle  la  nature,  laqueUe 
ne  fnt  esiimee  belle  des  anciens  qiie  pour  etre  inconstante  et  va- 
riable eil  ses  2>erfections.y>     {Pref.  III,  12.) 

Demnach  soll  auch  die  lyrische  Poesie  inconst-aiite  et 
variable  sein.  Da  sie  nun  Gefühle  und  Empfindungen  dar- 
stellt und  wieder  zu  erwecken  sucht,  so  scheint  R.  durch 
den  Hinweis  auf  die  Natur  dem  Dichter  die  Notwendig- 
keit darlegen  zu  wollen,  in  seinen  Gedichten  eine  solche  An- 
ordnung zu  treffen ,  dass  in  dem  Leser  ein  Wechsel  ver- 
schiedenartiger,  ja  entgegengesetzter  Gefühle  hervorgerufen 
werde;  und  in  der  That  liegt  in  einem  solchen  Kontraste 
der  Empfindungen  ein  poetisches  Reizmittel,  das  der  lyrische 
Dichter  kaum  entbehren  kann. 


3.    Die  lyrische  Poesie  und  die  Musik. 

Ebenfalls  eine  eigentümliche  Stellung  in  der  R.'schen  Lyrik 
nimmt  die  Musik  ein;  sie  bildet  nach  seiner  Meinung  ein 
wesentliches  Erfordernis  der  lyrischen  Poesie  überhaupt.  Schon 
bei  der  Abhandlung  über  das  Epos  haben  wir  vernommen,  welch' 
hohen  Wert  er  auf  den  richtigen  Vortrag  seiner  Verse  legt :  «Je  te 
supplie  encore  de  recJtcf,  oä  tu  verras  cette  marque!  roidoir  uii  peii 
eslever  ta  voixpoitr  donner  grüce  ä  ce  que  tu  liras.»  (Au  leetenrlll,  13.) 
In  der  lyrischen  Poesie  ist  nun  der  Vortrag  ein  noch  viel 
wichtigerer  Faktor.  Indem  er  sich  musikalischen  Gesetzen 
unterwirft,  wird  er  hier  zu  einem  wesentlichen  Hilfsmittel  des 
lyrischen  Poeten.  li.  hat  nun  insofern  eine  neue  Richtung 
in  der  Lyrik  angebahnt,  als  er  sie  wieder  mit  der  Musik  in 
engere  Verbindung  setzen  wollte.  Poesie  und  Musik  sind  für 
ihn  ein  unzertrennliches  Ganze:  «La  musupie  est  la  soeur  puis- 
nie  de  la  pm'sie  ....  sans  la  musique  la  poesie  est  presqite  sans 
gräce,  comme  la  musique  sans  la  melodie  des  rers  est  inaiiimde, 
et  sans  ricr.v  So  lauten,  nach  Bin  et,  R.'s  eigene  Worte. 
(VIII,  51.)  Dichter  und  Sänger  sollen  also  womöglich  immer 
in  einer  Person  vereinigt  sein.  Zum  mindesten  muss  aber  der 
Dichter  auf  den  Komponisten  Rücksicht  nehmen.  Denn  manche 
Oedichte  haben  ohne  musikalische  Begleitung,    sei  es  Gesang 
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oder  Instrumentalmusik,  überhaupt  keinen  lyrischen  Charakter 
mehr.  So  sagt  er  von  seinen  in  sapphischer  Manier  ge- 
dichteten Oden:  <sLes  vers  sappldques  ne  sont  ny  ne  furent  ny 
nc  seront  jamais  agrSables,  s'ils  ne  sont  chantez  de  voix  vive  ou 
pour  le  moins  accordez  ai(x  instruments  qiii  sont  la  vie  et  Väme 
de  la  poesie.»  {TL,  8.)  Deshalb  kehren  auch  die  Namen  der 
lyrischen  Instrumente,  wie  Laute,  Leier,  Harfe  oftmals  in 
seinen  Gedichten  wieder;  andererseits  wurden  viele  seiner 
lyrischen  Erzeugnisse  in  Musik  gesetzt,  weil  sie  gewissermassen 
schon  von  vornherein  dazu  gedichtet  schienen.  Jedoch  will 
E,.,  dass  die  Musik  einen  männlichen  und  kräftigen  Charakter 
an  sich  trage ;  sie  ist  ihm  bereits  ein  Gradmesser  für  den 
Kulturzustand  einer  Gesellschaft;  denn,  sagt  er, 

*:La  cite  sera  tot  ruinee, 

Oü  la  musique  est  toute  effeminee.» 

Bei  dieser  Hochschätzung  der  Musik  ist  es  kein  Wunder, 
dass  man  sich  auch  vom  theoretischen  Standpunkte  aus  in  der 
Plejade  damit  beschäftigte.  Namentlich  Baif  befasste  sich 
mit  deren  Pflege  und  stiftete  1591  eine  Akademie,  ^)  welche 
die  hervorragenden  Musiker  jener  Zeit  mit  den  ersten  Dichtern 
des  Landes  in  Berührung  brachte,  E-.  war  natürlich  ebenfalls 
Mitglied  derselben  und  brachte  den  in  diesem  Kreise  ange- 
stellten Versuchen  einer  innigeren  Verbindung  von  Poesie  und 
Musik  das  lebhafteste  Interesse  entgegen. 


1i)  Die  einzelnen  lyrischen  Dichtungsarten. 

Nach  diesen  allgemeinen  Erörterungen  über  die  lyrische 
Poesie  gehen  wir  nunmehr  zu  den  Vorschriften  über,  die  ß. 
bezüglich  der  einzelneu  Gattungen  gegeben  hat.  Ein  Kenn- 
zeichen seiner  lyrischen  Poesie  ist  der  Reichtum  an  Formen 
und  Versmassen.  Diese  Mannigfaltigkeit  in  der  Form  war, 
wie  wir  oben  schon  angedeutet,    für  R.  durch  seine  Art  der 


^)  Über  die  Einrichtung  dieser  Akademie  siehe  näheres  bei  Nagel, 
Die  metrischen   Verse  Ba'ifs,  und  weiter  unten. 
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Naturbetrachtimg  bereits  vorgezeiclinet.  Darin  findet  also 
seine  diesbezügliche  Produktivität  ihre  Erklärung. 

Seine  Neuerungen  betreffen  einerseits  die  Einführung  und 
erstmalige  Pflege  neuer  Arten  der  lyrischen  Poesie,  anderer- 
seits die  Erfindung  neuer  Strolchen  und  Reimgebilde.-  Die 
neuen  Formen,  welche  nun  in  der  französischen  Poesie  Ein- 
gang finden  sollen,  bezeichnet  R.  au  einer  Stelle  seines  Art 
poetiqve  kurz  folgendermassen :  «Tcnie  ü  cet  eff'et  Cluuits,  Pasto- 
raux,  Humnes,  Poemes  et   Odes.y>     (Art  poet.  VI,  329.) 

Dub.  dagegen  widmete  den  neu  einzuführenden  Gat- 
tungen ein  ganzes  Kapitel  seiner  Defense.  Ihm  entnehmen 
wir,  dass  es  sich  hauptsächlich  um  folgende  lyrische  Formen 
handelt : 

1.    Das  Sonett.  1) 

Dasselbe  wurde,  wie  feststeht,  allerdings  schon  von  Cle- 
ment Marot  eingeführt;  allein  erst  die  Plejade  macht 
es  in  der  französischen  Literatur  heimisch.  Die  Muster, 
welche  man  nachzubilden  sucht,  sind  Petrarca  und  (-.quelques 
(lutres  iiwdernes  Italiens..',  so  z.  B.  Bembo.  ^)  Wie  es 
nun  scheint,  lässt  E.  zwei  Klassen  von  Sonetten  zu;  zum 
wenigsten  kann  man  in  seiner  Dichtung  eine  solche  Zwei- 
teilung konstatieren.  Der  ersten  Klasse  gehören  jene  au. 
welche  er  nach  petrarkischer  Manier  abgefasst  hat.  Ihre  Kenn- 
zeichen sind:  Armut  an  wahren  Gefühlen,  Überfluss  an  AVort- 
und  Verskünsteleien,  sowie  ein  Versteckenspielen  mit  ^Dhilo- 
sophischen  Gedanken,  die  meistenteils  dem  Neuplatonismus 
entstammen ,  ^)  der  in  Frankreich  insbesondere  durch  des 
Lyoner  Gelehrten  M.  Sceve  Dichtung  Delie  ■  Eingang  ge- 
funden hatte.  Was  die  zweite  Klasse  von  Sonetten  anlangt,  so 
sind  sie  ihrem  Charakter  nach  mehr  mit  den  altfranzösischen 


*)  Peletier  bebandelt  es  scbon  in  einem  ganzen  Kapitel:  Art 
pot't.  p.  61  if. :  vergl.  Welti,  Gescb.  des  Sonettes,  passim. 

2)  Def.  L.  II,  cb.  IV.  p.  112  ff. 

^)  T'ber  R.  als  Philosopb,  siebe  Cbalandon,  1.  c,  cb.  IX,  p.  135 
Über  den  Neuplatonismus  in  der  damaligen  Liebesdiebtiing,  siebe  ßour. 
ciez,  L.  I.  cb.  IV,  und  ferner  Symonds,  „The  Dantesque  and  Piatonic 
Ideals  of  Love^',  in  der  Contemporary  Reviere,  1890,  Sept. 
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Chansons  zu  vergleichen.  Ihnen  sind  AVahrheit  des  Gefühls 
und  einfache  Natürlichkeit  meistens  eigen.  Diese  zweifache 
Art  der  Souettendichtung  lässt  sich  bei  allen  der  Plejade 
augehörigen  Dichtern  unterscheiden.  Sie  alle  kehren,  Avie  ihr 
Meister  R.,  der  zuerst  befolgten  petrarkischen  Richtung  den 
Rücken  und  betonen  die  Wahrheit  der  in  den  späteren 
Sonetten  geschilderten  Empfindungen.  So  stellt  Dub.  seinen 
an  Olive  gerichteten  Sonetten  die  Sammlung  von  nPoesics 
contre  les  Petrarquistes-»  entgegen.^)  Baif  vertauscht  die  Ajiioiirs 
de  Mcline  mit  denjenigen  der  Francine,  und  Jodelle  dichtet 
Amours  und  Confreanicmrs.^)  Von  den  eigentlichen  Theore- 
tikern der  Plejadcj  R.  und  Dub.,  ist  jedoch  diese  zweite 
Klasse  nicht  besonders  behandelt  worden.  Peletier  da- 
gegen,^) der  ebenfalls  die  auf  das  Sonett  bezüglichen  Regeln 
angibt,  erwähnt  ausdrücklich  den  philosophischen  Charakter 
dieser  Dichtungsform,  und  Jacques  de  la  Taille*)  ist 
sonderbarerweise  überhaupt  gegen  das  Sonett  eingenommen,  das 
man,  seiner  Ansicht  nach,  den  Italienern  zurückschicken  solle. 
An  seiner  äusseren  Form  haben  die  Plejadendichter 
gegenüber  -  ihren  italienischen  Mustern  nur  unwesentliche 
Veränderungen  angebracht.  Der  epigrammartige  Schluss,  den 
Dub.  im  Sonett  verlangt,  findet  sich  weder  stets  bei  ihm 
noch  bei  seinen  Genossen.  Bei  der  zweiten  Klasse  von 
Sonetten  zeigt  sich  auch  wieder  der  alte  Satz  bewahrheitet,  dass, 
wo  die  Theorie  schweigt,  die  wahre  Poesie  um  so  lauter  redet. 
Denn  die  Gedichte  dieser  Klasse  gefallen  auch  noch  dem 
modernen  Leser  und  bilden  für  ihn  wohlthueude  Ruhepunkte, 
wenn  er  den  Sonettenwald  R.'s  zu  durchqueren  hat.  Allein 
R.  selbst  ist  nicht  mit  sich  zufrieden ,  wenn  er  in  diese 
Sphäre  hinabsteigt.  So  ruft  er  einmal  seiner  angebeteten 
Marie,  sie  und  sich  selber  anklagend,  zu : 


^)  (Euvres  de  Dub.  (ed.  Marty-Laveaux),  II,  333. 

-)  Siehe  hierzu  die  Aufsätze  von  Fehse,  Jodelle's  Lyrik,  in  der 
Zeitschrift  für  neufranz.  Sprache  und  Litt.  II,  215 ff.,  sowie  Nagel, 
Stro2)henbau  Ba'if's,  in  Herrigs  Archiv  LXI,  438—462. 

^)  Peletier,  Art  port.  p.  61  62,  und  vergl.  ferner  Vauquelin, 
Art  poet.  I,  v.  560—595. 

*)  Siehe  hierzu  Rucktäschel,  1.  c,  p.  26. 
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<Vous  mavez  foiirne  mon  grnve  prenüer  stf/le 
Qiii  pour  chanter  si  bas  n'efaif  point  ordonne.» 

Doch  auch  dieses  poetische  Sichgehenkisseu  weiss  er,  auf 
antike  Muster  sich  stützend,  zu  rechtfertigen: 

» Or  si  quelqu'un  apres  me  rient  hJcuner  de  quoi 
Je  ne  suis  plus  grare  oi  »tes  vers  que  j'etois, 
Dis-lui  que  Jcs  amours  ne  se  sonpirent  pas 
D'uu  vers  hautenient  gravc,  ains  d'un  stgle  bas 
Populaire  et  plaisant,  ainsi  (pta  fait  Tibulle 
L'ingenieu.r   Oride  et  le  docte  Catulle.y>  (I,   146.) 

Wie  Vi  da  schon  früher  dem  Dichter  das  Herabsteigen 
in  die  Welt  des  Kleinen  mit  folgenden  Worten  erlaubt  hatte : 

,^At  non  exiguis  ctiani  tc  iusistcre  rebus 
Äbnuerim,  si  magna   rolcs  com2)OHcre  parvis.''^^) 

so  glaubte  auch  R.  aus  seinem  Lieblingsdichter  Vergil  die 
Lehre  ziehen  zu  dürfen,  dass  es  dem  IjTischen  Dichter  bis- 
weilen vergönnt  sei,  das  Xaive,  Kleine  und  Unscheinbare  in 
der  Natur  und  im  Leben  zum  Gegenstande  seines  Liedes  zu 
machen .     Er  sagt  zu  R  e  m  y  B  e  1 1  e  a  u  : 

«  Or  si  d   Virgile  on  veut  eroire, 
0)1  n'acquiert  pas  j^ßtite  gloire 
A  traicter  bien  un  oeuvrc  Itas. 


Et  qui  voudra  bien  plaire,  il  faut 

Ne  chanter  pas  toujours  le  haut.>^       (VI>  322.)-) 

2.    Die    Ode. 
In  der  Odendichtung  ^)  muss  der  moderne  Lyriker  selbstver- 
ständlich auf  die  antiken  Muster  zurückgehen.  Dieser  lyrischen 


»)  Vida,  Art  poet.  II,  v.  282. 

-)  Über  einen  schottischen  Nachahmer  der  11. "sehen  Sonetteu- 
dichtung,  siehe  0.  H  ofmann' s  Studien  zu  Alexander  Montgomerg,  in: 
Englische  Studien  (1894)  XX,  37  ff. 

2)  Über  die  Odendichtung  R.'s,  siehe  Gandar,  L  c,  p.  83  ff. 
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Form  das  französische  Sprachgewand  umzulegen ,  erscheint 
R.  als  eine  ewigen  Ruhmes  werte  Unternehmung.  Im  Ge- 
fühle eigener  Kraft  ruft  er  der  Laute,  dem  Instrumente  des 
Odendichters,  die  kühne  Aufforderung  zu,  von  nun  an  franzö- 
sische Weisen  zu  begleiten,  nachdem  die  griechischen  und 
römischen  Sänger  verstummt  seien: 

€Si(s  onainfenant ,  luth  dore, 
Change  de  foDiie  et  me  sois 
Maintenant  un  luth  frangois.^        (II,  394.) 

In  der  Odendichtung  lassen  sich  ebenfalls,  wie  beim 
Sonett,  zwei  Klassen  unterscheiden.  Die  erste  Klasse  kann 
man  als  die  leichtere  Odendichtung  bezeichnen.  R.  singt 
darin  nach  sapphischen,  anakreontischen  und  horazischen  Vor- 
lagen des  Daseins  Freude  in  Liebes-,  Trink-  und  Spielliedern 
und  gibt  als  deren  Stoffgebiet  vorzugsweise  an:  'L'aiuonr, 
le  vin,  les  hanqnets  dissolus ,  les  danses ,  masques ,  chevaux 
vicioricux,  escrime,  joristcs  et  iournois  et  peu  souvcnt  quelque 
argiüuent  de  philosophie.i>  (II,  7.)^)  An  Gedichten  solchen 
Inhalts  erholte  sich  R.  manchmal,  wie  untenstehende  Verse 
bezeugen,  -)  von  der  mühevollen  Schöpfung  der  nach  piuda- 
rischem  Muster  gebauten,  ernsten  Odendichtung,  die  durch 
hohen  Schwung  und  fast  unergründbare  Gelehrsamkeit  ■")  sich 
auszeichnen  musste.  Die  für  diese  Klasse  passenden  Stoffe  hatte 
schon D üb.  gekennzeichnet,  als  er  sagte :  «  Te  fourniront  de  matiere 
les  louanges  des  Dkiix  et  les  Hommes  rertueux,  le  discours  fatal  des 


^)  Vergleiche  hiermit  Peletier,  Art  pO('t.  p.  65,  und  Vauque- 
lin,  Art  pO('t.  I,  v,  645 — 690.  Sie  beide  kennen  die  zweifache  Art  von 
Oden. 

-)  «Mais  loue  qui  voudra  les  replis  reconrbez, 

Des  torrens  de  Pindare  en  profond  emhourhez, 
Obscurs,  rüdes,  fascheux  et  ses  chansons  cognues 
Que  je  ne  scay  comment  par  songes  et  par  nues: 
Anacreon  me  piaist,  le  doux  Anacreon!  (VI,  203.) 

')  Vergl.  De  f.  L.  II,  eh.  lY,  p.  114:  .  Chante  moy  ces  Ödes  et 
qitil  ri'y  alt  vers  oü  n'apparoisse  quelque  vestige  de  rare  et  antique 
erudition.» 


choses  moiulaines.  Ja  solicifude  des  Jcuues  houunes  ....>;•  ^)  Diesen 
Stoffkreis  erweitert  R.  noch,  insofern  er  ausdrücklich  dem 
Odendichter  die  Aufgabe  zuweist,  das  Lob  der  Freundschaft 
und  der  Kunstmäcene  in  erhabenen  Tönen  zu  feiern:  <iC'est 
le  rrai  b/it  d'un  j^oete  hjrique  de  celehrer  Jifsqu'ä  V e xiremite 
celui  qii'il  entreprend  de  louer.»     (II,  13.) 

Nachdem  bereits  Sibilet  die  Bezeichnung  Ode  gebraucht, 
ihr  die  affedions  erainfives  ou  esperanies  de  Vamow  als  Stoff  an- 
gewiesen und  ein  Gedicht  von  Meli  in  de  St.  Gelais  als 
Muster  einer  Ode  bezeichnet  hatte,  -)  empfiehlt  auch  der 
gleichzeitige  Theoretiker  Peletier  diese  damals  neue  Kunst- 
gattung; er  sagt  vom  Sonett  und  der  Ode,  sie  seien  «Drux 
(jenres  d'ouiragc  elegcms ,  arjreahles  et  stisceptihJcs  de  toxs  bcaux 
argioiiens.y  ^)  E.  braucht  also  auch  in  diesem  Punkte  das 
Werk  seiner  Vorgänger   nur  anzuerkennen   und   fortzusetzen. 


3.    Die   Elegie. 

Auch  die  Elegie  sucht  R.  in  einigen  wenigen  Versen,  die 
seinen  elegischen  Gedicliteu  vorausgehen,  zu  definieren.  Ur- 
sprünglich zum  Ausdruck  einer  Totenklage  bestimmt ,  habe 
sie  sich  allmählich  zur  Aufnahme  jedes  behelligen  Stoffes 
bequemen  müssen;  es  sei  ihr  ferner  eine  prägnante  Kürze 
eigen  und  ihr  Schluss  verlange  eine  epigrammartige  Fassung. 
Ausserdem  solle  nur  ein  einziges  Gefühl  in  der  ganzen  Elegie 
vorherrschen ,  dies  müsse  aber  mit  scharfen  Strichen  ge- 
zeichnet werden ;  endlich  dürfe  die  ganze  Elegie  nicht  mehr 
als  dreissig  bis  vierzig  Zeilen  zählen.  Indessen  hält  sich  R.  selber 
nicht  an  diese  Vorschriften ,  führt  vielmehr  zu  seiner  Ent- 
schuldigung an,  dass  er  als  Hofdichter  nach  Bestellung  arbeiten 
müsse,  und  dass  seine  Auftraggeber  den  Dichter  nach  der  Elle 
belohnten.  Siehe  hierüber  die  zwei  Gedichte  «Au  lecteur». 
(VI,  210.)    Auch  Dub.  hatte  schon  die  Elegie  dem  modernen 


1)  L.  II,  eh.  IV,  p.  114.  Vergl.  Peletier,  Art  iwH.  p.  65:  :La 
matiere  de  VOcle  sont  les  louanges  des  Dieux,  Demidieux  et  des  Princes, 
les  Amours,  les  banquets,  les  jeux  festils  et  semblahlcs  passe-temps.T! 

^)  Siehe  Pellissier,  Preface  p.  XV. 

■'')  Peletier,  Art  poet.  p.  61. 
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Dichter  empfohlen,  als  er  sagte :  'üJislile  aueeques  vn  style  coii- 
lant  .  .  .  ces  pitoyables  Elegies,  ä  Vexenqüe  cVm  Ouide,  d'vn  Tümle, 
et  d'vn  Proj^crce.y^^) 

4.    Die  Hymn  e. 

In  Bezug  auf  die  Hymne  ist  es  von  Interesse,  zu  er- 
fahren, dass  R.,  ihrer  ursprünglichen,  religiösen  Bestimmung 
entsprechend,  sie  zur  Lobpreisung  Gottes  und  der  Heiligen 
gebraucht  wissen  will.  Der  Humanist  Marull  (f  1511) 
ist,  nach  B  o  r  i  n  s  k  i ,  der  erste ,  welcher  zuerst  christliche 
Stofte  in  lateinischer  Hymnenform  besungen  hat.-)  Wir 
sehen  hierin  wieder  einen  Beweis  für  unsere  oben  aufgestellte 
Hypothese,  dass  E.  zielbewusst  auf  eine  Verschmelzung  an- 
tiker Kulturelemente  mit  modern-christlicher  Anschauung  hin- 
arbeitete. In  dem  seinen  Hymnen  als  Einleitung  vorausge- 
schickten Gedichte  drückt  er  sich  folgeudermassen  aus: 

«Äh!  les  cJircstiens  dcvraicnt  les  gentils  imüer 
Et  chommer  toiis  les  ans  n  certains  jßurs  de  festes, 
La  memoire  et  les  faits  de  nos  saincts  immortels, 
Et  chanter  tont  le  joiir  autour  dr  Icurs  autels.» 

(V,   11.) 

Von  einem  solchen  Wiederaufleben  christlicher  Poesie 
verspricht  sich  R.  die  herrlichsten  Folgen,  die  er  also  ausmalt : 

Eägc  d'or  reuiendroit 

Eux  royans  leur  memoire  ici  renoiivelee 
Garderaient  nos   troupeanx  de    tac    et   clavelec. 
Nons  de  peste  et  famine »  (HI?  H-) 

5 — 7.    Das  Cartel,  die  Maskarade  und  das  Poeme. 

Schliesslich  erwähnen  wir  noch  das  Cartel,  die  Maslmrade 
und  das  Poeme.  Das  zuerst  genannte  Cartel  ist  nach  E. 
französischer  Herkunft   und   war  ursprünglich    eine  Art   von 


1)  D('f.  L.  II,  eh.  IV,  p.  113  f.    Vergl.  Peletier,  1.  c,  p.  68,  und 
Vauquelin,  Art  j)Oet.  I,  v.  515 — 542. 

^)  Borinski,  Poetik  der  Renaissance  p.  38. 
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Streitgedicht.  fL'honucur  ....  les  [=lfs  virux  Fran^ais]  faimif 
par  Cartfl  defirr  anx  iournols  cni.r  qui  ffirc-airnf  Irs  lots,  Ir  pmple 
et  hl  droit iirc.-:^    (IV,  120.) 

Die  Masharadr  stammt  aus  Italien ;  sie  ist  nach  R.  ge- 
wissermassen  Vertreterin  der  kunstvolleren  Tragödie  und  -wurde 
von   ihm  hauptsächlich    zu  Hoffestlichkeiten  benützt :  ^) 

cUaccord  Italien,  qnai/d  il  ne  reut  hnstir 
Un  thecdre  pompeiix,  uii  cousteux  irpentir, 
La  longuc  tragedic  en  Mascarade  cl/cüifje.» 

(IV,  120.) 

Das  Poeti/e  endlich  befasst  sich  in  kurzer  Weise  mit  der 
Darstellung  kleiner  Episoden  oder  mit  der  gedrängten  Aus- 
legung eines  philosophischen  Gedankens.  Als  Belegstelle 
verweise  ich  auf  das  seinen  Pohnes  vorgedruckte  Gedicht 
«.All  Iceteur^'  (VI,  7.).  Die  anderen  Arten,  welche  Dub.  ein- 
führen wollte,  wurden  von  R.  zwar  als  Dichter  gepflegt,  aber 
nicht  theoretisch  behandelt.  Es  sind  dies:  Das  Epigramm,-) 
die  Epistel,^)  Satire^)  und  Ekloge.  Dub.  empfiehlt  sie  in  folgen- 
den Worten:  "..Tete  toji  ä  res  j)laisants  Ep  i gr  a  )ii  lu  e s  .  .  .  d 
Limitation  d'ni  Martiat  ....  aux  Epistrrs  .  .  .  si  tu  les  roiihis 
feiire  ä  Tinnnitation  (TElegies  ronime  Ottide  .  .  .  oii  conniie  Hoince 
.  .  .  eiiix  Seitgr es ,  si  tu  ne  roulois,  ä  Vexeiiiple  des  Aneiens,  en  rers 
Herdiqiies  .  .  .  taxer  iiiodestement  les  rices  de  ton  Teiis  ....  aiix 
Ecclo gnes  Riistirjnes,  ä  Vexemple  de  Theoa'it  et  de  Virgile.y>'^) 
Auch  S  i  b  i  1  e  t  hatte  schon  die  meisten  der  neu  einzu- 
führenden Arten  erwähnt  und  gekannt,  aber  er  zeigt  sich 
für  sie  ebensowenig  eingenommen  wie  Charles  Fontaine, 


')  Vergl.Vauquelin ,  ArtpoHiquel,  v. 365— 375,  und  E*e  1  liss ier, 
1.  c,  p.  21. 

')  Peletier,  Art  jiOrt.  p.  59,  60,  und  Vauqueliu,  Art  port. 
III,  V.  288. 

')  Peletier,  1.  c,  p.  67. 

*)  Von  Peletier  weniger  empfohlen:  aD^autant  que  ceux  qiCon 
reprend,  tant  s^en  faut  qti'ils  aient  ä  se  reformer  par  lä,  quHls  ne  fönt 
que  sen  aigrir  äavantage.~>     (1.  c,  p.  69.) 

'')  D('f.  L.  II,  eh.  IV,  p.  112—119.  Zur  Eklogendichtung  vergl. 
Vauquelin,  Art  poet.  III,  v.  238 — 250. 
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der  an  denselben  nur  die  Neuheit  des  Namens  anerkennen 
will  und  sie  sonst  als  den  Franzosen  schon  längst  bekannte 
Formen  hinzustellen  sucht.') 

Fassen  wir  das  Gesagte  zusammen :  Auf  lyrischem  Ge- 
biete hat  B,.  sich  keineswegs  als  tief  eindringender  Kritiker 
erwiesen.  Während  er  in  Bezug  auf  das  Epos  neben  manchen 
unrichtigen,,  auch  vielfach  ganz  zutreffende  Beobachtungen 
an  seinen  Mustern  gemacht  hat,  scheint  er  sich  um  die 
lyrische  Poesie  als  Theoretiker  überhaupt  nicht  viel  gekümmert 
zu  haben,  wenn  wir  von  Reim,  Vers  und  Strophenbau  absehen. 
In  seinen  lyrischen  Werken  aber  laufen,  wie  wir  sahen,  zwei 
Strömungen  nebeneinander  her,  eine  anmassende,  dem  da- 
maligen Kunstgeschmack  huldigende,  jetzt  aber  ungeniessbare 
Gelehrtenpoesie,  welche  den  Zeitgenossen  durch  pedantische 
Kommentatoren,  wie  Richelet,-)  Muret^)  und  Belleau,^) 
noch  genussreicher  gemacht  wurde,  und  eine  ursprüngliche, 
naive,  rein  menschliche  Lyrik,  welche  die  Leser  aller  Zeiten 
befriedigen  wird.  Um  nun  auch  kurz  die  Lyrik  der  anderen 
Plejadendichter  zu  charakterisieren,  können  wir  uns  nicht 
besser  fassen,  als  F  e  h  s  e  dies  gethan :  „B.  ist  kenntlich  durch 
plastische  Gegenständlichkeit,  Dub.  durch  stilistische  Ein- 
fachheit und  Klarheit,  Jodelle  fällt  auf  durch  Schwung  der 
Gedanken  und  durch  Bingen  nach  Erhabenheit  des  Aus- 
drucks";  ■^)  bei  Baif  endlich  findet  sich,  wie  bereits 
Nagel  richtig  bemerkt  hat,  eine  gewisse  Gesuchtheit  der 
Sprache  und  Vorliebe  für  geistreiche  Pointen.^) 

Wieder  anders  gestaltet  sich  nun  B.'s  Verhältnis  zum 
Drama,  dessen  Begründung  nach  den  Grundsätzen  der  Be- 
formpartei  ebenfalls  schon  in  Dub. 's  Programme  gejolant  er- 
scheint. 


^)  Le  Quintil  Censeur,  p.  211,  in  Def.  {ed.  Person);  ferner  Sibilet, 
L.  II,  eh.  VIII,  u.  Pellisier,  Art  po('t.  de   Vauqxielin,  Pref.  15  u.  18. 

2)  I— IV.  Buch  der  Oden  (1550). 

^)  Amours  de  Cassandre,  u.  V.  Buch  der  Oden  (1552),   sowie   die 
Hymnen  (1555). 

*)  Amours  de  Marie  (1557). 

^)  Fehse:  JodelWs  Lyrik,  in:  Körting's  Zeitschrift  II,  183. 

^')  Nagel:   Bai'f's   Werke,  in:  Herrig's  Archiv  LXI.  .52  ff. 
Müuchener  Beiträge  z.  romauisclieu  u.  engl.  Philologie.    X.  '^ 
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§  3. 
Das  Drama. 

a)  Das  Drama  überhaupt. 

Dramatisch  ist  R.  niemals  thätig  gewesen;  denn  von 
seiner  Jugendübersetzung  des  aristophanisctien  Plutiis  kann 
man  hier  wohl  absehen.  Da  er  ferner  als  ästhetischer  Schrift- 
steller nur  flüchtig  des  Dramas  Erwähnung  thut  und  einzelne 
Gesetze  desselben  nur  gelegentlich  anführt,  so  ergibt  sich 
daraus  die  Thatsache,  dass  R.  der  dramatischen  Poesie 
gegenüber  sich  am  passivsten  verhalten  hat.  Jedoch  rührt 
diese  Stellung  keineswegs  von  einer  Unterschätzuug  des  Dramas 
oder  von  Gleichgiltigkeit  gegen  diese  Gattung  der  Poesie  her. 
Vielmehr  wollte  die  Plejade  auch  auf  diesem  Gebiete  Grosses 
leisten.  Ausser  Jodelle,  dem  eigentlichen  Dramatiker  der- 
selben, gehören  noch  Grevin,  Jean  und  Jacques  de  la 
Taille,  sowie  Garnier  zu  dieser  Schule;  sie  alle  helfen 
thätig  am  Ausbau  der  dramatischen  Theorien  der  Plejade 
mit.  Dub.  hatte  auch  nicht  versäumt,  schon  in  seinem 
Manifest  zur  Verabfassuug  von  Dramen  aufzufordern;  aber 
er ,  der  sonst  nichts  von  der  Fürsten  Gunst  verlangt, 
sagt  hier:  «iQitand  mix  Comedies  et  Tragedics  si  Ics  Eoi/s,  et  les 
Repuhliqucs  Ics  roidoicnf  resfitucr  en  leur  ancienne  dignite  .  .  .  ie 
serog'  hien  d''opinion.  qne  hi  t'y  emplogasses,7>  i)  Selbst  späterhin 
Hess  er  das  Theater  nicht  ausser  acht  und  forderte  seinen 
Preund  ßa'if  zum  Besteigen  der  tragischen  Bühne  auf: 

«Mais  si  nn  jour  par  Vesprii  de  fa  voix 
Tu  donnes  Väme  au  theatrc  Frangois, 
Ässurc-toy  que  tu  sc  ras  .  .  .  eeoute.-»  -) 

In  gleicher  Weise  hatte  schon  Peletier  zum  Schreiben 
von  französischen  Dramen  geraten  und  hinzugefügt :  «  Ce  genre 
de  Poeme,  s'il  est  antrepris,  aportcra  Homicur  ä  la  lauguc  Franpoise.»^) 


1)  D('f.  L.  II,  eh.  IV,  p.  118. 

^)  (Euvres  de  Dtd).  {ed.  Marty-Laveaux).  p.  11'2. 

»)  Peletier.  1.  c,  p.  73. 
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R.  trug  sich  sogar  einmal  mit  der  Absicht,  im  Drama 
schöi^ferisch  aufzutreten,  wie  man  auf  Grund  folgender  Stelle 
vermuten  darf: 

^S'il  advient  quelque  jour  qiie  d'tine  voix  hardie 
Tanime  Vecliafaud  par  iine  tragedie.» 

(Elegie  ä  mon  Uwe.  I,  146.) 

Was  ihn  an  der  Ausführung  seines  Planes  hinderte,  wissen 
wir  nicht.  Vielleicht  ist  es  das  Gefühl  eigener  Unzuläng- 
lichkeit gewesen.  Jedenfalls  hätte  ihm  seine  Neigung  zur 
Detailmalerei,  sowie  zu  umfangreichen  oratorischen  Episoden 
bei  der  Komposition  eines  Dramas  mehr  hinderlich  als  förder- 
lich sein  müssen.  Sein  poetisches  Talent  war  eben  mehr 
lyrisch-epischer  als  dramatischer  Natur.  Gleichwohl  hat  er 
stets  Interesse  für  das  Drama  gehegt  und  dies  dadurch 
bekundet,  dass  er  die  damaligen  dramatischen  Dichter  wie 
Grevin  und  Garnier  in  Gedichten  feiert  und  zum  Schaffen 
aufmuntert. 

b)  Das  Drama  im  besonderen. 
1.   Die  Tragödie, 

Gehen  wir  nunmehr  dazu  über,  seine  theoretischen  An- 
sichten über  das  Drama  zu  besprechen.  Die  meisten  Be- 
merkungen R.'s  beziehen  sich  auf  die  Tragödie. 

Was  zunächst  den  tragischen  Stoff  anlangt,  so  soll  der 
Dichter  ihn  der  Geschichte  unglücklicher  Fürstenhäuser  des 
Altertums  oder  auch  der  neueren  Zeiten  entnehmen.  Die 
tragische  Bühne  muss  darstellen  les  morts  ei  miserables  aceidents 
des  jrrinces  (II,  7).  Diese  Fürstengeschlechter  werden  in  folgen- 
den, an  den  Tragiker  Grevin  gerichteten  Versen  noch  näher 
bestimmt : 

<aUAthhies,   Troge,  Argos,  de  Thehes  et  de  Mgcencs 
Sont  i^ris  les  arguments  qui  convienneiit  aiix  scenes, 
Rome  l'en  a  donnc  que  noiis  voyons  ici, 
Ei  crains  qiie  les  Francis  ne  t'en  donnent  aussi.y> 

(VI,  314.) 
6* 
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So  hatte  schon  Miitio  die  Zahl  der  für  das  Drama 
passenden  Fürstengeschlechter  mit  folgenden  Worten  ein- 
geschränkt: «Tragedia  deve  r'nnancrsi  fin  poche  f am iglie.y>'^)  Als 
Quelle  des  über  diese  Familien  kommenden  Unheils  betrachtet 
R.  in  erster  Linie  die  Leidenschaft  des  ungezügelten  Zarnes: 

«L'ire,  cause  des  tragedies, 

Fait  les  voix  en  plainies  Jtardies 

Des  rois  tremhlant  sous  Je  dauger.»  (II,  280.) 

Aus  obigen  Anführungen  geht  zur  Genüge  hervor,  dass 
nach  R.'s  Ansicht  die  tragische  Bühne  nur  traurige  Stoffe, 
und  zwar  nur  die  Unglücksgeschichte  hervorragender  Dynastien 
darstellen  darf.  In  dem  an  Grevin  gerichteten  Gedichte 
sagt  er  geradezu : 

«La  plainte  des  seignears  fnt  dite  fragedie.-y      (VI,  314.) 

Damit  stimmen  auch  die  berüchtigten  Worte  Scaliger 's 
von  dem  für  die  Tragödie  passenden  Stoffe  überein :  „Res 
tragicae  grandes,  atroces,  jussa  regmn,  caedes,  desperaiiones,  suspen- 
dia,  exilia,  orhitates,  parricidia,  incestus,  incendia,  pugnae,  occaeca- 
tiones,  fletus,  nlulatus,  eonquaestiones,  funera,  epitaphia,  epiccdia.''^'^) 

Schon  etwas  massvoller  drückt  sich  Mutio  aus,  der 
ebenfalls  vom  Stoffe  der  Tragödie  redet :  '  In  qiiesta  gU  esemp)ji 
miserahili  et  horrendi  convien  haverc  la  sua  parte.»  ^) 

Von  den  französischen  Poetikenschreibern  ist  S  i  b  i  1  e  t 
der  erste,  welcher  der  Tragödie  Erwähnung  thut.  Allein  er 
weiss  von  ihr  noch  nicht  mehr  zu  sagen,  als  dass  sie  mit 
der  Moralite  zu  vergleichen  sei,  namentlich  wenn  die  letztere 
einen  unglücklichen  Ausgang  habe.'') 

Peletier,  welcher  schon  genauer  über  das  Drama  unter- 
richtet ist,  widmet  dem  Unterschiede  von  Tragödie  und  Ko- 


1)  Mutio,  Tres  Ubri  etc.,  p.  13. 
'  2)  Scaliger,  1.  c,  L.  III,  eh.  XCVII,  p.  866. 
»)  Mutio,  1.  c,  p.  73. 

*)  Sibilet,   Art  poH.,   bei  Pellissier,   Art  j^oet.  de   Vauquelin, 
Pn'f.  p.  18. 
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raödie  ein  ganzes  Kapitel.  Er  gibt  als  Inhalt  der  Tragödie 
an :  «  Occisions,  exits,  mallieureux  deßnements  de  fortunes,  d'enfants 
et  de  pare)its.y>  ^) 

In  seiner  Vorrede  zur  Franciade  spricht  K,  sich  gelegent- 
lich auch  über  den  Zweck  der  dramatischen  Poesie  aus. 
Im  Unterschiede  vom  Epos,  das  nur  nebenbei  belehrend  wirken 
solle,  sei  für  Komödie  und  Tragödie  die  moralische  Belehrung 
die  Hauptsache,  «IcsqueUes  sonf  du  tont  didascaläiues  et  enseignantes 
et  ü  faut  qu'ca  inu  de  paroles  elles  enseignent  beaucoup  eomme 
miroiiers  de  la  vir  Jmmaine»  (III,  19).  Diesem  lehrhaften 
Charakter  entsprechend,  sollen  sie  zahlreiche  Sentenzen  ent- 
halten, während  das  epische  Gedicht  deren  nur  wenige  bringen 
darf.  In  gleicher  Weise  sagt  S  c  a  1  i  g  e  r :  Tragedia  sen- 
tentiis  fulcicnda  est'  sunt  enim  quasi  columnae  aut  jnlae  quadam 
universae  fabricae  illias.'^)  Auch  Peletier  betont  schon  den 
lehrhaften  Charakter  der  Tragödie,  wenn  er  sagt :  «Le  poete 
cloit  parier  sentencieusement,  craindre  les  Dieiix,  rejjrendre  les  vires, 
jnenacer  les  mechants,  ammoneter  a  la  vertu  et  le  touf  siiccinfement 
et  resolicment.yy^) 

R.  erwähnt  ferner  schon  als  eine  allgemein  bekannte 
Regel,  dafs  die  in  einer  Tragödie  oder  Komödie  —  was  auf- 
fallend ist  —  dargestellte  Handlung  die  Dauer  eines  Tages 
nicht  überschreiten  dürfe.  Den  Zwang,  der  für  den  Poeten 
in  dieser  Regel  enthalten  ist,  nahm  R.  wahr;  deshalb 
fügte  er  auch  gleich  an,  in  welcher  Weise  sie  sich  einiger- 
massen  umgehen  lasse,  so  dass  dem  Dichter  die  volle  Aus- 
nützung des  24  Stunden  zählenden  Zeitabschnittes  möglich 
werde.  Er  riet  nämlich,  die  Handlung  von  einer  Mitternachts- 
stunde bis  zur  andern  auszudehnen  und  sie  nicht  zwischen 
Sonnenauf-  und  Untergang  zu  verlegen :  <  Elles  sont  hornees 
et  limifees  d'espare,  c'est-ä-dire  d'un  jour  entier.  Les  plus  excellents 
onaistres  de  ce  mestier  les  rommencent  d^une  minuict  a  Vaidre  et 
non  du  p)oinct  du  jour  an  soleil  couchant  pour  avoirplus  d'cstendue 
et  de  longueur  de  triiqjs»  (II,  19). 


^)  Peletier,  Art  j^oet.  p.  72.     Vergl.  noch  Vauquelin's  Defi- 
nition des  tragischen  StoiJes,  III,  v.  153 — 162. 
2)  Scaliger.  L.  III,  eh.  XCVII,  p.  368. 
')  Peletier,  Art  poet.  p.  72. 
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R.  scheint  dieses  Gesetz  aus  Aristoteles  selbst  oder 
vielleicht  aus  Trissino's^)  Ars  poetica  (1529)  geschöpft  zu 
haben.  Jod  eile  befolgte  es  bereits  in  seiner  Cleopatra 
(1552).  Grevin  spielt  darauf  an  in  seinem  Brrf  disconrs 
sar  le  theätre  (1561),  wo  er  diejenigen  tadelt,  welche  < /out  im 
discours  de  2  ou  3  niois  es  jeux  de  rt(niversife>.  R.  spricht  die 
Regel  zum  erstenmal  in  französischer  Fassung  aus  (1565), 
und  zwar  schon  in  milderer  Form  als  Scaliger,  der  (1561) 
gesagt  hatte  :  ,,Scenicum  negotium  totum  sex  octove  Jtorisperagitur'^. 
Jean  de  la  Taille  stellt  in  der  Vorrede  zu  seinem  Saül 
(1572)  ausser  der  Zeitregel  bereits  die  Ortsregel  zum  erstenmal 
unter  den  Franzosen  auf:  «//  faHf  toujours  representer  l'histoire 
en  wi  meuie  jour,  en  i'u  menie  fenij/s  et  en  un   mcme  Ileu.y'^) 

Vituperan  kehrt  in  Bezug  auf  die  Zeitregel  zur  mil- 
deren Auffassung  R.'s  zurück,  wenn  er  sagt:  Artio  trrif/ediae 
uniiis  diei,  vel  ad  suinminn  duorum  spalio  terminatur.^) 

Auch  darüber  wurde  im  Kreise  der  Plejade  schon  ver- 
handelt, ob  der  Chor  in  der  Tragödie  nötig  sei  oder  nicht. 
Grevin  z.B.  hatte  dies  in  der  Vorrede  zu  seinem  Jules  Cescir 
mit  der  Begründung  verneint,  dass  «diverses  nations  refpiinrnt 
diverses  meinieres  de  faire  ^.'^)  So  waren  also  schon  die  wesent- 
lichsten Punkte  der  dramatischen  Technik  in  den  Jahren 
1550 — 1575  von  der  Plejade  und  deren  Anhängern  behandelt 
worden.^)  Dabei  war  man  zur  Formulierung  der  berüch- 
tigten Regeln  gekommen,  —  ausser  der  von  der  Einheit  der 
Handlung  —  welche  ein  Jahrhundert  später  eine  so  grosse 
Rolle  spielen  sollten.  Ja,  Jean  de  la  Taille  veröftentlicht 
bereits  1572  eine  lange  Abhandlung  über  die  Tragödie, 
welche  den  Titel  trägt  L'art  de  la  trogedie.  Von  den  späteren 
Poetikenschreibern  der  Plejade    gibt  Vauquelin  sogar  eine 


^)  Siehe  hierzu  Arnaud,  Les  theories  draniatiqnes,  p.  116  fi'. 

-)  Robert,  La  poetique  de  Racine,  p.  351. 

=*)  Vituperan,  1.  c,  L.  II,  eh.  X,  p.  102. 

*)  Arn  au  d,  Les  theories  etc.,  p.  132. 

*)  Arnaud,  1.  c.,  p.  117:  «Les  regles  de  la  poetique  classique  sont 
presque  toutes  contenues  dans  les  quelques  ecrits  theoriques  des  prcmiers 
disciples  de  R.i 
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kurze  Geschichte  der  Tragödie,  wiederholt  die  Zeitregel  R.'s 
und  dehnt  sie  ebenfalls  auf  die  Komödie  aus: 

«.Le  Ti'agic,  le  Contic,  dedans  une  joiirnce 

Comprendce  que  fait  Vaiäre  [sc.  der  Epiker]  rni  cours  de  son  amice.y>^) 

Der  um  einige  Jahre  später  schreibende  L  a  u  d  u  n 
d'Aigaliers  kann  sich  dagegen  mit  ihr  nicht  befreunden, 
obwohl  er  sich  sonst  als  Anhänger  der  Plejade  bekennt: 
«Ceitc  loi  ne  nous  peiit  obliger  ä  cda,  aitendu  que  nous  ne  sommes 
pas  reigUs  ä  hur  (der  Klassiker)  faroii  d'ccrire.»-)  Damit 
haben  wir  die  Geschichte  der  3  Einheiten  bis  ins  17.  Jahr- 
hundert hinein  verfolgt.  Chapelain,  der  sie  später  mit 
diktatorischer  Gewalt  zur  Geltung  brachte,  hätte  sie  also 
ganz  gut  bei  den  französischen  Theoretikern  des  16.  Jahr- 
hunderts —  in  derem  Sinne  ja  auch  er  die  Zeitregel  ver- 
stand —  finden  können  und  nicht  von  den  Holländern  zu  ent- 
lehnen brauchen.")  Nach  dieser  Abschweifung  kehren  wir  zu 
R..  zurück.  AVir  haben  schon  oben  gesehen,  dass  er  für  den 
Epiker  das  Recht  in  Anspruch  nahm ,  sich  jenes  Mittels 
zu  bedienen,  das  man  gewöhnlich  mit  den  Worten  dcus 
ex  machiiia  zu  bezeichnen  pflegt.  Für  den  dramatischen 
Dichter  nun  ist  es,  seiner  Meinung  nach,  ein  geradezu 
notwendiges  Hilfsmittel,  um  den  Knoten  der  Handlung  zu 
entwirren  und  sie  zu  einem  befriedigenden  Abschlüsse  zu 
bringen.*)  R.'s  Ansicht  über  den  für  die  Tragödie  passenden 
Vers  werden  wir  später  kennen  lernen. 

2.  D  i  e  K  0  m  ö  d  i  e. 

Der  Komödie  widmet  unser  Autor  noch  weniger  Worte 
als  der  Tragödie.  Wir  wissen  schon,  dass  sie  ebenfalls  einen 
moralischen  Zweck  verfolgt,    wie   die   dramatische  Dichtung 


'}  Yauquelin,  Art  2)0et.  II,  vv.  255,  425—530,  1035-1050. 
-)  Lau  dun,  Art  poet.  eh.  IX,  nach  Rucktäschel   p.  31/32. 
')  Siehe  hierzu  Robert,  La  poctique  de.  Racine,  p.  353. 
*)  Yergl.Horaz,  Ars  poet.  v.  191:  „Nee  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus 
vindice  nodus  Inciderit." 
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iiberliaupt.  Den  auf  der  komischen  Bühne  zu  behandelnden 
Stoff  soll  der  Dichter  einem  Gebiete  entnehmen,  das  R.  folgen- 
dermassen  umschreibt:  «La  licence  effrenee  de  la  jeuiiesse,  les 
7-Uitcs  de  courtisanes,  avarice  des  vieillards,  iro)nperie  de  ralets.» 
(II,  7.)  In  dem  au  Grevin  gerichteten  Gedichte  dehnt  er 
das  stoffliche  Gebiet  der  Komödie  noch  in  dem  Sinne  aus, 
dass  er  ihr  die  Schilderung  des  Lebens  und  Treibens  der 
Tinteren  Volksklassen  als  Aufgalje  zuweist,  während  die  Tra- 
gödie, wie  wir  gesehen  habeu,  nur  das  Geschick  der  oberen 
und  höchsten  Gesellschaftsklassen  zur  Darstellung  bringen 
darf : 

«Ils  [les  poetes]  onf  siir  reschaffaut  par  feintcs  presenUe 
La  vic  des  Jnonains  en  deiix  sorfes  chantee 
Lnitimt  des  (jrands  Roys  Ja  friste  affection  .  .  . 

Uactiou  d((  commiui  fut  diie  comedio  (VI?  314.) 

Noch  genauer  als  R,  hatte  schon  Peletier  den  Stoff 
der  Komödie  angegeben,  auf  Grund  der  von  Plautus  und 
Terenz  überkommenen  Stücke,  wenn  er  sagte:  '^Ils  s'bitro- 
duisent  2)ersonnes  'popnlaires  ....  //  faid  faire  roir  Vararice  ou 
la  prndenre  des  vieillards  .  .  .->  ^) 

Auch  darf  der  komische  Dichter,  im  Gegensatze  zum 
Tragiker,  seinen  Stoff  der  Geschichte  aller  Zeiten  ent- 
nehmen : 

«L'argiinieiif  dn  eomiquc  est  de  toides  saisons, 
Mais  celui  du  tragique  est  de  jku  de  maisons.» 

(VI,  314.) 

Diese  letzten  zwei  Bemerkungen  lassen  uns  vermuten, 
dass  für  R,.  comedie  und  tragiromedie  so  ziemlich  das  näm- 
liche bedeutete,  insofern  das  Wesen  der  tragicomedie,  dieser 
Vorläuferin  des  bürgerlichen  Schauspiels  im  16.  Jahrhundert, 
darin    bestand,    das    Alltagstreiben    der    Menschen    auf   der 


')  Peletier.  Art  poH.  p.  70. 
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Bühne  zu  behandeln,  also  abwechselnd  heitere  und  traurige 
Szenen   dem  Zuschauer  vorzuführen. 

Vituperan  definiert  bereits  diese  Gattung  folgender- 
massen :  Comedia  adsciscens  graviores  jJßi'sonas.  ^)  Bald  sollte 
sie  auch  Garnier  mit  seiner  Bradamante  auf  die  Bühne 
bringen  (1580).  Vauqueliu  sucht  sodann  jene  Gattung  noch 
näher  zu  definieren  und  ihr  unter  Berufung  auf  des  Euripides 
Stücke,  Io)i  und   Orestes,  das  Bürgerrecht  zu  verschaft'en.-) 

Was  endlich  den  Aufbau  des  komischen  Stückes  anlangt, 
so  fordert  R.  vom  Dichter  ausdrücklich  eine  gute  AusarbeituDg 
aller  Teile  der  Komödie,  deren  es  nach  Peletier  und  Vau- 
quelin  ohne  den  Prolog  drei  gab,  nämlich  «La  proposüion 
du  fait  (I'^i'  Acte  =^  Protasie),  l'avancement  au  progres  (2^  Acte 
=  Epistasie),  la  catasiroplie  (3^  Acte)  =  soudeine  convcrsion 
des  choses  en  mieuxy>.^)  Diese  Sorgfalt  in  der  Ausführung  der 
einzelnen  Teile  scheint  R.  l)ei  vielen  der  zeitgenössischen 
Komödieuschreibern  vermisst  zu  haben,  was  wir  folgenden 
Versen  entnehmen  zu  dürfen  glauben: 

<  II  ne  fallt  estbner  qiie  la  rnlve  Nature 

Les  Saisons  des  liumains  ordonne  a  Vavanture 

Comme  un  meschant  comique  en  son  tUeätre  fait, 

Lr  premier  acte  hon,  Je  dernier  mqmrfait ; 

Elle  comjjose  tout  dhine  menre  sagesse.»  ^)  (VI,  259.) 

Damit  haben  wir  alle  Gattungen  besprochen,  die  R.  als 
Theoretiker  überhaujDt  erwähnt.  Kicht  alle  hat  er,  wie  wir 
sahen,  gleich  bedacht;  die  eine,  wie  das  Epos,  wurde  aus- 
führlich von  ihm  behandelt,  bei  anderen  gibt  er  nur  eine 
kurze  Definition.  Eine  Gattung  jedoch  wurde  von  Dub.  und 
R.  ganz  vergessen,  nämlich  das  Lehrgedicht  im  engeren 
Sinne,  Diese  Lücke  sollte  schliesslich  noch  Vauquelin 
ausfüllen.  Nach  ihm  hat  die  didaktische  Poesie  ihren  Platz 
zwischen    dem    bukolischen  Gedichte    und    dem    Epos.     Wer 


1)  Vituperan,  L.  II,  eh.  XVI,  p.  129. 

-)  Vauquelin,  Art  poet.  III,  v.  169. 

=')  Peletier,  Art  poet. -p.  10  \  Vauquelin,  Art  2^oet.  111,  v.lllS. 

*)  Vergl.  Horaz,  Ars  poet.  v.  82— 37. 
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sich  für  das  letztere  zu  schwach  und   für   das  erstere  zu  gut 
dünkt,  der  möge  zum  Lehrgedicht  greifen  : 

üSi  d'iine  Jongne  alaiue  un  hei  ceiirre  fu   veiix 
Parfaire  pour  jxisser  jiisqu'aux  derniers  nevcux, 
Chante  dhm  air  Diotjen,  noii  tel  que  rHSroique, 
Xi  si  bas  descendant  que  Je  vers  Bucolique, 
Mais  qiii  de  Tun  et  l'autre  uii  vers  enlassera, 
Qui  tantost  s^elevant,  tanfost  s'abaissera.»'^) 

Nunmehr  gehen  wir  dazu  über,  R.'s  Vorschriften  hin- 
sichtUch  der  poetischen  Diktion  und  des  dichterischen  Stils 
zusammenzufassen. 


^)    Vauquelin,    Art  x>oet.  1,    v.  913  —  930,    wo  er  auch  die  be- 
kanntesten Dichter  dieser  Gattung:  von  Hesiod  bis  Baif  aufzählt. 


Kapitel  IV. 

Diktion  und  Stil. 


§  1. 


Zweck,  3Iöglielikeit  und  Notwendigkeit  einer 
sprachlichen  lieform. 

Der  modernen  Kritik  ist  es  gelungen,  R.  und  seine  Zeit- 
genossen der  unverdienten  Vergessenheit,  welcher  ihre  Namen 
auheim  gefallen  waren,  wieder  zu  entreissen  und  sie  gegen- 
über dem  Vorwurf  der  Lächerlichkeit,  mit  welchem  das  unbil- 
lige, wenn  auch  witzige  Wort  Boileau's^)  ihr  Andenken 
entehrt  hatte,  zu  rechtfertigen.  Mit  Recht  betonen  die 
Hauptvorkämpfer  für  R."s  Rehabilitierung,  wie  besonders 
Egger, 2)  Darmesteter,^)  Sainte-Beuve,  Chalandou 
und  Scheffler,  dass  derselbe  schon  deshalb  Anspruch 
auf  dauernde  Anerkennung  besitze,  weil  er  die  Grund- 
lage jener  poetischen  Sprache  geschaffen  habe,  welche,  vom 
Genius  der  grossen  Schriftsteller  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  be- 
fruchtet, sich  zu  klassischer  Vollkommenheit  entwickeln 
konnte.  Schon  darum  ist  es  von  hohem  Interesse,  die 
Regeln  kennen  zu  lernen,  auf  welche  R.  seine  sprachliche 
Reform  gründen  wollte. 


^)  Siehe  unten  p.  155. 

2)  De  VHellmisme  I,  234. 

')  De  la  creation  actuelle  de  mots  iwuveaux  etc.  p.  9. 
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Wir  untersuchen  zunächst  die  Gründe,  welche  R.  zu 
einer  solchen  Reform  veranlassten,  als  deren  Endzweck  man 
die  Schaffung  einer  ..idealen  Kuustform"  l^ezeichuen  kaun.^) 
Den  Anstoss  hierzu  gab  die  von  dem  schaffenden  Dichter  bei 
der  Arbeit  gewonnene  Erkenntnis,  dass  bei  dem  damaligen 
Zustande  der  französischen  Sprache  es  unmöglich  sei,  einem 
dichterischen  Werke  diejenige  sprachliche  Vollkommenheit 
und  äussere  Gestaltung  zu  geben,  welche  dasselbe  zu  einem 
KuDstprodukte  im  Sinne  der  antiken  Geisteswerke  stempeln 
könnten.  Alle  Gebildeten  jener  Zeit  hatten  die  Empfindung, 
dass  ihrer  Muttersprache  die  Fähigkeit  abginge,  den  in  das 
französische  Geistesleben  neu  eingedrungenen  Ideen  einen 
adäquaten,  kunstgerechten  Ausdruck  zu  verleihen.  Der  inner- 
lich mächtig  wirkende  Trieb  nach  Gestaltung  bedurfte  eines 
besseren  Instrumentes ,  um  sich  bethätigen  zu  können.  R. 
selbst  spricht  sich  folgeudermassen  aus  : 

«^  vingi  ans  .... 

Je  VI/  qne  des  Franrais  le  langagc  tvop  has 

A  terre  se  traisnait  sans  ordre  ny  compas.» 

(VI,  158.) 

Die  Klage  über  diese  Unzulänglichkeit  der  Sprache  war 
damals  allgemein  unter  den  Autoren.  So  sagt  Ponthus 
de  Thiard  von  seiner  dichterischen  Jugendarbeit:  «Tai 
eil  peine  d'embellir  rt  hcmsser  Je  stile  de  vies  vcrs  ^;/i/6-  que 
ii'estoit  cclui  des  rimeurs  qui  vi'dvaient  preckU.y>  -)  Den  Zweck, 
den  R.  bei  seiner  Reform  im  Auge  hatte,  war  nun  eben, 
diesem  Mangel  einer  Dichtersprache  abzuhelfen  und  dem 
heimatlichen  Idiome  alle  diejenigen  Vorzüge  und  Eigen- 
schaften zu  geben,  welche  man  den  antiken  Sprachen  sowie 
der  italienischen  nachrühmen  zu  können  glaubte. 

Die  Möglichkeit,  das  gesteckte  Ziel  zu  erreichen, 
stand  für  R.  fest ;  sie  ergab  sich  für  ihn  aus  seiner  philosophi- 
schen Auffassung  von  dem  Werden  und  Vergehen  aller  irdi- 


')  Ebert,  Enhcickelnmjsgescliichte,  p.  75. 

")  Pft'f.  der  cErrenrs  (onotirenscs»,  bei  Pellissiei-,  Art  poi-t.  de 
Vauqnelw,  p.  11. 
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sehen  Dinge ,  der  Nationen  wie  der  Literaturen.  ^)  Sein 
Nationalstolz  fühlte  sich  geschmeichelt,  einmal  auch  auf  eine 
Blütezeit  der  französischen  Literatur  hoffen  zu  dürfen:  <.<Car 
ce  n'est  la  raison  qiie  Ja  nature  soit  iousjoiirs  si  jyrocligue  de  ses 
biens  ä  deux  ou  trois  nations,  qn'elle  ne  veuillc  conserver  ses  richesses 
anssi  bien  pour  les  deniieres  comnie  les  j/ronieres.»  (III,  33.) 
Die  sichere  Hoffnung,  dass  auch  Frankreichs  Sprache  noch 
zu  Höherem  berufen  sei,  leuchtete  schon  aus  Dub. 's 
Worten  hervor  :  «Le  tens  viendra  .  .  .  que  nostre  Langue  .  .  . 
sortira  de  terre,  et  s'eleuera  en  teile  hauteur  .  .  .  qu'elle  se  poura 
egaler  aux  mesmes  Grecz,  et  Romains. »  ^)  V  a  u  q  u  e  1  i  n  glaubt 
dann  bereits,  die  französische  Sprache  habe  jenen  erhofften 
Zustand    der  Vollkommenheit  erreicht ;  denn  er  sagt : 

«La  France  aussi  depuis  soii  langage  haussa 
Et  d'Europe  bien  tost  les  vulgaires  passa, 


S^eslargit  tellement  qu'elle  peut  ä  son  cliois, 
Exprimer  toute  chose  en  son  ndif  Franf^ois.»  ^) 

Eine  weitere  Ermutigung  zu  dem  geplanten  Unternehmen 
fand  E.  in  seiner  irrigen  Auffassung  der  geschicht- 
lichen Entwickelung  der  menschlichen  Sprachen.*)  Seiner 
Ansicht  nach  ist  nämlich  die  Sprache,  wie  die  Poesie, 
ein  göttliches  Geschenk,  dessen  ursprüngliche  Vollkommen- 
heit durch  menschliche  Abnützung  immer  mehr  geschwun- 
den ist.  In  ihrem  damaligen  Zustande  gilt  sie  ihm  ge- 
radezu als  korrumpiert,  und  die  so  verderbten  moderneu 
Sprachen  nennt  er  kurzweg  Schöpfungen  des  ungebildeten, 
grossen  Haufens.  Einen  Beweis  seines  unheilvollen  Einflusses 
auf  die  Sprache  will  R.  in  der   grossen  Menge   der   unregel- 


^)  Vergl.  Vauquelin,  Art  iwet.  I,  v.  393— 412:    :Tout  ce  que  nous 
ferons  est  sujet  ä  la  mort-»  etc. 

2)  Def.  L.  I,  eh.  III,  p.  58  59,  sowie  L.  I,  eh.  IV,  p.  61. 

2)  Vauquelin,  Art  poet.  II,  v.  580—585. 

*)  Vergl.  Horaz,  Ars  poet.  v.  60  f.: 
„  .  .  .  verboriim  vetus  interit  aetas, 
Et  juvenuni  ritu  florent  modo  nata  vigentqite." 
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massigen  Verba  erblicken  und  er  fährt  also  fort :  r.  Cela 
nous  donne  ä  cognoistre  qiie  Je  peiiple  ignorant  a  fait  les 
langages  et  non  les  scavans ;  car  les  doctes  n'eussent  jamais 
taut  a'SS  de  vionstres  en  leur  langue  qui  se  doit  si  sainctement 
lionorer.j'  (VII,  33.)  Eine  ähnliche  Ansicht  über  die  Ur- 
sache der  Verdorbenheit  der  Sprache  hat  auch  D  u  b. , 
wenn  er  sagt:  <i.FAles  viennenf  toiites  dhme  ynesme  source  et 
oriqine:  cest  la  fantaisie  des  honmies.-»  ^)  Dabei  ist  zu  allen 
Zeiten  die  Einwirkung  der  Poesie  auf  die  Sprache  heilsam 
gewesen  und  die  Dichter  haben  sich  um  dieselbe  namentlich 
dadurch  verdient  gemacht,  dass  sie  unablässig  den  Wortschatz 
durch  Neubildungen  zu  vermehren  bedacht  waren:  'Les 
Poetcs,  comme  les  plus  Jiardls,  out  les  j^remiers  forgS  et  compose 
les  mots,  lesqicels  pour  estre  heaux  et  significatifs  ont  iMsse  par  la 
boiiche  des  Orateurs  et  du  viilgaire,  2))iis  fmatAement  ont  este  recciis, 
louez  et  admirrs  d'uu  cliacmi.y>     (VII,   335.) 

Schon  Mutio  sprach  den  gleichen  Gedanken  aus:  «La 
hclta,  la  nette:iza  de  le  li)tgue  si  eonserra  tra  i  liljri  et  da  scrittori 
serirer  s'impara ,  non  da  rulgo  erra)ite.>^  ")  Das  Recht  zu 
einem  Eingriffe  in  die  Sprachentwickelung  leitet  R.  eben  aus 
dem  Umstände  ab.  dass,  wie  alles  Bestehende,  so  auch  die 
Sprache  Wandlungen  und  Veränderungen  erleiden  könne  und 
müsse ;  nur  die  antiken  Sprachen  sollten  unveränderliche 
Zeugen  einer  abgestorbenen  Vergangenheit  sein.  Es  schwebte 
also  hier  R.  die  Idee  des  Fortschritts  vor,  ohne  dass  es  ihm 
jedoch  gelang,  sie  klar  auszudrücken.  Auch  Dub.  hatte 
dies  nicht  vermocht.     Er  sagte  nur: 

«Dien  qui  a  donne  potir  Log  inniolable  a  tonte  chose  cree, 
de  ne  durer  2Je'ipetuellenient  .  .  .  cfant  la  fin  .  .  .  de  l'rn  .  .  .  le 
commencement  .  .  .  de  rautre.»'^) 

Als  die  Faktoren,  welche  sprachbildenden  Einfluss  be- 
sitzen ,  bezeichnet  R.  ausser  den  Dichtern  auch  die  rois, 
jrrinces,  senateiirs,  und  an  letzter  Stelle  noch  die  marchands 
et  trafiqueurs.  (III,  33.) 

Im    Hinblick    auf   solche    Erwägungen    beansprucht    er 

1)  Def.  L.  I,  eh.  I,  p.  39. 

2)  Mutio,  1.  c,  p.  70. 

")  Def.  L.  I,  eh.  IX,  p.  78. 
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alsdann  das  Recht  vorzugsweise  für  die  Poeten,  unbekümmert 
um  das  Gerede  des  grossen  Haufens,  einen  bestimmenden  und 
gewissermassen  willkürlichen  Einfluss  auf  ihre  Muttersprache 
auszuüben.     Seine  eigenen  Worte  lauten: 

«2Z  faut  mettre  peine,  quoy  qnemurmure  Ir  peujilc,  avec  tonte 
modestie    de  Venrichir  et  cidtircr  [la  notre  kingne/»    (VII,  335  f.) 

Nunmehr  haben  wir  so  ziemlich  alle  Gedanken  der 
Plejadentheoretiker  über  die  Sprache  und  deren  Entwicke- 
lung  aufgezählt.  Wir  ersehen  daraus,  dass  die  sprach- 
philosophichen  Studien  in  der  2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts 
einen  raschen  Anlauf  genommen  hatten.  Der  Inhalt  von 
Werken,  wie  H  o  t  m  a  n  's  Francogallia  (1572)  und  F  a  u c  h  e  t  's 
Reaieil  de  Vorigine  de  Ja  langue  et  j^oesie  fran^aise  beeinflusste 
bereits  die  poetischen  Theorien,  und  namentlich  Vauquelin 
hat  in  seinem  Art  iweiique  beim  letzteren  sich  oftmals  Rat 
erholt.  1) 

Bevor  jedoch  R.  und  seine  Mitarbeiter  zur  Begründung 
der  neuen  Dichtersprache  schreiten  konnten,  mussten  sie  zu- 
nächst die  Unzulänglichkeit  der  von  der  früheren  Dichter- 
generation herrührenden  Sprachform  und  die  Notwendig- 
keit eines  neuen  sprachlichen  Instrumentes  öffentlich  nach- 
weisen; die  Anhänger  des  Alten  mussten  entweder  für  die  Reform 
gewonnen  oder  in  der  literarischen  Welt  zum  Verstummen 
gebracht  werden.  Dub.'s  Manifest  hatte  schon  den  Kampf 
gegen  die  alte  Richtung  eingeleitet  und  war  gewissermassen 
der  Absagebrief  gewesen.  Auch  R.  nahm  thätig  an  diesem 
Kampfe  teil.  Sein  persönlicher  Streit  mit  Meilin  de 
St.  Gelais  ist  ein  schlagender  Beweis  dafür.  Hierdurch 
haben  wir  Gelegenheit,  die  negative  Seite  der  R.'schen  Kritik 
kennen  zu  lernen,  insoweit  sich  dieselbe  als  Aufgabe  stellt, 
die  Schäden  und  Mängel  der  zeitgenössischen  Dichtung  auf- 
zudecken. Welchen  Vorwurf  bringt  nun  R.  gegen  die  An- 
hänger der  Marot'schen  Dichtungsweise  vor?  Den  Haupt- 
fehler derselben  erblickt  er  darin,  dass  ihre  Dichterwerke  nur 
gereimte  Prosa  seien  und  somit  den  Namen  Poesie  gar 
nicht  verdienten.     Denn  nach  R.'s  Ansicht  enthält  der  Satz: 


^)  Pellissier,  Art  poet.  de  Vauquelin,  Pri-f.  p.  75. 
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«Le  style  jjrosaique  est  ennemy  capital  de  Veloq^ience  poetique* 
(III,  16)  eine  unumschränkt  gültige  Wahrheit.  Insofern 
ihren  Versen  gerade  dasjenige  abgehe,  was  die  Schönheit  der 
Form  bedinge,  wie  vpemtiire  releire,  figures,  schemes,  tropes, 
metaphores,  plircises  et  j)eriphrc(ses:y  (III,  16)  —  kurz  dasjenige, 
was  sie  <separe  de  Ja  p7-ose  triviale  et  vulgairev  (L  c.  16.)  — , 
komme  auch  dem  Yerfertiger  solcher  Reimereien  nicht  der 
Name  Dichter,  sondern  Reimschmied  zu:  «7/  //  a 
aictaiit  de  difference  eritre  an  poete  et  un  rersificatenr  qu'entre 
un  hidet  et  un  genereux  coursier  de  Naples.»  (III,  19.)  Und 
worin  dieser  Unterschied  bestehe,  gibt  R.  in  folgenden 
Worten  an  :  « Ces  versificateurs  se  contentent  de  faire  des  rers 
scohs  ornement ,  sans  gräce  et  saus  art ,  et  leur  semhle  aroir 
heaucoup  fait  jwur  Ja  repid)Jique ,  quand  iJs  ont  compose  de  Ja 
prose  rimSe.y>  (III,  20.)  Auch  Peletier  war  schon  der 
Ansicht  gewesen,  dass  die  Dichter  bisher  eine  zu  färb-  und 
bilderlose  Sjorache  gehabt  hätten  .frop  voisine  du  langage  vuJ- 
gaire-»,  und  er  rät  deshalb  <de  devenir  un  qjeu  pJus  hardi%  et  moins 
prjpiiJaires.:'>  ^)  Diese  abgeblasste  prosaische  Diktion  ist  nach 
R.  zum  Teil  auch  durch  die  damals  üblichen  Dichtungs- 
formen bedingt,  welche  an  und  für  sich  schon  der  Entfaltung 
höheren  poetischen  Schmucks  und  dichterischer  Kunst  hinder- 
lich seien.  Darum  fordert  er  auch  das  Aufgeben  jener 
Formen : 

«Fayant  ces  ruJgaires  facons 

Ces  vers  sans  art,  ces  nourelJes  chansons.»       (VI,  329.) 

Was  er  unter  diesen  kunstlosen  Versen  versteht,  ersehen 
wir  aus  folgender  Stelle:  «i?r?7c  .  .  .  de  faire  des  epigrcunmes, 
sonnets,  satyres,  elegies  et  autres  ieJs  uienus  fatras,  oft  fartifice  ne 
se  qmit  estendre»  (III,  30).  Dub.  verlaugte  ebenfalls  zu  wieder- 
holten Malen  das  Aufgeben  der  erwähnten  Formen  und  fügte 
ihnen  noch  folgende  bei :  «Rondeaax,  BaJJades,  Vyrelaix,  Chants 
Boycmx,  Chansons,  v-)    Dass  gleichwohl  diese  Arten  noch  lange 

')  Peletier,  Art  pot't.  p.  18. 

2)  Def.  L.  II,  eh.  IV,  p.  112—119;  siehe  ferner  Def.  L.  II,  eh. 
XI,  p.  149. 
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in  der  Provinz  das  Leben  fristen,  beweist  der  Umstandj  dass 
auch  noch  spätere  Theoretiker  der  Plejade  sie  ausdrücklich 
als  veraltet  bezeichnen  und  davor  warnen.  So  sagt  Jacques 
de  la  Taille:  «Les Moralües,  BaUades,  Farces,  clicmts  royaux, 
Lais,  Virelais,  Rondeaux,  coqs  ä  l'Äne  et  toutes  telles  rimasseries  sont 
dejä  dScriSes  du  regne  des  Muses.  >^)  Ja  sogar  noch  Vau- 
quelin  glaubt  seinen  allzu  konservativen  Normannen  ein- 
schärfen zu  müssen  : 

«Mais  ia  muse  ne  soit  Jamals  cnbesogm'e 
Qu'aux  vers  dont  la  faron  ici  fest  enseignee, 
Et  des  vieiix  chants  Royaux  dccharge  le  fardeau 
Oste-moy  la  Ballade,  oste-moy  le  Rondeau.»'^) 

Übrigens  nimmt  er  sich  doch  die  Mühe,  den  Ursprung 
dieser  Arten  aufzuklären  und  auch  deren  lange  Blütezeit 
zu  entschuldigen.^) 

Fassen  wir  das  Gesagte  kurz  zusammen.  Während  die 
alte  Schule,  von  Cretin  bis  Marot,  ihr  Hauptaugenmerk  auf 
den  Reim  richtete  "*)  und  in  einseitiger  Weise  das  dichterische 
Können  in  geschickt  ersonneneu  Reimen  und  deren  Ver- 
kettung in  Form  von  dreieckigen  Gabeln  und  allen  möglichen 
anderen  Spielereien  zu  finden  glaubte ,  verlangte  R.  von 
einem  nicht  minder  einseitigen  Standpunkte  aus ,  dass 
man  als  das  wesentlichste  Element  der  Poesie  den  sprach- 
lichen Ausdruck,  den  poetischen  Stil  betrachte, 
und  dass  hierin  vor  allem  des  Dichters  Kunst  und  Ge- 
schicklichkeit sich  bethätigen  solle.  Wenn  nun  auch  die 
Anhänger  der  neuen  wie  der  alten  Richtung  in  gleich  grober 
Selbsttäuschung   einzelne    Bestandteile    der  poetischen   Form 


^)  La  Manier e  de  faire  des  vcrs  en  fran^ais  comme  en  grec  et  en 
latin  (1573)  p.  14,  nacli  Rucktäschel  p.  26. 

-)  Vauquelin,  Art  poet.  I,  v.  543—546  u.  11,  v.  935. 

^)  Vauquelin,  Art  poet.  I,  v.  547 — 565. 

*)  AVie  ich  aus  Heron's  Ausgabe  von  Fabri's  RluHorique  soeben 
ersehe,  ist  in  neuei-er  Zeit  jenen  Reimspielereien  eine  ausführliche 
Studie  gewidmet  worden  von  A.  Canel,  Recherches  siir  les  jeux 
d^esprit  et  les  bizarreries  litteraires  priiicipalement  en  France.  Evreux. 
1869.    2  vols.   8«. 
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für  das  Wesen  der  Poesie  selbst  nahmen,  so  bezeichnet  doch 
die  E.'sche  Reform  insofern  einen  Fortschritt,  als  sie,  neben 
der  ererbten  Gewandtheit  im  Reimen ,  die  Aufmerksamkeit 
auf  die  sprachliche  Form  zur  Gewisseussache  machte. 

Die  Vertreter  und  Freunde  der  älteren  Dichtungsweise 
waren  jedoch  nicht  die  einzigen  Gegner  der  Schule  R.'s.  In 
dem  Lager  derjenigen,  welche  seine  Lehrer  und  Freunde  ge- 
wesen waren,  erstanden  ihm  bei  seinem  Reformversuche 
Widersacher,  die  um  so  gefährlicher  waren,  als  sie  wegen 
ihrer  Gelehrsamkeit  vom  Publikum  als  wissenschaftliche 
Grössen  gefeiert  wurden.  Es  waren  dies  die  französischen 
Vertreter  jenes  Hyperhumanismus,  welcher  die  moderne  Zeit 
in  ihrer  Existenzberechtigung  negierte  und  Volk  und  Sprache 
gerne  wieder  in  der  Antike  hätte  aufgehen  lassen.  Gleich 
den  Begründern  des  Humanismus  hielten  sie  die  Vulgär- 
sprache jeder  höheren  Entwickehmg  für  unfähig,  und  er- 
kannten nur  ein  in  lateinischer  Sprache  geschriebenes  Werk 
als  eine  wissenschaftliche  oder  dichterische  Leistung  an. 
Schon  Dub.  hatte  diese  Verächter  der  modernen  Sprachen 
zu  bekehren  gesucht.^)  R.  bemüht  sich  ebenfalls,  diese  in 
der  Verehrung  des  Altertums  ihm  geistig  verwandten  Gegner 
auf  seine  Seite  zu  ziehen.  Bei  den  Überredungsversuchen, 
die  er  deshalb  anstellt,  haben  wir  Gelegenheit,  eine  neue 
Seite  seiner  negativen  Kritik  kennen  zu  lernen ;  diesmal 
nämlich  geht  er  darauf  aus,  die  Verwerflichkeit  des  Latein- 
schreibens in  moderner  Zeit  darzuthun.  Durch  den  Hinweis 
auf  das  unerbittliche  Naturgesetz  der  Vergänglichkeit  alles 
Irdischen  sucht  er  diese  Verehrer  der  alten  Sprachen  von 
der  Nutzlosigkeit  des  Versuchs  zu  überzeugen,  einem  bereits 
abgestorbenen  Körper,  wie  das  Lateinische,  künstlich  neues 
Leben  einzuflössen:  'Uunc  langue  niortc  Vaufrc  2J^'ßnd  vie, 
ainsi  qu'il  piaist  ä  Varresi  du  destin  et  ä  Dicu  qui  connnande, 
lequel  nc  vent  souffrir  que  les  choses  vwrtclks  soient  eterneUcs 
comme  luy»  (III,  36). 

Ferner  gibt  er  ihnen  zu  verstehen,  dass  es  dem  modernen 


^)  Def.  L.  I,  eh.  XI,  p.  89-95. 
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Lateinschreiber  unmöglich  sei,  ein  so  gründlicher  Kenner  des 
Lateinischen  er  auch  sein  mag,  jene  lebensvolle  Darstellungs- 
weise und  jene  naturfrische  Energie  zu  erreichen,  die 
wir  an  den  antiken  Schriftstellern  bewundern.  Seinem 
kritischen  Blicke  entgeht  auch  nicht  jene  andere  Verirrung 
eines  grossen  Teiles  der  Humanisten,  welche  durch  eine  blinde 
und  peinlich  genaue  Nachahmung  des  ciceronianischen  Stiles 
die  Klassizität  ihres  modernen  Lateins  sichern  wollten.  Was 
R.  von  diesen  Eiferern,  —  einem  <fro)q)eau  servile»  nach 
D  u  b.'s  Ausdruck  —  hält,  geht  aus  folgender  Beurteilung  ihrer 
Thätigkeit  hervor :  « J/s  avaient  recousu  ou  rabolinc  je  nc  scay 
qiielles  vie'dlcs  7-apetasseries  dr   Verglle  et  de  Ciceron»  (III,  36). 

Und  wie  niedrig  er  ihre  Leistungen  hängt,  deutet  er 
durch  folgenden  drastischen  Vergleich  zAnschen  einem  Schwan 
und  einer  Gans  an :  « Car  qiielque  chosr  qu'ils  puissent  escrirc, 
tant  soü-ellc  excellente,  ne  semhlera  que  Ic  cnj  dhme  oye  aü  prix 
du  chant  de  ces  vieüs  cygnes,  oiseaux  dediez  ä  Phebus»  {1.  c.  36). 
Diese  Unmöglichkeit,  es  den  Alten  in  ihrer  Sprache  gleich- 
zuthun,  hatte  auch  schon  Dub.  den  damaligen  Latein- 
schreiberu  vorgehalten,  indem  er  sagte :  «Mais  vous  ne  serex  ia 
si  hons  31assons  .  .  .  que  lenr  puissiez  rendre  celle  forme,  que  leurs 
donnarent  2y}'emierc7nent  ces  bons,  et  exccUens  Arclntectes :  et  si  rous 
espo'ez  .  .  .  que  par  ces  fragiuentx  recuilliz,  elles  jjuyssent  estre  resus- 
citees,  voiis  vous  abusez.»'^)  Mit  prophetischem  Blicke  sagt  R. 
ihnen  voraus,  dass  die  Zukunft  den  modernen  Sprachen 
gehöre,  und  dass  nur  derjenige  Dichter  auf  dauernden  Nach- 
ruhm rechnen  könne,  der  seine  Werke  in  einer  Sprache  ver- 
fasse, welche  auch  diejenige  der  Nachwelt  sein  werde:  «Ils  e)i 
rapporteront  plus  dlionneur  et  de  reptdat/ou  a  Vcivenir-»  (III,  35). 
Nachdem  er  mit  solchen  Vernunftgründen  seinen  Wider- 
sachern entgegengetreten  war,  suchte  er  auch  noch  auf  ihr 
Gemüt  einzuwirken  und  in  ihnen  Teilnahme  sowie  Mitleid 
für  ihre  Muttersprache  wachzurufen.  Er  bittet  sie  v.Prendrc 
pitie  comme  bons  enfants  de  leur  pauvre  mere  naturelle^>   (III,  35). 

Sein   Patriotismus    lässt  ihn   sogar    in    die   Worte    aus- 
brechen:   ^C'est  un   crime  de  lesemajestv  d'ahandonner   le  langage 


')  Def.  L.  I,  eh.  XI,  p.  92. 
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de  son  pat/s,  vivant  et  florissant,  pour  voidoir  deferrer  je  ne  scay 
quelle  cendre  des  anciens>  (III,  35).  Dagegen  verlangt  er 
öffentliche  Ehrung  und  nationalen  Dank  für  diejenigen  Schrift- 
steller, welche  zuerst  statt  der  lateinischen  Sprache  ihre 
Muttersprache  gebraucht  hatten  :  «Quiconques  furent  les pr&miers 
qui  osirent  abandonner  la  langue  des  Änciens  potir  lionorer  celle 
de  hur  pKÜs,  ils  furent  veritablemeid  bons  enfanis,  et  non  iwjreds 
citoyens  et  dignes  d^estre  couronnes  sur  wie  statue  ptibltque  et  que 
d'äge  en  äge  on  face  une  perpetuelle  memoire  d'eiix  et  le  Icurs 
vertusyy  (VII,  323). 

Auch  Peletier  hatte  in  ebenso  beredten  als  eindring- 
lichen Worten  die  Pflege  der  Muttersprache  seinen  Zeit- 
genossen ans  Herz  gelegt :  '  Nous  tenons  notre  langiie  esclave 
nous-memes;  nous  nous  montrons  efrangers  au  notre  j)roj>re  pays 
.  .  .  le  ciel  FranQois  produit-il  de  si  p)auwes  esjrrits  quils 
ne  se  p)uissent  servir  de  leur  langue? >'^)  Sogar  noch  Yau- 
queliu  meint  auf  diesen  Punkt  zurückkommen  zu  müssen, 
doch  gibt  er  bereits  wieder  zu,  dass  man  in  beiden  Sprachen 
ein  bedeutender  Schriftsteller  sein  könne  und  zählt  deshalb 
auch  die  angesehensten  Lateinschreiber  Frankreichs  in  seinem 
Art  poetique  mit  auf.") 

Im  Kampfe  mit  diesen  Gegnern  vertrat  also  R.  wiederum 
die  Idee  des  Fortschritts.  Deshalb  fand  er  auch  auf 
allen  Seiten  Unterstützung.  Selbst  die  Vertreter  der  älteren 
Generation,  wieBouchet,  bequemten  sich  zu  dem  Geständ- 
nis, dass  sie  nicht  einsehen  könnten,  warum  «0)i  ne  se  jmissc 
declarer  aussi  blen  et  aussi  proprement  en  Fraru/ois  et  Italien  qu''en 
Gree  et  Latin.. >  ^) 

Somit  hat  R.  also  dazu  beigetragen,  dass  in  der 
Literatur  und  der  Wissenschaft  die  lateinische  Sprache  seit 
jener  Zeit  der  französischen  das  Feld  räumte,  und  die  führen- 
den Geister  der  Nation  sich  vorzugsweise  ihrer  Muttersi^rache 
bedienten.  Dadurch  kam  es  auch,  dass  das  Französische  viel 
früher  als  die  anderen  modernen  Kultursprachen  jenen  Grad 


^)  Peletier.  Art  i^oet.  p.  34—36. 

-)  Vauquelin,    Art  jwt't.  III,   v.  748;    III,   v.  700;    siehe   auch 
Birch-Hirschfeld,  1.  c,  I,  111. 
•"')  Eouchet,  Serees.  p.  287. 
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der  Vollkommenheit   erreichen   konnte,    der    die    Werke   der 
Prosaschriftsteller  und  Dichter  des  grand  siede  auszeichnet. 


§  2. 
Roiisard's  BesseruiigsTorschläge. 

1 .    Mehrung    des    Wortschatzes. 

In  dem  Bewusstsein,  dass  Tadeln  und  Zerstören  nur  die 
eine  Seite  der  Kritik  sei,^)  und  notwendigerweise  Besserungs- 
vorschläge im  Gefolge  haben  müsse,  macht  sich  R.  nun  daran, 
positive  Regeln,  die  auf  die  Begründung  einer  poetischen 
Sprache  abzielen,  aufzustellen.  Auf  zweierlei  Weise  sucht 
er  einen  poetischen  Wortschatz  zu  gewinnen:  erstens  durch 
direkte  Herübernahme  einzelner  Wörter  aus  fremden  Sprachen, 
sowie  durch  Wortbildungen  oder  Zusammensetzungen  mit 
Hilfe  von  der  eigenen  Sprache  angehörigen  Elementen  — 
beides  nach  Analogie  fremder  Sprachgesetze  —  und  zweitens 
durch  eine  regenerierende  Auffrischung  der  damaligen  Umgangs- 
sprache  in  den  nationalen  Quellen  des  heimatlichen  Idioms. 

Wir  haben  schon  früher  (jj.  40)  gesehen,  dass  R.  von 
dem  Dichter  Bekanntschaft  mit  den  hauptsächlichsten  Fremd- 
sprachen fordert.  Es  geschah  dies  hauptsächlich  in  Rücksicht 
auf  den  dadurch  ermöglichten  besseren  Gebrauch  der  Mutter- 
sprache; ja  er  geht  sogar  soweit,  zu  ])ehaupten,  dass  man 
diese  überhaupt  nicht  handhaben  könne  ohne  Kenntnis  der 
fremden  Si^rachen:  <//  est  fort  »mlaise  de  hien  eserire  en 
langue  vulgaire,  si  on  n'est  instruit  en  edles  des  plus  lionorahles 
et  fameux  estrmigers »  (VII,  323).  ^)  Aus  ihnen  soll  nun  der 
Dichter  gelegentlich  einen  oder  den  anderen  Ausdruck  in 
seine  Muttersprache  verpflanzen:  «Je  te  conseille  d'elles  comme 
d'un  vieil  tresor  trouve  sonbs  terre  enrichir  ta  propre  nation» 
(VII,  323). 

1)  Bruno t,  1.  c,  p.  7B:  Les  negatifs  ne  sont  j)as  des  n'voln- 
tionnaires  complets.  s 

^)  Auch  Vauquelin  stellt  den  Satz  auf,  dass  eine  Sprache  aus 
der  anderen  Nahrung  schöpfen  rcüsse  und  erläutert  ihn  in  mehreren 
Versen.     Art  poH.  II,  v.  971-980. 
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So  hat  R.  dem  Italienischen  nicht  nur  einzelne  Wörter, 
sondern  auch  andere  sprachliche  Eigenarten  entlehnt,  wie 
z.  B.  die  Deminutivsuffixe  dlo  und  etto ,  die  er  sogar  bis- 
weilen zu  einem  Worte  verband  (ondrtte :  ondelctte).  ^)  Diejenigen 
Fremdsprachen  jedoch,  in  denen  der  französische  Dichter  bei 
seinem  sprachlichen  Schaffenseifer  hauptsächlich  Anregung, 
Stoff  und  Vorbild  suchen  wird,  sind  für  R.  selbstverständlich 
die  antiken  Sprachen  und  insbesondere  das  Lateinische.  Auch 
sie  werden  in  doppelter  Weise  tributpflichtig  gemacht, 
erstens  durch  unmittelbare  Entlehnung  von  Vokabeln,  und 
zweitens  durch  Ul)ertragung  einzelner  Sprachgesetze  auf  das 
Französische ;  es  sollen  dort  also ,  mit  Hilfe  von  gewissen 
antiken  Sprachgesetzeu,  neue  Worte  und  Wortzusammen- 
setzungen gebildet  werden. 

Was  dagegen  die  syntaktischen  Gesetze  der  alten  Sprachen 
anlangt,  so  brauchte  und  wollte  R.  zu  deren  Nachahmung 
nicht  besonders  auffordern.  Sie  wurden  ja  von  den  an  latei- 
nische Lektüre  seit  früher  Jugend  gewöhnten  Schriftstellern 
jener  Zeit  ganz  bewusstlos  und  ohne  Absicht  ins  Französische 
herübergenommen.  Die  Beispiele,  welche  man  hiervon  findet, 
sind  grösstenteils  nichts  weiter  als  Beweise  einer  unbewussten 
Nachahmung  des  antiken  Sprachbaues. 

Zur  direkten  Anleihe  von  Wörtern  brauchte  R.  el)en- 
falls  nicht  mehr  ausdrücklich  aufzumuntern.  Auf  dieses 
Mittel  war  man  ja,  unter  dem  Zwange  der  Notwendig- 
keit ,  schon  seit  langer  Zeit  verfallen  und  hatte  von  ihm, 
während  der  langen  Übersetzungsperiode,  welche  der  R.'scheu 
Reform  vorausging,  nur  allzu  häufig  Gebrauch  gemacht.  Ja, 
R.  sah  sich  sogar  veranlasst,  einen  Missbrauch  in  dieser  Hin- 
sicht hintanzuhalten.  Er  warnt  davor,  einem  lateinischen 
Worte  Aufnahme  zu  gewähren,  wenn  dessen  Begriff  durch  eine 
schon  vorhandene  französische  Vokabel  ganz  gleichwertig  aus- 
gedrückt werde.-)  Demgemäss  tadelt  er  auch  das  Verfahren 
jener  älteren  Schriftsteller,  wie  Jean  le  Maire  und  anderer 


^)  Näheres  hierüber  ))ei  Dor,  1.  c,  p.  4;  Günther,  1.  c,  p.  ()7, 
u.  Nagel,  Ba'ifs   Wortb'ddxmg,  in  Herrig's  Archiv  LXI,  200—242. 

^)  Schon  Cicero  hatte  gesagt:  „Jn  trans/'ercndis  {e  graeco)  vere- 
CKW(h(s".     De  oratore.  24,  81. 
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Zeitgenossen  desselben,  welche  ihre  Prosa  geradezu  mit  latei- 
nischen Worten  überschwemmten,  um  damit  den  Eindruck  der 
Gelehrsamkeit  zu  erzielen:  «/e  te  veux  encore  advertir  de 
ri'ecorchcr  point  le  Latin,  comme  nos  devanciers  qiii  ont  trop 
sottement  tire  des  Romains  wie  infiniU  de  vocables  estrangers,  nt 
qu'il  y  en  avoit  d^aussi  hons  en  nostre  propre  langage»  (VII,  334). 
Diese  Zeit  der  Latiniseurs  war  gewissermassen  eine  Art 
Yorrenaissance,  wo  die  literarische  Reform  sich  noch  nicht 
auf  die  poetischen  Gattungen  und  deren  Inhalt,  sondern  haupt- 
sächlich auf  das  Vokabular  und  die  Prosa  erstreckte ;  dabei 
liefen  freilich  manchmal  die  absonderlichsten  Barbarismen 
und  Verstösse  gegen  den  Geist  der  französischen  Sprache 
mit  unter.  Schon  Fabri  (1520)  und  vor  ihm  Infortunatus 
(1500)  hatten  sich  gegen  diese  Latiniseurs  n  outrance  gewendet 
und  ihnen  zugerufen:  «N^ecumez  jjoint  les  vocahides  latines.y>  ^) 
R.  wusste  also  wohl,  was  ihn  von  solchen  Vorläufern  trennte. 
Dies  hinderte  ihn  jedoch  nicht,  einzelne  von  Jean  le  Maire 
und  seiner  Schule  eingeführte  Wörter  wieder  in  Gebrauch 
zu  nehmen  und  das  von  jenem  gegebene  Beispiel  zu  Neu- 
bildungen nach  lateinischen  Sprachgesetzen  nachzuahmen.-) 
In  dem  Bestreben,  diesen  Ecumcurs  de  Latin  das  Handwerk 
zu  legen,  wurde  E.  allenthalben  von  gleichgesinnten  Ge- 
nossen unterstützt.  Ausser  Männern,  wie  Robert  und  Henri 
Estienne,^)  Amyot  und  Calvin,  war  ihm  namentlich 
Rabelais  dabei  von  Nutzen,  der  gerade  diese  Anhänger  des 
Fremden  mit  den  Pfeilen  seines  Spottes  angriff.^)  Dub.  und 
Peletier  zeigten  sich  in  diesem  Punkte  weniger  behutsam. 
Der  letztere  sagt :  « Un  niot  hien  deduit  du  Latin  aura  banne 
grdce   en   lui   donnant   la   teinture   fran<;mse.y>  ^)     W^ie   leicht    er 


^)  Zschalig,  1.  c,  p.  50,  ferner  Langlois,  1.  c. ,  p.  67,  und 
Fabri,  der  auch  mehrere  Arten  von  cbarbarismes  latins^  aufführt, 
II,  113—117  (ed.  Heron). 

^)  Siehe  hierzu  Plötz,  1.  c,  p.  12. 

')  Siehe  Estienne,  ConformiU  etc.,  Freface,  p.  10. 

*)  Siehe  Birch-Hirschf eld  I,  80,  u.  Rabelais,  Pantagruel 
L.  II,  eh.  VI. 

*)  Vergl.  H  o  r  a  z ,  Ars  poet.  v.  52  f.  : 

„Et  nova  fictaque  nuper  Jiabebunt  verba  fidem,  si 
Graeco  fönte  cadanf,  parce  detorta." 
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diese  letztere  Forderung  erfüllt  sieht ,  geht  daraus  hervor, 
dass  er  Wörter  herüberzunehmen  erlaubt  wie  rngirc:  ragir, 
und  schliesslich  den  naiven  Rat  erteilt,  fremde  Ausdrücke  zu 
«ccwher  2)ci;rmi  Ics  usitez  de  sorte  qu^oit  ne  s'apcrroive  point  qu'üs 
soient  noiarrnix.»  ^)  Sogar  noch  Vau quelin  ist  für  die  Ein- 
führung neuer  Wörter  aus  allen  Fremdsprachen,  wenn  dies 
behutsam  geschieht : 

<■- Si  qtidqtics  mols  tu   rciix  mettre  en   nsagc, 
Monfrc  toy  cIn'cJte  rt  rmit  n   leiir  donner  passagc : 
Ce  qve  hirn  tu  feras,  /e.s  joignaut  finemcnt 
Ävcc  ceux  d(j)it  hl  France  use  co)nmunrmrnt.y>-) 

Anders  verhält  es  sich  bezüglich  der  Neubildung  von 
Wörtern  nach  Analogie  antiker  Sprachgesetze,  Hierzu  rät 
R.  ausdrücklich  mit  folgenden  Worten:  «Tu  composcras  hardi- 
diment  des  mots  ü  fhuitatioii  des  Grecs  et  Lat/us>  (III,  335), 
Wenn  schon  seine  Vorgänger  die  antiken  Sprachen  in  diesem 
Sinne  benutzt  hätten,  dann  wäre,  meint  R.,  es  bereits  zu  seiner 
Zeit  besser  mit  der  französichen  Poesie  gestanden:  «»SV  eeux 
qiii  se  niesloient  de  la  Porsie  les  plus  estimez  eii  ce  mestier,  du  temps 
du  feu  Bog  FrariQois  et  He7iri,  eussent  voidu  saus  envie  peniiettre  aux 
nouveaux  niie  telk  lihertv,  notre  Jeingue  e)i  aboudance  se  feust  en 
peu  de  tewjis  egalh'e  a  celle  des  Romains  et  des  Ch-ecs-»   (VII,  335). 

Welche  antiken  Sprachgesetze  R.  bei  der  Neubildung 
französischer  Worte  besonders  in  Anwendung  bringen  will, 
können  wir  aus  seinen  theoretischen  Bemerkungen  nicht  ent- 
nehmen. Hierüber  müssen  uns  seine  Werke  Aufschluss  geben. 
Auf  Grund  derselben  lässt  sich  feststellen,  dass  R.  lateinische 
und  griechische  Suffixe  zur  Bildung  von  Substantiven  (wie 
esse  griech.,  itc  lat.)  und  Adjektiven  (wie  ean,  ide)  benutzt,-') 
dass  er  ferner  zusammengesetzte  AVörter,  zu  deren  Schaffung 
die  französische  Sprache  bis  dahin  nur  wenig  Neigung 
gezeigt  hatte,  in  ziemlicher  Anzahl  nach  griechischem 
Muster    bildet    und    verwendet.      Nun    hat    zwar    die   Kom- 


1)  Peletiei-,  p.  36—38. 

-)  Vau  quelin,  I,  v.  314— 318. 

')  Siehe  hierüber  Dor,  p.  '2,1. 
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Position  zum  Aufbau  der  romanischen  Sprachen  wesentlich 
beigetragen  und  wirkt  auch  jetzt  noch,  wie  Darmesteter 
gezeigt  hat,  als  lebendige  Kraft  mächtig  fort;  allein  zur 
Komposition  vermittelst  syntaktischer  Ellipse  (z.  B.  timbre- 
poste)  war  schon  das  Lateinische  nicht  geneigt  und  ebenso- 
wenig das  Altfranzösische. ^)  E.  wollte  nun  gerade  durch 
dieses  letztere  Mittel,  sowie  auch  durch  Juxtaposition,  zu- 
sammengesetzte Wörter  schaffen,  nachdem  schon  früher 
Sceve  und  Ponthus  de  Thiard'-)  ähnliche  Versuche  an- 
gestellt hatten.  Die  hauptsächlichsten  Arten  der  Komposition 
und  Juxtaposition,  welche  wir  bei  R.  finden,  lassen  sich  durch 
folgende  Beispiele  illustrieren  ■^) : 

1.  liommc-femme  (Subst.  u.  Subst.)  )    x     . 

^     -        ...  rc^  ^   1.         A  Tv  (  Juxtaposition. 

2.  dos-aile  (Subst.  u.  Adj.)  )  ^ 

3.  rhevre-pieds  (Subst.  mit    Subst.)  j 

4.  chasse-mal  (Verb  u.  Subst.)  ]  Komposition. 


5.  nuit-volnnt  (Subst.  u.  Verb) 


i 


Hinsichtlich  des  Gebrauchs  der  durch  Kompositioü  (3 — 5) 
entstandeDen  Wörter  war  neu,  dass  R.  sie  nicht  nur  sub- 
stantivisch, sondern  auch  attributiv  und  appositiouell  verwendet 
hat,  z.  B.  l'anionr  porie-hrandon.  Peletier  war  der  erste 
gewesen,  der  dieser  Adjektivierung  der  Komposita  das 
Wort  geredet  hatte  und  gibt  als  ein  Beispiel  hiervon  an : 
«L'hiver  portc-froid-i).^)  Da  der  Zweck  der  Beforra  die  Bildung 
eines  poetischen  Wortschatzes  war,  so  kann  man  schon  daraus 
folgern,  dass  R.'s  Neuerungen  sich  hauptsächlich  auf  das 
Substantiv  und  Adjektiv  beziehen  müssen.  Bei  der  Durch- 
sicht seiner  Werke  findet  man  denn  auch  in  der  That^  dass 
die  anderen  Wortgattungen,  wie  z.  B.  das  Verb,  weniger  durch 
seine   Reformen   in  Mitleidenschaft  eezoffen  wurden.    In  Be- 


')  Darmesteter,  De  la  cn'ation  etc.,  p.  133. 

-)  Siehe  Pellissier,  Art  poet.  de   Yauquelin.     Pref.  p.  18. 

*)  Darmesteter,  1.  c,  p.  IS!),  u.  Nagel,  Baifs  Wortbildung,  in 
Herr  ig 's  Archiv  LXI,  200—242. 

*)  Peletier,  p.  38.  Vergl.  auch  Estienne's  Auslassungea 
hierüber  in  seiner  Precellence,  p.  157. 
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zug  auf  das  letztere  hat  R.  ebenfalls  nicht  durch  die  Theorie, 
sondern  nur  durch  sein  Beispiel  einzelne  Neuerungen  herbei- 
geführt. So  bildet  er  von  Substantiven  oder  Adjektiven 
vermittelst  der  Silbe  o//  ZeitAvörter  (gnerroz/er),  oder  er  ver- 
wendet Substantiva  und  Adjektiva  in  verbaler  Funktion,  in- 
dem er  ihnen  die  Silbe  e/i  vorsetzt  {cncharner)  ^) ;  lauter  Wort- 
bildungen, die  mit  der  von  uns  zuletzt  behandelten  Kom- 
positiousweise  eigentlich  nichts  zu  thun  haben. 

Dabei  soll  nun  freilich  nicht  in  Abrede  gestellt  werden, 
dass  R.  in  der  früher  (S.  105)  erwähnten  Art  von  Zusammen- 
setzung manchmal  als  praktischer  Dichter  des  Guten  zu  viel 
gethan  hat.  Allein  die  zum  Beweise  für  seine  Fremdwort- 
manie so  häufig  aufgeführten  Verse  '^)  bezeugen  doch  nur, 
dass  er  die  Unmöglichkeit  beklagt,  derartige  Wortbildungen 
im  Französischen  nach  Belieben  vorzunehmen.  Jedenfalls 
steht  soviel  fest,  dass  R.  als  Theoretiker  keineswegs 
einem  übertriebenen  Latinisieren  das  Wort  geredet  hat. 
Er  will  vielmehr,  dass  bei  eventuellen  Neuschöpfungen  der 
Dichter  stets  auf  das  nationale  Sprachgefühl  Rücksicht  nehme. 
Die  beratende  Stimme  desselben  kommt  nach  R.  durch  das 
Auge  und  Ohr  zur  Geltung.  Demgemäss  sind  solche  Wort- 
gebilde, welche  schon  ihrem  blossen  Aussehen  oder  Klange 
nach  dem  französischen  Auge  oder  Ohre  wehe  thun,  unzu- 
lässig. Es  geht  dies  aus  der  Art  seiner  Aufforderung  zu 
Neubildungen  hervor:  <'.Tii  composcras  .  .  .  pmirrcu  qti'ils  soient 
gracieux  rt  plaisans  ä  rawciUc»  (VII,  335).  Schon  Sibilet 
hatte  in  einem  Kapitel,  betitelt  De  I'elociifion  poetiqne,  eben- 
falls dazu  aufgemuntert,  aber  unter  Hinzufügung  der  Worte : 
«II  le  face  tant  inodestement,  et  avec  tel  jugement  qiie  Vaspretc  du 
mot  nouveau  n'egratigne  et  ride  les  mireüles  rondes.»  ^)  Selbst 
D  u  b.  beschränkt  eine  ebendahin  zielende  Vorschrift  folgender- 
massen:    «Toutesfois,   avecques  modesfie,  Analogie,  et  lagement   de 


1)  Nagel,  1.  c,  p.  2.m 

^)  v.Ah!  que  je  suis  marry  que  la  Muse  Fran^oise 

Ne  peut  dire  ces  nwts  comme  fait  la  Gri'geoise, 

Ocymore,  dispotme,  oligochronien, 

Certes  je  les  dirais  du  saug   Valesie7i.:t  (VI.  380.) 

^)  Zschalig,  1.  c,  p.  69. 
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rOreille.» '^)  In  ähnlichem  Sinne  verlangten  auch  Peletier 
und  Vauquelin  Mässigung  bei  etwa  allzu  grossem  Schöpf- 
ungstrieb des  Dichters  und  stete  Rücksichtnahme  auf  den 
herrschenden  Sprachgebrauch.  ^) 

Ja,  diese  Rücksicht  auf  das  nationale  Sprachgefühl  treibt 
R.  so  weit,  dass  er  sogar  empfiehlt,  den  antiken  Eigennamen 
durch  Anhängung  einer  besonderen  Endung  ein  franzö- 
sisches Gepräge  zu  geben :  « Tu  toumeras  les  noms  jyroprcs  des 
anciens  d  Ja  terminaison  de  ta  langiie,  autant  qu'il  se  peut  faire 
ä  Vimitation  des  Romains,  qui  ont  approprie  ce  qu'ils  ont  i^eu 
des  Grecs  ä  leur  langue  Latine.i)  (VII,  335). 

Zu  solchem  Anpassen  fremdsprachlicher  Eigennamen  an 
den  nationalen  Lautstand  rät  schon  Vida,  wenn  er  sagt: 

..Hoiresco  diros  sonitus  .  .  . 

Idcirco  si  qxiando  ducum  referenda,  virimique 

Nomina  dura  nimis  dieiu  .  .  .  illa  .  .  .  mollia  reddunt.'''-  '^) 

D  u  b.  spricht  die  gleiche  Weisung  mit  folgenden  Worten 
aus:  «Äeconwde  onqties  telz  Noms  propres,  de  quelque  Langue 
que  se  soif,  ä  l'usage  de  ton  vulgaire  .  .  .  et  dy  Hercule,    Thesee.-''*) 

Obwohl  nun  schon  Montaigne^)  gegen  diese  Mas- 
kierung fremder  Namen  polemisierte,  fand  R.'s  Vorschlag 
doch  Beifall,  und  so  kommt  es,  dass  gar  manche  antike  oder 
andere  fremdsprachliche  Namen  uns  in  französischem  Ge- 
wände fast  unkenntlich  geworden  sind. 

Allein  R.  wollte  nicht  nur  durch  Anlehnung  an  die 
alten  Sprachen  seine  Reform  zu  stände  bringen;  sie  sollte 
vielmehr  auch   auf  nationaler   Grundlage   aufgebaut  sein. 

Wir  wenden  uns  deshalb  jetzt  denjenigen  seiner  Vor- 
schriften zu ,  welche  auf  die  Ausnützung  der  im  franzö- 
sischen Idiom  selbst  liegenden  Hilfsmittel  hinweisen.  Der 
Grundgedanke,    von    dem  R.  hierbei    ausgeht,   ist    der,    dass 


0  £>i'f.  L.  II,  eh.  VI,  127. 

-)  Peletier,  1.  c,  p.  38;  Vauquelin  I,  v.  385 — 36 

»)  Vida,  III,  vv.  310,  320-321. 

*)  Def.  L.  II,  eh.  VI,  128. 

^)  Montaigne,  Essais  I,  eh.  4G. 
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man  die  Umgangssprache  der  damaligen  Zeit  i)oetiscli  brauch- 
bar machen  müsse,  indem  man  ihren  Wortbestand  in  natio- 
nalen Quellen  wieder  auffrische  und  sie  so  gewissermassen 
einer  Regeneration  unterziehe.  Unter  Umgangssprache  ver- 
stehen wir  jedoch  nicht  die  Sprachweise  der  grossen  Masse 
des  Volkes,  sondern  im  Sinne  R.'s  diejenige  des  Hofes  und 
der  am  Hofe  verkehrenden  Gesellschaftsklassen.  An  und  für 
sich  ist  freilich  auch  die  höfische  Sprache  noch  nicht  zur 
Poesie  geeignet;  sie  enthält  viele  Wendungen,  welche  sich 
nicht  für  den  poetischen  Gebrauch  schicken,  und  der  Dichter 
würde  Unrecht  thun,  sie  ohne  weiteres  als  sprachliches  In- 
strument zu  benützen.  11.  warnt  ausdrücklich  «d'affecter  jmr 
tro'p  le  parier  de  la  Cour  Icqiiel  est  qiielquefois  tris  mauvais  jwur 
estre  langage  de  DamoiseUcs  et  jetoies  Gentilshomn^es  qui  fönt 
plus  proffession  de  hien  coinbnffre  quc  de  Inen  parier-»  (VII,  321). 
Sehen  wir  nun  zu,  wie  er  die  Hofsprache  dichterisch  brauch- 
bar machen  will. 

Zunächst  gilt  es,  an  Stelle  der  abgeblassten  und  farl)- 
losen  Ausdrücke  der  konventionellen  Sprache  plastische  und 
prägnante  AVorte  bezw.  Wendungen  zu  setzen,  wie  solche  im 
Munde  des  Volkes  gäng  und  gäbe  sind.  Namentlich  die 
Sprache  der  Handwerker  ist  reich  an  derartigen,  energischen 
und  sinnlichen  Bezeichnungen.  Deshalb  empfiehlt  sie  E.,  wie 
wir  schon  oben  (S.  62)  sahen,  auch  als  Fundort  für  Gleichnisse. 
Daraus  erwächst  aber  dem  Dichter  die  Pflicht,  in  steter 
Fühlung  mit  dem  Volke  und  seiner  Sprache  zu  bleiben. 
<'.Tu  praefiqueras  bien  souvent  les  artiscnis  de  tous  mestiers  comme 
de  Marine,  Venerie,  Fauconnerie,  et  principalenient  les  artisajis  ele 
feu  .  .  .  .»  (VII,  321).  Auf  diese  Quelle  der  Sprachbe- 
reicherung hatten  auch  D  u  b.  ^)  und  P  e  1  e  t  i  e  r  -)  schon  hin- 
gewiesen. 

Sogar    ausserhalb    der    Plejade    stehende    ]\Iänner    Avie 


^)  ^Encores  te  venx-ie  aduertir  de  hanter  quelquesfois  non  senle- 
ment  les  Scanans,  mais  aussi  toutes  sortes  d''Onnriers  et  gens  Meca- 
niques  ...»  Def.  {ed.  Person).  L.  II,  eh.  XI,  p.  147,  ferner  L.  II,  eh. 
VI,   p.  126. 

-)  Peletier,  Art  poet.  p.  89f:  :ll  äoit  savoir  les  in-incipales 
adresses,  usages,  et  vocables  des  gens  Mecaniques.^ 
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Pasquier^)  und  H.  Estienne-)  siH'echen  die  gleiche  An- 
sicht aus  und  später  erneuert  V  a  u  q  u  e  1  i  n  noch  einmal 
diese  Vorschrift  seines  Meisters.  •') 

Reiche  Ausheute  an  bildlichen  Ausdrücken  gewähren 
ferner  die  Dialekte.  In  ihnen  soll  sich  nach  E,.'s  Meinung 
die  Hofsprache,  d.  h.  die  Sprache  der  Gebildeten,  wieder  yer- 
jüngen.  Dabei  will  R.  keinem  Dialekte  eine  bevorzugte  Stellung 
einräumen:  aTH  seawas  dcxtroncnt  choisir  d  approprier  a  ton 
oewire  les  mots  2^lu>i  significatifs  des  dialectes  de  nostre  France, 
.  .  .  et  ne  s6  faut  soucier,  si  les  vooables  sont  Gascons,  Poicte- 
ri)is,  Normans,  Maneeaiix,  Lionnais  ou  d'autres  pals»  (YIII,  321). 
In  der  zweiten  Vorrede  zur  Franciade  kommt  er  ebenfalls 
auf  diesen  Gedanken  zurück  und  äussert  sich  folgend ermassen: 
<  Je  te  conseille  d'user  indifferemment  de  tous  dialectes,  comme  fai 
desja  dit  .  .  .  car  chacun  jardin  a  sa  particidiere  fleur. »  P  e  1  e  - 
tier  war  ebenfalls  schon  der  Ansicht,  dass  man  aus  der 
Bauernsprache,  überhaupt  aus  allen  Dialekten  und  sogar  aus 
dem  Provenzalischen,  Wörter  einführen  solle;  denn  'dout  est 
frcüicoisy' .  ^)  Wie  die  Schüler  R.'s  diese  Weisung  auffassten, 
ersehen  wir  aus  folgenden  Versen  B  a  i  f '  s : 

« La  (Paris)  qucdre  ans  je  passay,  fagonnant  mon  ramage 

De  grec  et  de  latin;  et  de  divers  langage 

(Picard,  parisien,  tourangien,  poitevin, 

Normand  et  champenois)  inellag  mon  angerin.»  ^) 

Übrigens  stimmte  diesem  Vorschlage  R.'s  auch  der 
Philologe  H.  Estienne  bei  in  seiner  Abhandlung  über  die 
Ähnlichkeit  des  Französischen  mit  dem  Griechischen.*')  Schliess- 
lich wiederholte  auch  noch  Vauquelin  die  Lehre  R.'s  in 
folgenden  Versen: 


^)  Pasquier,  (Eiivres,  lettre  XII.  II,  476. 

^)  Estienne,  Precellence  p.  143. 

')  Vauquelin,  Art  poet.  II,  v.  960. 

*)  Peletier,  Art  poet.  p.  40. 

^)  Baif,  (Euvres  en  rimes  p.  11. 

*)  Estienne,  Conformite  p.  21. 
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KVidiomc  Norman.  VAngerin,  Ic  Manccau 
Le  Frangois  Je  Picard,  le  poli  Tourangeau 
A]nr7is,  comme  les  mots  de  toiis  arts  mecaniques 
Pour  en  orner  apres  fes  PJtrases  Poetiques.y>  ^) 

Doch  darf  nach  Vauquelin  durch  solche  Anwendung 
dialektischer  Wörter  die  Klarheit  der  Sprache  keinen  Ein- 
trag erleiden: 

^-Amenant  de  Gciscogne  ou  de  Langedoug 
D'Älbigeois,  de  Provence  im  langage  ino'Ky.»  -) 

Sodann  will  R.  auch  die  in  der  älteren  Sprache  liegen- 
den Schätze  wieder  heben. 

Denn  er  ist  keineswegs,  wie  man  behauptet  hat,  ein  Ver- 
ächter der  nationalen  Vergangenheit.  Ja,  einmal  spricht  er 
sich  sogar  dahin  aus,  dass  ihm  ein  altvaterischer  Meister- 
sänger, der  die  Romans  de  geste  durchblättere  und  an  ihren  alter- 
tümlich klingenden  Worten  Geschmack  finde,  noch  lieber  sei 
als  ein  i^edantischer  Federfuchser,  welcher  sich  mit  Spitz- 
findigkeiten der  lateinischen  Grammatik  abplage;  «Encore 
randrait-il  viieux,  comme  im  hon  hourgeois  ou  citoyen,  rechercher 
et  faire  im  lexicon  des  vieils  mofs  d' Artus,  Lancelot  et  Gauvin 
ou  commenter  le  Roman  de  Ja  Rose  que  s'amnser  ä  je  ne  scay 
quelle  gramDtaire  latine  qui  a  passe  son  tejnps»  (III,   36). 

Alte  und  vergessene  Worte  dürfen  also  nicht,  blos  weil 
sie  ein  archaisches  Gepräge  haben,  aus  dem  dichterischen 
Vokabulare  zurückgewiesen  werden:  «Tu  ne  rejetteras  j)oint  les 
vieiix  mots  de  nos  roinans ,  ains  les  choisiras  arecque  meurc  et 
priidente  election»   (VII,  310). 

Schon  Vi  da  sagte  in  ähnlichem  Sinne: 

,.Sae])e  miJti  ^;/ape/  anfiqais  alludere  dictis.^^  ^) 


^)  Vauquelin  I,  v.  361 — 364. 

«)  Vauquelin  II,  v.  910. 

^)  Vi  da,  Ars  2>oet.  III,  v.  257. 
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Dub.  ^)  und  Peletier -)  sprechen  die  gleiche  Aufforde- 
rung aus,  und  auch  Pasquier^)  schliesst  sich  ihrer  Mei- 
nung an. 

Diese  Vorliebe  E.."s  für  archaische  Worte  und  Pro- 
vinzialismen hat  ihren  Grund  darin,  dass  gerade  sie  bei  seinem 
Suchen  nach  pittoresken  Ausdrücken,  <anots  significatifs-» ,  ihm 
sehr  oft  das  Gewünschte  darboten.  Besonders  ein  Zug  ist 
dabei  charakteristisch ;  seiner  Ansicht  nach  sind  nämlich  die 
alten  Worte  des  pikardischen  und  wallonischen  Dialektes 
hauptsächlich  empfehlenswert  wegen  der  ihnen  innewohnenden 
Naivität  des  Ausdrucks :  »  Oiäre  je  t'adverii  de  ne  faire  conscience 
de  remettrc  en  usage  les  antiques  voeahles  et  jynncipcdement  ceux 
du  langage  wallon  et  j^iccti'^h  l^Quel  nous  reste  par  taut  de  siecles 
Vexemple  naif  de  la  langiie  franpaise»  (III,  32). 

Ganz  unbewusst  fühlte  sich  R.  von  der  Ursprünglichkeit 
und  Natürlichkeit  der  älteren,  französischen  Redeweise  an- 
gezogen, also  von  den  Eigenschaften,  welche  den  Franzosen 
als  Erbteil  aus  grauer  Vorzeit  geblieben  sind.  E.'s  Ansicht 
von  dem  hohen  Alter  des  wallonischen  Dialektes  teilt  auch 
Vauquelin;  sie  rührt  von  Claude  Fauchet  her, 
der  sie  zuerst  in  seinem  Buche  über  den  Ursprung  des  Fran- 
zösischen aussprach.^)  Auf  diesen  Fonds  alter  Ausdrücke 
wies  R.  auch  in  mündlicher  Rede  seine  Genossen  hin. 
D'Aubigne  berichtet  hiervon  in  seinem  Äverüsscmcnt  des 
Tragiques    und    führt    als    eigene   Worte    des    Meisters    an: 


^)  Def.  L.  n,  eh.  VI.  p.  129:  «Si  tu  ne  voulois  quelqiiefois  vsurper, 
et  quasi  comme  enchasser  ainsi  qiCvne  Pierre  2)recieuse^  et  rare,  quelques 
motz  antiques  en,  ton  Poeme  ....  Pour  ce  faire,  te  faudroit  voir  tous 
ces  vieux  Romans,  et  Poetes  Francoys  .  .  . .» 

^)  Peletier,  p.  39:  eil  ne  sera  defendu  de  ramener  quelqiiefois 
les  mots  anciens  comme  heherger  etc.» 

^)  Pasquier,  (Eiivres  II,  p.  47,  nach  Brunot,  p.  249. 
*)  Vauquelin,  Art  i^oH.  II,  v.  959—961: 

cOr  VVnalon  estant  tont  le  j^remier   vulgaire 
Et  Vltalie  et  VEspagne  ont  forme  Vexemplaire 
Du  leur  sur  son  Roman.» 

Siehe  ferner  Claude  Fauchet,  Recueil  de  Vorigine  etc.  L,  I, 
eh.  VII. 
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«Je  vous  rccommande  por  trstcnneiit  tjiie  vons  nc  laissirX'  jioiiit 
jyerdre  ces  vieux  termes,  que  vous  Ics  cniployiez  et  cleffendirz  I/ardi- 
vieitJ  contre  des  maraiix  qui  ne  tiennrnt  pas  fh'gant  ce  qui  ti'cst 
point  oscorche  du  latin  et  de  Vüalieny' .^) 

Noch  eine  Freiheit  räumt  R.  dem  Dichter  in  Bezug 
auf  die  Benützung  archaischer  Vokabeln  ein.  Man  braucht 
sie  nämlich  nicht  immer  genau  in  ihrer  alten  Form  oder 
ehemaligen  Bedeutung  Avieder  aufleimen  lassen,  —  obwohl  dies 
meistens  der  Fall  sein  wird  —  es  steht  einem  vielmehr  frei, 
sie  modernisiert  an  Gestalt  und  Bedeutung  Avieder  in  Um- 
lauf zu  bringen.  So  sind  vermutlich  folgende  Worte  R.'s  zu 
deuten:  «Si  les  vicux  nwts  cdjolis  par  Viisage  out  laissf  quelque 
rejetton  .  .  .  tu  Ic  ponrras  provigiier,  ameuder  et  cultivrry>  (III,  33).-) 
Meistenteils  freilich  werde  man  sich  des  alten  Wortes  in  de'^- 
AVeise  bedienen,  dass  man  mit  seiner  Hilfe  durch  Al)leitung 
oder  Zusammensetzung  ein  neues  schaffe:  «Tu  ne  desdaigneras 
les  vieux  mots  Franeois,  d'cmtant  que  je  les  estime  toujours  eii 
vigueur,  quoy  qu'on  die,  jusqu'ä  ce  qu^ils  agcnt  fait  rcuaistre  en 
leur  place,  comme  une  vieille  souclie,  un  rejettony/  (VII,  335). 

Solche  Neubildungen  seien  zulässig  bei  jedem  Worte,  Avel- 
cher  Wortgattung  es  auch  angehören  möge:  idJe  tous  vocahles, 
qii'ils  sfjient  en  iisage  ou  hors  d'usage,  s'il  reste  encore  quelque 
partie  d'eux,  soit  en  nos  verbes,  adverbes  ou  p)ctrticipes,  tu  le  jwur- 
ras  par  bonne  et  certciine  emcdogie  faire  croistre  et  inultiplier» 
(VII,  335).  Auch  Vi  da  hatte  schon  in  diesem  Sinne  zur 
Schaffung  von  neuen  Wörtern  in  folgenden  Versen  ermuntert : 

„Vos  etiam  quaedam  idcirco  nova  condere  mala 
ReUigio  vetat,  indictasq'ue  effundere  voces.'-^^) 

Gleichwohl  Avill  R.  auch  hier  einer  unbesonnenen  Wort- 
schaffung entgegentreten.  *)      Etwaiger  Übereifer   findet  seine 


')  Nach  Petit  de  Juleville,  Le(;ons  etc.  I,  171. 
-)  Vergl.  Horaz,  Ars  poet.  v.  47 f: 

„Dixeris  egregie,  nottim  si  callida  verbum 

Reddiderit  junctura  novmn.'-'' 
')  Vida,   III,  V.  267. 

*)  Vergl.  Cicero,  de  oratore  III,  37:    „Temas  orator  nee  In  fa- 
ciendis  verbis  erit  audax  . .  .  et  parcus  in  priscis.^'' 
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Schranken  in  dem  Gesetze,  dass  jedes  neugeschaffene  Wort 
nach  Analogie  eines  bereits  im  Volke  kursierenden  Prototyps 
gebildet  sein  müsse :  «D'arantage  je  te  veiix  hien  encouragcr  de 
prendre  la  sage  liardiesse  d'inventer  des  vocables  nouvermx,  pourveu 
^irils  soient  moidex  et  fafonnez  sks  im  patroii  desja  receu  du 
pcupk-y'^)  (III,  32).  Endlich  will  R.  auch  dadurch  auf  sprach- 
lichem Gebiete  dem  Dichter  freiere  Bewegung  gestatten,  dass 
derselbe  ein  und  dasselbe  Wort  in  verschiedener  Funktion 
gebrauchen  darf,  wie  z.  B.  renr ,  verver,  lohbe ,  lohher 
(VII,  336).-^) 

Wenn  es  nun  dem  Dichter  erlaubt  sein  sollte ,  durch 
solch  mannigfaltige  Mittel  einen  poetischen  Wortvorrat  zu 
schaffen,  so  lag  die  Gefahr  nahe,  dass  sich  ein  sogar  nach 
Individuen  verschiedenes  Kauderwelsch  ergeben  Avürde,  das 
schliesslich  niemand  mehr  verständlich  wäre.  Eine  solche 
Regellosigkeit  lag  aber  nicht  in  R.'s  Absicht;  deshalb  sucht 
er  Garantien  dafür  aufzustellen,  dass  die  Einheitlichkeit  der 
Sprache  gewahrt  bleibe.  Ein  Hauptmittel  hierfür  sah  er  in 
der  Verpflichtung  des  Dichters,  sich  dem  «usage»  anzupassen.^) 
Man  war  nun  freilich  damals  nicht  darüber  einig,  wo  man 
diesen  '.stcoidard  lauguage >  finden  konnte,  obwohl  F ab ri  schon 
sein  Wesen  ganz  richtig  angegeben  hatte.'*)  Die  einen  mein- 
ten, beim  gewöhnlichen  Volke  von  Paris,  die  andern  beim 
Parlamente  und  den  Gelehrten,  wieder  andere  beim  Hofe.') 
Diesen  letzteren  schloss  sich  auch  R.  an,  was  aus  folgenden 


')  Vergl.  Horaz,   Ars  poet.  v.  58 f.: 
..Licuit  semperque  Ucebit 
Svinatnm  praesente  nota  pvoäucere  nonien.''^ 
^)  Siehe  uoch  weitere  Beispiele  hiervon  l)ei  Nagel,  Baif's  Wort- 
bildung, in  Herrig's  Archiv  LXI,  200—242. 
')  Vergl.  Horaz,    Ars  poet.    v.  71  f. : 

„ ,  si    volet   usus 

Quem   penes  arbitrinm  est,  et  jus  et  nornia  loquendi.^ 
*)  Art  de  rhetorique  {ed.  Hcron)  1,  305:  cLe  plus  beau  langaige  qui 
soit,  c'est  le  commun  et  familier  qui  liest  de  haultz  termes  troj)  scabreux 
et  escumez  du  latin  ou  de  bas  termes  barbares  qui  ne  sont  cognenz  que 
en  ung  iiei«.» 

*)    Siehe    Thurot,    La    Prononciation    fran^-aise    1,    87  fF.,   und 
Brunot,  p.  222. 

Müncliener  Beiträge  z.  romauisclieu  u.  eiifrl-  Philologie.    X.  8 
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AVorten  hervorgeht:  <■ .  .  .  dialedcs  cntre  Icsquels  Je  courfimn 
est  tonjours  le  plus  beaii,  <)  cause  de  Ja  inajeste  du  jtrince  ^  (III  84). 

Auch  Dub.  hatte  früher  schon  den  Hof  die  <seuJe  escoJe 
oU  voJontiers  on  apprent  ä  bioi  et  proprenient  parJer-^  genannt.^) 
Von  dem  daselbst  herrschenden  Sprachgebrauche  sollte  der 
Dichter  namentlich  nicht  in  Bezug  auf  die  syntaktischen  Ge- 
setze abweichen.  Deshalb  untersagt  R.,  in  Befolgung  der 
schon  von  Charles  Fontaine  gegebenen  Vorschrift,  jede 
Art  von  Inversion,  insbesondere  diejenige  des  Subjekts: 
«Tu  ne  transposeras  jamais  Jes  paroJes  ii/j  de  ta  prose  mj  de  ies 
vers ;  rar  notre  Jangue  ne  Jes  pent  jiorter >  (III,  26).  Peletier 
dagegen,  der  in  dem  Mangel  an  Inversionen  eine  Schwäche 
der  französischen  Sprache  erblickte,  meinte  dass,  <(jui  roudra 
remedier  d  un  te^  defuut  de  noire  Jaugue».  sich  um  seine  Mutter- 
sprache verdient  machen  würde-).  Dul).  huldigte  in  diesem 
Punkte  ebenfalls  einer  freieren  Ansicht  und  fand  schön 
<de  meiire   Ja  charnie  devant  Jes  J)oeufs>.'^) 

Aus  gleichen  Gründen,  wie  oben  (S.  113)  erwähnt,  verbot 
R.  auch  die  Auslassung  des  Artikels*)  und  der  Subjekts- 
fürwörter vor  Verbalformen.  «Tu  n'ouUieras  jauiais  les  eirticJes 
ei  tiendras  poiir  tout  certaiii  que  rieri  ne  peut  tant  defitiurer  ton 
vers  que  Jes  articJes  deJaissex, ;  autant  eii  est-iJ  de  proiio)i/>t  jiriiui- 
tifs,  cfjuvue  je,  tu,  q7ie  tu  n'otibJieras  non  pJus '  (VII.  329). 
In  diesem  Falle  stimmte  ihm  auch  Dub.  bei,  indem  er  sagte  : 
«Garde  toji  etussi  de  tuniber  en  vn  vice  coiiimun,  mesmes  au.r  pJus 
exceJJens  de  nostre  Langxie,  c'est  Voinission  des  ArticJes  .  .  ..^)  Da- 
gegen hat  R.  nichts  einzuwenden  gegen  den  Gebrauch 
des  Adjektivs  anstatt  eines  Adverbs  bei  Intransitiven,  die 
Substantivierung  des  Adjektivs  {Je  nrt  für  Ja  rerdure)  und 
diejenige  des  Infinitivs — ,  lauter  Dinge,  welche  Dub.^)  ebenso 


*)  Dub.,  CEwvres  (ed.  Mariy-Laveaux)  I,  73. 

2)  Art  2wet.  p.  40. 

^)  Siehe  Brunot,  p.  495. 

*)  Über  den  Gebraucli  des  Artikels  herrschten  im  1(>.  Jahrh.  ver- 
schiedene Ansichten;  siehe  hierüber  Brunot ,  p.  337ft'.,  u.  bezüglich  der 
Fürwörter,  1.  c,  p.  377  ff. 

5)  Def.  L.  II,  eh.  X,  p.  142. 

ß)  Dcf.  L.  II.  eh.  IX,  p.  140. 
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wie  Peletier')  schon  früher  dem  Dichter  zugestanden 
hatten.  In  das  Belieben  des  letzteren  stellte  E.  auch  die  An- 
hängung  eines  .^  in  der  1.  Pers.  Sing.  Präs,  der  auf  einen 
Dentallaut  endigenden  Verba.^)  Peletier  dagegen  hatte, 
der  Unterscheidung  halber,  das  s  in  der  1.  Pers.  überall  ge- 
strichen wissen  wollen ,  nach  Analogie  von  Formen  wie  je 
Hol ;  ■^)  die  Auslassung  des  e  beim  Futur ,  auch  in  der 
Schrift,  wurde  von  E.  und  Peletier  zugelassen.  «Tu 
raccourciras  les  rerhes  trop  loiif/s  ro))ime  donra ,  sautra  .  .  . 
)i''riyant  cn  cela  regle  qne  foii  mirellle>  (VII,  328).  Beide 
gestatteten  also  in  orthographischer  Hinsicht  dem  Dichter 
möglichst  viel  Spielraum.  Für  die  von  Peletier,  Baif 
und  Meigret  auf  diesem  Gebiete  angeregten  Eeformbe- 
strebungen  empfand  E.  lebhaftes  Interesse,  obgleich  er  ebenso- 
wenig wie  D  u  b.  aus  Scheu  vor  dem  Publikum  in  seinen  Werken 
orthographische  Neuerungen  anzubringen  wagte  (III,  36).  *) 
Fassen  wir  nun  kurz  E.'s  Vorschriften  zusammen,  so  er- 
gibt sich,  dass  er  bei  all  seinen  Neuerungsvorschlägen  stets 
mit  Besonnenheit  und  Mässigung  vorgehen  wollte.  D  u  b.  und 
selbst  Peletier  zeigten  hierin  nicht  so  viel  Zurückhaltung; 
denn  der  letztere  forderte  z.  B.  den  Dichter  auf  zur  Bildung 
von  Komparativen  und  Superlativen  wie  grandicxr  und  (jrcDt- 
(Hssime.  •"')  Nicht  minder  kühn  in  willkürlicher  Behandlung 
der  Sprache  zeigten  sich  sodann  E.'s  Nachahmer,  z.  B.  Du 
Bartas  und  Du  Monnin,  sowie  der  radikalste  Theoretiker 
der  Plejade,  Jacques  de  la  Taille.**)  Dieser  befürwortete 
die  Verstümmelung  von  Wörtern,  die  Einführung  von  Neolo- 
gismen, den  übermässigen  Gebrauch  von  Archaismen,  sowie 
orthographische  Willkürlichkeiten  aller  Art  und  dies  alles 
nur,  um  die  französische  Sprache  unter  das  Joch  der  antiken 
Quantitätsbestimmungen  gewaltsam  zu  beugen.     Solcher  Ea- 

')  Art  poet.  p.  38-39. 

^)  Siehe  darüber  Bruno t,  p.  409,  u.  Rons.,  Yll,  332. 

^)  Art  poet.  p.  87. 

'')  Siehe  Dub. ,  (Eavres  (ed.  Marty -Laveaux)  I,  47  u.  49:  «Je 
loiie  grandement  ceux  qui  ont  voulu  reformer  Vorthographe^,  welche  er 
eine  durch  die  Juristen  {i Praticiens ^)  verdorbene  nennt. 

*>)  Art  i)Ott.  p.  39. 

*^)  Siehe  hierzu  Rucktäschel.  p.  2627. 

8* 
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dikalismus  missfiel  R.  selber  am  meisten  imd  hatte  uatürlicli 
eine  Reaktion  zur  Folge,  die  sich  schon  bei  V  a  u  q  u  e  1  i  n 
und  Daig aliers,  sodann  deutlicher  beiDeimier  und  am 
schärfsten  bei  Malherbe  fühlbar  machen  sollte.  Allein  R. 
ist  für  diese  Exzesse  einzelner  seiner  Nachahmer  nicht  verant- 
worthch.  Vielmehr  bekunden  alle  seine  sprachlichen  Vor- 
schriften seine  Liebe  zum  heimatlichen  Idiom,  die,  Avie  Opitz 
uns  glauben  machen  will,  soweit  ging,  dass  er  sich  zwölf  Jahre 
hindurch  vom  Griechischen  fernhielt,  um  nicht  seinen  Stil  zu 
verderben.^)  Wenn  er  sodann  in  der  Sprache  des  Hofes 
eine  Art  französischer  Normalsprache  erblickte ,  so  geschah 
dies  nicht  aus  Servilismus,  sondern  es  äussert  sich  hierin 
vielmehr  das  BeAvusstsein  der  gewonnenen  Reichseinheit,  die 
naturgemäss  auf  eine  sprachliche  Einheit  hindrängt:  ^  Aujour- 
dlntji  pour  ce  que  nostre  France  tioheist  qu'a  iin  schI  h'oij,  inms 
sommes  contrainfs,  si  nous  rimlons  parvenir  ä  qiielqiie  honncur  de 
])arJer  son  langcige  >  (VII,  322).  So  verlangt  auch  D  u  P  e  r  r  o  n  , 
ein  Hauptkritiker  des  16.  Jahrhunderts,  dass  man  sich  be- 
mühe «(/  parier  Je  langagc  de  la  cotir  en  la  quelle  se  trouve  tont 
ce  qu'' 11  il  y  a  de  jxjlitesse  dans  le  royaunie».-)  R.'s  verhängnis- 
voller Irrtum  bei  seiner  Sprachreform  war,  dass  er  glaubte, 
man  könne  dem  Publikum  eine  poetische  Sprache  in  kurzer 
Zeit  aufzwingen,  während  eine  solche  sich  doch  nur  allmäh- 
lich aus  der  Volkssprache  heraus  entwickeln  soll.  Aber 
keineswegs  waren  seine  Vorschriften  dem  Geiste  der  Sprache 
zuwider.  Wir  schliessen  mit  den  Worten  D  armesteter 's: 
«7/  efif  ete  lieureux  pour  la  langue  de  garder  qtielque  chose  de 
cettc  hardiesse  et  de  cette  iemerite  de  R.~»  ^) 


^)  Siebe  B  er  an  eck,  1.  c,  p.   lU. 

")  Überhaupt  Hess  man  auch  bei  der  sprachlichen  Reform  poli- 
tische Rücksichten  nicht  ausser  Spiel.  So  hatte  schon  Claude  de 
Seyssel  ein  aprojet  d^emhellir  la  l.  fr.»  ausgearbeitet  (1509,  ver- 
öfl'entlicht  1559),  zum  Teil  auch  in  der  Absicht ,  die  Sprache  zu  be- 
fähigen, als  ein  Werkzeug  der  französischen  Grossmachtpolitik  zu 
dienen.  Vergl.  auch  oben  S.  51  ,  Anm. ;  siehe  ferner  L.  Geige  r's 
Referat  in  der  Beilage  zur  Allgem.  Ztg.  Nr.  264,  1894,  u.  H.  Morfs 
Aufs,  in  der  Ztsehr.  für  ueufrz.  Spr.  u.  Litt.  1895.   XVI,  281.   (Abhdl.) 

•')  Darmesteter,  De  la  ereatlon  etc.,  p.  244.  —  Über  Ma- 
llierbe's  Reaktion  auf  diesem  Gebiete,  siehe  Brunot.  p.  249 — 293. 
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2.    Ausbildung  des  dichterischen  Stils. 

Der  wesentlichste  Bestandteil  des  dichterischen  Stils 
ist  der  AVortschatz,  nicht  nur  als  Träger  des  Gedanken- 
inhalts, sondern  auch  als  die  äussere  Erscheinungsform  des 
durch  das  Werk  realisierten  Kunstideals.  Es  ist  demnach 
erklärlich,  dass  sich  R.  vorzugsweise  mit  dem  Wortschatze 
als  dem  Grundelemente  des  Stils  beschäftigt  hat.  Die  poe- 
tische Sprache  sollte  aus  erhabenen  und  sonoren  Ausdrücken 
bestehenj  die  der  Prosasprache  fern  sind  und  ^qui  fönt  hattrrie 
cnix  vers>  (III,,  21).  Allein  er  hat  auch  die  anderen  Be- 
standteile des  dichterischen  Stils  erkannt  und  berücksichtigt. 
In  dem  Abschnitte  über  das  Epos  haben  wir  schon  gesehen, 
welch  hohen  AVert  R.  dem  rhetorischen  Schmucke  der  dichteri- 
schen Diktion  beilegt.  Alle  die  dort  (S,  62)  angeführten  Regeln 
über  den  Gebrauch  von  Metaphern,  Figuren,  Antonomasien, 
Beiwörtern  und  Gleichnissen  haben  natürlich  für  die  Poesie 
überhaupt  Geltung.  Bekannt  waren  ihm  diese  dichterischen 
Eflfektmittel  wahrscheinlich  aus  C  i  c  e  r  o  '  s  rhetorischen 
Schriften  (namentlich  de  i)iventioiie  rheiorica  und  ad  Hrrenniion 
Lib.  IV)  oder  aus  Quintilian's  Werken  (L.  X),  viel- 
leicht kannte  R.  auch  schon  des  Aristoteles  Ansichten 
über  die  Metaphern.^)  Auf  den  Gebrauch  derselben  hatten 
schon  Fabri")  im  ersten  Buche  seiner  Rhetorik  und  dann 
Vi  da  hingewiesen: 

,,Tu  mille  rias,  tu  millc  ßgiiras 

Xi(7ic  lianc,  nunc  aliam   in<jirdere  et  mniarr  memenfo.'-'-  ''') 

Peletier  widmet  sodann  den  <ornements  de  Poesie^  ein 
ganzes  Kapitel.*)  Dub.  bespricht  ebenfalls  einzelne  Arten 
ausführlicher,  ist  jedoch  der  Ansicht,  dass  man  diese  Dinge 
am  besten  aus  den  alten  Klassikern  lerne.  °)  Bezüglich  der 
Wirkung  dieses  damals  neumodischen  Stiles  auf  das  Publikum 


1)  Aristot.  Poetik,  Kap.  XXI  u.  XXII. 

-)  Fabri,  im  Kapitel  i  Couleurs >  (ed.  Heron)  I,  153 ff. 

^)  Ars  poet.  III.  v.  35. 

^)  Art  poet.  p.  41-48. 

5)  Dub.,  L.  I,  eh.  V,  p.  64,  u.  L.  11,  eh.  IX,  p.  141. 
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erfahren  wir  von  La  Motte,  class  der  Leser,  wenn  er  den- 
selben einmal  gekostet,  ^s'e/i  degontera  des  autrcs  taut  qu'U  ne 
voudra  plus  lire  nt/  estimcr  mdres  ccritsy>.'^)  Die  Eigenschaft 
aber,  welche  E.  die  wichtigste  des  dichterischen  _Stiles 
dünkt,  ist  die  Sinnlichkeit  des  Ausdrnckes,  jene  Plastik 
der  DarstelluDg,  welche  den  Eeiz  der  antiken  Literatur 
ausmacht.  Die  Mehrzahl  der  von  ihm  erlassenen  Vor- 
schriften, sei  es,  dass  sie  sich  auf  die  Sprache  oder  auf  rhe- 
torische Ausschmückung  beziehen,  verfolgen  eben  den  Zweck, 
die  DarstelluDg  plastisch  zu  gestalten.  Im  folgenden  sollen 
nun  noch  einige  weitere  Eatscldäge  E.'s  Erwähnung  finden, 
die  das  gleiche  Ziel  verfolgen,  aber  mit  anderen  Mitteln. 
Es  ist  E.  nämlich  nicht  entgangen,  dass  in  dem  Verhältnisse 
der  Sprachlaute  zu  dem  durch  sie  bezeichneten  Gedanken- 
inhalte manchmal  ein  gewisses  plastisches  Moment  verborgen 
liegt,  das  der  Dichter  nur  richtig  anzuwenden  brauche,  um 
es  poetisch  wirksam  zu  machen.  Er  rät  also  dem  Dichter, 
lautsymbülische  -)  Effekte ,  wo  sie  sich  darbieten ,  nicht  zu 
verschmähen.    Durch  den  Hinweis  auf  die  vergilischen  Verse : 

,.,Una  omiirs  rnere  ac  tot/oii  spiDiiayr  rediictis 
Conrulsnvi  remis  rosirisqve  tridcntibus  acqiior,'''' 

(Acneis  VIII,  689  f.) 

erläutert  er  obige  Vorschrift,  welclie  folgende  Fassung  hat : 
«le  te  veux  advertir,  lecteiir,  de  pretidre  yarde  aux  lettres,  et  feras 
jugement  de  Celles  qui  ont  plus  de  son.  et  de  celles  qui  en  ont  le 
moiiis.  Car  A,  0,  ü  et  les  co)isonnes  31,  B  et  les  SS,  finissants 
Irs  mots  et  siir  toittes  les  RR,  qui  sont  les  vraijcs  lettres  heröiques, 
sont  nur  grandr  sonnrrie  et  battrrie  mix  rers>  (III,  31).  Auch 
P  e  1  e  t  i  e  r  '')  beschäftigte  sich  schon  mit  der  harmonie  imita- 
fire  und  bezeichnete  dieselbe  mit  dem  griechischen  Worte 
hypotypose.     Pas  qui  er*)    empfahl  ebenfalls    dieses  poetische 


')  Jod  eile,  Oeuvres  {ed.  Marty-Laveaux)  p.  7. 
-)  Siehe   darüber  ten  Brink,    tlber   die  Aufgabe   der  Literatur- 
geschichte p.  12. 

^)  Art  poet.  p.  45. 

'')  Pas  qui  er,  L.  VII,  eh.  X,  nach  Pellissier,  Fref.  p.  25. 
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Hilfsmittel,  uud  auch  noch  Vauqueliu  kam  darauf  zu- 
rück, B.  selbst  hat  sich  der  Lautmalerei  in  seinen  Werken 
gerne  bedient.  Aus  ihnen  können  wir  ferner  ersehen,  dass 
ihm  auch  die  poetische  Wirkung  der  Alliteration  nicht  unbe- 
kannt war,  und  dass  er  durch  Anwendung  derselben  ebenfalls 
,.eine  gewisse  Sinnlichkeit  des  Ausdrucks  für  das  Gehör  er- 
zielen" wollte.^) 

Ein  weiteres  Erfordernis  des  dichterischen  Stiles  ist  die 
Klarheit  und  Verständlichkeit  des  Ausdrucks,  sowie  die 
Übersichtlichkeit  in  der  Anlage  des  ganzen  Werkes.  Mit 
der  Einteilung  des  Stoffes  beschäftigt  sich  R.  in  dem  Kapitel 
über  die  <--clisposition» ,  wo  er  in  wenigen  Worten  die  bereits  von 
Sibilet  und  Peletier  gekannte  und  aus  Cicero  ent- 
lehnte Definition  dieses  Begriffes  angibt:  '^ Disposition  est  une 
ordonnance  des  choses  invent^es»  (VII,  325).  Peletier  hatte 
sich  darüber  ausführlicher  geäussert  und  namentlich  die  rela- 
tive Abhängigkeit  der  drei  Begriffe  «inrention,  disposition 
elociftion»  von  einander  an  Beispielen  aus  Vergil  darzuthun 
gesucht.  -)  AVas  dagegen  die  Klarheit  in  der  Wahl  der 
Worte  anlangt,  so  warnt  R.  namentlich  davor,  dass,  bei  dem 
Streben  nach  poetischem  Schwünge,  man  nicht  in  hohlen 
Bombast  verfalle ,  ein  Fehler,  den  man  bei  der  damals  be- 
liebten Nachahmung  italienischer  und  spanischer  Muster 
leicht  machte:  «Tu  anras  les  concejjfions  grandes  et  liautes, 
commc  je  faij  phisieiirs  fois  adverii  et  non  monstrueuses  ny  quin- 
tessencicuses  comme  sont  cellcs  des  EspagnoJs»  (III,  31).^) 

Welch  andere  Mängel  und  Gebrechen  sonst  noch  der 
Dichter  zu  meiden  habe,  führt  B.  nicht  weiter  aus  ;  Pele- 
tier^) aber  und  vor  ihm  schon  Fabri^)  hatten  den  vices  de 
la  poesie  eine  eingehende  Besprechung  gewidmet. 

^)  Einige  Beispiele  von  Alliteration  bei  R.  zählt  Lange  aus  der 
Franeiade  auf,  p.  35.  Im  18.  Jahrhundert  schrieb  M.  de  Piis  ein 
ganzes  Lehrgedicht  über  die  Verwendung  der  harmonie  imitative  in 
4  Gesängen.     1785.     Siehe  Vi  eilet  le  Duo  p.  11. 

-)  Art  poet.  p.  19. 

")  Vergl.  noch  R.  VII,  308  u.  322,  sowie  Vi  da  III,  v.  15:  „7er- 
borum  imprimis  tenebras  fuge  nubilaque  atra." 

*)  Art  poet.  p.  41  u.  50 — .52. 

^)  Art  poet.  {ed.  Hi'ron)  II,  112-133. 
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R.  zeigt  sich  also  auch  in  Bezug  auf  den  Stil  als  An- 
walt des  bun  seiis,  dem  eitles  Wortgeflunker  ebenso  unerträg- 
lich scheint  wie  die  Missachtung  des  notwendigen  poetischen 
Schmuckes,  ^)  Gleich  fern  von  falschem  Pathos  und  trockener, 
philisterhafter  Ausdrucksweise,  bestimmt  li,  seinen,  stilis- 
tischen Standpunkt  in  folgenden,  au  seinen  Lehrer  Daurat 
gerichteten  Versen : 

<  Je  7i'aiine  j)oint  ces  vers  qiil  rampent  sur  la   fcrrc 

Nt/  ces  vers  amjyouUez,  dont  le  nide  tonnerre 

S^enrole  oiitre  les  airs,  les  uns  f(i)it  mal  au  cocur 

Des  liseurs  degoustcz,  les  autres  lear  fönt  jicur  : 

Ny    trop  Jiaut,  n  ij  trop  bas,  rest  Ir  soiir era  in  st/jle. 

Tel  fitt  cch(!i  d' Homere  et  celuji  de    Virgilr.'  (Y,   349.) 

Eine  solche  Ansicht  von  der  Beschaffenheit  des  poe- 
tischen Stiles  ist  der  beste  Beweis  dafür,  dass  das  Studium  der 
antiken  Literaturen  nicht  fruchtlos  für  R.  gewesen  ist.  Denn 
die  vornehmste  stilistische  Lehre,  welche  das  Altertum  uns 
geben  kann,  ist  doch  zweifelsohne  die,  dass  wir  die  AVichtig- 
keit  der  Form  erkennen  und  sie  wieder  in  das  richtige 
Verhältnis  zum  Inhalt  setzen,  und  ferner  die,  dass  der 
Schriftsteller  in  all  seinem  Thun  sich  vom  Extreme  fern- 
halten muss,  wenn  er  ein  wahres  Kunstwerk  schaffen  will. 


^)  über  H.'s  Verstösse  .segen  diese,  seine  eigene  Lehre,  siehe 
Günther,  p.  81;  über  die  beabsichtigte  Dunkelheit  seiner  Oden,  siehe 
(jrandar,  p.  90. 


Kapitel  V. 

Der  Vers. 


§  1. 

Die    Yersarteii. 

a)  Der  Alexandriner. 

Was  zunächst  das  Wesen  des  Verses  anlangt,  so  haben 
sich  R.  und  Dub.  darüber  recht  unklar  ausgedrückt  und 
ebensowenig  hatten  ihre  Vorgänger  davon  verstanden.^) 

Derjenige  Vers  nun,  welcher  in  der  französischen  Poesie 
eine  vorherrschende  Stellung  einnimmt,  ist  bekanntlich  der 
Alexandriner  oder  Zwölfsilber.  R.  kommt  das  Verdienst  zu, 
ihn  wieder  zu  allgemeiner  Verwendung  gebracht  zu  haben, 
nachdem  er  im  vorhergehenden  Zeiträume  so  vernachlässigt 
worden  war,  dass  Fabri  ihn  bereits  «w^^e  antique  machine  de 
ritner >  nannte.-)  R,.  selbst  rühmt  sich  seiner  Verdienste  um 
den  Alexandriner  in  der  ersten  Vorrede  zu  seiner  Franciadc : 
«lesqicels  vcrs  fay  remis  le  j^remier  en  }ionneury>     (III,  11). 

In  der  Struktur  desselben  schlägt  er  keine  Neuerungen 
vor.  Der  Charakter  des  Alexandriners  erfordert  nach  seiner 
Meinung,  dass  man  der  Rede  einen  gewissen  Schwung  ver- 
leihe, weil  sie  sonst  der  Prosa  allzu  nahe  komme:  «La  roni- 
position  des  Alexandrins    doit    cstre    grave,    hautaine    et  (s'il  fiiit 


1)  Siehe  Def.  L.  II,  eh.  Vn,  p.  131. 

2)  Siehe  Fabri,  {ed.  Heron)  II,  3. 
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ainsi  parier)  altiloque,  cVautant  qii^ils  sont  jyhis  lonrjs  que  les 
autres  et  sentiraicnt  Ja  jirose  s'ils  n'estoient  coynposcx,  de  mots 
rshis,  grares  et  resonaiis  et  d\me  r/par  assr\    ricJ/e»    (VII,  330). 

Der  Alexandriner  ist  schon  seiner  Geschichte  nach  zum 
epischeu  Versmasse  bestimmt.  Auch  R.  ist  dieser  Ansicht ; 
er  nennt  ihn  geradezu  den  rrrs  J/eroiqtie.  Durch  die  Be- 
schäftigung mit  der  antiken  Literatur  war  er  zur  Einsicht 
gelangt,  dass  die  AVahl  des  Verses  nicht  gleichgültig  sei,  und 
jede  Gattuug  der  Poesie  ihren  besonderen,  eigentümlichen 
Rhythmus  und  Vers  verlange:  '^Tout  avisi  que  les  vers  Latins 
out  leiirs  pieds ,  eoviine  tu  scais,  iious  arons  cii  notre  Poesie 
FrcDir-oisr  .  .  .  wie  certaine  mesure  de  syllabes ,  sehn,  le  drssein 
des    carmes    que    nous    entreprenons  coniposer  >      (VII,  322). 

AVie  kommt  R.  nun  trotzdem  dazu,  in  seiner  Franciade 
den  Zehnsilber  zu  gebraucheuP^j  In  seiner  Jugend,  und  noch 
um  das  Jahr  1565,  als  sein  Abirge  de  V Art  poetiepie  ent- 
stand, war  er  für  die  Verwendung  des  Alexandriners  im  Ei)os. 
obwohl  er  bereits  um  diese  Zeit  an  seiner  Franciade  arbeitete. 
(Siehe  VII,  331  uud  III,  15.)  Allein  schon  in  der  ersten 
Vorrede  zu  seinem  E2)0s  (entstanden  vor  oder  im  Jahre 
1572)  kommt  er  von  der  Wertschätzung  des  Zwölfsilbers 
zurück.  Zwei  Gründe  veranlassten  ihn,  wie  er  selbst  sagte, 
von  der  Wahl  dieses  Verses  in  seiner  Franciade  abzusehen. 
Zunächst  besitze  der  Alexandriner  vielzuviel  Ähnlichkeit  mit 
der  Prosarede.  Er  fürchte,  an  dieser  Klippe  Schiffbruch  zu 
leiden  trotz  aller  Kunst,  die  er  auf  Reim,  Rhythmus  und 
Sprache  verwenden  würde.  Bei  der  grossen  xA.hnlichkeit 
zwischen  dem  Rhythmus  des  Zwölfsilbers  und  der  jambenartig 
sich  fortbewegenden  Melodie  oder  CantiUne  der  gewöhnlichen 
Prosarede  ist  diese  Gefahr  für  das  Französische  allerdings 
begründet,  andererseits  ergibt  sich  daraus  für  den  mit  musika- 
lischem Ohre  begabten  Dichter  eine  gewisse  Mühelosigkeit 
des  Versemachens.  Diese  Leichtigkeit  der  Produktion 
sclireckte  R.  in  zweiter  Linie  davon  ab,  den  Alexandriner 
zu  gebrauchen.  In  einem  so  erhabenen  AVerke,  das  die 
Frucht    langjähriger    Arbeit,     tiefer    Gelehrsamkeit,    emsigen 


')  Siehe  hierzu  Gandar,  p.  58 f. 
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Fleisses  darstellte,  schien  ihm  dieser  Vers,  der  sich  gleich- 
sam von  selbst  einstelle .  gewisserraassen  am  unwürdigen 
Platze  zu  sein:  «7/  meust  eie  cent  fois  plus  aisS  d'escrire  mou 
ceiivre  en  vers  alexandrins  qiiaux  autres ,  d''autant  qu'ils  soni 
plus  longs  et  par  eonsequeiit  vioins  sujets,  sans  la  liontnisc  con- 
science  que  fay,  qu'ils  sentent  trop  leur  prosr»    (III,   11). 

Trotz  all  dieser  Gründe  scheinen  die  damaligen  Kritiker 
die  Wahl  des  zehnsilbigen  Verses  nicht  gebilligt  zu  haben. 
R.  hat  diese  Vorwürfe  nicht  gleichgültig  aufgenommen.  Um 
sich  zu  rechtfertige D,  bringt  er  aber  eine  Entschuldigung  vor, 
die  einer  Selbstanklage  sehr  ähnlich  sieht.  In  einem  Zusätze 
(der  sich  jedoch  nur  in  einer  einzigen  Ausgabe  seines  Art 
jwetique  findet  (1573))  zum  Artikel  ^Des  vers  alexandrins  >  er- 
klärt nämlich  R.  ganz  offen,  dass  er  den  Zwölfsilber  in  seinem 
Epos  habe  verwenden  wollen,  allein  auf  Befehl  des  Königs 
Karl  IX.  den  Zehnsilber  habe  gebrauchen  müssen :  <  //  s''en 
fallt  prendre  ä  ceux  qui  ont  puissaiice  de  nie  commmider  et  non 
d  ma  volontS ;  car  cela  est  fait  contre  uion  gre,  esperant  im  jour 
la  faire  marcher  ä  la  cadcrice  Älexandrine ;  mais  p)our  cette  fois 
U  fallt  oheir.   (VII,  330/31).  i) 

Sollte  sich  nicht  in  dieser  Erklärung  ein  Geständnis  des 
Unwillens  darüber  verbergen,  dass  seine  Franciadc  bei  ihrem 
Erscheinen  nicht  den  durchschlagenden  Erfolg  fand,  den  er 
erhofft  hatte?  Jedenfalls  steht  die  Thatsache  fest,  dass  er  in 
der  später  entstandenen  zweiten  Vorrede  zu  seiner  Franciadc 
die  Ablehnung  des  Zwölfsilbers  mit  den  oben  angeführten 
inneren  Gründen  wieder  zu  motivieren  sucht  und  jeuer  äusseren 
Beeinflussung  nicht  mehr  Erwähnung  thut.  In  dieser  zweiten 
Vorrede  erläutert  er  in  ausführlicher  Weise  die  schon  an- 
gedeuteten Motive,  vergleicht  den  Zwölfsilber  nicht  mehr  mit 
dem  antiken  Hexameter,  sondern  mit  den  Senaren  der  Tra- 
giker und  beschränkt  seinen  Gebrauch  auf  das  Drama  und 
auf  Übersetzungen,  wo  in  der  That  Vers  und  Dichtung  sich 
der  Prosarede  nähern  können :  «II  ne  faul  fesmerveiller,  lecteur, 
de  quoij  je  n^aij  compose  ma  Franciade  en  vers  Alexandrins, 
qu'autrefois   en   ma  jciinesse,  par   ignorance,  je  pensois  tcnir    cu 


1)  Siehe  auch  Stengel,  Grundriss  d.  rom.  Philol.  1893,  II,  30. 
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nostre  Jangne  le  rang  des  carmes  Jieroa/iies;  encore  qu'ils  respon- 
dent  jtlus  aux  senaires  des  tragiqups  qu'aux  magnanimes  vers 
d^Hoviere  et  de  Virgile  .  .  .  Depuis  j'ai  reu  .  .  .  que  je  vi'csfoie 
((huse;  car  ils  sentent  trop  In  pyose  fres  facile  et  sont  enervex,  et 
flaqiies ,  si  ce  n'est  pour  les  tradiictions  ...  )  (III,  H;  15  f.). 
Übrigens  besteht  er  nicht  einmal  auf  der  zuletzt  geäusserten 
Ansicht  und  stellt  es  dem  Dichter  auheim,  den  Zwölfsilber 
auch  anderswo  zu  gebrauchen:  ■<J'cn  laisse  ä  cJiacun  sou  Ubre 
juge7nent  pour  en  user,  comme  il  raudra»  (III,  11).  Bei  dieser 
Sachlage  ist  es  höchst  wahrscheinlich,  dass  R.  bei  der  AVahl 
des  Zehnsilbers  nicht  minder  aus  freiem  Entschlüsse  als  auf 
fremde  Einwirkung  hin  gehandelt  hat  und  dass  wohl  beide 
Faktoren  ihn  zu  diesem  Fehlgriffe  schlimmster  Art  veran- 
lasst haben. 

Von  den  andern  Theoretikern  der  Plejade  kommt  D  u  b. 
überhaupt  nicht  darauf  zu  sprechen,  welcher  Vers  für 
das  Epos  sich  am  besten  eigne.  Peletier  jedoch  ist  ent- 
schieden für  den  Zwölfsilber  im  heroischen  Gedichte,  wo  allein 
derselbe  «son  vrcti  et  propre  usage>>  finde.  ^)  Er  begründet  die 
Ablehnung  des  Zehnsilbers  damit,  dass  die  ReiniAvörter  zu 
rasch  auf  einander  folgen  ,  und  in  einem  AYorte,  der  kurze 
Vers  sich  mit  der  epischen  Breite  schlecht  vertrage. 

Vauquelin  endlich,  der  in  jüngeren  Jahren,  aus 
Achtung  für  den  Meister,  den  Zehn-  und  Zwölfsilber  zuge- 
lassen hatte,  spricht  sich  später  ebenfalls  entschieden  für  den 
Alexandriner  aus  und  wagt  sogar,  den  Anfang  der  Franciade, 
ins  zwölfsilbige  Yersmass  umgedichtet,  seinem  Art  poefique  bei- 
spielsweise einzuverleiben.  -) 


b)  Die  anderen  Versarten. 

Der  Zehnsilber  oder  vers  comniuii  findet,  nach  ß.'s  Aus- 
führungen, vorzugsweise  in  der  lyrischen  Poesie  Anwendung; 
jedoch  sei  auch  der  Alexandriner  für  lyrische  Dichtungen 
keineswegs  ungeeignet :    '  Or  romme  les  Alexnndrins  sonf  propres 


')  Art  poet.  p.  57. 

2)  Art  poH.  I,  V.  507  u.  II,  v.  1Ü6. 
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poui'  les  sujets  liSröiqncs,  ccux-cy  (los  vcr.s-  commiins)  sont  ^n'oprc- 
ment  naiz  ponr  los  anwurs,  hien  que  les  rcrs  Alcxandrins  regoivent 
qudqiirfois  u)i  sujcf  amouyeux-^   (VII,   331). 

Für  die  höhere  Lyrik,  wie  Oden  und  Hymnen,  kommen 
Verse  mit  heliebiger  Silbenzalil  in  Betracht,  da  sich  solche 
am  besten  zur  musikalischen  Komposition  eignen:  <Tels  vers 
sollt  mcrreülcuseinent  projnrs  ponr  In  nmsiqiie.  Ja  Iijre  et  nufrcs 
instriimenfs:>  (VII,  332). 

Über  die  für  die  einzelnen  Gattungen  passenden  Vers- 
masse ausführlicher  zu  sprechen,  konnte  R.  sich  erlassen, 
nachdem  hierüber  Sibilet  im  fünften  Kapitel/)  und  nach 
ihm  Peletier  in  Anlehnung  an  Horazens  Ars  pociica  (v. 
73 — 85)  eingehende  Vorschriften  gegeben  hatten.-) 


§  2. 
Die  Yersbeliaiidlung. 

a)  Reim-,  Vers-  und  Strophenbau. 

Den  Reim  definiert  R.  als  'nnie  coiisonnancc  ef  cadcuce  des 
sqll'dies  tombcintes  sur  la  fm  du  vers»  (Art  poet.  VII,  356). 
Weiter  gehende  Spekulationen  über  dessen  Wesen  und  Her- 
kunft scheint  R.  nicht  angestellt  zu  haben. 

Peletier  meint,  der  Ursprung  desselben  sei  zwar  un- 
bekannt, aber  immerhin  sei  der  Reim  für  den  französischen 
Dichter  eine  absolute  Notwendigkeit/^) 

Später  spricht  sich  sodann  Vauquelin  im  Anschlüsse 
an  Fauchet  dahin  aus,  dass  der  Reim  eine  Erfindung  der 
Kelten  und  zu  den  andern  Völkern  von  Gallien  aus  ge- 
kommen sei."^)  Nach  R.  soll  der  Reim  reich  sein,  d.h.  auch 
die  vortonige  Silbe  umfassen  (VII,  356).  Diese  Forderung 
hatte  auch  schon  Dub.  gestellt,  der  dabei  zum  erstenmal 
den  Ausdruck   riclie    gebraucht:    <'.Quaud  ä  la  Bijthme,    ie  sujj' 


^)  Pellissier,  Fref.  p.  13. 
2)  Art  poet.  p.  56/57. 
^)  Art  poet.  p.  54. 
')  Art  poet.  I,  V.  600. 
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(Vopinion,  qn'elle  sott  richc»^)  Ihm  scliliesst  sich  sodann  Pele- 
tier  an,  der  die  rijme  ricJte  auch  noch  mit  dem  Xamen 
rymr  exquisc  belegt.-)  Dub.  hatte  jedoch  ausdrücklich  vor 
weiteren  Reimspielereien  gewarnt ,  so  z.  B.  vor  den  rijmcs 
eqiiivoqurs,  ferner  die  Keimverbindung  von  Simplex  und  Kom- 
positum, sowie,  nach  des  I  n  f  o  r  t  u  n  a  t  u  s  '^)  Vorgange,  diejenige 
von  Längen  und  Kürzen  (tna'Ure  :    »i/ifre)  geradezu  verboten.*) 

Bei  der  Aneinanderreihung  der  Verse  stellt  H.  als  Ge- 
setz auf,  den  Wechsel  von  männlichen  und  weiblichen  Reimen 
sorgfältig  einzuhalten:  «^4  Vimitafion  de  quclqu'nn  de  ce  temps, 
fu  feras  tes  vcrs  mascuUns  d  feminins  taut  q>i''il  te  sera  possibICf 
pour  estre  plus  propre  a  la  3£usique>-   (VII,   320). 

Schon  lange  indessen  vor  R.  bestand  der  Gebrauch,  mit 
männlichen  und  weiblichen  Reimen  abzuwechseln.  Die  erste 
Verslehre ,  welche  dessen  Erwähnung  thut ,  ist  die  von 
Eu stäche  Deschamps  (1392).  Er  empfiehlt  diesen  Wech- 
sel namentlich  in  der  Balladeudichtung.'^)  In  dem  Art  de 
rhetorique  des  Infortunatus  (1500)  wird  ebenfalls  von  der 
alteruance  des  riuies  gesprochen,  jedoch  bereits  ohne  Be- 
ziehung auf  eine  bestimmte  Kunstgattung.  Molinet  be- 
stätigt wiederum  den  erwähnten  Gebrauch  in  seinem  Art  de 
rheiorique  (1524).'^)  Durch  Bouchefs  AVorte: 

«Je  treure  brau   luetfrr  drux  fouiuins 
Ell  rime  plate  civec  deux  mascidins, 
SemhlahJement  quand  on  les  entrelasse 
En  vers  croises.  v '') 

wurde  das  Gesetz  dahin  formuliert,  dass  immer  zwei  ver- 
schiedengeschlechtige Verse  in  gekreuzten  Reimpaaren  auf- 
einander folgen  sollten  (1537). 


^)  Df'f-  L.  II,  eil.  VII,  p.  130.  Siehe  hierzu  die  irrige  Behauptung 
im  Grundriss  d.  rom.  Philol.  II,  65. 

'•')  Art  poet.  p.  54. 

^)  Siehe  Langlois,  De  artibus  rhetor.  etc.,  p.  (i8. 

M  Def.  L.  II,  eh.  VII,  p.  130. 

^)  Langlois  p.  12. 

6)  Ibd.  p.  84. 

')  Bouchet,  Epltres  famllieres  Nr.  107 ;  nach  Banner.  Vber 
den    Wechsel  etc.  p.  26. 
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Dub.  spricht  sodann  in  seiner  Defense  ebenfalls  von  diesen! 
Gesetze,  macht  aber  ans  dessen  Beobachtung  keine  Gewissens- 
sache, obwohl  auch  er  in  demselben  ein  Kennzeichen  der  neuen 
Poesie  zu  erblicken  vermeint.^)  Peletier  ist  in  diesem  Punkte 
ebensowenig  formell  wie  Dub.,  doch  erklärt  er  ebenfalls  diese 
Regel  für  eine  löbliche  Neuerung,  besonders  in  der  Sonett- 
dichtung.-) So  sehen  wir  also,  dass  bei  Aufstellung  dieser 
Vorschrift  R.  zahlreiche  Vorgänger  gehabt  hat,  und  wir  unter- 
lassen deshalb  den  Versuch,  die  oben  mit  «quelquhm  de  ce 
lfm'psy>  bezeichnete  Persönlichkeit  unter  ihnen  zu.  ermitteln. 

Um  dem  Dichter  das  Reimen  zu  erleichtern,  verlangte 
R.,  dass  ausschliesslich  der  Laut  eines  Wortes  und  nicht 
dessen  Orthographie  berücksichtigt  werde,  eine  Meinung,  die 
schon  Infortunatus  geäussert  hatte. •^)  Dem  entsprechend 
gestattete  R.  z.  B.  Wörter  auf  or  und  ort  durch  den  Reim  zu 
verbinden  (VII,  328). 

Ohne  solche  Freiheiten  müsse  der  Dichter,  wie  R. 
glaubt,  oft  auf  viele  schöne  Gedanken  verzichten;  überhaupt 
sei  der  Reim  von  untergeordneter  Bedeutung  gegenüber  der 
dichterischen  Sprache  und  Fiktion:  «Je  voij  le  jüns  soiivent 
Diillc  helles  sentences  et  milh  heciitx  vers  perdtis  par  f ernte  de  teile 
hetrdiesse  etc.»   (VII,  326  und  328). 

Und  in  der  That  erfreute  sich  die  Mehrzahl  der  Plejadeu- 
dichter  in  hohem  Grade  der  Gabe  des  Reimes,  so  dass 
dieser  Teil  des  poetischen  Werkes  ihnen  nur  geringe  Mühe 
verursachte  und  sie  noch  nicht  solcher  Hilfsmittel  bedurften, 
wie  Jean  le  Fevre  deren  eines  in  seinem  Diciionnaire  des 
rimcs  später  veröffentlichte.^)  Dem  Dichter  Peletier  da- 
gegen machte  die  Auffindung  eines  Reimwortes  einige 
Schwierigkeit;  jedoch  habe  dies  das  Gute  für  sich,  meint  er, 
den  Dichter  zu  einer  genaueren  Fassung  des  Gedankens  zu 
zwingen  ;    auf  jeden    Fall    aber   sei   dieser  Umstand  ihm  nie 


')  Def.  L.  II,  eil.  IX,  p.  142  143. 

-)  Peletier,  p.  62. 

')  Langlois,  1.  c,  p.  69. 

■«)  Siehe  Viollet  le  Duc,  p.  16. 
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hinderlich  gewesen  au  der  Eiustreiumg  schöner,  poetischer 
Sentenzen  in  sein  Werk.^) 

SchHessHch  erwähnen  wir  noch,  dass  sowohl  Dub.  als 
auch  Peletier  bereits  reimlose  oder  Blankverse  keuue_n  und 
zulassen,  ohne  sie  jedoch,  dem  angehenden  Dichter  zu 
empfehlen.^) 

Hinsichtlich  der  in  einem  Verse  zulässigen  Silbenzahl 
ersehen  wir  aus  R.'s  Werken ,  dass  er  Verse  aus  fünf  bis 
zwölf  Silben  gebildet  hat,  aber  nie  solche  aus  vier  Silben 
oder  gar  weniger.  Auch  Peletier  und  späterhin  Vau- 
quelin  hielten  Verse  von  geringerer  Silbenzahl  für  un- 
poetisch. 3)  Zur  Verwendung  des  elfsilbigen  Verses,  der  den 
antiken  Hexameter  ersetzen  sollte,  hatte  besonders  Dub.  auf- 
gefordert: «Adoptc  91WIJ  aussi  .  .  .  ers  coidans ,  et  mifjnars 
Hendrcasjileahles,  cl  Vexmiple  d'vn  Catulo'^) 

Ausserdem  versuchte  Baif  einen  fiinfzehnsilbigen  Vers 
einzubürgern,  der  sich  wieder  1)esonders  für  die  Musik  eignen 
sollte,  den  sogenannten  «vers  baifin».  Er  kündigte  den- 
selben folgendermassen  an: 

«-Muse,  .  .  .  ffirorisr  via  Itardiessc. 

Je  vcux  doniier  aux  Frangais  nn    vers  de  plus  lihre    accordance, 

Pour  Ic  joindre  an  hit  sonne  cVune  inoins  contrainte  cade)we.»") 

In  Bezug  auf  den  Strophen  bau  gewährt  R.  eben- 
falls volle  Freiheit.  Seine  Strophen  sind  entweder  aus  gieich- 
silbigeu  oder  verschiedensilbigen  Versen  gebildet  und  um- 
fassen vier  bis  neun  Zeilen,  ja  selbst  einige  zwauzigzeilige 
Strophen  finden  sich  unter  seinen  Oden.  Bei  ihrem  Aufbau 
vei'bandR.  die  Verse  in  allen  möglichen  Reimverkettungen.  Da- 
bei hat  er  sich  auch  nicht  davor  gehütet,  das  zusammengehörige 
Reimpaar  durch  andere  dazwischengeschobene  Verse  weit  aus- 
einander zu   zerren,    wovor,    als  einer  Verletzung    des  Ohres, 


^)  Art  x>net.  p.  55. 

=)  D<'f.  L.  II.  eh.  VII,  p.  132.  u.  Peletier,  Art  poi't.  p.  59. 

^)  Art  x>oet.  p.  57. 

*)  Def.  L.  II,  eh.  IV,  p.  118 

5)  Baif,  (Euvres  p.  35  f. 
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Peletier  besonders  warnte.^)  Nur  die  einzige  Regel  stellte 
R.  in  Bezug  auf  die  Strophenbildung  auf/dass  die  an  gleicher 
Stelle  stehenden  Verse  in  einem  aus  mehreren  Strophen  be-. 
stehenden  Gedichte  immer  gleichgeschlechtig  sein  sollen 
<VII,  326). 

b)  Der  Rhythmus. 

Wie  für  den  Reim,  so  gibt  es  auch  für  den  Rhythmus 
Iceiue  höhere  Instanz  als  das  Ohr.  Seiner  Unfehlbarkeit 
darf  der  Dichter  vertrauen :  « Gctrdant  tousjcnirs  une  certaine 
viesKre  constdtee  par  ton  aureille,  laquelle  est  ccrtain  juge  de  Ja 
structure  des  vers»  (VII,  333/34). 

Um  den  rhythmischen  Gang  eines  Verses  zu  erleichtern, 
gibt  R.  den  Rat,  die  Häufung  von  einsilbigen  Wörtern  im 
gleichen  Verse  zu  vermeiden  [«Tu  eviieras  nussi  Vahondance  des 
monosyllabes  en  tcs  rers  j)our  estre  rüdes  et  mal  plaisans  ä  ouir 
(VIII,  328)],  die  drei  oder  mehrsilbigen  Wörter  auf  io)i 
wegen  ihres  schleppenden  Rhythmus  vom  gleichen  Verse  aus- 
zuschliessen ,  was  auch  schon  Infortunatus  empfohlen 
hatte,  -')  und  andererseits  Synkopierungen  sowie  Elidierungen 
bisweilen  vorzunehmen,  wie  z.  B.  donivai  für  donnerai)  lauter 
AVinke,  die  sich  auch  schon  bei  Peletier  finden.-^) 


c)  Der  Hiatus. 

Hinsichtlich  des  Hiatus  hat  R.  im  Laufe  der  Zeit  seine 
Meinung  gewechselt.  Zuerst  hielt  er  ihn  für  fehlerhaft  und 
Avollte  ihn  untersagen :  « Tu  cviteras  autant  qiie  Ja  runtrainte  de 
ton  vers  le  pernieUra,  les  rencontres  de  voyelles  et  diphtomjues  qui 
ne  se  manfjent  polatj  aar  feiles  conciirreitces  de  voyelles  fönt  les 
vers  inerveiUeusevient  rüdes  en  nostre  langne»  (VI  II,  237).  Später 
jedoch  gelaugt  er  durch  die  Lektüre  der  antiken  Dichter  zu 
der  Überzeugung,  dass  auch  im  Hiatus  sich  dichterische 
Schönheit   bergen   könne  und  ändert   seine    frühere    Ansicht 


^)  Peletier,  p.  56. 
^)  Langlois,  p.  33. 
»)  Peletier,  p.  86. 
Müncbener  Beiträge  z.  roinanischeu  u.  eugl.  Philologie.    X. 
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dahin  ab,  «qite  cela  n'estoü  point  mal  seanty>  (III,  26).  Die- 
übrigeü  Theoretiker  der  Plejade  behandelten  diese  Frage 
überliaupt  nicht  eingehend. 

d)  Die  Cäsur. 

Bezüglich  des  Platzes  der  Cäsur  wollte  R.  an  dem 
Gebrauche,  der  schon  lauge  vor  ihm  bestanden,  und  den 
auch  Peletier  schon  angegeben  hatte, ^)  nichts  geändert 
wissen ;  demnach  sollte  der  Zehnsilber  nach  der  vierten,  und 
der  Zwölfsilber  nach  der  sechsten  Sillje,  die  übrigen  Verse 
aber  überhaupt  keine  Cäsur  haben. 

Was  die  Beschaffenheit  der  Cäsur  anlangt,  so  hält  auch 
R.  die  couppc  femininr  für  unerlaubt  und  erneuert  deren 
Verbot  durch  Anführung  eines  speziellen  Falles :  <;  Tu  dois 
oster  la  drrniere  c  feminine,  taut  de  vocablcs  singuliers  quo  plnriers 
qui  se  finissent  en  ce  et  en  ces.  quand  de  fortnue  ils  se  roicontrenl 
im  milieii  de  ton  rers--  (VII,  326).  Von  einer  wegen  des  e  sonrd 
fehlerhaften  Cäsur  hatte  zuerst  Jacobus  Magnus  in  seinem 
A7't  de  Hieforique  gesprochen  (1425).  Gleichwohl  stellt  er  es 
in  das  Belieben  des  Dichters,  das  dumpfe  e  als  cäsurtragende 
Silbe  zu  gebrauchen  oder  nicht.-)  Jean  le  Maire  ver- 
zichtet sodann  bereits  auf  den  Gebrauch  der  eonppe  feminine 
in  seinen  poetischen  Werken.'')  Gracien  du  Pont  (1539) 
verlangt  vom  Dichter  ganz  formell  die  alleinige  Anwendung 
der  männlichen  Cäsur.^)  Sibilet  wiederholt  diese  Vor- 
schrift,^) und  D üb.,  der  sich  in  seinem  Manifeste  mit  solchen 
Detailfragen  überhaupt  nicht  gern  befasst,  verweist  ausdrück- 
lich den  angehenden  Dichter  hinsichtlich  der  «coiq)])es  feminines,. 
Apostrophes,  Acce/is,  Ve  inasculin  et  Ve  feminin  et  autres  telles 
choses  vulgairesy>  auf  die  poetischen  Lehrbücher  seiner  Vor- 
gänger,*)    Peletier   kommt   ebenfalls    auf   die   Beschaften- 


^)  Peletier ,  p.  57. 
^)  Langlois,  p.  19. 

^)  Pellissier,   Prcf.  p.  fi ;    u.  B i r c li - H i r s c h f e  1  d .   Gresclncbte- 
der  frz.  Litt.  etc.  1,  73. 
*')  Langlois,  p.  85. 
5)  Pellissier,  Fref  p.  1.3. 
«)  Def  L.  II,  eil.  IX,  p.  138. 
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heit  der  Cäsur  zu  sprechen  und  schreibt  die  männliche  Cäsur 
vor,  d.  h.  die  Elidierung  eines  dumpfen  e  vor  folgendem, 
vokalischem  Anlaut.  ^)  R.  hatte  also  in  diesem  Punkte  nichts 
weiter  zu  thun,  als  durch  das  Ansehen  seiner  Dichterautorität 
eine  schon  oftmals  gegebene  Regel  zu  sanktionieren.  Anders 
verhält  es  sich  mit  dem  Verbote  des  syntaktischen  Enjambe- 
ment innerhalb  einer  Verszeile.  Diese  Vorschrift  ging  zuerst 
von  Peletier  aus,  der  aber  nur  einen  speziellen  Fall  an- 
führte, wenn  er  die  proklitischen  Wörter  me,  te,  se,  le,  etc.  nicht 
in  die  Cäsur  zu  stellen  erlauben  wollte.-)  R.  formulierte  als- 
dann diese  Regel  folgendermassen :  « Sur  tonte  chose  je  te  veux 
hien  advertir  ....  (jiie  Jes  quatve  premieres  sißlahes  du  vers  com- 
mim  ou  les  six  premieres  des  Alexandrins  soient  fagonnees  d'un 
sens  aucimenient  parfait,  sans  Vempr unter  du  mot  suivant»  (VII, 
331).  Demgemäss  soll  also  jede  der  durch  die  Cäsur  ent- 
standenen  zwei    Vershälften    ein   syntaktisches  Ganze   bilden. 


e)  Das  Enjambement. 

Wenn  R.  schon  im  Innern  des  Verses  kein  Übergreifen 
des  Sinnes  dulden  wollte,  so  ist  zu  erwarten,  dass  er 
dieses  Verbot  auch  auf  die  ganze  Verszeile  ausdehnte  und 
ein  Zerreissen  des  Sinnes  durch  den  rhythmischen  Einschnitt 
am  Versende  nicht  zuliess.  Sogar  der  sonst  nicht  eben  an 
Regeln  haftende  Dub.  untersagte  in  seiner  Difense  das  En- 
jambement, weil  dadurch  die  «soitence  trop  abruptement 
couppSe  >•>'■'')  erscheine.  Allein  R.  blieb  seiner  Ansicht  auch 
in  diesem  Punkte  nicht  treu.  Das  Beispiel  der  Alten 
stimmt  ihn  zu  einer  milderen  Anschauung:  <.7V//y  este  d'opi- 
nion  en  ma  jeunesse  que  Jes  vers  qui  enjamhent  l'un  sur  Vautre 
li'estoient  pas  bo>is  en  nostre  poesie ;  toutes  fois  j'a/j  cognu  depuis 
le  contraire  par  la  lecture  des  autheurs  grecs  et  romains» 
(III,  26).      • 

Blicken    wir    nun    auf  R.'s  metrische  Regeln  zurück,  so 


')  Peletier,  p.  .58. 

-)  1.  c,  p.  ,58. 

')  Dub.  {ed.  Marty-Lnveaux)  I.  52. 

9* 
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ergibt  sich  die  AVahrnehmimg ,  dass  ihn  Ijei  deren  Auf- 
stellung vornehmlich  zwei  Gesichtspunkte  leiteten.  Wie  bereits 
oben  ^)  angedeutet,  lag  ihm  daran,  die  Poesie  mit  der  Musik 
möglichst  innig  verbunden  zu  sehen.  Beide  Künste  sind 
für  einander  geschaffen  und  sollen  sich  gegenseitig  ergänzen : 
«.Ell  faveur  desqueh  IIa  Musvjnr  et  accord  des  insfnwientsj  il 
semhlc  (/ue  la  Poesie  sott  nee;  cor  Ja  Puesie  sans  les  insirmnents 
ou  sans  la-  grace  d'une  seule  ou  j:)lusieurs  voix,  n'est  mdlement 
cifprahle,  non  j^lus  qne  les  instriüiients  sans  estre  cmhnez  de  Ja 
melodie  d'une  plaisimfe  vcjixy   (YII,  320). 

Doch  genügte  es  ihm,  auf  diese  Verbindung  von  Poesie 
und  Musik  als  ein  notwendiges  Erfordernis  der  neuen  Dich- 
tung hingewiesen  und  sie  als  praktischer  Dichter  bethätigt 
zu  haben.  Vom  theoretischen  Standpunkte  aus  beschäftigte 
sich  besonders  Ba'if  mit  dieser  Sache.  An  Vorläufern,  welche 
diesem  den  Gedanken  einer  solchen  Verschmelzung  von 
Poesie  und  Musik  nahe  legen  konnten,  fehlte  es  jedoch  unter 
den  früheren  französischen  Poetikenschreibern  nicht.  Schon 
Eustache  Deschamps  sagte:  «Nous  avons  denx  musiques 
dont  Vvne  est  artifwieJle,  rautre  est  naturelle;  on  appelle  «miisique 
de  houehe»  en  irroferant  2)M'oIcs  metrifiees.^-)  Auch  Gracien 
du  Pont  nennt  die  Rhetorik  'mne  cspece  demusieque»  und  er- 
örtert die  Verwandtschaft  beider  Künste.^)  Aber  auch 
speziell  der  Gedanke,  die  antike  Metrik  ins  Französische  ein- 
zuführen, hatte  schon  im  15.  Jahrhundert  einzelne  Dichter 
zu  einem  Versuche  angelockt.  Abgeselien  von  einer  nicht 
auffindbaren  Homerübersetzung  in  Hexametern,  die  Aubigne 
in  seiner  Jugend  gesehen  haben  will,  hat  Michel  de  Bo- 
teauville  bereits  1497  einen  Art  de  metrifier  franeais  in  me- 
trischen Versen  geschrieben.*)  Sibilet  billigt  solche  Verse 
nicht,  ^)  Dub.  jedoch  betrachtet  sie  mit  AVohlgefalleu; 
auch  Peletier    heisst  diesen  Versuch  willkommen,  obgleich 


^)  Siehe  p.  72. 
^)  Langlois,  p.  111. 
^)  Langlois ,  p.  112. 

*)  Thomas,  A. :  cM.  de  B.  et  les  i«"'"«  vers  fr.  mesun's»,  in :  Annales 
de  la  Faculte  des  lett.  de  Bordeaux,  5e  annee,  No.  3. 
")  Pellissier,  Pn'f.  p.  18. 
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er  ihm  wegen  der  damaligen  Regellosigkeit  in  der  französischen 
Orthograi)hie  kaum  viel  Glück  prophezeit.^)  Jodelle  ver- 
öffentlicht 1553  bereits  mehrere  Disticha,  Pasquier  (1556) 
eine  Elegie.  Jacques  de  la  Taille  stellt  sodann  in  seiner 
Maui/re  de  faire  de^  vers  (1572)  die  nötigen  Quantitätsregeln 
für  das  Französische  auf,  in  der  Hoffnung,  den  nicht  ge- 
lehrten rin/asseurs  dadurch  gründlich  die  Poesie  zu  ver- 
leiden. Aber  originell  an  Baif  ist  seine  Ansicht,  durch  Ein- 
führung der  antiken  metrischen  Gesetze  der  französischen 
Poesie  einen  musikalischen  Charakter  verleihen  zu  können. 
Die  Thatsache,  dass  er  eine  Akademie  nur  zu  diesem  Zwecke 
gründen  konnte,  beweist,  dass  auch  noch  andere  Männer 
aus  dem  Gelehrten-  und  Dichterstande  seinem  Gedanken 
zustimmten.  Und  in  der  That  gehörten  dieser  Aka- 
demie ausser  E.  die  bedeutendsten  Gelehrten  und  Musiker 
jener  Zeit  an.  R.  selbst  dichtete  zwei  Oden,  in  denen  er, 
freilich  unter  Beibehaltung  des  Reimes,  die  sapphische  Strophe 
nachzuahmen  suchte;  doch  kam  man  mit  den  metrisclien 
Versen  nicht  recht  vorwärts ;  der  letzte  Theoretiker  der 
Plejade ,  Yauquelin,  ist  nicht  sehr  dafür  eingenommen, 
was  aus  folgenden  Versen  hervorgeht: 

«Je  ne  scay  si  ces  vers  auront  afitJtorife, 
C'est  ä  toy  d'en  jmrler,  sage  Posterite.»  -) 

Nur  der  auch  noch  im  17.  Jahrhundert  der  Plejade  treu- 
gebliebene Du  Gardin  gibt  als  Anhang  zu  seinen  «Prcmieres 
adresses  du  chemin  de  Parnasses,  wiederum  eine  Anleitung  «jiour 
faire  marcher  les  vers  franrais  snr   les  jneds  des  auteurs  latins.»^) 

Ausser  dem  musikalischen  Elemente    wollte  R.  noch  ein 


')  Peletier,  p.  59. 

2)  Art  poet.  II,  V.  849  850. 

^)  Vi  oll  et  le  Duc,  p.  6.  Über  die  Beteiligung  der  anderen 
Plejadendichter  und  sonstigen  Zeitgenossen  R.'s  an  Baif 's  Versuche, 
siehe  Bellanger,  eh.  II,  des  vers  mesureS7>;  G  an  dar,  p.  86; 
Müller:  Über  die  metrischen  Verse  des  16.  Jahrh.;  Nagel:  Die  metr. 
Verse  Baif's,  und  endlich  die  Einl.  zu  Groth's  Ausgabe  von  Ba'ifs 
Psaultier.    Heilbronn  1888. 
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anderes  Prinzip  in  der  Versbehaudhmg  zur  Geltung  bringen: 
es  lag  ihm  am  Herzen,  dass  dem  Dichter  in  Bezug  auf  die 
Technik  des  Verses  möglichst  viel  Spielraum  zugewiesen 
werde.  Während  er  in  grammatischer  und  syntaktischer  Be- 
ziehung die  genaue  Befolgung  der  Regeln  der  gebildeten 
Umgangssprache  verlangt  und  poetische  Lizenzen  nur  aus- 
nahmsweise zulässt:  i.Jc  suis  d'advis  de  i^e^i'niettre  quelque  licenee 
ä  nos  poetes  franrois,  poHrreu  qti'eüe  soit  raremeut  prise  .  .  .  .» 
(III,  26),  soll  der  Dichter  in  Bezug  auf  Reim,  Versbau  und  Rhyth- 
mus keinerlei  V^orschriften  unterworfen  sein.  Der  Wohlklang  sei 
sein  einziges  Gresetz.  Denn  der  metrische  Teil  des  Dichter- 
werks sei  schliesslich  doch  nur  nebensächlich  im  Verhältnis 
zum  Ganzen.  Die  Sprache  und  der  Inhalt  sind  seiner  An- 
sicht nach  die  Hauptsache:  «La  fable  et  ficfion  est  le  suJet 
des  hons  pjoiites  .  ...  et  les  rers  sont  setdement  le  buf  de  Vvjnej- 
rant  versificateuv»  (VII,  324  f.).  Die  Zurücksetzung  des 
metrischen  Teiles  der  Poesie  hinter  Sprache  und  Inhalt  wurde 
auch  von  Vituperan^)  gut  geheissen ,  und  später  kamen 
jyjeiie  Je  G  0  u  r  n  a  y  sowie  L  a  n  c  e  1  o  t  -)  nochmals  mit 
Nachdruck  auf  diese  Lehre  ihres  bereits  vergessenen  Meisters 
zurück. 


1)  Vituperan,  I,  eh.  XVII.  p.  (U. 
^)  Siehe  Rucktäschei,  p.  21. 


Kapitel  VI. 

Ergebnisse. 


a)  Literarische  Geschmackswandlangen  im  16.  Jahrhundert. 

Wenn  wir  die  einzelnen  Phasen  des  literarischen  Wand- 
lungsprozesses, den  Frankreich  im  16.  Jahrhundert  durch- 
machte, näher  ins  Auge  fassen,  so  lassen  sich  innerhalb  des- 
selben zwei  grosse  Abschnitte  unterscheiden,  von  denen  der 
erste  —  das  Zeitalter  Rabelais'  und  Marot's  —  unge- 
fähr bis  1547  sich  erstreckt,  der  zweite  —  das  Zeitalter  E.'s 
und  Montaigne's    —    ungefähr  bis   zum   Jahre  1590  läuft. 

Zur  Zeit,  als  die  Kriegszüge  der  Franzosen  nach  Italien 
ihren  Anfang  nahmen,  herrschte  in  Frankreich  die  von  der 
burgundischen  Schule  ausgehende  Dichtuugsweise  vor.  Grosse 
Gewandtheit  im  Auffinden  von  Reimen  und  in  künstlicher 
Aneinanderreihung  derselben  bei  geringem  geistigen  Gehalte 
sind  die  Kennzeichen  dieser  Dichterschule.  ^)  Am  Anfange  des 
16.  Jahrhunderts  sind  Jean  Me sc hi not,  Molinet,  Alain 
C  h  a  r  t  i  e  r  und  Jean  M  a  r  o  t  -)  die  bedeutendsten  Poeten . 
Ihre  Poesie  blieb  noch  völlig  unbeeinflusst  von  der  Re- 
naissance und  deren  Vertretern,  welche  bereits  in  statt- 
licher  Anzahl  am    Hofe   Ludwiff  XII.  verkehrten    und  an 


^)  Näheres  hierüber  bei  Richter:  „Die  franz.  Lit.  am  Hofe  der 
Herzöge  v.  BurguncV\  Diss.  Halle  1882. 

-J  Weitere  Dichter  jener  Zeit  bei  Birch-Hirschfeld,  j).  5. 
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dessen  Gemahlin  Anne  de  Bretagne  eine  fürsorgliche 
Beschützerin  hatten.^)  So  gehörten  gleichsam  zum  königlichen 
Hofstaat  folgende  bedeutende  Humanisten : 

Paulus  Aemilius.  der  oraienr  et  chronvjiieur  du  roi, 
Claude  de  S e y  s s e  1 ,  der  Biograph  Ludwig XI.,  L a s k a r i s . 
einer  der  ersten  Lehrer  des  Griechischen  in  Frankreich, 
Hieronymus  Aleander  und  dessen  Nachfolger  in  der 
Würde  eines  poeta  re;/iii.s,  F  a u  s  t  u  s  Au  d  r  e  1  i  n  u  s. 

Allein  von  ihrer  Existenz  und  Thätigkeit  gibt  uns  diejenige 
Verslehre,  welche  die  poetische  Theorie  des  scheidenden  Jahr- 
hunderts zusammenfasst,  keinerlei  Kunde.  Die  Einwirkung  des 
klassischen  Altertums  auf  die  von  einem  anonymen  Verfasser 
Infortunatus  herrührende  Fleier  de  rhetoriqur  (1500)  be- 
steht nur  darin,  dass  der  Verfasser  dieser  Schrift  bei  der  Auf- 
zählung früherer  Poetikenschreiber  auch  schon  Aristoteles. 
Cicero   und  Hermagoras  als   solche  anzuführen    weiss.-) 

Inzwischen  breitete  sich  in  Frankreich  der  Humanismus 
stetig  aus  und  wurde  namentlich  seit  der  Thronl)esteigung 
Franz'  I,  unter  der  Hofgesellschaft  zu  einer  Modesache.  Der 
Zuzug  neuer  Humanisten  aus  Italien  dauerte  fort.  A 1  i  o  n  i 
sowie  Alamani  wurden  nacheinander  poctae  regii.  und  ein 
reicher  Kranz  von  einheimischen  Humanisten  lebte  in  Franzens 
Umgebung."^)  Die  Pariser  Universität  wird  bereits  ein  Sammel- 
punkt für  alle  nach  der  neuen  Wissenschaft  hungrigen  Jüng- 
linge aus  Deutschland,  den  Niederlanden  und  England.  In 
Frankreich  selber  gibt  sich  allenthall^en  ein  lebhaftes  Interesse 
für  die  neuen  Studien  kund,  und  man  sucht  in  den  alten 
Klassikern  nicht  nur  Befriedigung  seiner  stofflichen  Neu- 
gierde, sondern  auch  schon  Aufschluss  über  die  religiösen 
und  politischen  Fragen,  welche  jene  Zeit  bewegten.  Da- 
mals haben  die  frühesten  Übersetzungen  lateinischer  Autoren 
(Vergil,  0  V  i  d)  die  Druckerpresse  verlassen.  Andere 
Gelehrte  wieder  legen  die  Früchte  ihrer  Klassikerlektüre  in 
weitschweifigen  Historienbüchern  nieder ,  wobei  die  fran- 
zösische  Prosa,    welche   noch    einen   stark    dialektischen  An- 


^)  Birch- Hirschfeld,   p.  5. 

^)  Langlois,  p.  iu. 

3)  Birch-Hirschfeld,  p.  11—13. 
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strich  hat,  dem  Austurme  barocker  Latiuismeuuud  Fremdwörter 
schouungslos  ausgesetzt  wird.  Eiu  Beispiel  solchen  Unter- 
nehmens ist  das  unter  dem  Titel  llhistration  des  Gaules  et  singu- 
larites  de  Troie  (1513)  bekannte,  umfangreiche  Geschichtswerk 
von  Jean  le  Maire  deBelges.  Sein  Buch  liefert  aber  auch 
den  Beweis  dafür,  dass  man  schon  damals  in  der  Prosarede 
die  Eloquenz  der  alten  Geschichtsschreiber  bewusst  nachahmte. 
„Als  Ganzes  beurteilt,  zeigt  das  Werk,  welch  höchster  Punkt 
einer  begabten  Feder  nach  den  Regeln  der  rhetorischen  Schule 
unter  Verwendung  eines  aus  dem  Lateinischen  ausgestatteten 
und   verbrämten  Wortschatzes  zu  erreichen   möglich   war."  ^) 

Somit  vollzog  sich  also  im  2.  Dezennium  des  Jahr- 
hunderts eine  Wandlung  des  literarischen  Geschmackes  in- 
sofern, als  der  rhetorische  Stil  in  die  Prosa  und  in  die  Poesie 
seinen  Einzug  hielt.  Diese  Thatsache  wird  bestätigt  durch 
den  Theoretiker  jener  Tage,  Pierre  Fabri.  Sein  Buch 
trägt  im  Unterschiede  von  früheren,  ebenfalls  schon  Rheiorique 
benannten  Werken  den  Titel  Pia  ine  rheiorique  (1521),  weil 
er  die  Prosa  und  Poesie  darin  behandeln  will.  In  dem  umfang- 
reichen, ersten  Teile  führt  Fabri  zum  ersten  Male  in  fran- 
zösischer Sprache  alle  Figuren,  Tropen  und  sonstige  dem 
oratorischen  Stile  eigenen  Ornamente  auf,  welche  er  aus  der 
Lektüre  von  C  i  c  e  r  o  '  s  Schriften  kennen  gelernt  hat.  Er.  der 
früheste  Vorkämpfer  der  scicnce  gegen  die  iipiorancc,  erklärt, 
die  Rhetorik  begreife  in  sich  die  Kenntniss  aller  anderen 
Wissenschaften:  La  RJieforique  presuppose  toutes  les  auf  res 
seiences,  esjiceialenient  j^oesie.»  -)  Allein  den  aus  dem  Studium 
der  Alten  gezogenen  Gewinn  in  die  Poesie  einzuführen,  war 
ihm  noch  nicht  möglich.  Wir  sehen  dies  aus  dem  zweiten 
Teile  seiner  Schrift,  der  Poetik.  Diese  ist  verhältnismässig 
kurz  ausgefallen;  er  beschränkt  sich  nämlich  darauf,  die  da- 
mals übhchen  Gattungen  aufzuzählen,  sowie  die  schon  in 
früheren  Verslehren  sich  findenden  Reimregeln  nochmals  breit 
zu  treten. 

Für  die  Poesie  als  solche  fiel  aus  der  Schule  der  Rhe- 
torik nur  der  zweifelhafte  Gewinn  ab,    dass  eine  Menge   von 

1)  Birch-Hirschfeld,  p.  92. 

2)  Fabri  (ed.  Heron)  I,  12. 
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Fremdwörtern  in  die  poetische  Sprache  eingeführt  wurde, 
welche  dieselbe  bisweilen  zu  einem  Avahrhaft  makaronischeu 
Kauderwelsch  zu  stempeln  geeignet  war.^)  Die  Lust  an 
künstlichen  Reimen  nimmt  immer  noch  alle  Kraft  des  d4chte- 
rischen  Talentes  in  Anspruch ;  zum  Gebrauche  mittelalter- 
licher Allegorien  kommt  noch  hinzu  ein  allegorischer  Sym- 
bolismus der  antiken  Mythen,  und  in  solcher  Spielerei  ver- 
zehrt sich  des  Dichters  Erfindungsgabe,  ohne  auf  die  reale 
AVeit   irgend  welche  Rücksicht  zu  nehmen. 

In  Bezug  auf  den  poetischen  Stil  macht  sich  der  Eiu- 
fluss  der  rhetorischen  Schule  nur  darin  geltend,  dass  sich  die 
dichterische  Diktion  mit  einem  reichen  Vorrate  von  hoch- 
trabenden Beiwörtern  ausschmückt  und  bisweilen  eine  affek- 
tierte Vornehmheit  zur  Schau  trägt.  -) 

Ebenso  wie  die  Prosaschriftsteller  das  Altertum  bereits 
stofflich  ausbeuten,  mit  gelehrtem  Wissen  prangen  und  citaten- 
reiche  Bücher  drucken  lassen,  nimmt  man  jetzt  auch  in  der 
Poesie  stoffliche  Anlehen  bei  den  Alten  vor  und  holt  zunächst 
das  herüber,  was  dem  bisherigen  Kunstgeschmacke  am  meisten 
zusagte,  nämlich  die  Mythologie  des  olympischen  Götterhimmels. 

Jedoch  dieser  Einfluss  des  Altertums  war  vorderhand  nur 
äusserlicher  Natur  und  konnte  noch  keineswegs  die  Grundlagen 
der  nationalen  Dichtung  ins  Wanken  bringen.  Während  früher 
die  Poesie  fast  ausschliesslich  Moralpredigerin  gewesen  war,  so 
wurde  jetzt  mit  der  w^achsenden  Erkenntnis  auch  die  didak- 
tische Aufgabe  des  Dichters  eine  andere :  nunmehr  fühlt  er 
sich  berufen,  die  Wissenschaft  überhaupt  dem  Publikum  zu 
ül)ermitteln.-^)  In  Anerkennung  dieses  relativen  Fortschrittes, 
der  in  Dichtung  und  Prosa  durch  die  rhetorische  Schule  er- 
zielt wurde  und  sich  hauptsächlich  an  den  Namen  Jean  le 
M  a  i  r  e '  s  knüpft,  wurde  dieser  letztere  auch  von  D  u  b.  und 
Pasquier  als  ein  Vorläufer  der  Plejade  gefeiert,  und  der 
moderne  Kritiker  Becker  nennt  ihn  geradezu  den  ersten 
humanistischen  Dichter  Frankreichs.  ^) 


1)  Siehe  Fabri  (er?.  Äfro»)  II,  117,  u.  B  i  rch- Hirsch  feld  I.  80. 

2)  Birch-Hirschfeld  I,  eh.  III,  p.  66—83. 

3)  Birch-Hirschfeld  I,  85. 

*)  1.  c,  p.  89.     Siehe   ferner  Becker,   Ph.  Aug.:   Jean  le  Maire 
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luzwisclien  dringen  wieder  neue  Ideen  in  das  französisclie 
Geistesleben  durch  die  Lyoner  Schule  ein.  Lyon,  das  kommer- 
zielle Bindeglied  zwischen  Italien  und  Frankreich,  war  näm- 
lich iu  jener  Zeit  auch  die  Brücke,  über  welche  die  italie- 
nische Kultur  nach  Frankreich  einzog.  Dort  inmitten  einer 
wohlhabenden  Bürgerschaft  fand  der  Humanismus,  der  seinem 
innersten  Wesen  nach  demokratisch  war,  den  günstigsten 
Boden  zur  raschen  Entwickelung.  Schon  seit  dem  Anfange 
des  Jahrhunderts  beschäftigte  man  sich  daselbst  mit  antiker 
und  italienischer  Literatur,  und  seit  der  Mitte  der  dreissiger 
Jahre  hatte  man  es  auch  bereits  zu  einer  eigenen  Lyoner 
Dichtung  gebracht.  Als  hervorragende  Charakterzüge  des 
Lyoner  Dichterbundes  kann  man  kurz  anführen :  Die  Nach- 
ahmung der  petrarkischen  Liebesdichtuug,  die  Einführung 
eines  zarten  Mystizismus,  wie  er  in  den  Schriften  der  Neu- 
platoniker B e s s a r i  o n ,  M i r a n d o  1  a  und  Marsilio  Ficino 
dargestellt  wurde,  und  endlich  die  poetisch  verklärte  Wieder- 
gabe des  durch  italienischen  Eintluss  veredelten,  geselligen  Ver- 
kehrs der  Geschlechter.  Daneben  huldigte  man  in  rehgiösen 
Dingen  einer  freieren  Auffassung,  die  sogar  bisweilen  zur  An- 
nahme des  Calviuismus. führte  oder  zu  einem  mehr  oder  weniger 
versteckten  Indifterentismus  sich  fortentwickelte.  Die  Männer, 
welcher  dieser  Dichterschule  angehören,  stehen  zwar  ebenfalls 
im  Banne  der  rhetorischen  Geschmacksrichtung,  aber  dennoch 
erweitern  sie  durch  Einführung  von  Ideen,  wie  wir  sie  oben 
geschildert  haben,  den  noch  relativ  beschränkten  Kreis  poeti- 
scher Vorstellungen  und  Empfindungen.  Die  hauptsächlichsten 
Vertreter  dieser  mystischen  Poesie  sind  Antoine  Heroet 
(la  par falte  JiiiieJ,  Maurice  Sceve  (Delie)  und  endlich  die 
schöne  Seilerin  Louise  Labe.  ^) 

Wieder  anders  geartet  ist  die  Renaissancepoesie,  welche 
sich  am  Hofe  Franz'  I.  seit  den  dreissiger  Jahren  entwickelt 
und  in  Clement  Mar ot   sowie  in  M ellin  de   St.  Gelais 


der  erste  1mm.  Dichter  Frankreichs.  Strassburg  1893.  &"'.  Dieses  Buch 
kenne  ich  leider  nur  aus  einer  Rezension  in  der  Zeitschr.  für  ueufrz. 
Sprache  u.  Litt.  XVI,  p.  119,  Refer. 

^)  Siehe    über    diesen    Dichterkreis    die    ausführliche    Darstellung 
Birch-Hirschfeld's  I,  eh.  V,  p.  158  ff. 
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ihre  Hauptvertreter  fand.  Schon  in  äiisserlicher  Beziehung 
unterscheidet  sich  diese  Dichtergruppe  von  ihren  Vorgängern 
oder  von  den  in  der  Provinz  lebenden  Anhängern  der  alten 
Richtung,  indem  sie  ihre  Werke  nicht  mehr  in  der  anti- 
quierten „gothischen"  sondern  in  der  „römischen  Schril't-' 
drucken  lasseuJ) 

Und  Avie  die  Drucktypen  handlicher  wurden,  so  wurde 
auch  die  Sprache  jener  Dichter  eine  gewähltere  und  edlere. 
Denn  einerseits  machte  man  sich  von  Provinzialismen  all- 
mählich frei,  und  andererseits  suchte  man  sich  der  Umgangs- 
sprache der  gebildeten  Kreise  soviel  als  möglich  zu  nähern. 
Die  Poesie  sollte  wiederum  ein  Spiegel  des  Lebens  werden  und 
nicht  mehr  ein  1)losses  Wortgeflunker  voll  eitler  Gedanken  sein. 
Am  Hofe  freilich  musste  sie  manchmal  zur  unterthäuigen 
Dienerin  der  jeweiligen  poetischen  Bedürfnisse  des  Monarchen 
und  anderer  hoher  Herren  sich  erniedrigen.  Allein  dieser 
Umstand  konnte  auf  die  damaligen  Poeten,  welche  ja  die  parasit- 
artigen Humauistendichter  Italiens  vor  Augen  hatten,  und 
ausserhalb  der  Hofgesellschaft  auf  keinen  festen  Leserkreis 
rechnen  konnten,  nicht  eben  besonders  abschreckend  wirken. 
Zudem  finden  sich  am  Hofe  Leute,  ,die  der  neuen  Kunst- 
richtung nicht  nur  ein  flüchtiges  Interesse  schenken,  sondern 
geradezu  humanistische  Neigungen  und  Gesinnung  verraten, 
wie  z.B.  Margar etha,  die  Schwester  Franz'  I. 

Die  Nachahmung  italienischer  Sonettendichter  wird  von 
Marot  versucht;  die  noch  in  Fabri's  Zeiten  gebräuchlichen 
Gattungen,  wie  Virdais ,  Balladen  und  Cliatits  royaiix ,  ver- 
schwinden allmählich,  dagegen  erfreuen  sich  die  Epistel .  die 
Elegie,  die  Ekloge  sowie  das  Epigranim  einer  allseitigen  Pflege. 
Ausser  den  lateinischen  Dichtern  Vergil,  Horaz  und 
Martial  werden  auch  bereits  die  Neulateiner,  wie 
Philipp  Beroald,  zu  Mustern  erkoren.  Dabei  macht  sich 
in  der  Poesie  eine  freiere,  religiöser  Engherzigkeit  al)-  und 
vergnügtem  Lebensgenuss  zugeneigte  Auffassuiig  geltend.  Es 
ist  diese  Periode  von  1530  — 1560  die  blühendste  Epoche  des 
französischen  Humanismus.     Um  Lehrer  wie  Bude,  Dan  es, 


')  Birch-Hirschield,  p.  109. 
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Parvus  schareu  sich  aus  allen  Ländern  lernbegierige  Jüng- 
linge ,  welche  in  die  neue  Wissenschaft  eingeführt  sein 
wollen.  Zahlreiche  Gelehrte  wetteifern  miteinander,  das  grosse 
Publikum  durch  Übersetzungen  mit  den  antiken  Autoren  be- 
kannt zu  machen.^)  Es  würde  an  Platz  fehlen,  um  die  Namen 
aller  Übersetzer  aufzuführen,  welche  damals  ein  Stück  des 
Altertums  um  das  andere  nach  Frankreich  schafften.  Wie 
gross  der  Übersetzungseifer  gewesen  sein  muss ,  geht  schon 
daraus  hervor,  dass  in  kaum  25  Jahren  die  bedeutenderen 
römischen  und  griechischen  Autoren,  zum  Teil  in  mehrfacher 
Übertragung,  einem  weiteren  Leserkreise  zugänglich  gemacht 
wurden.  ^)  Und  wenn  auch  bei  dem  Publikum  das  stoffliche 
Interesse  noch  überwog,  so  bildeten  sich  doch  neben  der  Be- 
reicherung mit  Ideen  auch  Geist  und  Auge  für  die  Er- 
fassung fremder  Kunstformen  heran. 

Auch  der  poetische  Meister  jener  Zeit,  Mar  ot,  war  vom 
ßenaissancegeiste  beseelt  und  hatte  von  den  Alten  gar 
manches  gelernt.  Er  verdankt  ihnen  zunächst  die  Lehre, 
dass  man  sein  eigenes  poetisches  Vermögen  richtig  abzu- 
schätzen lernen  müsse.  Ferner  hatte  er  aus  den  horazischen 
Werken  die  ihm  kongenialen  Züge ,  wie  heiteren  Humor, 
gutmütige  Ironie  und  ungezwungenes  Wesen,  mit  grossem  Ge- 
schicke herübergenommen.  Diese  glückliche  j\Iischung  natio- 
naler Eigenart  mit  den  aus  der  Lektüre  der  Alten  erworbenen 
Eigenschaften  verliehen  seiner  Dichtung  einen  solchen  Reiz 
der  Neuheit,  dass  er  in  seinem  Streite  mit  S  a  g  o  n ,  dem 
Verteidiger  der  gefallenen  rhetorischen  Schule,  den  Hof  so- 
wie alle  Freunde  der  beUes  leiires  auf  seiner  Seite  hatte. 
Seinen  Zeitgenossen  war  Marot  das  vollkommenste  Muster 
eines  humanistischen  Poeten. 

Daher  kommt  es  auch ,  dass  der  poetische  Theoretiker 
jener  Tage,  Thomas  Sibilet,  alle  seine  Bespiele  aus 
M  a  r  o  t '  s  Dichtungen  entnimmt.  Auch  er  steht,  wie  früher 
Fabri,  am  Ende   einer  Periode  (1549),  aber  gerade  deshalb 


1)  Siehe  Birch-flirsclif eld,  L.  I,  eh.  IV. 

^)  Über  die  Ubersetzungsliteratur  jener  Zeit,  siehe  Birch- 
Hirschfeld,  Anmerkungen  S.  9,  u.  Bei  langer,  Histoire  des  tra- 
ductions.     Paris  1893.    8". 
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vermag  er  die  poetischen  Doktrinen  seiner  Zeit  am  besten 
zusammenzufassen.  Es  ist  nun  eigentümlich,  zu  beobachten, 
dass  der  Humanismus,  der  damals  doch  schon ,  wie  wir 
sahen,  eine  Geistesmacht  war,  in  Sibilet's  Buch  noch  ver- 
hältnismässig wenig  an  der  Oberfläche  sich  wahrnehmen  lässt; 
zudem  ist  Sibilet  ein  guter  Kenner  der  Alten  und  hat 
selbst  des  Euripides  Iphigenie  zuerst  ins  Französische 
übersetzt  (1550).  Zwar  erscheint  bei  ihm  zum  erstenmal 
der  Titel  Art  poetique  anstatt  des  früher  beliebten  Wortes 
rhetoriquf^  auch  tritt  er  schon  in  Erörterungen  ein  über  das 
AVesen  der  Poesie  und  spricht  bereits  von  invention,  disposition 
und  vlof'uiion ;  allein  alles  dies  geschieht  in  dem  offenbaren 
Bestreben,  das  neugeschöpfte  Wissen  womöglich  in  den  über- 
lieferten poetischen  Rahmen  einzufügen.  Das  Gefühl  für 
das  innere  Verhältnis  zwischen  Form  und  Inhalt  ist  in 
ihm  noch  nicht  völlig  erwacht,  die  Befriedigung  der 
stofflichen  Neugierde  noch  die  Hauptsache.  Deshalb  sieht 
er  die  Übersetzung  antiker  Autoren  für  eine  ebenso  grosse 
schriftstellerische  That  an  wie  die  Produktion  eines  originellen 
Dichterwerkes  nach  den  für  ihn  noch  giltigen  Regeln.  :  La 
Version  cm  traducfion  est  cmjowd'hufj  le  jioeiue  Je  plus  frequenf  et 
mieux  rreeu  des  estimez  poctes  et  des  doctes  lectcurs  ä  cause  que 
chascun  d'ciix  estime  grand  oenrre  rcndrc  Ja  pure  et  anjentine 
invention  des  jwctes  doree  et  eurichic  de  iiostre  langve>  (Art 
poet.  II,  14).  Wie  sehr  damals  die  Kunst  des  Übersetzens 
geschätzt  wurde,  geht  auch  daraus  hervor,  dass  man  sie 
sogar  vom  theoretischen  Standpunkte  aus  ins  Auge  fasste. 
Es  fand  sich  nämlich  bald  ein  philologischer  Lehrmeister,  der 
seine  Zeitgenossen  über  die  Aufgabe  und  Methode  des  Uber- 
setzens  aufzuklären  sich  berufen  fühlte.^) 

Ja,    Antoine   Heroet    glaubte   in    der  Widmung  seiner 
Aitdroggne  bereits  frohlockend  Franz  I.  zurufen  zu  dürfen: 

«Sur  ce  propos  ma  lajtgue  ne  pcut  taire 
Ce  que  vous  doit  nostre  langue  valgaire, 
LaqiicUe  are-x,  cn  tels  termes  reduitte, 


')  Etienne  Dolet,  De  la  manicre  de  Vieri  traduire.  1540.    Ül)er 
eine  Theorie  der  Ubersetzungskunst  bei  Dryden,  sieheAV  e  s  e  1  m  a  u  n ,  p.  58. 
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Que  par  eile  est  la  plus  graiid  pari  traduitte 

Df  ee  qicon  lit  de  totile  discipUne 

Ell  langue   Grccque,  Hebraique  et  Latine.» 

Sibilet's  Art  poetique  ist  sodann  ein  Beweis  dafür,  dass 
sich  der  poetische  Geschmack  jeuer  Zeit  in  einem  Übergangs- 
stadiiim  befand,  wo  man  die  alte  Dichtung  vernachlässigte, 
aber  noch  unfähig  Avar,  eine  neue  Kunstform  zu  schaffen.  Diese 
Auffassung  wird  durch  den  Inhalt  der  Schrift  vollauf  be- 
stätigt. Im  ersten  Teile  seines  Art  poetique  setzt  Sibilet 
die  Regeln  der  Versbehaudlung  nach  Fabri's  Vorgange  fest; 
allein  die  von  Fabri  noch  empfohlenen  <rimes  fratrisees  et 
concateneesy>  und  ähnliche  Spielereien  stellt  er  an  den  Schluss 
des  Buches ,  weil  sie  bereits  ausser  Mode  gekommen  seien. 
Wenn  er  auch  die  neuen  Gattungen  wie  Elegie  etc.  aufzählt,  so 
erwähnt  er  doch  noch  alle  aus  Fabri's  Poetik  bekannten, 
nationalen  Kunstformen  und  sucht  dieselben  mit  den  neu  ein- 
dringenden Arten  wie  z.  B.  der  Ode  und  der  Tragödie  zu  identi- 
fizieren. Bei  seinem  Bestreben,  die  traditionelle  Poesie  fortzu- 
setzen, fühlt  er  nicht  die  Unmöglichkeit,  den  ins  Ungemessene 
angeschwollenen  Strom  neuer  Gedanken  in  das  alte  Bett  der 
überlieferten  Poesie  einzuzwängen.^) 

Neben  ihm  entwickelte  sich  nun  eine  Generation,  welche  das 
Bedürfnis  neuer  Formen  empfand,  und  aus  deren  Mitte  derjenige 
Mann  hervorgehen  sollte,  welcher  das  neue  Kunstideal  zu 
schaffen  im  stände  war.  Dieser  j\Iann  war  E.  Er  schöpfte  zwar 
viele  Regeln  seiner  poetischen  Technik  aus  den  Werken  seiner 
Vorgänger;  allein  ihm  eigen  ist  der  Gedanke,  die  moderne 
Poesie  in  Frankreich  durch  die  Schaffung  neuer  Kunstformen 
zu  begründen.  Während  die  früheren  Poetikenschreiber  den 
herrschenden  Gebrauch  einfach  verzeichneten,  steht  die  von  R. 
inspirierte  ^Illustration»  D  u  b.  's  am  Eingange  der  neuen  Periode 
und  R.  erweist  sich  als  führender  Geist  seiner  Generation.  Um- 
.geben  von  Männern,  die  in  humanistischen  Studien  gross  ge- 
worden sind  und  jenes  urkräftige  Behagen  an  der  Gelehrsamkeit 
haben,  das  man  mit  der  Eingenommenheit  unserer  Zeit  für 
soziale    Fragen   vergleichen    könnte,    nehmen    R.    und    seine 


'i  Zu  Sibilet's  Art  povtiqne,  siehe  noch  P  e  1 1  i  s  s  i  e  r ,  Pref.  p.  XIII. 
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Freunde  entschieden  Stellung  gegen  die  leicht  tändelnde 
Hofpoesie  Marot's  und  neigen  sich  der  gedankenreicheren, 
jedoch  dem  grossen  Haufen  ferner  liegenden  Dichtungsweise  der 
Lyoner  Schule  zu.  Was  ernst  strebende  Gelehrsamkeit  aus 
dem  Schachte  antiker  Kultur  gehoben,  das  wollen  sie  tür  die 
Gebildeten  ihrer  Zeit  im  zierlichen  Gewände  nationalsprach- 
licher Dichtung  zu  einer  Quelle  intellektuellen  Vergnügens  um- 
gestalten und  bei  ihnen  den  Geschmack  an  der  Pflege  heimischer 
Dichtkunst  wieder  erwecken,  nachdem  derselbe  in  der  vor- 
ausgehenden Epoche  allgemein  geschwunden  war.^) 

Jedoch  die  Anhänger  vonMarofs  Schule,  welche  ja  ge- 
rade den  Hof  kreisen  angehören,  räumen  nicht  ohne  weiteres  das 
Feld,  wie  aus  folgenden AVortenD üb. 's  hervorgeht:  «Mais encoj-e 
est  ce  chose  jjIus  indigne  qiie  ceux  qui  d'ignornnce  et  toutes  especes 
de  vices  fönt  jüns  grande  gloire,  se  moqucnt  de  ceux  qui  en  ce  taut 
louahle  labeur  Poetique  emplogent  les  lieurcs  que  les  autres  consu- 
ment  aux  Jeux,  Baings,  cuix  Banquex  et  autres  tels  7nenusplaisirs.»-) 
Allen  jenen,  welche  nach  mühelosem  Dichterruhme  streben 
und  in  dem  Beifall  der  Grossen  ihre  Befriedigung  finden, 
rät  Dub.  an,  sich  zurückzuziehen  «au  Bagaige  ou  hien  sous 
les  frais  umhraiges  aux  siwiptueux  Palaiz  des  grands  Seigneurs»,'^) 
nicht  aber  die  junge  Dichterschule  mit  ihrem  Gespötte  zu 
verfolgen.  Wenn  er  sich  auch  bewusst  ist,  dass  das  Neue 
stets  mit  Vorurteil  empfangen  werde:  «Je  scais  que  heaucoup 
me  reprendront  que  jag  ose  Je  premier  des  Franr-ois  introduire  quasi 
comiuc  une  noureJle  poesie>.,^)  so  beruhe  ja  doch  ihre  Neuerung 
auf  dem  soliden  Grunde  der  alten  Kunst  und  sei  die  direkte 
Fortsetzung  der  antiken  Poesie  in  französischem  Gewände, 
«une  nouvelle  ou  pAustot   ancirnne  renourellee  ptoesie.^^) 

Bei  der  Ausführung  der  geplanten  Beform  schlägt  B. 
mit  seinen  Freunden  in  verschiedener  Beziehung  neue  Bahnen 
ein.  Zunächst  legt  Dub.  dar,  dass,  so  löblich  die  Über- 
trasunff    antiker   Klassiker    ins   Französische    sei,    man    den- 


*)  Ebert,  Eiitwickelungsgesch.  etc.,  p.  80. 

-)  Def.  L.  II.  eh.  V,  p.  124. 

3;  Def.  L.  II,  ch.  XI,  p.  148. 

•»)  Def.  L.  II,  ch.  I,  p.  100. 

^)  Dub.  (Euvres  (ed.  Marty-Laveanx)  J,  72. 
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noch  durch  blosse  Übersetzung  nie  zu  einer  eigenen  Natioual- 
literatur  gelangen  könne. ') 

Hierfür  sei  unerlässliche  Bedingung  individuelle  Origina- 
lität der  Poeten,  welche,  «immitant  les  meilleurs  auteiirs  grecz, 
se  transfonnant  en  eux,  les  devorant  et  opres  les  avoir  hien  digerex 
les  convertissant  en  sang  et  7iourriture»,'^)  eine  gewisse  Selb- 
ständigkeit gegenüber  ihrem  Muster  zeigen  müssteu.  und  in 
der  That  glaubten  die  Zeitgenossen  in  den  Werken  der  Ple- 
jade  diese  Art  von  nachschaftender  Originalität  wahrzu- 
nehmen. So  sagte  z.  B.  La  Mothe  von  Jodelle  «7/  a  tou- 
jours  siiivi  ses  propres  inrentions,  fnyant  curiensement  les  imita- 
tions.'>'^)  Ja,  sie  rühmten  sich  selbst  ihrer  relativen  Unab- 
hängigkeit von  den  Alten,  wie  aus  folgenden  AYorten  Jod  eile's 
hervorgeht : 

«Vinvention  n''est  point  d^im  vieil  Menandre 
Rien  d'estranger  on  ne  vous  fait  entendre 
Le  Style  est  notre  et  cliacun  personnage 
Se  dit  aiissi  estre  de  ce  langage.»^) 

Somit  stellte  sich  also  die  Plejade  in  Gegensatz  zu 
Sibilet's  Theorie,  nach  welcher  die  Übersetzung  einer 
Originalleistung  gleichkam.  Dub.'s  Worte:  «Laisse  ce  laheur 
de  traduire  a  ceiix  qui  de  chose  laborieuse  et  pen  profitable  .  .  . 
voyre  pernidense  ü  V Accroissement  de  leur  Langue  emportent  plus 
de  molestie  qiie  de  glojjre»^)  kennzeichnen  die  Ansicht  seiner 
Schule  über  diese  Frage.  Nichtsdestoweniger  erkennen  sie 
den  Nutzen,  den  die  Übersetzungsperiode  für  die  Verbreitung 
des  guten  Geschmacks  geschaffen  hat,  gerne  an,  und  Peletier 
sagt  geradezu :  « C'est  par  les  tradudeurs  qiie  la  France  a  com- 
mence  ä  goüter  les  bonnes  choses».^)  Ein  späterer  Freund  der 
R.'schen  Theorien,  D'Aigaliers,  bekämpft  ebenfalls  die 
Übersetzungen,  aber  bereits  aus  einem  anderen  Grunde;  er 
befürchtet    nämlich,    es    möchte    dadurch    das    Studium  der 


1)  Dt'f.  L.  I,  eh.  V,  p.  62. 
-)  Def.  L.  1,  eh.  VII,  p.  69. 
")  J  0  d  e  1 1  e ,  (Euvres  (ed.  Marty-Laveaux),  p.  6. 
*)  Jod  eile,  (Euvres  [ed.  Marty-Laveaux),  I,  14. 
»)  Def.  L.  I,  eh.  VI,  p.  68. 
«)  Art  poet  p.  30. 
Münchener  Beiträge  z.  romanischen  u.  engl.  Philologie.    X.  10 
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antiken  Originale  vernachlässigt  werden.  A^auqiieliu  end- 
lich zählt  zwar  die  verdienten  Übersetzer  seines  Jahrhunderts 
auf,  hält  aber  ebenfalls  diese  Tiiätigkeit  für  minder  wichtig 
und  sieht  darin  sogar  eine  Gefahr  für  die  eigene  Sprache^ 
wie  aus  folgenden  AVorten  zu  entnehmen  ist : 

« Qiti  veut  trop  curieux  uue  langue  traduirr 

Veut  la  langue  estrangere  et  Ja  sienne  desindre.»'^) 

Wenn  nun  aber  auch  die  Übersetzungen  in  dieser 
Periode  weniger  beliebt  waren,  so  fand  man  immerhin  noch, 
wie  im  vorigen  Zeiträume,  Geschmack  an  fremden  Literatur- 
erzeugnisseu,  an  ausländischen  Stoffen  und  Formen.  Doch  wird 
durch  das  Manifest  Dul)ellay"s  die  klassische  Literatur 
in  den  Vordergrund  gestellt,  und  in  dieser  sind  es  be- 
sonders die  Griechen,  bei  welchen  in  der  ersten  Periode  der 
Plejade  (1548 — 1572)  R.  und  Dubellay  sich  ihre  Inspi- 
rationen holen.  Noch  ergriffen  von  der  Erhabenheit  der 
griechischen  Literatur,  für  welche  Männer  wie  Turnebe  und 
Dorat  sie  begeistert  hatten,  machte  sich  R.  an  die  Über- 
setzung des  aristophanischen  7 y?f/!«5  und  versuchte  bald  darnach 
seine  Kräfte  anpindarischen  und  sapphischen  Oden ;  Dubellay 
seinerseits  wetteiferte  mit  R,  auf  gleichem  Gebiete.  Es  war 
dies  überhaupt  die  Zeit,  wo  der  Höheijunkt  der  griechischen 
Studien  im  16.  Jahrhundert  erreicht  wurde.  Remi  Belle  au 
und  H.  Estienne  übersetzten  die  anakreontischen  Lieder; 
Grevin  führte  in  seinem  Bref  disconrs  poiir  l'intdligence  du 
theätre  (1562)  als  Muster  des  tragischen  Stils  an:  «Eschyh 
SopJ/ocJe,  Euripide,  fresors  auxquels  tous  Ics  bons  pol'tes  tragiqnes 
ont  pris  les  richesses  pour  cmbcUir  leurs  jm'nies.»'^)  In  jener 
Zeit  entstanden  Bücher  wie  der  Thesaurus  Unguae  graecae 
und  die  Confonnite  du  hoigagc  frauQois  avec  le  grec  (von  H. 
Estienne)  sowie  die  Dialogues  Perion's  (1564).  der 
geradezu  behauptete,  das  Französische  stamme  vom  Griechi- 
schen ab  durch  die  Vermittelung  des  Keltischen.  R.  selbst, 
von  jugendlichem  Dichterdrange  noch  beseelt,  fühlte  sich  da- 
mals zum  Idealen  und  Erhabenen,   wie    es    bei   den  Griechen. 

')  Art  poet.  I,  V.  955  u.  905. 

'^)  Siehe  Robert,  lapoctlrpie  de  Rac.  p.  27. 
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und  insbesondere  bei  den  Odendichtern  und  Homer  zum 
Ausdruck  kommt,  mehr  hingezogen  als  zu  der  reflektieren- 
den Kunst  der  Römer.  Ja,  noch  in  der  Fra  nriadc 
offenbart  sich  sein  eifriges  Studium  Homers,  wie  G  a  n  d  a  r 
durch  Anführung  zahlreicher  Stellen,  die  homerisches 
Gepräge  an  sich  tragen ,  schlagend  nachweist.  ^)  Allein 
in  dem  Masse,  als  R.  bei  der  Arbeit  an  der  Vollendung 
seines  Epos  alterte,  vollzog  sich  in  ilim  allmählich  ein  Um- 
schwung zu  Gunsten  der  Lateiner  und  insbesondere  Yergils, 
an  dem  seine  ganze  Zeit  teilnahm  und  der  durch  Scaliger 's 
Poetik,  die  jetzt  Berühmtheit  erlangte,  wesentlich  gefördert 
wurde.-)  Der  Gründe  für  das  Zurücktreten  des  griechischen 
Elementes  sind  es  mancherlei.  Zunächst  fehlte  damals  die 
belebende  und  zündende  Thätigkeit  grosser  Hellenisten, 
wie  Bude  und  Turnebe  es  gewesen  waren;  sodann  fing 
man  an,  von  dem  ursprünglichen  Enthusiasmus  für  das  Alter- 
tum, der  gerade  an  den  Griechen  sich  entflammt  hatte,  all- 
mählich zurückzukommen.  Dem  Anstaunen  der  Alten  folgte 
das  ruhig  erwägende  Studium,  und  hierbei  erkannte  man,  Avie 
schwer  es  sei,  den  Griechen  es  gleichzuthun.  Dagegen  fühlte 
man  sich  den  Lateinern  eher  gewachsen,  die  ja  selbst  über 
Alexandria  und  dessen  Literatur  hinweg  den  Pfad  nach  Athen 
gewandert  Avaren ;  bei  ihnen  konnte  man  das  System 
der  nachschaff'enden  Originalität  besser  studieren  und  ihnen 
ihre  Methode  ablauschen.  Ausserdem  besteht  unzweifel- 
haft zwischen  Rom  und  den  romanischen  Nationen  eine  ge- 
wisse geistige  Verwandtschaft,  '^j  deren  Wirkungen  mau  bei 
zunehmendem  Studium  der  lateinischen  Muster  immer  mehr 
verspürte. 

Zur  Zeit  der  Bürgerkriege  kam  dann  auch  noch  eine 
gewisse  Ähnlichkeit  der  politischen  Verhältnisse  in  Frank- 
reich und  Rom  zu  der  schon  an  und  für  sich  vor- 
handenen Vorliebe  für  römisches  Wesen   dazu,   so  dass   seit 


^)  G  a  n  d  a  r ,  p.  7 — 35. 

-)  L  i  n  t  i  1  h  a  c ,  Jules  Cesar  Scaliger,  in :  La  Nouvelle  Revue,  1  ^rjuin 
1890. 

3)  Siehe  hierüber  Ebert,  Entivickehmysgesch.  Tp.  100,  150,  158  etc., 
sowie  Faguet.  La  tragedie,  L.  I,  eh.  IV, 

10* 
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1570  ungefähr  la  latmiscition  de  la  culture  fran(;aise  zur 
Thatsache  wurde  und  eine  bis  auf  unsere  Zeit  hereinwirkende 
Kraft  geblieben  ist.  Bei  R.  zeigt  sich  diese  Wandlung 
darin,  dass,  während  er  in  der  ersten  Vorrede  zur 
Franciadc.  sein  Epos  saus  le  2)atronar/e  Homers  und  Virgils 
stellt,  er  in  seiner  zweiten  Vorrede  kaum  mehr  Homers 
Namen  erwähnt:  «J^aUe;jite  Mnjile  plus  souvcnt  qii' Homere  qui 
efaü  son  maistre  .  .  .  mais  je  Vid  faii  tejut  expres,  saehant  que  nos 
Franeais  ont  plus  de  connaissance  de  Virgile  que  el'Hovu're  ef 
drmtres  aufeitrs  grecs»  (III,  22).  Je  mehr  sich  bei  den  Plejaden- 
dichteru  die  ursprüngliche  Begeisterung  verlor,  desto  mehr  war 
mau  auf  eine  durch  Gelehrsamkeit  sich  erneuernde  Inspiration 
angewiesen;  eine  solche  Poesie  fand  aber  ihr  vollkommenes 
Vorbild  in  der  lateinischen  Literatur  des  augusteischen  Zeit- 
alters, wo  „der  Ausdruck  ,,doctus  poetei'-'-  so  recht  die  Auf- 
fassung jeuer  Zeit  von  der  Poesie  wiederspiegelt".  ^)  In  R.*s 
späterer  Dichtung  sind  nun  Horaz,  Martial  und  Properz 
die  Meister,  bei  welchen  er  Gedanken  und  Vorbilder  entlehnt. 
Ja  J  0  d  6 1 1  e  ,  der  Tragödienschreiber  der  Plejade,  war  über- 
haupt nur  bei  Seneca  in  die  Lehre  gegangen,  und  auch 
Grevin  bevorzugte  diesen  sowie  ausserdem  noch  die  Neu- 
lateiner. Jedoch  neben  dieser  Vorliebe  für  das  lateinische 
Altertum  wurde  im  letzten  Viertel  des  Jahrhunderts  auch 
eine  gewisse  Hinneigung  zur  spanischen  Literatur  Mode, 
so  dass  hierdurch  sogar  der  italienische  Einfluss  zurück- 
gedämmt wurde. 

Die  Politik  wirkte  eben,  wie  so  häufig,  auch  damals  auf 
die  Literatur  ein.  Um  diese  Geschmackswandluug  mitzu- 
machen, war  ß.  schon  zu  alt.  Einzelne  seiner  Nachahmer, 
wie  Dubartas  und  Du  Monnin,  welche  sich  derselben 
anschlössen ,  verdarben  dadurch  ihren  Stil  und  verfielen  in 
eine  schwülstige  und  bombastische  Sprache.  Deshalb  warnte 
R.  vor  einer  blinden  Voreingenonnnenheit  für  das  Aus- 
ländische ;  allein  seine  Stimme  verhallte  ungehört,  ebenso  wie 
früher  diejenige  Dubellay's,  der  in  einem  dem  Turne be 
nachgebildeten  Gedichte  <<3Ioyen  de  faire  son  profit  de  Vetude  des 


^)  Christ,  Griech.  Literaturgesch.  p.  400. 
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httres»^)   die  Nacbäftung   der  Italiener    von  Seite    der  Fran- 
zosen scharf  gegeisselt  hatte. 

Ein  anderer  Zug  der  ronsardischen  Poesie,  welcher  sich 
namentlich  in  dem  letzten  Dezennium  von  E.'s  Leben  sehr 
fühlbar  machte,  ist  die  starke  Betonung  des  christlichen 
Geistes  in  der  Literatur.  Wir  haben  hiervon  schon  weiter 
oben  ausführlicher  gesprochen  (Seite  30  f.).  Wie  nun  gegen 
Ausgang  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  das  Interesse  für  Epos  und 
Lyrik  —  Gattungen ,  welche  damals  vorzugsweise  weltlich- 
heidnischen Charakter  an  sich  trugen  —  stetig  abnahm,  und 
dagegen  das  Drama  in  den  Vordergrund  trat,  so  kam  auch 
der  christliche  Geist,  welcher  in  der  französischen,  klassischen 
Tragödie  von  Anfang  an  schon  vorhanden  Avar,  in  der 
Literatur  überhaupt  immer  mehr  zur  Geltung.  V  a  u  - 
quelin^s  Art  poefiquc  die  seit  1575  ungefähr  im  Entstellen 
begriffen  war,  liefert  hiervon  genügend  Beweise,  wie  wir  schon 
oben  gesehen  haben. 

jVlit  zunehmendem  Alter  befestigte  sich  in  R.  überhaupt 
die  Erkenntnis,  dass  nur  durch  Beobachtung  fester  Kunst- 
regeln und  durch  gesetzmässiges  Schaffen  die  frz.  Literatur 
zur  Vollkommenheit  gelangen  könne.  Deshalb  beschäftigte 
er  sich  auch  in  seinen  späteren  Jahren  gerne  mit  der  Theorie 
der  Dichtkunst  und  verfasste  damals  die  sogenannte  zweite 
Vorrede  zur  Frcoiciade.  Wie  man  in  politischer  Beziehung 
sich  nach  Ordnung  und  Ruhe  sehnte,  so  hatte  man 
auch  auf  literarischem  Gebiete  das  Bedürfnis  nach  Gesetz- 
mässigkeit und  einer  festgefügten  Methode,  das  Verlangen 
nach  einer  scharfen  Kritik,  welche  der  literarischen  Pro- 
duktion den  Weg  weisen  und  das  Ziel  bestimmen  sollte. 
Der  alte  R.  war  hierzu  nicht  mehr  fähig;  allein  durch  die 
Ausübung  des  Zensuramtes  an  seinen  Schülern  und  Nach- 
ahmern wie  Desportes  bis  in  sein  hohes  Alter  bereitete 
er  das  Erscheinen  Malherbe 's  vor  und  bahnte  letzterem 
den  Weg.  Freilich  hatte  der  literarische  Reformator  des 
angehenden  17.  Jahrhunderts  nicht  die  poetische  Begabung 
R.'s,  um  dessen  Werk  in  gleichem  Sinne  fortführen  zu  können. 


')  Dubellay,  (Envres  {ed.  Marty-Laveaiix),  1.  468. 
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Infolge    seines  beengten  Gesichtskreises   kritisierte  Mal- 
herbe     vorzugsweise     das     sprachliche    Gebiet ,     das     rein 
ausser] iche  Element  der  Poesie,  und  hat  dabei  manche  aller- 
dings  der  Ausrottung  werten  Auswüchse   der    ronsardisdien 
Schule  beseitigt,  zugleich  aber  auch  den  lebendig  sprudelnden 
Quell  dichterischer  AVortschaftung  für  lange  Zeit  untergraben. 
Schon  Du  Perron  klagt  wieder  über  die  prosaische  Diktion 
der  Poeten  seiner  Zeit  in  folgenden  Worten:  «Les  poetes  sout 
comme  les  enfants  })er(h(s  des  aufeiirs  jirosaiqiics,  en  ce  qui  est  de 
rinrention,    hardiesse    et    innondion    des  mots.^y'^)     Malh  erbe's 
Reform    hatte     zur    Folge ,     dass     die    Poesie    flacher,    und 
wenn  man  so  sagen  will,  im  schlimmeren  Sinne,  realer  wurde; 
das  persönliche  Moment,  die  individuelle  Originalität,  welche 
der  Dichtung  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  ihren  eigentümlichen  Reiz 
verleiht,  wurde  von  nun  an    in  der  Literatur  zurückgedrängt. 
Der  Unterschied    zwischen  Form    und  Inhalt    in    der  Poesie 
entgeht  Mal  herbe,    deun    er  wendet  auf  beide  die  gleichen 
Regeln  an.-)     Dadurch  läuft  man  Gefahr,    allmählich    wieder 
in  eine  versifizierte  Prosa  zurückzufallen,  die  nur  durch  ihre 
grössere  jS^üchternheit  sich  von  dem  Stile  der  ehemaligen  rhe- 
torischen Schule  unterscheidet.    M  a  1  h  e  r  b  e  's  reformatorische 
Thätigkeit    war  Ijloss  negativer  Art,    sie   bestand    nur  darin, 
unter  den  Materialien,  welche  R.  und  seine  Zeitgenossen  auf- 
gehäuft hatten,    mit  richtigem  Blicke    die    für    seine   Epoche 
passende  Auswahl  zu  treffen.     Allein  wie  jede  Reaktion,    so 
schoss  auch  sie  über  das  Ziel  hinaus,    so  dass  sie  die  Folge 
hatte    «de    suhstituer    aux    qtialiics    interieiires  de  seiisibilite,    de 
fardaisie,  eViinagination    qui  faisaient  Vessence    de   la  j)oesie    seloit 
R.  et  scs  disciples,  les  qurdiics  exterieures    ou  formelles  d/ordre,  de 
clarte,  de  logirpie.»^)     Falsch  wäre  es,    zu   glauben,    dass  Mal- 
herbe irgend  welche  neue  Bahnen  in  der  Poesie  einzuschlagen 
gelehrt  hätte.     Von  R.    an   ist   die  Dichtung   der  Franzosen 
den  nämlichen  Mustern   treu  geblieben ;  ja  sogar  die  Kunst- 


^)  P  e  r  r  0  n  i  a  n  a  ,  p.  252. 

2)  Bruno t,  p.  177,  Anm.:  iDcais  Vidt'e  du  n-formateur  la  forme 
et  k  fond  ne  se  si'parent  gnere;  les  memes  regles  s' appliq^iient  aux  deux 
choses. » 

^)  Brunetiere,  L'evolnt.  p.  64. 
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lehre  selber,  die  Theorie  der  Poetik,  war  von  K.  und  seinen 
Schülern  schon  völlig  ausgebaut,  und  Boileau  brauchte 
sj)äter  nur  deren  Sprache  zu  modernisieren,  um  den  literari- 
schen Kodex  für  seine  Zeit  und  das  kommende  Jahrhundert 
festzustellen.  Somit  ist  also  auch  Boileau  der  Erbe  R.'s; 
denn  trotz  der  Verschiedenheit  im  Detail  ist  die  literarische 
Doktrin  die  gleiche  geblieben.  Dieser  Zusammenhang  in  der 
Entwickelimg  der  poetischen  Theorien  in  Frankreich  wird 
auch  nicht  etwa  dadurch  zerrissen,  dass  Mal  herbe  sich  als 
Gegner  von  R.'s  Dichtung  gebärdet,  und  Boileau  an  letz- 
terem bittere  Satire  übt.  Um  dies  zu  begreifen,  brauchen  wir 
uns  nur  daran  erinnern,  dass  «ceux  qui  fojit  les  revolutions 
sont  cUdaignh  2^ar  ceux  qui  en  jyrofdent.»  Wie  R.  seiner  Zeit 
Marot  bekämpfte,  so  musste  eben  auch  er  wieder  iVmbos 
sein  unter  den  Schlägen  Malh  erbe's  und  Boileau's. 


bi  Der  Theoretiker  R.  im  Urteile  seiner  Zeitgenossen  und  der 
Nachwelt. 

Wenn  man  auch  von  vornherein  behaupten  darf,  dass 
R.  auf  seine  Zeitgenossen  weit  mehr  durch  Beispiel  und  münd- 
liche Lehre  einwirkte,  als  durch  seine  theoretische  Schriften, 
so  haben  doch  auch  diese  damals  allgemeine  Beachtung  ge- 
funden ;  iüsonderheit  bei  solchen,  welche  aus  einem  kurzen 
Handbuche  die  Elemente  der  poetischen  Technik  kennen 
lernen  wollten,  und  für  welche  die  Werke  eines  Scaliger 
und  Vi  tu  per  an  zu  gelehrten  Anstrich  hatten. 

Wie  dies  selbstverständlich  ist,  fiel  auf  den  Theo- 
retiker R.  etwas  von  dem  Glorienscheine  des  Dichters. 
Einen  äusseren  Beweis  dieser  Anerkennung  seines  Art  poStique 
dürfen  wir  wohl  darin  erblicken,  dass  dieser  (abgesehen 
von  den  Gesamtausgaben  der  R.'schen  Werke)  zweimal  (1565 
und  1585)  eines  besonderen  Abdruckes  gewürdigt  wurde.  ^) 
Wir  erfahren  ferner,  dass  einzelne  seiner  Zeitgenossen  seine 
theoretische  Leistung  in  Versen  besangen,  und  andere  wieder 


>)  Goujet,  Blhlioth.  fr.  V,  18. 
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seine  Schrift  ausschrieben  oder  nachdruckten.^)  Zu 
dieser  letzten  Klasse  gehört  z,  B.  Robert  Corbin, 
der  einen  jetzt  nicht  mehr  auffindbaren  Trait^.  dr  Ja 
poesie  (1575)  schrieb  und  ihn  sogar  K.  widmete;  soclann 
La  Porte,  dessen  Buch  hs  Epiihidcs  {lui  dietionnairc  <Pad- 
jectifs  pompeux  destines  a  rclcver  irti  siibsfantif  ruh/airr')  -)  eben- 
falls in  der  Einleitung  eine  Art  Poetik  enthält  (1582),^) 
endlich  Pierre  d  e  L  a  u  d  u  n  d'  A  i  g  a  1  i  e  r  s ,  dessen  Art  poS- 
tique  (1598)  ein  Beispiel  dafür  bietet,  wie  in  der  Provinz 
bisweilen  das  Alte  neben  dem  Neuen  fortlebt.  Dieser 
Poetikenschreiber  hat  es  nämlich  glücklich  fertig  gebracht, 
Elemente  der  ehemaligen  rhetorischen  Schule  mit  Lehr- 
meinungen der  Plejadenkritiker  und  sogar  solchen  Mal- 
herbe's  in  eine  poetische  Theorie  zusammenzubrauen.^) 
Da  R..  seine  Poetik  nicht  als  eine  wissenschaftliche 
Leistung  angesehen  wissen  wollte,  haben  sich  auch  die  eigent- 
lichen Gelehrten  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  wie  Saint e-Marthe, 
Pasquier,  E,apin,  Du  Perron  und  de  Thou  wenig  da- 
mit befasst.  Daraus  dürfen  wir  aber  keineswegs  schliesseu, 
dass  sie  mit  seinen  Theorien  nicht  einverstanden  gewesen 
seien. 

Dies  wäre  ein  völliger  Trugschluss ;  denn  sie  alle  zollen 
seinen  Werken  Lob.  Freilich  die  Theorie  der  Poetik  stu- 
dierten sie  in  den  Werken  eines  Scaliger  und  anderer 
Humanisten.  Auch  kümmerte  man  sich,  solange  R."s  Schule 
herrschte,  in  diesen  Kreisen  überhaupt  nicht  soviel  um  deren 
Theorien.  Erst  als  eine  Geschmackswandlung  im  Anzüge 
war,  hatte  man  das  Bedürfnis,  den  bisherigen  Gebrauch  näher 
zu  fixieren.  Der  Mann,  welcher  diese  Aufgabe  erfüllte,  war 
Vauquelin  de  la  Eresnaye.  Erarbeitete  zwar  schon 
seit  1574  an  seinem  Art  povtiqiie,  aber  vollendet  wurde  er  erst 
gegen  1589  und  veröffentlicht  1605.  Diese  Poetik  bedeutet 
den  völligen  Ausbau  der  literarischen  Theorien  der  Plejade^ 
ergänzt    die  Lehren    des   Meisters    (didaktisches  Genus)   und 


1)  Gou  jet,  Biblioth.  fr.  III,  104  u.  112. 

^)  Siehe  Zschalig,  p.  7,  u.  Viollet  le  Duc,  p.  1415. 

^)  Brunetiere,  p.  156. 

*)  Pellissier,  Pref.  p.  31. 
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fasst  einzelne  Punkte  schärfer  (christliches  ^Moment).  Auch 
macht  Yauqueliu  bereits  den  Versuch  zu  einer  prag- 
matischen Geschichte  der  französischen  Literatur  und  der 
einzelnen  Gattungen.  Zu  diesem  Zwecke  knüpft  er  den 
historischen  Zusammenhang  mit  der  alten  nationalen  Poesie 
wieder  an  und  schliesst  auch  das  Mittelalter  in  seine  Betrach- 
tung ein.  AVie  früher  Sibilet  der  Marot'schen  und 
R.'schen  Schule  zugleich  augehört  hatte,  so  steht  auch  Vau- 
quelin  schon  mit  einem  Fusse  im  Lager  Mallie  rbe's.^) 
Doch  ist  dieses  Bild  für  die  Zeit  von  1585  — 1610  kaum 
zulässig.  Der  Gegensatz  zwischen  der  neuen  Geschmacks- 
richtung und  der  Doktrin  der  Plejade  war  eben  nicht  so 
beträchtlich;-)  auch  gab  es  diesmal  auf  der  Seite  der 
Jungen  keinen  fehdebereiten  Kämpen  wie  Dubellay.  Im 
schnelllebigen  Paris  war  R.  bereits  vergessen  und  Des- 
p  ort  es  das  offizielle  poetische  Tagesgestirn  geworden,  als 
Malherbe  1607  daselbst  aus  der  Provence  ankam. ■^) 

Dieser  Reformator  kümmerte  sich  um  die  Aufstellung 
eines  geschlossenen  Systems  seiner  Vorschriften  noch  weniger 
als  R. ;  er  hat  sie  nie  schriftlich  zusammengestellt  oder 
gar  veröffentlicht.  Als  dodeur  en  negcdire ,  wie  M^^^^  de 
Gournay,  die  eifrigste  Verteidigerin  R.'s,  ihn  nennt,  zog 
er  es  vor,  bei  den  regelmässigen  literarischen  Zusammen- 
künften mit  seinen  Freunden  Racan,  Colomby,  May- 
n  a  r  d  und  D  u  m  o  u  s  t  i  e  r  die  Werke  der  früheren  Dichter- 
schule —  insbesondere  diejenigen  von  Desportes  —  einer 
schulmeisterlichen  Korrektur  zu  unterziehen  und  im  Anschlüsse 
hieran  seine  eigenen  poetischen  Ansichten  vorzutragen ;  *)  ein 
Verfahren,  das  späterhin  auch  von  Chapelain  und  der 
Akademie  dem  Cid  Corneille's  gegenüber  eingeschlagen 
wurde.  Auch  R.'s  Werk  hat  Malherbe  in  dieser  Weise, 
mit  dem  Rotstifte  in  der  Hand ,  durchgesehen ;  ob  er  auch 
an   seiner  Poetik  Kritik  geübt  hat,  ist  mir  unbekannt. 


\)  Siehe  Brunot,  p.  530. 

^)  Siehe  hierüber  Allais,  la  poesie  fr.,  jjassim. 
^)  Brunot,  p.  556. 

*)  Siehe   Brunot,   1.  c,  p.  106  ff. ;    Gröbedinkel,    der  Versbau 
bei  Ph.  Desportes  u.  Fr.  de  Malherbe,  in :  Franz.  Studien  I,  41 — 127. 
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Trotz  dieser  aDSclieinend  geringen  Propaganda  gewinnt 
Malherbe's  Anschauung  von  der  Notwendigkeit  einer  mehr 
grammatisch  zugeschnittenen  Poesie  immer  zahlreichere 
Freunde.  Deimier's  Acadnnie  de  TArt  jiortique  (1610)  ist 
die  erste  theoretische  Leistung  der  neuen  Schule  und  dokumen- 
tiert zuerst  den  Umschwung  im  Geschmack.  Bei  aller  Ach- 
tung vor  R.'s  "Werken  fordert  er  doch  eine  sorgiältigere 
Behandlung  der  Sprache  und  weist  einige  seiner  sprachlichen 
Vorschriften  als  falsch  zurück.') 

Zwischen  dem  Nachruhme,  den  ein  grosser  Mann  geniesst 
und  dem  Einflüsse,  den  er  auf  das  öffentliche  Leben  ausübt, 
ist  eben  ein  grosser  Unterschied.  Zur  Zeit  als  Regnier 
und  nach  ihm  M.^^^^  de  Gournay  in  leidenschaftlicher  Weise 
R.'s  Ehre  und  Doktrin  verteidigten,  hatte  sich  die  öffentliche 
Meinung  schon  für  die  neue  Richtung  in  Poesie  und 
Sprache  entschieden.  Trotzdem  prangten  noch  lange  R.'s 
Werke  als  Päradestücke  in  dem  Bücherschranke  der  Gebil- 
deten und  einzelne  seiner  Poesien  fanden  immer  noch  Ab- 
druck in  den  Iieciieils  de  i^oisics  jener  Zeit.-)  Auch  die  Theo- 
retiker der  Provinz  bleiben  R.'s  Doktrin  noch  lauge  treu.  So 
fusst  die  Poetik,  welche  Esprit  Aubert  seinen  Margueriies 
Poctitjues  (1613)  vorausschickt,  auf  den  Theorien  der  Ple- 
jade;'^)  ebenso  die  von  einem  unbekannten  Verfasser  herrührende 
Introduction  a  Ja  Poesie  (1620)  und  endlich  der  Art  poetique 
des  in  Douay  lebenden  Professors  Du  Gardin  (1630).*) 
Im  zweiten  Viertel  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  aber  sind  die  Vertei- 
diger der  R.'schen  Schule  schon  viel  seltener. 

Unter  den  Kritikern,  die  sich  um  Chapelain  scharten, 
wie  La  M  e s n  a r d i e r  e  [Poetique,  1639),  A u b i g n  a c  {la  Pra- 
tique  du  fheätre,  1657)  war  der  Theoretiker  R.,  wenn  auch  nicht 
vergessen,  so  doch  -absichtlich  vernachlässigt.  Sarrazin 
(Discours  stir  le  tJiedtre,  1639)  behauptet  geradezu,  R.  habe  keine 
genügende  Kenntnis  der  Poetik  besessen,  obwohl    er  bei  ihm 


')  Siehe   Rucktäscliel,   p.  36,    u.    Brunot,  p.  179  u.  250. 

2)  Viollet  le  Duc,  ßiblioth.  p.  27—35. 

3)  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
*)  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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die  Regel  von  der  Einheit  der  Zeit  schon  hätte  finden  können;^) 
das  abfällige  Urteil  Balzac 's  haben  wir  schon  früher  er- 
wähnt. -)  Gleichwohl  findet  sich  selbst  zur  Zeit  Corneille' s 
noch  ein  später  Verehrer  R.'s ;  es  ist  dies  Guillaume  Colle- 
tet,  der  in  seiner  Geschichte  der  Gattungen  (1658)  R.'s 
Dichtungen  ausführlich  behandelt  ■')  und  an  seinem  Art  jjoetiqiie 
nur  dessen  Kürze  zu  tadeln  hat,  wie  aus  folgenden  Worten 
hervorgeht:  «Son  abn'ge  n'a  que  le  seid  defauf  sinon  qtiHl  eust 
ete  plus  iitilr,  s'il  eust  ftr  plus  etendu,  mais  il  ne  fait  qu^effleurer 
les  matieres  et  n'en  approfondit  pas  wir  .  .  .  luy  qui  etait  si  capable 
de  les  traiter  dif/ne?neiit.y>*)  Nach  diesem  Bewunderer  der  Poesie 
der  Vergangenheit  sieht  sich  in  der  zweiten  Hälfte  des  17. 
Jahrhunderts  niemand  mehr  zum  Lobe  R.'s  und  seiner  Zeit  ver- 
anlasst. Denn  schon  naht  Boileau,  dessen  herbes  Urteil-^) 
R.'s  Namen  für  lange  Zeit  der  Lächerlichkeit  preisgeben 
sollte,  obwohl  sogar  dieser  Spötter  zugeben  musste,  dass 
R.'s  Fall  nicht  sowohl  von  seinem  poetischen  Unvermögen  als 
von  der  Unzulänglichkeit  der  ihm  zu  Gebote  stehenden  Sprache 
herrührte.^) 

L'nter  solchen  Umständen  ist  es  kein  Wunder,  wenn  die 
Literarhistoriker  jeuer  Zeit,  wie  Hu  et,  Menage  und  Bayle 
den  Theoretiker  R.  nicht  mehr  kennen  und  nur  noch 
den  Dichter  einer  zudem  oberflächlichen  Würdigung  unter- 
ziehen. Einer  der  wenigen  Gelehrten,  die  damals  noch  R.'s 
theoretische  Schriften  studierten,  ist  der  Jesuit  Rapin.  Er 
zählt  R.  unter  den  früheren  Poetikenschreibern  auf  und  erörtert 
auch  dessen  Verbot  der  Inversion  in  der  Poesie. ')  Den  ästhe- 
tischen Schriftstellern  des  18.  Jahrhunderts  ist  R.  als 
Dichter    und   Theoretiker    gleichermassen    unbekannt;   weder 


^)  Siehe  A  r  n  a  u  d  ,  les  theories  dram.  p.  114. 

-)  Siehe  oben  p.  17,  nach  Balzac,  Diss.  XX,  (Euvr.  II,  661. 

^)  Siehe  Brunot,  1.  c,  p.  558. 

*)  Colletet,  Histolre  des  poetes  fr.,  in:  (Euvres  inedites  de  R.  [ed. 
Blanchemain),  p.  99. 

5)  Art  poet  I,  V.  12.3  flf.: 

<B,.,  qui  le  siiivit,  par  une  aiitre  methode 
Reglant  tout,  hrouüla  tout,  fit  un  art  ä  sa  mode.* 

^)  Boileau,  (Euvr.,  Ille  reflexion  critiq. 

^)  Rapin,  Reflexions,  II,  213. 
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Duclos  noch  Batteux  oder  Marmontel  erwähnen  seinen 
Namen  in  ihren  Werken.  Aus  den  Gedichtsammlungen 
jener  Tage  wird  die  Poesie  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  absichtlich 
ausgeschlossen.^)  Auch  bei  Baillet  (1722)  sucht  man  \;er- 
gebens  nach  einer  Notiz  über  die  theoretischen  Schriften 
unseres  Autors.-) 

Erst  Goujet  durchblätterte  wieder  R.'s  Art  poetiqne, 
ohne  jedoch  sonderlichen  Geschmack  daran  zu  finden.  In 
seiner  Bibliotheque  francaise  (1740  —  56)  sagt  er  darüber:  So)i 
abrege  de  VArt  poetique  si  vantc  ne  contient  que  quelques 
reflexions  fort  coynmunes  rt  dont  aueune  n'est  ap])rofondie.->^^) 
Im  Eevolutionszeitalter  hatte  man  selbstverständlich  keine 
Zeit  für  das  Studium  der  nationalen  Vergangenheit  übrig; 
gleichwohl  waren  die  Schulerinnerungen  an  das  klassische 
Altertum  auf  das  politische  Treiben  jener  Zeit  nicht  ohne 
Einfluss,  wie  wir  aus  den  Reden  Mirabeau's  und  anderer 
noch  jetzt  ersehen  können.  Beim  Übergange  vom  18.  zum  19. 
Jahrhundert  begegnet  uns  der  Name  R.'s  zuerst  wieder  in 
den  Werken  der  Romantiker.  Sie  glaubten  irrtümlicher- 
weise, dass,  wenn  sie  auf  R.  zurückgingen,  sie  bereits  wieder 
an  die  echt  nationalen  Überlieferungen  des  Mittelalters  ange- 
knüpft hätten.  So  kam  es,  dass  R.'s  Name  zum  zweiten- 
male  als  Parole  in  einer  literarischen  Fehde  dienen 
musste.  Bei  seiner  Polemik  gegen  die  Romantiker  kommt 
auch  Laharpe,  der  verspätete  Theoretiker  des  Pseudo- 
klassizismus,  auf  R.  zu  sprechen ;  allein  er  hat  für  den  \^ater 
der  klassischen  Theorie  in  Frankreich  nur  Hohn  und  Ver- 
achtung.^) Derjenige  Gelehrte,  welchem  das  Verdienst  zu- 
kommt, zuerst  wieder  auf  R.  hingewiesen  zu  haben, 
istViollet  leDuc.  Dieser  unermüdliche  Erforscher  der 
älteren  französischen  Poesie  sprach  zuerst  von  R.  in  einer 
Histoire  de  Ja  Satyre  en  France,  die  seiner  Ausgabe  von 
Regnier's  Werken  (1822)  als  Einleitung  vorhergeht.  Aber 
er  dachte  nicht  daran    -que   F.  allait  de  renk  le   chef  ou  pJutot 


')  Viollet  le  Duc,  Bibliotheque  p.  41. 

2)  Baillet,  Jugements  des  Sav.  (art.  1335). 

3)  Goujet,  Biblioth.  fr.,  III,  112. 
*)  Laharpe,  Lycee  1\ ,  113. 


.J 
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h  signe  de  ralliemcnt,  Je  drapecm  d'tine  nouvelle  ccole.»  ^)  Gleich- 
wohl hatte  diese  Hereinziehimg  ß'.s  in  den  Streit  der  An- 
hänger des  Klassizismus  und  des  Romanticismus  die  günstige 
AVirkung,  seinen  Namen  der  Vergessenheit  zu  entreissen  und 
das  Vorurteil  gegen  die  Dichtung  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  zu 
mindern.  Das  Hauptverdieust  hieran  gebührt  bekanntlich 
Sai  nte-Beu  ve,  der  in  seinem  Tahleau  de  la  poesic  franraise 
au  16^  siidc  (1828)  durch  eine  Verständnis-  und  gefühlvolle 
Analyse  die  Poesie  jener  Tage  den  modernen  Lesern  wieder 
nahezubringen  wusste.  Von  dieser  Zeit  au  dcitiert  der  Wende- 
punkt in  der  Beurteilung  der  Literatur  der  französischen 
Renaissanceperiode.  Der  polemischen  Kritik  des  17.,  der 
satirisch  spottenden  des  18.  folgt  nun  die  objektiv-historische 
Betrachtung  des  19.  Jahrhunderts;  über  die  Arbeiten,  welche 
dieser  Periode  angehören,  von  D  arme  steter 's  Buch  bis 
zu  Allais'  Studie,  haben  wir  schon  oben  berichtet.'^) 


1)  VioUet  le  Duc,  Biblioth.  p.  277. 
"-)  S.  4  ff. 


Sclilusswort. 


Wir  stehen  am  Ende  unserer  Arbeit.  Laug  ist  der 
Weg,  den  wir  zu  durchlaufen  hatten,  und  oftmals  führte  er 
uns  durch  ein  wirres  Gestrüppe  von  Einzelheiten.  Deshalb 
dürfte  es  nicht  unangebracht  sein,  in  wenigen  Worten  den 
Gang  unserer  Untersuchung  zu  rekapitulieren  und  deren  Er- 
gebnisse zusammenzufassen. 

Die  poetischen  Theorien  der  Plejade  sind  zum  Teil  aus 
den  Schriften  der  Alten  geschöpft,  hauptsächlich  jedoch  aus 
den  ästhetischen  Studien  der  Humanisten.  Diesen  über- 
lieferten Stoff  haben  R.  und  seine  Schüler  sodann  mit  ihrem 
Geiste  belebt  und  befruchtet. 

AVir  erkannten  ferner,  dass  die  E.'sche  Reform  für  uns 
zwar  den  Anschein  einer  Revolution  hat,  nichtsdestoweniger 
aber  das  natürliche  Endglied  einer  sich  langsam  vorberei- 
tenden Wandlung  des  französischen  Geisteslebens  ist.  Frei- 
lich hatte  diese  Geschmacksveränderung  zur  Folge,  dass 
manche  von  den  alten  Kuustformen  samt  dem  ihnen  eigen- 
tümlichen Inhalte  in  Vergessenheit  gerieten.  Allein  was  ab- 
starb, verdiente  auch  dieses  Schicksal,  und  der  Vorwurf,  dass 
R.  die  französische  Literatur  entuationalisiert  habe-,  kann 
nur  von  einem  oberflächlichen  oder  parteiischen  Kritiker 
erhoben  werden.  Dieser  Meinung  sind  auch  einsichtsvolle 
französische  Literarhistoriker.  So  sagt  z.  B.  ßrunetiere: 
«Bien  ti'est  plus  näif  ou  phis  vain  (pie  de  s'en  Jamcnter, 
jmisque  aussi  hien  cette   tradition    etait   fpuisec   depnis    Ion;/te)))pSj 
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puisqu'il  wen  pouvait  phis  ricn  sortir,  puisqitelle  etait  morte  etc.> ') 
Entgegen  der  bis  jetzt  allgemein  ühliclien  Anschauung, 
als  ob  die  R.'sche  Reform  eine  völlige  Selbstverleugnung 
und  ein  bedingungsloses  Versenken  des  französischen  Geistes 
in  das  Altertum  bedeute,  hatten  wir  wiederholt  Gelegen- 
heit darauf  hinzuweisen,  dass  sie  gerade  im  Gegenteil  die 
erste  Etappe  auf  dem  Wege  zur  Befreiung  von  fremden 
Einflüssen  darstelle;  dass  sie  dem  Hyperhumanismus  gegen- 
über eine  Reaktionserscheinuug  sei  und  bereits  ein  Erstarken 
des  Nationalgeistes  bekunde,  der  ihm  zusagende  Elemente 
durch  Assimilation  sich  eigen  macht,  andere  dagegen  von 
sich  abstösst.  Was  bei  der  Auswahl  fremder  Dichtungs- 
formen und  antiker  Kunstgesetze  dem  oberflächlichen  Be- 
obachter als  Laune  des  Zufalls  oder  als  gelehrter  Pedantismus 
erscheinen  könnte,  stellte  sich  uns  als  eine  Affinitätswirkung 
dar ,  die  in  gleicher  Denk-  und  Gefiihlsweise  ihren  Grund 
hatte.  Darin  suchen  wir  auch  die  Erklärung  für  die  schein- 
bar grundlose  Unterwerfung  der  französischen  Literatur  unter 
die  Herrschaft  der  aristotelischen  Regeln.  Von  alters  her 
liebten  die  Franzosen  über  sich  eine  starke  Hand,  die  sie  auch 
aus  der  Ferne  willkommen  heissen,  wenn  sie  bei  ihnen  nicht 
gefunden  wird.  Dies  gilt  in  der  Politik  wie  in  der  Literatur. 
Wenn  Aristoteles,  dessen  Regeln  in  Italien  und  England 
ebenso  gut  bekannt  waren  wie  in  Frankreich,  gerade  hier 
zum  Tyrannen  werden  konnte,  so  liegen  Gründe  vor,  die 
im  Volkscharakter  wurzeln;-)  nimmermehr  aber  vermag  ein 
literarischer  Diktator,  —  und  wenn  er  auch  so  einflussreich 
wäre  wie  Seal  ig  er  und  Ronsard  —  auf  ganze  Jahr- 
hunderte hinaus  eine  solche  Tyrannei  auszuüben. 

Auch  der  A^orwurf  serviler  Nachahmung  der  Alten  in 
Bezug  auf  den  Gedankeninhalt  ist  den  Plejadendichtern 
gegenüber,  wie  wir  sahen,  nicht  am  Platz.     Was  R.  und  seine 


^)  Devolution  de  la  critiqite  (1890),  p.  47. 

^)  Arn  and,  1.  c.  p.  123:  -iCest  que  ce  petit  livre  rt'pündait  ä  la 
fois  aux  esperances  noiiveUes  et  aiix  habitudes  anciennes  de  Vesprit 
frangais;  esperances  d' egaler  les  anciens,  habitude  d'etre  eleve  ä  la  for- 
mule.  > 
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Freunde    unter   Nachahmung    verstanden,    das    sollte    später 
der  Hellenist  Chenier  folgendermasseu  ausdrücken: 

«Pour  pein/hr  iiotrr  ider,  evipruntons  hurs  conlriirs, 

Sur  des  pensers  nouvcaux  faisons  des  vers  cmfiques.» 

Sie  waren  sich  alle  jenes  horazischen  Wortes  hewusst, 
dass  nur  das  intemptaliini  andere  ^)  wahren  Dichterruhm 
verleiht.  Deshalb  war  auch  ihnen  allen  ein  ehrliches 
Streben  nach  individueller  Originalität  und  Verwirklichung 
des  geistig  geschauten  Ideals  eigen.  Von  den  Alten  wie  von 
den  Humanisten  wissen  sie  sich  zu  trennen,  wo  es  heisst, 
national  und  modern  zu  sein.  Sie  bethätigen  bereits  den 
Grundsatz,   den  Vauquelin  s^iäter  also  aussi^rach: 

«.Des  siedcs  le  retour  et  les  saisons  cJtaugiies 
Souvent  sous  d'^autres  lois  out  les  Muses  rnngSes.-»') 

Auch  die  weiteren  Vorwürfe,  welche  man  gegen  R.'s  theore- 
tisches Werk  speziell  vorbringen  könnte,  wie  Mangel  an  Klarheit, 
Systemlosigkeit  und  sonstige  stilistische  Ungenauigkeiten,  alles 
dies  kommt  nicht  in  Betracht  gegenüber  der  Thatsache,  dass 
E,.  die  literarischen  Bestrebungen  seiner  Zeit  vollkommen 
zum  Ausdruck  brachte,  das  geistige  Leben  der  Nation  auf 
allen  Gebieten  förderte  und  durch  seine  Reform  in  die  Bahnen 
lenkte,  auf  denen  man  später  wirklich  zu  einer  klassi- 
schen Literatur  gelangen  sollte.  R..,  der  Begründer  des 
Klassizismus  in  Frankreich  — ,  das  war  in  der  That  das  Ziel, 
dem  wir  mit  unserer  Studie  zusteuern  wollten ;  die  Einheit 
der  klassischen  Doktrin  im  16.  und  17.  Jahrhundert,  das 
Mittel,  diese  Behauptung  zu  beweisen.  Hierzu  war  aber 
vor  allem  nötig,  R.'s  theoretische  Schriften,  welche  vergessen 
und  wenig  beachtet  waren,  wieder  ans  Licht  zu  ziehen.  Dass 
man   ihre   Bedeutung   allmählich    auch  in  Frankreich   besser 


')  Horaz,  Ars  poet.  v.  285. 

2)  Vauquelin,  Art  poet.  III,  v.  903/904. 
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zu  würdigen  beginnt,  geht  aus  folgenden  Worten  eines  jüngeren 
französisclien  Kritikers  hervor: 

«Certaines  pagcs  de  soii  Art  podtique  suffisent  jwur 
monfrer  dans  le  che/  de  la  Pleiade  une  hatäeur  de  vues,  une 
iwhlesse  de,  sentinieni,  une  digmU  morale  inconnues  jusqu'ä  lui  .  .  . 
laissons  de  cöU  les  vieinis  preceptes  •  c'est  eette  majeste  de  coneej]- 
tion,  ce  profond  amoiir  du  beau,  eette  idee  si  haute  et  si  genereuse  de 
la  poesie,  et  en  meme  temps  eette  simplicite  d^acceiit  si  noble  et 
eloquente  qui  foiit  d'itn  aussi  conrt  oiirrage  le  monumeut  le  plus- 
significatif  de  la  regeneration  littemire  dout  araif  Bousard  lul-nieme 
donue  le  signnl.»  ^) 

Möchte  meine  Arbeit  dazu  beitragen,  die  Wahrheit  obigen 
Urteils  darzuthun  und  ihm  allgemeine  Anerkennung  zu  ver- 
schaffen, damit  nach  der  Ehrenrettung  des  Dichters  am 
Anfange,  endlich  einmal  am  Schlüsse  des  Jahrhunderts  auch 
diejenige  des  Theoretikers  R.  zur  Thatsache  werden 
mösfe. 


^)  Pellissier,  Preface.  p.  29. 
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